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CHAPTER   I. 

THE    UNION    FLAG   RAISED GENERAL    HOWE'S     MISTAKE THE    KING'S    SPEECH  — 

ITS  HOSTILE  TONE  TOWARD  THE  AMERICANS ITS  EFFECT  IN  ENGLAND DESIGNS 

OF  THE    MINISTRY CABINET    CHANGES BARGAIN  WITH  GERMAN    PRINCES    FOR 

MERCENARY    TROOPS HOLLAND'S  REBUKE THE    SCHEME    DENOUNCED  IN  PAR- 
LIAMENT  PROCEEDINGS    OF    THAT     BODY THE     MINISTRY    TRIUMPHANT THE 

KING    ASHAMED CONTEMPT    EXPRESSED    BY   FREDERICK    THE    GREAT EFFECT 

OF     THE     KING'S     SPEECH     IN     AMERICA — EXPRESSIONS     OF     OPINION PAINE's 

"COMMON  SENSE"  —  ITS  EFFECTS. 

The  first  of  January,  1776,  the  birthday  of  the  new  continental 
array,  was  marked  by  two  important  events,  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, but  momentous  as  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  current 
events.  On  that  day  Washington  caused  a  union  flag  to  be  un- 
furled over  the  new  army.  It  was  composed  of  thirteen  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  with  the  device  of  the  British  union  (the 
combined  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew)  in  the  corner 
where  the  white  stars  on  a  blue  field  are  placed  in  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  only  not  declared  themselves  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  but  they  still  professed  loyalty  to  the  king.  They  con- 
tinued to  call  the  army  in  Boston  "ministerial,"  not  "royal,"  troops; 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  no  doubt  the  great  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  at  that  time,  did  cherish  loyal  sentiments  toward  their 
sovereign.  They  despised  the  weak  and  wicked  ministry,  and 
denounced  them  as  enemies  to  the  British  constitution  and  the 
rights  of  man,  at  the  same  time  they  earnestly  desired  reconcilia- 
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tion  with  the  parenl  government.  A  flag  bearing  the  British  and 
A.merican  symbols  of  union  was,  therefore,  an  appropriate  and 
consistent  ensign  to  be  unfurled  upon  that  .special  occasion* 

The  other  event  was  the  reception  of  copies  of  the  king's  speech 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  were  sent  by  General  Howe 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  American  army  —  a  speech,  as  Washing- 
ton said  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  "full  of  rancor 
and  resentment,"  evincing  his  royal  will  to  be,  that  rigorous  meas- 
ures should  be  pursued  toward  the  "rebels,"  to  deprive  them  of 
their  "  constitutional  rights  and  liberties."  The  bearer  of  the 
speech  remained  awhile  at  Cambridge ;  and  soon  after  he  left,  the 
union  Hag  alluded  to  was  raised  upon  Mount  Pisgah,  in  full  view  of 
Boston,  and  thirteen  heavy  guns  were  fired,  and  as  many  cheers 
wire  given.  These  demonstrations  were  misinterpreted  by  Howe 
as  indications  that  the  "gracious  speech"  of  his  majesty  had  made 
a  favorable  impression  upon  Washington  and  his  compatriots,  and 
that  the}'  would  soon  submit  and  sue  for  pardon  and  peace.  But 
the  effect  of  that  speech  was  quite  the  reverse.  "Farcical  enough," 
wrote  Washington,  "we  gave  great  joy  to  them  without  knowing 
or  intending  it;"  but  instead  of  receiving  the  speech  with  favor  or 
fear,  it  was  burned  in  the  midst  of  deep  execrations,  mingled  with 
expressions  of  sorrow  because  of  the  delusion  of  the  king. 

That  speech  was  delivered  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  which  assembled  much  earlier  than  usual,  on  account, 
as  the  king  frankly  avowed,  of  the  troubles  in  America.  It  was 
convened  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  while  the  city  of  London 
was  in  commotion  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  Stephen  Sayre,  an 
eminenl  American  banker  (a  friend  of  Franklin,  and  recently  lord- 
mayor),  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.-]-     Both  houses  were  quite  full. 

•  Whai  was  the  character  and  device  of  that  "  union  flag?"  lias  always  been  an  open  question. 
A  drawing  made  in  the  summer  of  1770,  of  the  schooner  Royal  Savage,  belonging  to  Arnold's  fleet 
on  Lake  Champlain,  found  by  the  writer  among  the  official  papers  of  General  Schuyler,  settles  the 
ion.     At  the  mast  head  is  a  striped  flag,  with  the  British  union  in  the  corner. 

t  On  the  twenty-third  of  October,  only  three  days  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  two  king's 
in  at*  tided  bj  constables,  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sayre,  with  an  order  from  Lord 

R  hford  for  Ins  arrest,  and  to  search  for,  seize,  and  carry  off  bis  papers.  When  made  acquainted 
with  their  en. unl,  lie  permitted  them  to  examine  Ids  papers.  They  found  nothing  of  consequence. 
Ho  was  taken  to  Lord  Rochford's  house,  where  a  magistrate  was  in  readiness,  and  there  he  was 
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The  speech  was  unusually  long  and  forcible.  The  king  evidently 
felt  the  thickening  of  dangers  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  and  had 
been  persuaded  that  vigorous,  compulsory  measures,  rather  than 
conciliatory  ones,  were  necessary  and  proper. 

"Those,"  said  the  king,  "who  have  too  long  successfully  labored 
to  influence  my  people  in  America  by  gross  misrepresentations,  and 
to  infuse  into  their  minds  a  system  of  opinions  repugnant  to  the 
true  constitution  of  the  colonies,  and  to  their  subordinate  relation 
to  Great  Britain,  now  openly  avow  their  revolt,  hostility,  and 
rebellion.  They  have  raised  troops,  and  are  collecting  a  naval 
force ;  they  have  seized  the  public  revenue,  and  assumed  to  them 
selves  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  which  they  already 
exercise  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  over  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  their  fellow-subjects ;  and,  although  many  of  these  unhappy 
people  may  still  retain  their  loyalty,  and  may  be  too  wise  not  to 
see  the  fatal  consequence  of  this  usurpation,  and  may  wish  to  resist 
it,  yet  the  torrent  of  violence  has  been  strong  enough  to  compel 
their  acquiescence,  till  a  sufficient  force  shall  appear  to  support 
them.  They  meant  only  to  amuse,  by  vague  expressions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  parent-state,  and  the  strongest  protestations  of  loyalty 
to  me,  whilst  they  were  preparing  for  a  general  revolt."  The  king 
then  declared  his  desire,  and  that  of  Parliament,  "  to  reclaim  rather 
than  subdue"  the  colonists,  and  added — "The  rebellious  war  now 
levied  is  becoming  more  general,  and  is  manifestly  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  independent  empire.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  fatal  effects  of  such  a  plan.  The  object  is  too  important, 
the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  too  high,  the  resources  with  which 
God  hath  blessed  her  too  numerous,  to  give  up  so  many  colonies 
which  she  has  planted  with  great  industry,  nursed  with  great  ten- 

■accused  of  having  said  to  Adjutant  Richardson,  of  the  king's  life-guards  (an  American  by  birth), 
that  he  intended  to  seize  his  majesty  on  the  following  Thursday  while  on  his  way  to  open  Parlia- 
ment, to  take  possession  of  the  Tower,  and  to  overturn  the  government.  Sayre  treated  the  charge 
with  contempt,  but  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  order  of  Lord  Rochford.  Pic  was  liberated  upon  bail 
on  the  twenty-eighth.  He  was  discharged,  and  immediately  commenced  a  suit  against  Lord  Roch- 
ford for  false  imprisonment  and  illegal  seizure  of  his  papers.  The  trial  took  place  in  June  follow- 
ing, and  the  jury,  under  instructions,  made  a  special  verdict  in  his  favor  of  one  thousand  pounds 
damages,  but  with  such  conditions,  that  Mr.  Sayre  was  not  only  deprived  of  the  award,  but  was 
compelled  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  suit. 
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derness,  encouraged  with  many  commercial  advantages,  and  pro- 
tected and  defended  at  such  expense  of  blood  and  treasure." 

After  this  flagrant  falsification  of  history,  the  king  went  on  to 
say,  that  it  was  now  the  part  of  wisdom,  and,  in  its  effects,  of  clem- 
ency, to  put  an  end  to  those  disorders  by  decisive  action;  that  for 
this  purpose  he  had  increased  the  land  and  augmented  the  naval 
forces;  "yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  least  expensive  or  burthen- 
some  to  his  kingdom."  tie  also  informed  Parliament,  that  he  had 
received  the  most  friendly  offers  of  foreign  assistance ;  that  he  had 
sent  some  of  his  electoral  troops*  to  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  to 
supply  the  place  of  British  troops  to  be  drawn  therefrom  and  sent 
to  America,  and  added :  "  When  the  unhappy  and  deluded  multi- 
tude against  whom  my  forces  will  be  directed  shall  become  sensible 
of  their  error,  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  misled  with  tender- 
ness and  mercy ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which 
may  arise  from  the  great  distance  of  their  situation,  and  to  remove, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  calamities  which  they  suffer,  I  shall  give 
authority  to  certain  persons  on  the  spot,  to  grant  general  or  par- 
ticular pardons  and  indemnities,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  persons 
as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  receive  the  submission  of  any  prov- 
ince or  colony  which  shall  be  disposed  to  return  to  its  allegiance. 
It  may  also  be  proper  to  authorize  the  persons  so  commissioned  to 
restore  such  province  or  colony  so  returning  to  its  allegiance,  to 
the  free  exercise  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  the  same 
protection  and  security  as  if  such  province  or  colony  had  never 
revolted."  He  concluded  by  assuring  the  Parliament,  that  he  saw 
no  probability  of  those  measures  being  interrupted  by  any  disputes 
with  foreign  powers. 

Thus  discoursed   King    George  the   Third,  or  rather,  thus  dis- 

*  Originally,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  made  choice  of  their  head,  but,  finally, 
seven  princes,  who  possessed  the  greatest  power,  assumed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  the 
emperor.  An  eighth  elector  was  made  in  1648,  and  a  ninth  in  1692,  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Han- 
over. George  the  First,  of  England,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover, 
and  notwithstanding  he  became  king  of  England  in  1714,  he  inherited  and  maintained  the  electorate 
of  Hanover.  It  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  George  the  Third  retained  his  title  and  his  power 
until  L804,  when,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  governing  emperor,  and  the  crown  of  Austria  being 
made  hereditary,  the  electorship  ceased.     "Electoral  troops"  were  soldiers  of  Hanover. 
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coursed  Frederic,  Lord  North,  the  prime-minister  of  the  king,  by 
his  majesty's  lips.  The  speech  had  been  prepared  for  the  monarch 
with  great  care,  for  the  ministry,  having  resolved  on  coercive  meas- 
ures, also  determined  that  his  majesty's  message  should  be  clear 
and  explicit,  unclouded  by  vague  expressions  or  blind  generalities. 
When  it  appeared,  its  tone  excited  almost  universal  regret.  "  There 
was  indisputably  more  than  one  thing  in  this  speech,"  says  a  late 
British  historian,*  "which  no  enlightened  Englishman  could  or 
ought  to  approve."  Weeks  before  its  utterance,  sagacious  and 
patriotic  men,  having  indications  of  the  unwise  policy  of  the  min- 
istry, had  expressed  their  apprehensions.  In  August,  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  who  held  the  privy  seal,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  North,  urged 
the  necessity  of  reconciliation  with  America.  The  minister  replied, 
seven  weeks  afterward,  by  sending  his  grace  a  copy  of  the  king's 
speech,  and  saying :  "  It  is  longer  and  fuller  than  the  speeches  at 
the  opening  of  sessions  have  usually  been,  because  it  was  intended 
to  give  a  general  plan  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued  against  the 
American  rebels."  The  duke  was  opposed  to  the  scheme.  He 
went  to  town  immediately,  resigned  his  office,  and  plainly  told  the 
king  in  person,  that  his  blind  ministers  were  deluding  him.  This 
resignation  led  to  other  cabinet  changes.  Dartmouth,  generous 
and  timid,  took  Grafton's  place ;  and  the  talented,  but  "  proud, 
imperious,  and  unpopular  Sackville" — Lord  George  Germain— 
became  colonial  secretary. 

There  were  passages  of  deep  significance  in  the  king's  speech, 
which  gave  the  Americans  and  their  friends  no  ray  of  hope  for 
justice  and  reconciliation,  when  fully  understood.  He  had  "  greatly 
augmented  his  land  forces,"  he  said,  in  such  manner  "  as  to  be  least 
expensive  or  burthensome  to  his  kingdoms."  The  transaction  here 
referred  to  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  of  that  monarch's  long 
reign.  He  had  hired  (at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  thought,  than  he  could 
raise  troops  at  home),  German  mercenaries,  to  go  over  to  America 
and  engage  in  the  butchery  of  his  subjects,  whose  only  crime  was  a 
determination  to  maintain  rights  guarantied  by  the  British  consti- 

*  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  i.  237. 
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tution!  Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the  ministry  had  com- 
pleted  the  nefarious  bargain,  by  treaty,  and  they  were  not  tardy  in 
asking  the  supreme  legislature  to  ratify  it.  By  that  agreement  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  was  to  furnish  four  thousand  and  eighty-four 
men;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  (who  married  the  king's  aunt), 
twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  four;  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Hesse,  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  the  prince  Df  Waldeck, 
six  hundred  and  seventy ;  making  a  grand  total  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty-six  soldiers,  including  officers. 

Those  German  princes — those  petty  dealers  in  fighting-machines 
-perceiving  the  stern  necessities  of  Britain  (acknowledged  by  the 
ministry)  drove  a  hard  bargain.  They  made  their  prices  according 
to  the  principles  of  trade  when  there  is  a  small  supply  for  a  great 
demand.  They  asked  and  received,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  dollars 
a  year  for  each  man,  and,  in  addition,  were  to  receive  large  annual 
subsidies.  Besides,  the  British  king  guarantied  the  dominions  of 
these  princes  against  foreign  attack  during  the  absence  of  their 
troops. 

A  hope  that  he  might  have  Russian  or  other  auxiliaries,  had  been 
entertained  by  the  king.  He  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
states-general  of  Holland,  soliciting  them  to  dispose  of  their  Scotch 
brigade  for  service  against  the  Americans:  they  nobly  refused. 
He  sent  a  message  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  requesting  a 
supply  of  troops  for  the  same  purpose :  that  body  basely  responded 
by  voting  four  thousand  men  for  the  American  service.  They  ser- 
vilely agreed  to  send  men  to  butcher  their  brethren  and  kinsmen 
for  a  consideration;  while  the  generous  and  free-spirited  Hollanders, 
with  a  voice  of  dignified  rebuke,  dissented,  and  refused  to  allow 
their  soldiers  to  fight  the  stragglers  for  freedom,  though  strangers 
to  them  in  blood  and  language.  "Though  not  as  principal,"  said 
John  Derk  Van  der  ChapeuV,  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Overyssel,  "yet  as  auxiliaries,  our  troops  would  be  employed  in 
suppressing  (what  some  please  to  call)  a  rebellion  in  the  American 
colonies;  for  which  purpose  I  would  rather  see  janissaries  hired 
than  troops  from  a  free  state.     In  what  an  odious  light  must  this 
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unnatural  civil  war  appear  to  all  Europe  —  a  war  in  which  even 
savages  (if  credit  can  be  given  to  newspaper  information)  refuse  to 
engage.  More  odious  still  would  it  appear,  for  a  people  to  take  a 
part  therein  who  were  themselves  once  slaves,  bore  that  hateful 
name,  but  at  last  had  spirit  to  fight  themselves  free.  But,  above 
all,  it  must  appear  superlatively  detestable  to  me,  who  think  the 
Americans  worthy  of  every  man's  esteem,  and  look  upon  them  as  a 
brave  people,  defending,  in  a  becoming,  manly,  and  religious  man- 
ner, those  rights  which,  as  men,  they  derive  from  God,  and  not  from 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain." 

Similar,  and  even  stronger  sentiments  of  detestation,  because  of 
the  proposed  employment  of  German  troops  in  the  service  against 
the  Americans,  were  vehemently  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  British 
house  of  commons.  The  opposition  were  numerically  weak,  but 
were  strong  in  intellectual  qualities.  Barre  had  lost  none  of  his 
fire  since  his  noble  defence  of  the  Americans  ten  years  before. 
Burke  was  at  the  full  maturity  of  his  splendid  powers  as  an  orator, 
and  Charles  Fox  was  every  day  improving  as  a  debater.  These 
were  all  in  opposition  to  the  ministers,  and  composed  a  host  in 
strength.  "Since  Parliament  had  existed,"  says  a  British  tory 
writer,  "  there  had,  perhaps,  never  been  a  more  rhetorical  and  elo 
quent  ojoposition,  and,  certainly,  there  had  never  been  a  more 
active  one."  The  voice  of  the  great  Chatham,  however,  could  not 
be  heard  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  was  closely  confined  to  his 
house  at  Hayes,  with  the  gout,  and  there  he  remained  secluded, 
from  the  spring  of  1775  until  the  spring  of  1777. 

When,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1776,  Lord  North 
moved  that  the  treaties  with  the  German  princes  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  supply,  the  opposition  opened  their 
batteries  in  full  power,  and  a  most  vehement  debate  ensued  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  more  vehement  than  that  on  the  address  to  the 
king  after  the  reception  of  his  speech,  when  Barre  said :  "  The 
British  army  is  a  mere  wen  —  a  little  excrescence  on  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  America"  —  and  assured  ministers  that  defeat  was  certain, 
when  Wilkes,  then  lord-mayor,  said  ministers  had  a  wrested  the  seep- 
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tre  from  the  hands  of  his  majesty;"  and  Fox  declared  Lord  North 
to  be  a  blundering  pilot,  who  had  brought  the  vessel  of  state  into 
fearful  difficulties — "in  one  campaign  had  lost  a  whole  country." 

Ministers  pleaded  necessity  and  economy  as  excuses  for  the 
measure.  "  There  was  not  time,"  the}^  said,  "  to  fill  the  army  with 
recruits,  and  hired  soldiers  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  for,  after 
the  war.  if  native  troops  were  employed,  there  would  be  nearly 
thirty  battalions  to  claim  half-pay."  These  were  the  ostensible 
reasons,  but  the  real  object,  doubtless,  was  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
having  native  troops  affiliate  with  the  insurgents  when  the  broad 
Atlantic  should  roll  between  them  and  the  British  throne.  The 
opposition  would  listen  to  no  plea  of  expediency.  They  denounced 
the  measure  as  not  merely  cruel  toward  the  Americans,  but  dis- 
graceful to  the  English  name.  The}r  declared  that  England  was 
degrading  herself  by  applying  to  petty  German  princes  for  succor 
against  her  own  subjects,  and  that  nothing  would  so  effectually  bar 
the  way  for  reconciliation  with  the  colonists,  as  these  barbarous 
preparations  to  enslave  them.  Actuated  by  the  most  sincere  and 
laudable  desire  to  preserve  the  fair  fame  of  their  country,  the 
opposition  used  every  endeavor  to  prevent  the  consummation  of 
the  wicked  bargain.  They  represented  the  probability  that  the 
mercenaries  would  fraternize  with  their  German  brethren  in  Amer- 
ica, then  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  who  were  gener- 
ally on  the  republican  side ;  that  they  would  accept  land  of  the 
colonists,  and,  glad  to  escape  from  military  despotism,  would  sheathe 
their  swords  and  leave  the  British  troops  to  perform  the  dreadful 
tragedy  alone.  But  ministers  counted  largely  upon  the  bravery 
and  obedience  of  their  hirelings,  many  of  whom  had  served  under 
Frederick  the  Great;  and  they  actually  indulged  in  the  foolish 
expectation,  that  the  Ilcssicuis,  as  these  Germans  were  called,  would 
so  frighten  the  Americans  by  their  fierce  aspect  and  traditionary 
prowess,  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  these  bloodhounds  to 
show  themselves,  to  cause  the  "rebels"  to  throw  down  their  arms 
and  sue  for  pardon !  The  ministry  prevailed,  and  the  treaties  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  supply. 
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When  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  treaties  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  another  warm  debate  ensued,  especially  in  the 
house  of  lords.  The  duke  of  Richmond  moved  not  only  to  coun- 
termand the  order  for  the  mercenaries  to  proceed  to  America,  but  to 
cease  hostilities  altogether.  The  earl  of  Coventry  maintained,  that 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  colonists  was  pref- 
erable to  a  war.  "  Look  on  the  map  of  the  globe,"  he  said ;  u  view 
Great  Britain  and  North  America ;  compare  their  extent,  consider 
the  soil,  rivers,  climate,  and  increasing  population  of  the  latter; 
nothing  but  the  most  obstinate  blindness  and  partiality  can  engender 
a  serious  opinion,  that  such  a  country  will  long  continue  under  sub- 
jection to  this.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  how  we  shall  be 
able  to  realize  a  vain  delusive  scheme  of  dominion,  but  how  we 
shall  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Americans  to  continue  faithful 
allies  and  warm  friends.  Surely  that  can  never  be  effected  by 
fleets  and  armies.  Instead  of  meditating  conquest  and  exhausting 
our  strength  in  an  ineffectual  struggle,  we  should,  wisely  abandoning 
wild  schemes  of  coercion,  avail  ourselves  of  the  only  substantial 
benefit  we  can  ever  expect,  the  profits  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  the  strong  support  of  a  firm  and  friendly  alliance  and  compact 
for  mutual  defence  and  assistance." 

This  was  the  language  of  wise  and  sagacious  statesmanship  —  of 
just  and  honorable  principles  —  of  wholesome  and  vigorous  thought; 
yet  it  was  denounced  as  treasonable  in  its  tendency,  and  encour- 
aging to  rebellion.  "  The  next  easterly  wind,"  said  Lord  Temple, 
u  will  carry  to  America  every  imprudent  expression  used  in  this 
debate.  I  do  not  wish  that  the  nakedness  and  weakness  of  my 
country  should  stand  confirmed  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of 
testimonies  given  in  this  house !  It  is  a  time  to  act,  not  to  talk ; 
much  should  be  clone,  little  said."  But  the  ministerial  power  bore 
down  all  opposition.  The  report  recommending  the  ratification  of 
the  bargain  with  the  German  princes  was  adopted,  and  the  disgrace- 
ful and  cruel  act  was  consummated.  The  king  ordered  the  mer- 
cenaries to  America,  to  co-operate  with  a  large  land  and  naval 
force  that  had  been  prepared ;  and  yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  the 
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sense  of  justice  which  always  ruled  the  free  actions  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart,  often  recoiled  from  the  trans- 
action.* When  Lord  North  desired  him  to  commission  German 
officers,  who  had  been  appointed  by  their  masters  as  early  as 
October,  he  refused,  saying :  "The  giving  commissions  to  German 
ollicers  to  get  men  I  can  by  no  means  consent  to,  for  it,  in  plain 
English,  amounts  to  making  me  a  kidnapper,  which  I  can  not  think 
a  very  honorable  occupation."-)- 

The  king  and  the  ministers  well  knew  what  outrages  were  to  be 
committed  by  such  officers ;  how,  as  afterward  occurred,  laborers 
would  be  seized  in  the  fields  and  workshops,  and  large  numbers  be 
taken  from  churches  while  engaged  in  their  devotions,  and  hurried 
to  the  barracks,  without  being  allowed  a  parting  embrace  with  their 
families.  No  wonder  the  honest-hearted  king  recoiled  from  direct 
participation  in  a  work  so  heinous.  Throughout  Europe  the  whole 
transaction  was  viewed  with  horror  as  a  great  crime  against  hu- 
manity. Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  took  every  occasion 
to  express  his  contempt  for  the  "scandalous  man-traffic  of  his 
neighbors."  It  is  said,  that  whenever  any  of  those  hired  Bruns- 
wickers  and  Hessians  had  to  pass  through  any  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory, he  claimed  to  levy  on  them  the  usual  toll  for  so  many  head 
of  cattle,  since,  he  said,  they  had  been  sold  as  such.J 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  were  some  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  in  the  preparation  of  measures  for  crushing 
the  rebellion  in  America — preparations  which  were  accompani- 
ments, or  which  followed  as  echoes,  to  the  king's  "  gracious  speech," 
that  was  regarded  by  Howe,  when  the  union  Hag  appeared  floating 
over  the  "  rebel  army,"  as  an  antidote  to  the  rampant  insurgent 
spirit  in  the  republican  camp.  But  that  speech,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, was  productive  of  the  hottest  resentment,  and  stronger  and 

*  The  committee  of  supply  proposed  an  augmentation  of  the  navy  to  twenty-eight  thousand 
men,  and  that  eighty  ships  should  he  employed  in  the  American  waters.  The  land  forces  necessary 
they  estimated  al  twenty-five  thousand  men.  It  was  also  proposed  to  organize  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom,  so  as  to  have  an  efficient  foree  at  home  while  the  regulars  should  go  abroad. 

;  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  Appendix,  vol.  vi.,  page  31.  The  king's  letter  to  Lord 
North  was  dated  November  14,  1775. 

i  Mahon,  vi.,  LSI. 
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more  widely  prevalent  desires  for  independence.  Although  the 
wicked  bargain  with  the  German  princes  was  not  then  certainly 
known  in  America,  and  the  significance  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
king's  speech  alluding  to  it  was  an  enigma,  there  was  sufficient  in 
the  tone  and  explicit  statements  of  the  royal  manifesto,  to  assure 
the  colonies  that  the  vials  of  British  wrath  were  about  to  be  opened 
upon  them,  and  that  any  hope  for  an  honorable  reconciliation  must 
be  delusory.  "These  measures,"  Washington  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Congress,  "  whatever  they  may  be,  I  hope  will  be  opposed 
by  more  vigorous  ones,  and  rendered  unavailing  and  fruitless, 
though  sanctioned  and  authorized  by  the  name  of  majesty,  a  name 
which  ought  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people,  and  not  their 
oppression."  And  Greene  wrote  concerning  the  message,  saying : 
"  He  breathes  revenge  and  threatens  us  with  destruction.  America 
must  raise  an  empire  of  permanent  duration,  supported  upon  the 
grand  pillars  of  truth,  freedom,  and  religion,  based  upon  justice, 
and  defended  by  her  own  patriotic  sons." — "Permit  me,"  he  said,  in 
another  letter  to  a  member  of  Congress,  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
"  to  recommend,  from  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  ready  at  all  times 
to  bleed  in  my  country's  cause,  a  declaration  of  independence ;  and 
call  upon  the  world,  and  the  great  God  who  governs  it,  to  witness 
the  necessity,  propriety,  and  rectitude  thereof." 

Everywhere  throughout  the  colonies  similar  sentiments  were 
expressed ;  and  the  king's  speech  evoked  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Paine,  then  in  Philadelphia,  the  remarkable  political  pamphlet  enti- 
tled "  Common  Sense,"  the  name  that  Paine  signed  to  his  anony- 
mous articles  published  in  the  newspapers.  That  pamphlet  was 
prepared,  it  is  said,  on  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  Benjamin  Push, 
of  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  earliest  and  most  powerful  appeal  in 
behalf  of  independence ;  and,  probably,  did  more  to  fix  that  idea 
firmly  in  the  public  mind  than  any  other  instrumentality.  After 
giving  many  and  weighty  reasons  why  the  Americans  should  seek 
independence,  he  said :  "  It  matters  little,  now,  what  the  king  of 
England  either  says  or  does.  He  hath  wickedly  broken  through 
every  moral  and  human  obligation,  trampled  nature  and  conscience 
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beneath  his  feet,  and  by  a  steady  and  constitutional  spirit  of  insolence 
and  cruelty  procured  for  himself  a  universal  hatred.  It  is  now  the 
interest  of  America  to  provide  for  herself....  Independence  is  the 
only  bond  that  will  tie  and  keep  us  together.  We  shall  then  see 
our  object,  and  our  ears  will  be  legally  shut  against  the  schemes  of 
an  intriguing,  as  well  as  cruel,  enemy.  We  shall  then,  too,  be  on  a 
proper  footing  to  treat  with  Great  Britain ;  for  there  is  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  pride  of  that  court  will  be  less  hurt  by  treating 
with  the  American  states  for  peace,  than  with  those  whom  she 
denominates  '  rebellious  subjects,'  for  terms  of  accommodation.  It  is 
our  delaying  it  that  encourages  her  to  hope  for  conquest,  and  our 
backwardness  tends  only  to  prolong  the  war....  0  ye  that  love 
mankind  !  ye  that  dare  oppose  not  only  the  tyranny,  but  the  tyrant, 
stand  forth !  Every  spot  of  the  old  world  is  overrun  with  oppres- 
sion. Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Asia  and 
Africa  hath  long  expelled  her ;  Europe  regards  her  like  a  stranger, 
and  England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart,  Oh !  receive  the 
fugitive,  and  prepare,  in  time,  an  asylum  for  mankind." 

Such  were  the  trumpet  tones  of  "  Common  Sense"  which  aroused 
the  peojDle  to  action ;  and  so  highly  was  its  influence  esteemed,  as  a 
promoter  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
voted  the  author  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
It  was  the  theme  of  conversation  in  every  circle,  and  had  a  power- 
ful effect  in  the  army.  Washington  said,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Reed,  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1776:  "A  few  more  of  such 
iiaming  arguments  as  were  exhibited  at  Falmouth  and  Norfolk 
(two  towns  burned  by  the  British),  added  to  the  sound  doctrine 
and  unanswerable  reasoning  of  '  Common  Sense,'  will  not  leave 
numbers  at  a  loss  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  a  separation." 
Again,  writing  to  the  same  gentleman  two  months  later,  he  ob- 
served :  "  By  private  letters  which  I  have  lately  received  from 
Virginia,  I  find  that '  Common  Sense'  is  working  a  powerful  change 
there  in  the  minds  of  many  men." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

WEAKNESS  OF  THE  NEW  ARMY EXPEDIENTS  FOR  EQUIPPING    IT STRANGE    MIL1 

TARY    SPECTACLE BOLDNESS    OF  THE    LOYALISTS WALLACE,  THE    MARAUDER 

RHODE    ISLAND    TORIES GENERAL    LEE    AMONG    THEM REMARKABLE  OATH 

LEE  SUSTAINED MAJOR    ROGERS  AND  HIS    MOVEMENTS DOCTOR  CONNOLLY 

AND  LORD  DUNMORE'S  SCHEMES PROCEEDINGS  OF  DUNMORE  IN  LOWER  VIRGINIA 

ATTACK  ON    HAMPTON FREEDOM  TO  THE  SLAVES  PROCLAIMED BATTLE  AT 

THE  GREAT  BRIDGE DESTRUCTION  OF    NORFOLK NEWS  OF  DUNMORE'S  MOVE- 
MENTS,    AT     HEADQUARTERS EFFECTS     THERE CORRESPONDENCE     BETWEEN 

WASHINGTON     AND    HOWE    CONCERNING    PRISONERS TREATMENT    OF    COLONEL 

ETHAN  ALLEN. 

The  army  over  which  the  union  flag  was  unfurled  by  order  of 
Washington,  on  the  first  of  January,  1776,  had  not  been  weaker  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  at  any  time  during  the  blockade  and  siege  of 
Boston,  than  on  that  day.  The  whole  number  of  the  new  establish- 
ment was  only  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  more 
than  one  thousand  of  these  were  absent  on  furloughs,  which  had 
been  granted  as  a  consideration  of  enlistment.  Washington  had 
used  every  inducement  in  his  power  to  cause  those  already  in  the 
field  to  remain.  He  made  frequent  appeals  to  their  pride,  their 
justice,  their  patriotism.  All  were  in  vain.  He  caused  patriotic 
songs  to  be  sung  in  camp,  but  they  appeared  to  fall  upon  dull 
ears,  or  failed  to  reach  the  sensibilities  of   the  hearts*     A  desire 

*  Among  the  most  popular  of  the  songs  that  were  sung  in  camp  at  that  time,  was  one  then 
recently  written  by  J.  W.  Hewlings,  a  native  of  Nansemond,  Virginia,  entitled  "  American  '  Hearts 
of  Oak,' "     The  first  stanza  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Come,  rouse  up,  my  lads,  and  join  this  great  cause, 
In  defence  of  your  liberty,  your  property,  and  your  laws  ! 
'T  is  to  honor  we  call  you,  stand  up  for  your  right, 
And  ne'er  let  our  foes  say,  we  are  put  to  the  flight. 

For  so  just  is  our  cause,  and  so  valiant  our  men, 

We  always  are  ready,  steady,  boys,  steady ; 

We'll  fight  for  our  freedom  again  and  again." 

This  song  may  be  found  in  Moore's  "  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Revolution." 
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for  home  predominated,  and  no  other  feeling  could  equal  it  in 
strength. 

The  prospect  was  truly  discouraging  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
He  had  been  assured  that  the  number  wanted  would  be  enlisted 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  as  they  were  only  "  playing  off  to  see 
what  advantages  were  to  be  made,  or  whether  a  bounty  could  not 
be  extorted,  either  from  the  public  at  large,  or  individuals  in  case 
of  a  draft."*  But  in  this  expectation  Washington  was  disappointed  ; 
and  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  weak,  indeed,  in  the 
presence  of  one  much  stronger,  and  every  day  increasing  in  power. 
Many  of  the  troops  in  the  new  army  were  raw  recruits,  ignorant 
of  the  most  simple  elements  of  military  tactics,  while  thousands  of 
the  old  regiments,  who  had  been  disciplined  with  care,  were  hurry- 
ing homeward,  many  of  them  filled  with  discontent  because  of  the 
retention  of  their  arms  by  the  commander-in-chief.  On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  muskets,  the  continental  Congress  instructed  "Wash- 
ington to  retain  those  belonarino;  to  soldiers  who  should  retire. 
These  were  appraised  and  paid  for,  but  the  soldiers  seemed  to  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  necessities  that  were  laid  upon  the  country 
by  the  kindling  war,  and  murmured  vehemently,  regarding  the 
Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief  as  instruments  of  tyranny. 
Those  who  enlisted  were  required  to  bring  a  gun  or  pay  one  dollar 
for  the  use  of  one  during  the  campaign ;  and  he  who  brought  a 
blanket  was  allowed  two  dollars.  Such  were  some  of  the  necessary 
expedients  resorted  to,  to  equip  the  new  army ;  and  all,  at  length, 
acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  measures. 

The  opening  of  the  new  }Tear  was  a  moment  of  great  anxiety  to 
Washington,  for  he  was  surrounded  by  a  complication  of  difficulties 
which  prophesied  of  evil,  while  secret  and  open  opposition  to  the 
republican  cause,  through  the  machinations  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown  in  the  colonies,  was  hourly  unfolding  in  more  or  less  potency 
in  all  parts  of  the  land.  "It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe 
the  situation  of  my  mind  for  some  time  past,  and  my  feelings  under 
present  circumstances,"  Washington  wrote  to  Colonel  Reed,  on  the 

*  Washington  to  Colonel  Heed. 
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fourth  of  January.  "  Search  the  volumes  of  history  through,  and  I 
much  question  whether  a  case  similar  to  ours  is  to  be  found,  to  wit : 
to  maintain  a  post  against  the  flower  of  the  British  troops  for  six 

months   together,  without  ,:i:  and   then  to   have  one   army 

disbanded  and  another  to  be  raised  within  the  same  distance  of  a 
reinforced  enemy.  It  is  too  much  to  attempt.  What  may  be  the 
final  issue  of  the  last  manoeuvre,  time  only  can  tell.  I  wish  this 
month  was  well  over  our  heads.  The  same  desire  to  retire  into  a 
chimney-corner,  seized  the  troops  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Massachusetts  (so  soon  as  their  time  expired),  as  had  worked 
upon  those  of  Connecticut,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  made  a 
tender  of  their  services  to  continue  till  their  lines  could  be  suf- 
ficiently strengthened.  We  are  now  left  with  a  good  deal  less  than 
half-raised  regiments,  and  about  five  thousand  militia,  who  only 
stand  engaged  to  the  middle  of  this  month,  when,  according  to 
custom,  they  will  depart,  let  the  necessity  of  their  stay  be  ever  so 
urgent.  Thus  it  is,  that  for  more  than  two  months  past  I  have 
scarcely  emerged  from  one  difficulty  before  I  have  plunged  into 
another.  How  it  will  end,  God  in  his  great  goodness  will  direct; 
I  am  thankful  for  his  protection  to  this  time.  We  are  told  that  we 
shall  soon  get  the  army  completed,  but  I  have  been  told  so  many 
things  which  have  never  come  to  pass,  that  I  distrust  everything."-j- 

General  Greene  wrote,  on  the  same  day :  "  We  have  just  ex- 
perienced the  inconvenience  of  disbanding  an  army  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  enemy,  and  forming  a  new  one  in  its  stead.  An  in- 
stance never  before  known.  Had  the  enemy  been  fully  acquainted 
with  our  condition,  I  can  not  pretend  to  say  what  might  have  been 
the  consequence."^ 

The  assurances  in  the  king's  speech,  that  a  competent  force  to 
crush  the  rebellion  would  be  sent  over  in  the  spring,  made  the 
American  loyalists  bold  at  the  opening  of  the  year ;  and,  in  some 
places  where  the  arm  of  the  imperial  government  was  yet  powerful, 

*  Powder.     The  word  was  omitted  because  the  letter  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
and  reveal  the  great  want. 

t  Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Eeed,  i.,  141. 
$  Froihingham's  "  Siege  of  Boston/'  page  285. 
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their  conduct  had  been  exceedingly  offensive,  and  a  few  tories 
wrought  great  mischief.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  few  adherents  of 
the  crown  became  particularly  obnoxious  on  account  of  their  sup- 
port of  the  legalized  robbery  and  piracy  of  Captain  Wallace,  of  the 
frigate  Rose,  who  commanded  a  small  British  fleet  in  Narraganset 
bay  during  the  year  1775.  His  chief  business  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  was  to  procure  supplies  of  food  for  the  army  in  Boston ; 
and  his  marauding  expeditions  for  the  purpose  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  British  name.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  plunder  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newport,  he  became  enraged,  and  threatened  the  town  with 
destruction.  He  demanded  from  the  people  provisions  for  his  little 
fleet,  and  to  enforce  his  demand  he  cut  off  their  supplies  of  fuel 
and  provisions  from  the  main.  Many  of  the  alarmed  inhabitants 
fled,  but  finally,  with  the  consent  of  the  state  government  and  the 
continental  Congress,  the  people  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
petty  sea-tyrant,  to  furnish  him  with  beer  and  fresh  provisions. 

Elated  with  this  success,  Wallace,  on  the  seventh  of  October, 
sailed  up  to  Bristol,  and  demanded  three  hundred  sheep  from  the 
inhabitants.  They  refused  compliance,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  while  rain  was  falling  copiously,  he  commenced  a  bombard- 
ment of  the  town.  Several  houses  were  burned,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness,  women  and  children  fled  to  the  open  fields  beyond 
the  marauder's  missiles,  where  they  suffered  terribly.  For  more 
than  a  month  afterward,  Wallace  fairly  revelled  in  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property.  Every  American  vessel  that  came  into  Newport 
harbor  was  captured  and  sent  into  Boston.  He  plundered  and 
burned  the  dwellings  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Providence,  in 
Narraganset  bay ;  and  at  the  close  of  November,  he  passed  over  to 
Connanicut  island,  opposite  Newport,  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
near  the  ferry,  plundered  the  people  of  their  most  valuable  prop- 
erty, and  carried  away  all  the  cattle  upon  the  island. 

These  outrages  aroused  the  vengeance  of  the  people  on  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  tory  abettors  of  Wallace  were  treated  with  great 
severity.  Wallace  threatened  the  island  with  a  dreadful  scourge 
on  that  account;  and  the  rumor  went  abroad,  that  a  naval  arma- 
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ment  from  Boston  would  soon  appear  in  Newport  harbor,  to  chastise 
the  republicans.  Governor  Cooke  wrote  to  Washington,  requesting 
military  aid,  and  the  commander-in-chief  sent  General  Lee  to  New- 
port, with  a  guard  and  a  party  of  riflemen,  to  plan  defensive  works 
there.  Lee  passed  through  Providence,  where  he  was  joined  by  a 
cadet  company  and  a  number  of  minute-men,  and,  on  Christmas 
day,  they  entered  Newport,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  suffering 
inhabitants. 

Lee  was  absent  from  headquarters  only  ten  days,  but  within  that 
time,  he  not  only  performed  the  specific  duties  for  which  he  was 
sent,  but  he  caused  the  arrest  of  all  the  tories  that  he  could  find. 
These  were  summoned  before  him,  and  he  sat  in  judgment  upon 
their  offences.  They  were  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  most  humiliating  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  conti- 
nental Congress  and  the  state  authorities.  The  language  and  scope 
of  that  oath  were  characteristic  of  the  fiery  adventurer  who  framed 
it.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"I, : — ,  here,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  as  I  hope 

for  ease,  honor,  and  comfort,  in  this  world,  and  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come,  most  earnestly,  devoutly,  and  religiously  swear,  that 
I  will  neither  directly  or  indirectly  assist  the  wicked  instruments  of 
ministerial  tyranny  and  villany  commonly  called  the  king's  troops 
and  navy,  by  furnishing  them  with  provisions  and  refreshments  of 
any  kind,  unless  authorized  by  the  continental  Congress,  or  legis- 
lature at  present  established  in  this  particular  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  do  also  swear,  by  the  Tremendous  and  Almighty  God, 
that  I  will  neither  directly  or  indirectly  convey  any  intelligence, 
nor  give  any  advice  to  the  aforesaid  enemies  described :  and  that  I 
pledge  myself,  if  I  should,  by  any  accident,  get  knowledge  of  such 
treasons,  to  inform,  immediately,  the  committee  of  safety ;  and,  as 
it  is  justly  allowed,  that  when  the  rights  and  sacred  liberties  of  a 
nation  are  invaded,  neutrality  is  not  less  base  and  criminal  than 
open  and  avowed  hostility :  I  do  further  swear  and  pledge  myself, 
as  I  hope  for  eternal  salvation,  that  I  will,  whenever  called  upon  by 

the  voice  of  the  continental  Congress,  or  by  that  of  the  legislature 

50 
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of  this  particular  colon}'  under  their  authority,  take  arms  and  sub- 
ject myself  to  military  discipline  in  defence  of  the  common  rights 
and  liberties  of  America.     So  help  me  God." 

Two  customhouse  officers  and  another  person,  refusing  to  sign 
this  oath,  were  taken  under  guard  to  Providence,  when,  alarmed  by 
the  assurance  that  they  would  be  conveyed  to  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  properly  dealt  with,  they  reluctantly  subscribed  the 
unpleasant  instrument.  After  this  the  tories  in  Rhode  Island  were 
circumspect  and  quiet,  for  they  feared  another  visit  from  General 
Lee.  That  officer  was  censured  by  some.  The  continental  Con- 
gress thought  his  measure  was  too  high-handed,  because  no  author- 
ity for  the  purpose  had  been  given  him ;  but  Lee  acted  upon  his 
avowed  principle,  that  in  revolutions  all  things  expedient  are  legal. 
Washington,  however,  better  acquainted  with  the  case,  approved  of 
his  conduct,  and  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Cooke,  on  the  sixth  of 
January,  he  said  :  "  I  have  seen  General  Lee  since  his  expedition, 
and  hope  Rhode  Island  will  derive  some  advantage  from  it."  Hg 
then  spoke  of  the  supplying  of  Wallace's  fleet  by  inhabitants  of 
Newport,  and  said :  "  I  know  not  what  pernicious  consequences 
may  result  from  a  precedent  of  this  sort....  Vigorous  regulations, 
and  such  as  at  another  time  would  appear  extraordinary,  are  now 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  our  country  against  the 
strides  of  tyranny,  making  against  it."* 

Secret  emissaries  were  also  busy  in  strengthening  the  ministerial 
power,  in  different  parts  of  the  colonies,  under  the  directions  of 
royal  governors  or  other  officials.  In  this  work  Major  Rogers,  the 
bold  commander  of  a  corps  of  rangers  during  the  old  war,  and  the 
companion  of  Putnam  and  Stark,  appeared  to  be  engaged,  rather 
as  a  spy  than  as  an  active  partisan.  He  came  from  England  to 
Philadelphia  in  September,  where  he  visited  John  and  Samuel 
Adams  with  the  apparent  object  of  offering  his  services  to  the 
Congress.  He  evinced  a  willingness  to  be  purchased  either  by 
Congress  or  the  king,  whichever  might  make  the  most  attractive 
bid.     "  lie  thinks,"  wrote  John  Adams  in  his  diary,  "we  shall  have 

*  Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  iii.,  227. 
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hot  work  next  spring.  He  told  me  an  old  half-pay  officer,  such  as 
himself,  would  sell  well  next  spring ;  and  when  he  went  awa}-,  he 
said  to  Samuel  Adams  and  me,  if  you  want  me  next  spring  for  any 
service,  }~ou  know  where  I  am,  send  for  me  ;  I  am  to  be  sold."  The 
next  morning  he  said  to  Adams :  "  I  have  a  hand  and  a  heart,  but  I 
do  not  choose,  by  offering  myself,  to  expose  nryself  to  destruction." 
The  conduct  of  Rogers  was  so  suspicious,  that  he  was  arrested  the 
same  day,  by  order  of  the  Pennsylvania  committee  of  safety,  and 
submitted  to  the  disposal  of  Congress.  They  ordered  his  release 
on  his  giving  his  parole  that  he  would  not  serve  against  America 
during  the  war.     He  then  went  to  New  York. 

Early  in  December,  Doctor  Wheelock,  of  Dartmouth  college, 
communicated  to  Washington  a  rumor,  that  Rogers  had  accepted  a 
commission  in  the  British  army,  had  been  second  in  command 
under  Carleton  at  Montreal,  and  had  been  through  the  American 
camp  at  St.  John,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Indian.  Doctor  Wheelock 
further  stated,  that  Rogers  had  lately  called  upon  him,  assured  him 
that  the  Congress  had  urged  him  to  take  a  commission  from  them, 
but  being  a  king's  officer,  on  half-pay,  he  would  not  accept  it. 
About  a  month  afterward  he  was  at  Medford,  near  the  American 
camp,  and  sent  a  written  request  to  Washington,  to  furnish  him 
with  a  permit  to  travel  in  any  part  of  the  country.  In  his  letter 
he  said:  "I  love  America;  it  is  my  native  country,  and  that  of  my 
family,  and  I  intend  to  spend  the  evening  of  my  days  in  it."  Im- 
pressed with  his  sincerity,  Washington  sent  General  Sullivan  to 
examine  him.  As  Rogers  could  give  no  good  reason  for  his  appear- 
ance at  Medford,  and  his  desire  to  journey  through  the  country 
Washington  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  the  lines,  nor  would  he 
give  him  a  permit  to  travel.  The  following  year  Rogers  joined  the 
British  arnry,  notwithstanding  his  love  for  America.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  colonel,  and  raised  the  eminent  corps  known 
as  the  Queen's  Rangers,  afterward  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Simcoe* 

*  In  January,  1776,  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  expressed  his  sus- 
picions of  the  professed  republicanism  of  Rogers,  and  suggested  that  "  his  conduct  should  be  at- 
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In  Virginia,  where  Lord  Dunmore  bad  been  working  against  tbe 
republicans  with  fierce  malignity,  ever  since  bis  flight  from  Wil- 
liamsburg, a  secret  enemy,  having  more  dangerous  designs  in  con- 
templation than  any  in  which  tbe  mercenary  Rogers  appears  to 
have  been  engaged,  was  employed.  Tbis  was  Doctor  John  Con- 
nolly, already  alluded  to.  He  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  for  several 
years  before  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  Revolution,  be  bad  resided  at 
Pittsburgh.  Washington  bad  corresponded  with  him  concerning 
lands  in  the  West,  and  Connolly  bad  once  dined  at  Mount  Vernon. 

When  the  quarrel  between  the  colonists  and  Great  Britain  waxed 
hot,  and  middle-men  could  not  be  tolerated,  Connolly  took  the  side 
of  the  crown,  and  became  a  supple  tool  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Dun- 
more.  They  projected  a  scheme  for  the  subjugation  of  Virginia, 
most  wicked  in  conception  and  atrocious  in  details.  Connolly  was 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  tories  in  the  western  country  and  Canada,  and 
induce  the  dissatified  savages  in  the  Ohio  region  to  co-operate  with 
them.  Detroit  was  to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  from 
that  point  tbe  motley  forces  of  white  men  and  Indians  were  to  enter 
Virginia  on  the  northwest,  destroy  all  opposers,  if  necessary,  pene- 
trate to  Alexandria,  and  then,  in  tbe  spring  of  1776,  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Dunmore,  who  was  to  ascend  the  Potomac  with  a  naval 
armament,  and  another  body  of  troops,  for  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  Virginia. 

Having  matured  the  plan,  Connolly  visited  General  Gage,  at 
Boston,  in  September,  1775,  to  receive  instructions  from  tbe  com- 
mander-in-chief. Gage  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  Connolly 
returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  received,  from  Dunmore,  the  com- 

tended  to  with  some  degree  of  vigilance  and  circumspection."  In  June  following,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  finding  him  travelling  through  the  country  without  any  apparent  object,  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  at  South  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey.  When  brought  before  Washington,  at  New  York,  he 
said  he  was  travelling  from  his  usual  home  in  New  Hampshire  to  Philadelphia,  on  business  with 
Congress.  That  business,  he  said,  was  to  make  a  secret  offer  of  his  services,  to  the  end  that,  in 
case  it  should  be  rejected,  he  might  have  his  way  left  open  to  an  employment  in  the  East  Indies,  to 
which  he  was  assigned.  Washington  sent  Rogers  to  Congress,  with  a  suggestion,  in  a  letter  to  the 
president,  "  whether  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  services."  The  Congress 
directed  him  to  be  sent  to  New  Hampshire.  He  soon  afterward  joined  the  British.  In  the  autumn 
of  1776,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner  in  Westchester  county.  Soon  after  the  battle 
at  Whiteplains  he  went  to  England,  and  Simcoe  became  commander  of  the  Queen's  Hangers. 
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mission  of  colonel.  He  soon  afterward  set  off  for  the  Ohio  country, 
on  his  important  mission,  with  two  companions  (Allen  Cameron  and 
Doctor  John  Smythe).  Near  Hagarstown,  in  Maryland,  they  were 
arrested  on  suspicion  and  taken  to  Fredericton.  Connolly's  papers, 
which  revealed  the  scheme,  were  concealed  in  the  tree  of  his  saddle. 
These  and  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Philadelphia.  The  Congress 
took  possession  of  the  papers,  and  ordered  Connolly  to  be  impris- 
oned at  Baltimore.  After  awhile  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  his 
parole  within  certain  limits,  but  he  was  not  set  absolutely  free  until 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1781.  He  several  times  importuned 
Washington  for  freedom,  but  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  characters  like  his,  always  declined  interfering,  for 
he  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Congress,  and  not  a  prisoner-of-war. 

Lord  Dunmore,  himself,  was  an  active  and  most  implacable 
enemy.  While  Washington  was  standing  as  jailor  of  the  British 
army  in  Boston,  and  was  preparing  to  drive  that  army  away  out  to 
sea,  or  make  the  troops  his  prisoners,  Dunmore  was  engaged  in  a 
cruel  marauding  warfare  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia.  We  have 
already  considered  the  circumstances  of  his  flight  from  his  palace 
at  Williamsburg,  to  the  Foivcy  man-of-war,  in  the  York  river.  He 
never  returned ;  and  with  all  the  malignity  of  a  petty  tyrant  as  he 
was,  he  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  oppress  and  injure  a 
people  whom  he  had  shamefully  misruled  and  maligned. 

From  the  Fotvey,  Dunmore  sent  messages  to  the  Virginia  house 
of  burgesses,  and  received  replies  from  them.  These  were  mutu- 
ally spirited  and  mutually  irritating.  Finally,  the  legislature  having 
passed  several  bills,  sent  for  the  governor  to  come  to  Williamsburgh 
to  sign  them,  assuring  him  that  his  person  should  be  safe.  He 
refused,  and  peremptorily  demanded  the  presentation  of  the  bills 
to  him  on  board  the  Foivey.  The  burgesses  denied  his  right  to 
make  such  demand,  and  refused.  Then  appointing  a  committee  of 
safety,*  clothed  with  delegated  powers  of  government,  they  ad- 

*  The  committee  of  safety  consisted  of  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Mason,  John  Page,  Richard 
Bland,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  Paul  Carvington,  Dudley  Digges,  James  Mercer,  Carter  Braxton, 
W'lliam  Cabell,  and  John  Tabb. 
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journed  until  October.  Thus  terminated  royal  power  in  Virginia, 
and  from  that  time  the  government  of  the  state  was  republican  in 
form. 

The  Virginia  convention  took  immediate  measures  to  raise  an 
armed  force  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  while  Dunmore,  breathing 
vengeance,  proceeded,  in  the  Fowei/,  to  Norfolk,  where  he  made  his 
headquarters.  Circumstances  compelled  him  to  remain  quiet  for 
awhile,  but  in  October  he  gratified  his  desire  for  revenge,  by  send- 
ing a  small  fleet  to  destroy  the  town  of  Hampton,  near  Old  Point 
Comfort.  Anticipating  the  movement,  the  inhabitants  had  applied 
to  the  committee  of  safety  for  succor.  They  sent  Colonel  Wood- 
ford, with  one  hundred  picked  Culpepper  men  to  protect  them. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  the  fleet  opened  a  cannonade 
upon  Hampton,  and,  under  cover  of  the  guns,  British  marines  and 
sailors  went  ashore  to  set  fire  to  the  houses.  Concealed  Virginia 
riflemen  sent  death-shots  among  the  invaders  so  copiously,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  vessels  moved  further  into 
the  stream,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rifle-bullets.  At  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  the  fleet  bore  down  upon  the  town,  and  poured  a 
heavy  fire  of  round-shot  upon  it.  Woodford  had  just  arrived,  and 
the  vessels  being  within  rifle-shot,  his  sure  marksmen  made  dreadful 
havoc  of  life  upon  them.  Men  were  picked  off  in  every  part  of 
the  ships,  and  great  terror  soon  prevailed  in  the  fleet.  The  cannon 
were  deserted,  for  every  gunner  became  a  target  for  the  riflemen. 
The  British  commander,  unable  to  endure  a  fire  so  deadly,  ordered 
the  cables  to  be  slipped  and  the  vessels  to  retreat.  This  movement 
was  difficult,  for  men  seen  at  the  helm,  or  aloft  adjusting  the  sails, 
were  singled  out  and  shot  down.  Many  of  them  retreated  to  the 
holds  of  their  vessels  and  refused  obedience  to  their  commanders 
when  ordered  out  on  the  perilous  duty.  Before  the  fleet  could 
escape,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  Woodford's  corps,  sunk 
five  vessels.     Victory  for  the  republicans  was  complete. 

On  hearing  of  this  defeat,  Dunmore  was  greatly  enraged.  In  his 
broad  Scotch  dialect,  he  swore  terribly,  and  for  several  days  he 
would  hardly  listen  to  the  words  of  his  best  friends.     His  malignity 
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seemed  to  increase  with  evidences  of  his  impotency ;  and,  on  the 
seventh  of  November,  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  martial 
law  throughout  all  Virginia.  He  unfurled  the  British  ensiim  over 
the  Foivey,  and  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  slaves  who  should  repair 
to  it  and  bear  arms  for  the  king.  He  sent  a  party  into  Norfolk  to 
steal  away  the  republican  printing  press.*  Other  parties  were  sent 
to  plunder  along  the  shores  of  the  Elizabeth  and  James  rivers ;  and  at 
the  head  of  a  motley  force  of  tories  and  negroes,  Dunmore  pene- 
trated Princess  Anne  county,  and  laid  waste  all  property  in  his  path. 

At  about  this  time  the  capture  of  Connolly  had  revealed  to  the 
Virginians  the  wicked  scheme  of  Dunmore  to  brino;  the  savages  of 
the  forests  down  upon  them.  This  revelation  filled  the  people 
with  burning  indignation.  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned a  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  militia  by  the  committee  of 
safety,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  "all  the  forces  raised  or 
to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colon),"  had  summoned  a  corps 
of  volunteers  from  various  counties,  to  rendezvous  at  Williamsburg. 
Soon  three  hundred  minute-men,  one  third  of  them  from  Culpeper 
county,  were  at  the  Virginia  capital.  The  Culpeper  men  had  a 
peculiarly  fierce  appearance.  They  wore  green  hunting-shirts,  with 
Henry's  burning  words — Liberty  or  Death — in  large  white  letters 
upon  their  breasts.  In  their  hats  were  bucks'  tails ;  in  their  belts 
were  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives ;  and  over  them  waved  a 
white  flag  bearing  the  significant  device  of  a  coiled  rattlesnake,  and 
the  words — Don't  tread  on  me  !~\~ 

William  Woodford  had  been  appointed  colonel  of  the  second 
regiment,  with  Alexander  Spottswood  as  major,  and  the  heroic 
Captain  Bullit,  who  distinguished  himself  near  Fort  Duquesne 
seven   years   before,  as   adjutant-general.      When   Dunmore   com- 

*  John  Holt,  who  was  afterward  a  printer  in  New  York,  was  then  publishing  a  whig  paper  in 
Norfolk.  His  types  and  two  of  his  workmen  were  carried  on  board  of  the  Fowey.  The  corporation 
of  Norfolk  remonstrated  against  the  outrage,  when  the  governor  replied,  that  he  had  done  the  people 
of  the  town  good  service  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  having  their  minds  poisoned  with 
rebellious  doctrines. 

t  This  device  was  upon  many  flags  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Revolution.  The  expression, 
"Don't  tread  on  me!"  had  a  double  signification  It  might  be  used  in  a  supplicating  tone  — 
"Don't  tread  on  me  ;"  or,  menacingly —  "  Do  n't  tread  on  me." 
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meneed  his  marauding  operations.  "Woodford,  accompanied  by  Bul- 
lit,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  devastation  in  lower  Virginia.  The 
fugitive  governor  was  alarmed,  and  armed  the  tories  and  negroes 
who  had  joined  his  standard.  He  cast  up  batteries  at  Norfolk,  and 
also  at  the  Great  Bridge  over  the  Elizabeth  river,  twelve  miles 
above  the  town,  which  was  the  only  point  where  the  Virginians 
could  conveniently  cross  that  stream.  At  the  latter  place,  on  the 
ninth  of  December,  the  Virginians  and  Dunmore's  party  (the  latter 
consisting  of  two  hundred  regulars,  a  corps  of  Norfolk  loyalists 
and  a  miserable  crew  of  white  people  and  negroes,  recruited  from 
the  dregs  of  the  population  of  both  races)  had  a  severe  skirmish. 
The  Virginians  gained  the  victory  without  losing  a  man ;  while 
their  enemy,  leaving  more  than  sixty  behind  them,  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  fled  in  confusion,  utterly  discomfited. 

This  second  reverse  in  battle  greatly  exasperated  Lord  Dunmore, 
and  in  his  rage  at  first,  he  swore  that  he  would  hang  the  boy  who 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  disaster.  His  adherents  were  alarmed 
by  the  defeat,  and  the  loyalists  refused  further  service  unless  they 
might  act  with  the  regulars.  The  Virginians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  high  spirits.  Many  timid  persons  who  had  rallied  to  the 
royal  flag  because  of  compulsion,  joined  hands  with  the  republicans ; 
and  nine  days  after  the  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge,  "Woodford  en- 
tered Norfolk  in  triumph.  The  next  morning  Colonel  (afterward 
major-general)  Robert  Howe,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  North- 
Carolinians,  who  came  up  to  help  the  Virginians  in  their  distress, 
also  entered  Norfolk,  and  being  superior  to  Woodford  in  rank,  he 
took  the  general  command  of  the  patriot  troops. 

The  loyalists  at  Norfolk  now  took  refuge  on  board  the  British 
vessels,  while  the  poor  negroes  who  had  deserted  their  whig  masters 
and  joined  the  standard  of  Dunmore,  were  left  without  care  and 
protection,  and  many  starved.  At  the  same  time  the  batteries  on 
shore  were  abandoned,  the  cannon  were  spiked,  and  the  active 
enemies  of  republicanism  were  again  afloat. 

Distress  soon  prevailed  fearfully  in  the  crowded  ships,  and  the 
keen  fangs  of  famine  menaced  the  refugees.     It  was  almost  impos- 
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sible  to  procure  food  from  the  shore,  because  the  republicans  were 
alert,  and  cut  off  or  drove  back  parties  sent  upon  such  errands ;  and 
the  Virginians,  with  their  fatal  rifles,  continually  galled  the  British 
from  the  houses  near  the  water.  At  this  juncture,  when  Dunmore 
was  about  to  abandon  his  position,  the  armed  ship  Liverpool  came 
into  the  harbor,  and  for  a  moment  upheld  his  weak  cause.  By  the 
captain  of  the  Liverpool,  Dunmore  sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Howe, 
commanding  him  to  cease  firing  upon  the  fleet,  and  to  supply  his 
majesty's  vessels  with  provisions.  Howe  flatly  refused  compliance, 
when  Dunmore  threatened  to  destroy  the  town,  and  notified  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  friends  of  the  king,  to  leave  at  once. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  1776,  that 
threat  was  executed  with  fearful  results.  At  four  o'clock  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  town,  and  some  sailors  and  marines 
went  on  shore  and  set  fire  to  warehouses.  The  wind  was  fresh  and 
favorable  in  its  course  for  a  general  conflagration.  The  houses 
were  chiefly  built  of  pine-wood,  and  were  highly  combustible.  For 
fifty  hours  the  fire  raged,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  whigs  and 
tories,  saw  their  property  and  their  houses  licked  up  by  the  inex- 
orable consumer;  and  their  heads  were  made  shelterless  in  the 
cold  winter  air,  without  the  power  of  staying  the  fury  of  the 
destroyer,  or  saving  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Not  content  with  laying  the  town  in  ashes,  the  petty  Nero-like 
tyrant,  heightened  the  terror  of  the  scene  and  the  anguish  of  the 
people,  by  a  cannonade  from  the  ships  during  the  conflagration. 
Parties  of  musketeers,  also,  went  to  places  where  the  shivering  peo- 
ple were  collected,  and  attacked  them.  Horror  reigned  supreme, 
and  utter  desolation  and  destitution  bore  rule.  Almost  six  thou- 
sand people  were  made  homeless,  and  a  million  and  a  half  dollars' 
worth  of  their  property  was  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Yet  a  kind  Providence  guarded  the  lives  of  the  smitten  inhabitants. 
During  the  three  days  of  terror,  while  the  fire  raged  and  the  can- 
non thundered,  not  one  of  the  republican  troops  was  killed,  and 
only  three  or  four  women  and  children  were  slain  in  the  streets. 
At    last    the    invading    parties    were    driven    back    to    the    fleet 
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Dunmore  and  his  marauders,  were  engaged  for  several  months 
afterward  in  an  unsuccessful  amphibious  warfare  upon  other  por- 
tions of  the  Virginia  coast.:;: 

Intelligence  of  Dunmore's  operations  in  his  native  colony  had 
reached  the  commander-in-chief  from  time  to  time,  and  added  to 
the  weight  of  his  cares,  responsibilities,  and  anxieties.  Early  in 
December,  a  sloop  bearing  supplies,  sent  by  Dunmore  for  the 
British  army  at  Boston,  was  captured  by  the  armed  schooner  Lee, 
commanded  by  Manly,  and  a  letter  from  the  royal  governor  to 
General  Howe,  and  other  papers,  found  on  board,  were  sent  to 
Washington.  Dunmore's  letter  invited  Howe  to  send  reinforce- 
ments  to  Virginia,  and  to  partly,  if  not  entirely,  transfer  the  war  to 
that  colony.  The  British  general  wras  also  informed  of  Dunmore's 
intention  of  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  slaves.  The  atrocious 
plans  revealed  by  this  letter  gave  Washington  much  uneasiness. 
"If,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  "that 
man  is  not  crushed  before  spring,  he  will  become  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  America  has;  his  strength  will  increase  as  a  snowball, 
by  rolling ;  and  faster,  if  some  expedient  can  not  be  hit  upon  to 
convince  the  slaves  and  servants  of  the  impotency  of  his  designs. 
You  will  see  by  his  letters,-)-  what  pains  he  is  taking  to  invite  a  rein- 
forcement at  all  events  there,  and  to  transplant  the  war  to  the 
southern  colonies.     I  do  not  think  that  forcing  his  lordship  on  ship- 

*  These  movements  of  Lord  Dunmore  in  lower  Virginia,  produced  some  alarm  at  Mount  Ver- 
non and  its  vicinity,  for  some  thought  the  governor  would  sail  up  the  Potomac,  attempt  the  capture  of 
Mrs.  Washington,  and  lay  Mount  Vernon  waste.  Lund  Washington  wrote  to  the  general  and  said  : 
«'  Many  people  have  made  a  stir  about  Mrs.  Washington's  continuing  at  Mount  Vernon,  but  I  can 
not  think  there  is  any  danger.  The  thought,  I  believe,  originated  in  Alexandria;  from  thence  it 
got  to  Loudoun,  and  I  am  told  the  people  of  Loudoun  talk  of  sending  a  guard  to  conduct  Lcr  up  to 
Berkeley,  with  some  of  their  principal  men  to  persuade  her  to  leave  this  place,  and  accept  their 
offer.  Mr.  John  Augustine  Washington  wrote,  pressing  her  to  leave  Mount  Vernon.  She  does  not 
believe  herself  in  danger.  Lord  Dunmore  will  hardly  himself  venture  up  this  river;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve he  will  send  on  that  errand.  Surely  her  old  acquaintance,  the  attorney,  who,  with  his  family, 
is  on  board  his  ship,  would  prevent  his  doing  an  act  of  that  kind.  You  may  depend  I  will  be 
watchful,  and,  upon  the  least  alarm,  persuade  her  to  remove." — Sparks,  iii.,  196. 

t  Washington  sent  the  intercepted  letters  to  the  president  of  Congress.  That  body,  on  the 
fourth  of  December,  had,  by  resolution,  recommended  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  "to  resist  to  the 
utmost  the  arbitrary  government  intended  to  be  established  therein  by  their  governor,  Lord  Dun- 
more, as  manifestly  appears  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  lordship's  conduct  for  some  months  past." — 
Journals,  L,  260.  The  Congress  also  fitted  out  a  small  fleet  to  oppose  Dunmore  in  the  Virginia 
waters.     That  enterprise  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 
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board  i#  sufficient;  nothing  less  than  depriving  him  of  life  or  liberty 
will  secure  peace  to  Virginia,  as  motives  of  resentment  actuate  his 
conduct,  to  a  degree  equal  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  colony." 

General  Lee  also  wrote  to  his  Virginia  namesake  on  the  same 
subject,  and  in  few  words  developed  the  plan  which  he  thought 
would  be  the  best  policy  to  pursue  toward  the  enemies  of  the 
country.  He  proposed  to  seize  them  and  confiscate  their  property, 
or  at  least  "lay  them  under  heavy  contributions  for  the  public." 

A  little  earlier  than  the  interception  of  Dunmore's  letter, 
Washington  had  received  at  headquarters,  a  dangerous  tory  of 
South  Carolina,  named  Moses  Kirkland,  who  had  been  captured 
on  his  voyage  to  Boston.  He  had  been  employed  by  Stuart, 
the  British  Indian  agent  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  Boston  to  concert  with  General  Gage  a  plan 
for  an  attack  on  the  southern  states.  The  papers  and  letters  of 
Stuart,  which  he  bore,  revealed  the  whole  plan,  which  Avas  for  the 
royal  forces  to  operate  by  sea,  and  the  savages,  under  the  direction 
of  Stuart,  by  land.  Among  the  papers  were  letters  from  Tonyn, 
the  governor  of  Florida,  at  St.  Augustine,  which  showed  the  weak- 
ness of  that  post.  This  was  an  important  arrest ;  and  Washington, 
in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, after  remarking  that  he  had  "  Kirkland  well  secured,"  said : 
"  Indeed,  these  papers  are  of  so  great  consequence,  that  I  think  this 
but  little  inferior  to  any  prize  our  famous  Manly  has  taken." 

The  harsh  treatment  which  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  Canada  (information  of  which  had  reached 
Washington  at  about  this  time)  justified  even  more  rigorous  meas- 
ures toward  the  enemies  of  the  cause  than  the  holding  of  important 
men  as  hostages,  over  whom  should  hans;  the  fate  to  which  Ameri- 
can  prisoners  might  be  subjected. 

At  about  the  middle  of  December,  Washington  was  truly  in- 
formed, that  Colonel  Allen  had  been  thrust  into  the  hold  of  the 
Gaspe,  at  Montreal,  heavily  ironed,  and  treated  without  regard  to 
decency,  humanity,  or  the  rules  of  war.  He  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  Howe  on  the  eighteenth,  in  which  he  demanded  his  imme- 
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diate  attention  to  the  subject,  saying :  "  From  the  character  which 
Mr.  Howe  bears  as  a  man  of  honor,  gentleman,  and  soldier,  I  Hatter 
myself  that  my  demand  will  meet  with  his  approbation.  I  take 
the  liberty,  also,"  he  continued,  "of  informing  you,  that  I  shall 
consider  your  silence  as  a  confirmation  of  the  report;  and  further 
assuring  you,  that,  whatever  treatment  Colonel  Allen  receives, 
whatever  fate  he  undergoes,  such,  exactly,  shall  be  the  treatment 
and  fate  of  Brigadier-General  Prescott,  now  in  our  hands."  After 
speaking  of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  in  this  case,  and 
the  duty  which  the  Americans  owed  to  their  friends  in  captivity,  he 
alluded  to  the  noble  personal  qualities  of  General  Howe  and  said, 
in  allusion  to  his  brother,  who  was  killed  near  Ticonderoga  :  "  The 
Americans,  in  general,  esteem  it  as  not  the  least  of  their  misfor- 
tunes, that  the  name  of  a  Howe,  a  name  so  dear  to  them,  should 
appear  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  the  instruments  employed 
by  a  wicked  ministry  for  their  destruction." 

General  Howe,  in  reply,  informed  Washington  that  he  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  as  his  command  did  not  extend  to 
Canada;  and  then,  as  in  duty  bound,  evinced  his  loyalty  to  his 
employers  by  resenting  the  conclusion  of  Washington's  letter,  as 
"  big  with  invective"  against  his  superiors,  insulting  to  himself,  and 
a  cause  for  obstructing  any  further  intercourse  between  the  two 
commanders.  But  Washington's  letter  had  the  desired  effect.  On 
the  very  next  day  Howe  wrote  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  said :  "  Mr. 
Washington,  presuming  upon  the  number  and  rank  of  the  prisoners 
in  his  possession,  has  threatened  retaliation  in  point  of  treatment  to 
any  prisoners  of  theirs  in  our  power."  This  information  was  full 
of  significant  warning  to  the  haughty  ministry,  and  Colonel  Allen, 
who  had  been  frequently  threatened,  on  his  voyage  to  England  as 
a  rebel  captive,  with  a  ride  to  Tyburn  hill  in  the  hangman's  cart, 
was  treated  with  leniency  on  his  arrival,  as  a  prisoner-of-war. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

a.  secret  expedition  in  preparation speculations  concerning  it letter 

from  london designs  against  new  york  and  the  hudson  river  region 

tryon's  movements captain  sears  in  camp his  foray  upon  riving- 

ton his  plan  for  securing  the  tories,  approved  by  washington  and 

lee  —  Washington's  caution  —  lee    sent   to    Connecticut — his   instruc- 
tions  HIS    MOVEMENTS    THERE CO-OPERATION    OF    GOVERNOR    TRUMBULL 

ALARM    IN    NEW    YORK TIMIDITY    OF  THE    COMMITTEE    OF  SAFETY FLIGHT  OF 

TORIES TROOPS  ENTER  THE  CITY SIR  HENRY  CLINTON  IN  THE    HARBOR HIS 

PEACEFUL  PROFESSIONS  AND  DEPARTURE. 

The  resolution  of  the  continental  Congress,  adopted  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  authorizing  Washington  to  attack 
Boston  in  any  manner  he  might  think  expedient,  notwithstanding 
the  town  and  property  in  it  might  thereby  be  destroyed,  reached 
him  at  the  beginning  of  January.  This  resolution  gave  strength 
to  his  own  inclinations,  and  he  determined,  weak  as  his  army  was  in 
numbers,  to  make  an  effort  speedily  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the 
New  England  capital.  Recent  movements  of  that  enemy  conspired 
to  strengthen  this  resolution,  and  urged  Washington  to  the  execu- 
tion  of  his  designs  as  early  as  possible.  At  the  close  of  December, 
he  was  assured  that  General  Howe  was  fitting  out  a  part  of  his  fleet 
in  Boston  harbor  for  some  secret  enterprise,  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  At  first  it  was  thought  by  some,  that 
Rhode  Island  and  the  coasts  of  Connecticut  were  its  destination, 
but  the  season  of  the  year  (the  bays  and  harbors  being  filled  with 
ice)  rendered  such  an  expedition  improbable.  Finally,  it  became 
evident  that  the  coasts  of  the  southern  states  were  to  be  the  chief 
theatre  of  its  operations. 

Knowing  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  city  of  New  York ; 
the  restraints  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  were  kept 
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by  the  presence  of  the  British  man-of-war  in  the  harbor,  with  the 
royal  governor,  Trvon,  on  board ;  and  the  desire  of  the  imperial 
government  to  separate  New  England  from  the  other  colonies,  by 
establishing  a  chain  of  military  connection  between  New  York  and 
Canada,  Washington  apprehended  that  Sir  Henry  might  first  enter 
the  waters  around  Manhattan  island,  and  take  possession  of  that 
key  to  the  interior/'1 

As  early  as  the  fifth  of  October,  a  letter  had  been  laid  before  the 
continental  Congress,  written  by  a  well-informed  person  in  London, 
which  revealed  a  secret  plan  of  operations  formed  by  the  ministry, 
and  which  had  been  sent  to  General  Howe.  It  proposed  to  first 
secure  possession  of  New  York  city,  by  the  aid  of  Governor  Tryon 
and  the  tory  popnlation,  and  next  the  city  of  Albany.  Rigorous 
measures  were  to  be  used  toward  those  who  did  not  join  the  king's 
troops.  They  were  to  be  declared  rebels,  and  treated  as  such. 
The  Hudson  river,  the  East  river,  and  the  Sound,  were  to  be  held 
in  possession  by  small  armed  vessels ;  and  all  communication  was  to 
be  cut  off  between  the  province  of  New  York  and  those  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  consequently  with  all  south  of  them. 
By  these  means  the  ministry  and  their  friends  expected  to  either 
starve  the  garrisons  or  retake  the  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  open  a  safe  intercourse  between  New  York,  Albany,  and 
Quebec.  "  Thereby,"  said  the  writer,  "they  would  offer  the  fairest 
opportunity  to  their  soldiery  and  Canadians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Indians  to  be  procured  by  Guy  Johnson,  to  make  continual 
irruptions  into  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut, 
and  so  distract  and  divide  the  provincial  forces,  as  to  render  it  easy 
for  the  British  army  at  Boston  to  defeat  them,  break  the  spirit  of 
the  Massachusetts  people,  depopulate  their  country,  and  compel  an 
absolute  subjection  to  Great  Britain."f 

The  warnings  of  this  letter  were  heeded  by  the  Congress,  and  on 

*  An  Iroquois  chief,  who,  long  before  the  Revolution,  chalked  out,  for  a  British  officer,  a  sketch 
of  the  features  of  the  inland  country,  said,  with  jealous  air  but  prophetic  words,  that  Louisburg  was 
one  of  the  keys  to  it,  and  New  York  another,  and  that  the  power  which  might  hold  both  would 
open  the  great  chest  and  have  Indians  and  all. — Smith's  History  of  New  York,  ii.,  181. 

+  American  Archives.  -1th  scries,  hi.,  1281. 
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the  seventh,  that  body  ordered  —  "That  the  provincial  convention 
of  New  York  be  directed  immediately  to  render  Hudson's  river 
defensible ;"  to  inquire  into  the  best  points  whereon  to  erect  small 
batteries,  "  so  as  to  annoy  the  enemy  on  their  passage ;"  to  estab- 
lish, "  at  proper  distances,  posts  to  be  ready  to  give  intelligence  to 
the  country  in  case  of  any  invasion ;"  and  "  to  take  the  most 
effectual  method  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  if, 
upon  examination,  they  find  it  practicable."* 

It  was  well  known,  at  this  time,  that  the  machinations  of  Tryon 
were  producing  continual  distractions  in  the  politics  of  New  York. 
He  managed  to  keep  together  a  large  body  of  open  and  secret 
tories  on  Long  Island ;  and  by  many  artful  intrigues  and  false 
promises,  he  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  king  in  the  interior  to 
stand  by  their  faith,  while  the  Johnson  family  were  busily  engaged 
in  winning  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  over  to  the  royal  side. 

These  circumstances  placed  the  whigs  in  New  York  in  a  dilemma 
that  made  them  ever  cautious  and  sometimes  timid,  for  they  knew 
not  how  extensive  tory  disaffection  to  the  republican  cause  might 
be.  This  caution  was  misconstrued  by  loyalists  as  a  hopeful  hesi- 
tancy, if  not  an  actual  change  of  opinions ;  and  from  the  cabin  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Tryon  wrote  to  Howe,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  decreasing  in  the  colony 
of  New  York,  and  that  five  thousand  troops  could  easily  restore 
commerce  and  the  royal  government  there.  He  offered  to  take 
the  field,  against  the  rebels,  under  Clinton ;  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  he  could  raise  from  two  to  three  thousand  tories,  pro- 
vided they  could  be  put  upon  the  regular  establishment.  He 
requested  Howe  to  send  him  three  thousand  muskets  with  which 
to  arm  them,  and  a  hundred  thousand  cartridges;  and  concluded 
his  letter  by  saying,  that  in  his  present  condition  he  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  getting  ashore  to  resume  his  government. 

Howe  declined  sending  troops  because  he  could  not  spare  them, 
before  spring;  and  he  also  declined  sending  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion then,  because  he  thought  such  a  movement,  made  before  the 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  i.,  199. 
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weapons  could  be  used,  would  only  serve  to  alarm  and  strengthen 
the  insurgents.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Howe 
instructed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  look  into  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
on  his  way  south,  consult  with  Tryon,  and  attack  or  spare  the  city 
as  circumstances  should  dictate. 

The  more  "Washington  reflected  upon  the  expedition  fitting  out 
in  Boston  harbor,  the  stronger  was  his  conviction  that  New  York 
would  be  the  first  point  of  attack.  The  warning  given  to  the 
Congress  by  the  London  letter,  had  awakened  many  anxious 
thoughts  in  his  mind;  and  as  opening  events  confirmed  the  asser- 
tions of  the  writer,  he  felt  more  and  more  impatient  to  strike  the 
enemy  in  Boston  a  fatal  blow,  and  then  hasten  westward  to  frus- 
trate the  designs  of  the  government  against  the  province  of  New 
York.  But  prudence  would  not  allow  him  to  detach  a  portion  of 
his  army  for  that  purpose,  while  the  enemy  before  him  was  increas- 
ing in  strength ;  nor  would  prudence  allow  him  to  strike  that 
enemy  until  fully  prepared  to  give  an  effectual  blow. 

Captain  Isaac  Sears,  one  of  the  earliest  and  boldest  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  New  York,  who,  from  the  period  of  the  Stamp-act  excite- 
ment until  the  time  in  question,  had  been  distinguished  there  for  his 
uncompromising  and  active  hostility  to  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
and  their  abettors,  was  now  in  Washington's  camp,  and  had  laid 
before  him  a  feasible  scheme  (which  he  had  already  proposed  to 
leading  men  in  Connecticut)  for  disarming  the  tories  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption,  and  strengthening  the  republican  cause  there. 

The  timid  proceedings  of  the  provincial  Congress  of  New  York 
during  the  summer  of  1775;  the  evident  increase  in  the  number 
of  loyalists  in  that  province,  and  the  insolent  abuse  which  Biving- 
ton,  the  tory  printer,  had  poured  upon  Sears  and  his  political 
friends,  goaded  him  on  to  the  perpetration  of  an  act,  justified,  pcr- 
hapSj  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  but  which  was  severely  con- 
demned by  the  friends  of  the  crown,  and  the  conservative  whigs, 
while  it  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  zealous  republicans.  Sears 
went  into  his  native  colony  of  Connecticut,  raised  a  company  of 
one  hundred  horsemen,  led  them  toward  New  York,  entered  the 
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city  at  noonday,  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  the  printing  office  of  Rivington,  at  the  foot 
of  Wall  street,  placed  a  guard  with  fixed  bayonets  around  it,  pui 
all  the  types  into  bags,  destroyed  the  presses  and  other  apparatus, 
and  then,  in  the  same  order,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  left 
the  city,  cheered  by  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.  On  their  way 
back  to  Connecticut,  the  invaders  disarmed  every  tory  in  their 
path,  and  taking  with  them  the  Reverend  Samuel  Seabury  (a  high- 
church  clergyman),  and  two  other  loyalists,  carried  them  in  triumph 
to  New  Haven.     There  Rivington's  types  were  cast  into  bullets. 

Elated  with  this  success,  Sears  wrote  a  letter  to  three  of  the 
Connecticut  delegates  in  the  continental  Congress  (Sherman,  Dyer, 
and  Deane),  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  for 
the  general  disarming  of  the  tories  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
He  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  men 
might  be  raised  for  the  purpose,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  if  the  enterprise  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Congress, 
and  that  five  hundred  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  would  join 
them.  He  remarked :  "  We  have  little  else  to  do  this  winter  but 
to  purge  the  land  of  such  villains."*  But  Sears  appears  not  to 
have  been  successful  in  that  quarter;  and  being  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  having  the  command  of  the  little  fleet  then  fitting 
out  at  Philadelphia,  to  cruise  off  the  southern  coasts,-)*  he  repaired 
to  headquarters,  at  Cambridge,  in  December,  to  lay  his  scheme  for 
disarming  the  tories  before  the  commander-in-chief.  He  portrayed 
the  critical  situation  of  New  York ;{  and  he  proposed  that  Wash- 

*  Hollister's  History  of  Connecticut,  ii.,  2U. 

t  "  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  "  that  the  command  of  the  ships  fitting  out  at  Phila.  is  to  be  given  to 
Captain  Hopkins,  which  I  am  much  surprised  at,  for  I  judged  that  that  department  was  for  me, 
which  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  hints  given  me  by  many  members  of  the  Congress;  but  it  is 
too  often  the  case,  when  a  man  has  done  the  most  he  gets  the  least  rewards.  It  is  not  for  the  lucre 
of  gain  that  I  want  the  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  American  navy,  but  it  is  because  I  know 
myself  capable  of  the  station,  and  because  I  think  I  can  do  my  country  more  service  in  that  depart- 
ment than  in  any  other." — Sears's  Letter  to  Sherman,  Dyer,  and  Deane. 

I  On  the  twentv-seventh  of  December,  a  whig  in  New  York  wrote  to  his  friend  in  Connecticut,  and 
said  :  "  Just  after  you  left  town,  the  Phoenix,  a  forty-gun  ship,  arrived  and  anchored  jugt  before  Mr. 
Drakes,  and  in  two  or  three  days  after,  the  Asia,  in  company  with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  came  and 
anchored  opposite  to  Peck's  slip,  so  that  we  are  highly  honored.  General  Dalrymple  is  on  board 
the  Phcenix,  and  it  is  rumored  that  they  have  two  hundred  troops  concealed  on  board,  which  has, 
for  near  a  week  past,  kept  us  on  pretty  hard  duty." 
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ington  should  write  to  Governor  Trumbull,  asking  him  to  raise  two 
regiments  for  the  work  of  humbling  the  servants  and  friends  of  the 
crown  in  that  province. 

Washington  thought  favorably  of  Sears's  plan,  and  took  it  into 

consideration;  and  just  as  General  Lee  was  departing  for  Newport, 

Sears  gained  the  ear  and    favorable  consideration    of  that  officer. 

Lee  wrote  to  Washington  immediately  after  his  return  to  camp, 

and  said  :  "  The  consequences  of  the  enemy's  possessing  themselves 

of  New  York  have  appeared  to  me  so  terrible,  that  I  have  scarcely 

been   able   to   sleep   from   apprehensions  on   the   subject.      These 

apprehensions    daily   increase.      You    have    it   in    your    power,   at 

present,  to   prevent  this   dreadful   event....     New   York   must  be 

secured ;  but  it  will  never,  I  am  afraid,  be  secured  by  direct  order 

of  the  Congress,  for  obvious  reasons....     I  am  sensible  that  no  men 

can  be  spared  from  the  lines  in  our  present  circumstances ;  but  I 

would  propose  that  you  should  detach  me  into  Connecticut,  and 

lend  your  name  for  collecting  a  body  of  volunteers."     He  said  he 

had  been  assured  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a 

sufficient  number  in   Connecticut,  and   these   acting,  if  necessary, 

with   some   Jersey  troops    under   Lord    Stirling,   would    effect  the 

security  of  New  York,  "  and  the  expulsion  or  suppression  of  that 

dangerous  banditti  of  tories,  who  have  appeared  in  Long  Island, 

with  the  professed  intention  of  acting  against  the  authority  of  the 

Congress.      Not  to  crush  these  serpents,"  he  said,  "  before   their 

rallies  are  grown,  would  be  ruinous."      Lee  concluded  by  urging 

Washington  to  put  the  plan  into  immediate  execution,  if  it  should 

meet  with    his  approbation.      "  The  sooner  it  is  entered  upon  the 

better,"  he  said;  "indeed  the  delay  of  a  single  day  may  be  fatal." 

Washington  felt  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  as  keenly  as 
Lee,  but  aware  of  the  carefulness  of  the  Congress  not  to  interfere 
unnecessarily  with  the  immediate  concerns  of  the  respective  colo- 
nics; and  also  sensible  of  the  existing  jealousy  of  military  power, 
he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  absolute  responsibility  of  exceeding 
his  instructions.  He  felt  the  truth  of  Lee's  remarks,  that  the  best 
members  of  Congress  expected    that  he  would    take  much  upon 
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himself,  as  referring  every  matter  of  importance  to  them,  was,  in 
fact,  defeating  the  project.  "  Your  situation  is  such,"  said  Lee,  ar- 
gumentatively,  "  that  the  salvation  of  the  whole  depends  on  your 
striking,  at  certain  crises,  vigorous  strokes,  without  previously  com- 
municating your  intentions."  But  the  cautious  Washington  was 
wiser  than  his  impetuous  adviser,  and  immediately  addressed  John 
Adams,  then  at  Watertown,  on  the  subject,  asking  his  opinion  of 
the  expediency  and  practicability  of  the  plan,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  regarded  as  beyond  his  line  of  duty. 

Adams  made  a  prompt  reply.  He  heartily  approved  of  the 
enterprise,  and  gave  his  reasons  at  some  length.  He  believed  it  to 
be  feasible ;  and  as  the  city  and  province  of  New  York  formed  a 
sort  of  key  to  the  whole  continent,  in  its  present  political  aspect, 
the  Hudson  river  being  a  passage  to  Canada,  to  the  great  lakes, 
and  to  all  the  Indian  nations,  he  thought  that  no  efforts  should  be 
spared  to  secure  that  region.  He  considered  it  perfectly  clear  that 
such  an  enterprise  was  within  the  limits  of  Washington's  command, 
for  if  a  body  of  armed  people  on  Long  Island  were  opposing  the 
republican  cause,  and  were  furnishing  the  British  army  and  navy 
with  supplies,  "  no  man,"  he  said,  "  can  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  is 
an  hostile  invasion  of  American  liberty,  as  much  as  that  now  made 
in  Boston."  And  if  there  were  a  body  of  tories  in  the  city  of  New 
York  waiting  only  for  the  protection  of  British  arms  to  cause  them 
to  become  open  and  active  enemies  of  the  Congress,  it  was  high 
time,  he  said,  that  the  city  was  secured.  "  Upon  the  whole,  sir,"  he 
remarked  in  conclusion,  "  my  opinion  is,  that  General  Lee's  is  a 
very  useful  proposal,  and  will  answer  many  good  ends."* 

Thus  advised  by  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  members  of 
the  continental  Congress,  Washington  felt  that  he  had  semi-official 
sanction,  and  acted  accordingly.  He  immediately  drew  up  instruc- 
tions for  Lee,  and  despatched  him  to  Connecticut  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  plan.  After  cautiously  recounting  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  expedition,  in  the  form  of  a  preamble,  he  said  in  the  instruc- 
tions :  "  You  will,  therefore,  with  such  volunteers  as  are  willing  to 

*  Sparks's  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  113 
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join  yon,  and  can  be  expeditiously  raised,  repair  to  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and  calling  upon  the  commanding  officer  of  the  forces  of 
New  Jersey  for  such  assistance  as  he  can  afford,  and  you  shall 
require,  you  are  to  put  that  city  into  the  best  posture  of  defence, 
which  the  season  and  circumstances  will  admit,  disarming  all  such 
persons  upon  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  (and,  if  necessary,  other- 
wise securing  them),  whose  conduct  and  declarations  have  rendered 
them  justly  suspected  of  designs  unfriendly  to  the  views  of  Con- 
gress. 

"  You  are,  also,"  he  continued,  "  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  fortifications  up  the  North  river,  and  as  far  as  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  orders  of  Congress,  or  not  repugnant  to  them, 
to  have  the  works  guarded  against  surprises  from  a  body  of  men, 
which  might  be  transported  by  water  near  the  place,  and  then 
marched  in  upon  the  back  of  them."  Then  referring  him  to  Cap- 
tain Sears  for  information  respecting  medicines,  shirts,  and  blankets 
then  in  New  York,  he  instructed  Lee  to  secure  and  forward  them 
to  headquarters.  The  minute  practical  details  of  the  expedition 
he  left  to  Lee's  judgment,  He  concluded  by  cautiously  advising 
him  to  dismiss  the  volunteers  as  soon  as  the  service  upon  which 
they  were  called  would  admit  of  it;  and  directed  him  to  be  in 
readiness,  at  all  times,  to  join  the  army  at  Boston,  if  the  exigency 
of  affairs  there  should  call  for  it. 

These  instructions  were  evidently  not  strong  enough  for  the 
impetuous  and  reckless  spirit  of  Lee,  for  in  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  Congress,  written  soon  after  receiving  them,  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  scheme  of  only  disarming  the  tories  would  prove 
inefficient  in  effecting  the  security  of  the  province,  because  the 
enemy  would  supply  them  with  arms  whenever  it  became  necessary 
to  do  so.  The  moderation  and  prudence  of  Washington  appeared, 
to  his  unwise  judgment,  like  timidity,  if  not  actual  folly.  He  had 
no  confidence  in  sermons  of  any  kind,  much  less  in  any  political 
discourses  or  arguments  that  the  republicans  might  address  to  the 
friends  of  the  king.  "The  plan  of  explaining  to  these  deluded 
people  the  justice  of  the  American  cause,"  he  said,  "is  certainly 
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generous  and  humane,  but  I  am  afraid  will  be  fruitless.  They  are 
so  riveted  in  their  opinions,  that  I  am  persuaded,  should  an  angel 
descend  from  heaven  with  his  golden  trumpet,  and  ring  in  their 
ears  that  their  conduct  was  criminal,  he  would  be  disregarded." 

Lee  was  favorable  to  the  employment  of  measures  similar  to  those 
used  by  himself  at  Newport,  a  few  days  before.  He  proposed  taking 
away  the  arms  of  the  tones  for  the  use  of  the  patriots — appraising 
their  estates  and  appropriating  a  certain  share  to  the  public  use  by 
the  process  of  confiscation,  or  holding  it  as  a  pledge  of  their  good 
behavior — compelling  them  to  take  an  oath  like  the  one  he  had 
administered  to  the  Rhode  Island  tories,  and  sending  all  refractory 
ones  into  the  interior. 

Fortunately  for  the  colonists,  Lee  was  not  commander-in-chief. 
He  aspired  to  that  responsible  position ;  and,  perhaps,  even  as  early 
as  this,  he  had  resolved  to  gain  that  proud  eminence  or  desert  and 
betray  the  cause,  for  he  was  a  mere  military  adventurer.*  But  he 
was  compelled  to  be  governed  by  the  more  thoughtful  and  sagacious 
spirit  of  Washington;  and  he  left  Cambridge  on  the  eleventh  of 
January  (three  days  alter  receiving  his  instructions),  bearing  a 
letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  another  to  the 
committee  of  safety  at  New  York,  then  sitting  with  the  delegated 
powers  of  the  provincial  convention  of  that  colony,  during  its 
recess.-j- 

*  Positive  evidence  of  General  Lee's  treasonable  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  in 
1777,  will  be  given  in  the  appropriate  place  on  future  pages  of  this*work.  That  evidence  exists,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Lee  himself. 

t  The  provincial  convention  of  New  York  adjourned  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  1775, 
and  reassembled  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  1776.  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  the  committee  of 
safety,  after  informing  them  of  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  in  Boston  harbor,  and  the  embarkation  of 
troops ;  and  suggesting,  that  inasmuch  as  loyalists  on  Long  Island  were  doubtless  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  a  British  force  against  the  republicans,  and  that  the  expedition  was  intended  to  operate 
against  New  York,  he  said  : — 

"I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  expedient  to  despatch  Major-General  Lee,  with  such  volunteers  as 
he  can  quickly  assemble  on  his  march  (for  I  have  not  troops  to  spare  from  hence,  if  the  distance  and 
time  would  admit  of  it),  in  order  to  put  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  the 
season  and  circumstances  will  admit  of.  To  his  instructions,  which  I  have  desired  him  to  lay  before 
you,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  refer,  firmly  persuaded  that  your  Honorable  Body  will  give  every  assistance 
in  their  power  to  facilitate  the  end  of  his  coming,  as  there  needs  no  other  argument  than  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministerial  troops  in  Boston,  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  it, 
to  prove  what  a  fatal  stab  it  would  give  to  the  interests  of  America,  to  suffer  the  city  of  New  York 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy." 
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Captain  Sears  having  accomplished  his  errand  to  the  camp, 
was  sent  forward  in  advance,  with  despatches  for  Governor 
Trumbull,  and  when  Lee  arrived  at  New  Haven,  active  prep- 
arations for  furnishing  the  requisite  number  of  troops  were  in 
progress.  Vigorous  measures  had  already  been  adopted  by  the 
Connecticut  assembly  toward  the  close  of  December,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  Lee's  enterprise.  They  had  passed  an  act  for  raising 
and  equipping  one  fourth  of  the  militia;  another  for  restraining 
and  punishing  active  tories,  and  those  who  should  furnish  supplies 
to  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain;  and  another  for  seizing 
and  confiscating  the  property  of  those  who  should  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  A  regiment  had  also  been  raised  and 
equipped,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  continental  Congress,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Waterbury,  to  attack  a  body 
of  loyalists  at  Oyster  bay,  on  Long  Island,  in  conjunction  with  a  regi- 
ment under  Colonel  Heard,  of  Lord  Stirling's  New  Jersey  brigade* 
But  just  as  this  regiment  was  about  to  embark,  an  order  to  disband 
it  was  received  from  the  continental  Congress ;  and  so,  said  Lee,  in 
a  letter  to  Washington,  from  New  Haven,  "  the  tories  are  to  remain 
unmolested  till  they  are  joined  by  the  king's  assassins."  This  gave 
Lee  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  propensity  for  faultfinding,  and 
a  display  of  his  impatience.  Referring  to  the  order  for  disbanding 
Waterbury's  regiment,  he  said :  '•  I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
Congress  must  be  inspired  by  you.  They  have  just  given  a  strong, 
and,  I  think,  unfortunate  instance  of  indecision....  Governor  Trum- 
bull, like  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit,  has  ordered  this  regiment  to  be 
reassembled.  I  believe  it  will  be  ready  on  Sunday,  the  day  on 
which  I  shall  march  from  this  town.  I  shall  send  immediately  an 
express  to  the  Congress,  informing  them  of  my  situation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  conjuring  them  not  to  suffer  the  accursed  provincial 
Congress  of  New  York  to  defeat  measures  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation."-}- 

On  the  arrival  of  Captain  Sears  at  New  Haven,  Governor  Trum- 

*  January  3,  1776:  Journals  of  Congress,  ii.,  10. 
\  Sparks's  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  i.  124. 
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bull  convened  the  committee  of  safety,  laid  before  them  the  de- 
spatches from  the  commander-in-chief,  and  with  their  hearty  con- 
currence, he  ordered  two  regiments,  under  the  respective  command 
of  Colonels  Waterbury  and  Ward,  to  reassemble  and  repair  to 
Stamford,  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York,  and  put  themselves 
under  General  Lee.  By  the  twenty-second  of  the  month,  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  Connecticut  troops  had  collected  there,  and 
Captain  Sears  was  made  adjutant-general.  But  Lee  was  detained 
by  an  attack  of  the  gout,  for  several  days,  and  there  was,  conse- 
quently, considerable  delay.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Waterbury  went 
to  New  York  to  consult  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  there,  and  with 
the  whig  members  of  the  committee  of  safety ;  and  there,  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  he  had  an  interview  with  a  committee  of  the  conti- 
nental Congress,  appointed  two  days  before,  "  to  repair  to  New 
York,  to  consult  and  advise  with  the  council  of  safety  of  that 
colony,  and  with  General  Lee,  respecting  the  immediate  defence  of 
the  city  of  New  York."* 

As  early  as  the  twenty-first,  a  well-authenticated  rumor,  that  Lee 
was  in  Connecticut  raising  troops  for  active  operations  in  New 
York,  reached  that  city.  It  produced  great  alarm  among  the 
inhabitants  and  excited  the  fears  of  a  majority  of  the  committee 
of  safety.  British  armed  vessels  were  in  the  harbor  keeping  watch 
and  ward  over  the  town  where  rebellion  was  known  to  be  rife ;  and 
a  royal  governor  was  among  them,  encouraging  and  strengthening 
active  and  vigilant  tories  within  and  without  the  city,  while  in  mili- 
tary defences  New  York  was  very  weak.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  approach  of  Lee  with  troops,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ships- 
of-war  to  open  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  town;  and  taking 
counsel  of  their  fears,  quite  a  number  of  tories  fled  to  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey,  with  their  families  and  effects.  Others,  both  whigs 
and  tories,  who  remained,  clammered  so  loudly  at  the  ear  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  that  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  their  chair- 
man, addressed  a  letter  to  General  Lee,  at  Stamford,  on  the  same 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Harrison,  Lynch,  and  Allen. — See  Journals  of  Congress, 
January  26,  1776. 
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day.  inquiring  into  his  motives  for  coming  with  an  army  to  New 
York,  and  confessing  the  utter  inability  of  the  people  of  the  city  to 
sustain  an  attack  from  the  ships-of-war.  He  suggested  the  impro- 
priety of  provoking  hostilities  in  less  than  six  weeks,  when  they 
hoped  to  have  sufficient  military  works  and  other  provisions  for 
defence,  so  complete  that  they  might  face  the  enemy  "  with  some 
countenance."  He  expressed,  in  behalf  of  his  constituents,  an 
ardent  wish  "  to  save  appearances  with  the  ships-of-war,"  and  to 
remain  at  peace  for  a  little  time;  and  concluded  by.  saying: 
"  Should  30U  have  such  an  entrance  in  design,  we  beg,  at  least,  that 
the  troops  may  halt  on  the  western  confines  of  Connecticut,  till  we 
have  been  honored  by  you  with  such  explanations  of  this  important 
subject,  as  you  conceive  your  duty  may  permit  you  to  enter  into 
with  us,  the  grounds  of  which  you  will  easily  see  ought  to  be  kept 
an  entire  secret." 

This  letter  was  sent  express  to  General  Lee,  by  Gerret  Vander- 
burgh, and,  on  the  twenty-third,  he  made  a  characteristic  reply. 
After  remarking  that  he  should  have  apprized  them  of  his  move- 
ment, had  he  not  supposed  that  information  of  the  enterprise  had 
been  communicated  to  them  from  a  higher  source,  he  disclaimed  all 
intention  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  men-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  the  motive  of  Washington  in  detaching  him  being  solely  to 
prevent  the  enemy  making  a  lodgment  in  the  city  or  upon  Long 
Island.  Thus  far  his  letter  was  sufficiently  pacific,  but  the  strongest 
apprehensions  were  awakened  when  he  added :  "  If  the  ships-of-war 
are  quiet,  I  shall  be  quiet;  but  I  declare,  solemnly,  that  if  they 
make  a  pretext  of  my  presence  to  fire  on  the  town,  the  first  house 
set  in  flames  by  their  guns,  shall  be  the  funeral  pile  of  some  of 
their  best  friends."  These  fears  were  allayed,  however,  by  his 
solemn  assurance,  that  pursuant  to  their  request,  he  should  leave 
his  main  body  on  the  western  frontiers  of  Connecticut,  and  enter 
the  town  with  only  a  force  strong  enough  to  "  secure  it  against  any 
designs  of  the  enemy,  until  it  shall  please  the  continental  Congress 
to  take  measures  for  its  permanent  security ."* 

*  Journals  of  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety,  259,  2G6. 
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On  the  following  day  Lee  wrote  a  cheering  letter  to  Washington. 
"I  find  the  people  through  this  province"  (Connecticut),  he  said, 
"more  alive  and  zealous  than  my  most  sanguine  expectation.  I 
believe  I  might  have  collected  ten  thousand  volunteers."  He  then 
referred  to  his  letter  to  the  committee  of  safety  at  New  York,  aiid 
remarked :  "  The  whigs,  I  mean  the  stout  ones,  are,  it  is  said,  very 
desirous  that  a  body  of  troops  should  march  and  be  stationed  in 
their  city.  The  timid  ones  are  averse,  merely  from  the  spirit  of 
procrastination,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  timidity.  The  letter 
of  the  provincial  Congress,  you  will  observe,  breathes  the  very 
essence  of  this  spirit.     It  is  wofully  hysterical."* 

Unable  to  proceed  as  soon  as  he  wished,  General  Lee  sent  for- 
ward Captain  Sears,  with  Colonel  Waterbury's  regiment,  seven 
hundred  strong,  with  orders  to  enter  the  city  of  New  York  imme- 
diately. At  the  King's  bridge,  which  connected  Manhattan  island 
with  the  main  in  Westchester  county,  Sears  was  met  by  a  large 
number  of  citizens,  who  entreated  him  not  to  cross.  This  exhibi- 
tion of  timidity  only  incensed  that  zealous  patriot,  and  pleading 
his  orders  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  his  acts,  he  marched  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  the  delegates  sent  by  the  conti- 
nental Congress  to  confer  with  General  Lee,  had  consulted  with 
members  of  the  New  York  committee  of  safety  and  Colonel  Water- 
bury,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  troops  should  enter  the  city,  and 
be  quartered  in  the  barracks.  But  their  near  approach,  with  the 
bold  Sears  at  their  head,  renewed  the  fears  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  again  there  was  a  flight  of  tories,  for  these  perplexed 
people  remembered  his  foray  upon  Rivington,  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  dreaded  his  indignation  and  power.f 

*  In  this  letter,  Lee  said  :  "  Have  you  seen  the  pamphlet  '  Common  Sense'  ?  I  never  saw  such 
a  masterly,  irresistible  performance.  It  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  concurrence  with  the  transcend- 
ent folly  and  wickedness  of  the  ministry,  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  Great  Britain.  In  short,  I  own 
myself  convinced  by  the  arguments,  of  the  necessity  of  separation."  He  added —  "  Poor  Montgom- 
ery!  But  it  is  not  a  time  to  cry,  but  to  revenge.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  general,  and  crown  us 
with  the  success  I  am  sure  we  merit,  from  the  goodness  of  our  cause.     My  love  to  the  ladies." 

t  Isaac  Sears  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1729.  His  ancestors,  who  were  among  the 
earliest  emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  were  from  Colchester,  England,  and  came  to  Plymouth  in  1630. 
Mr.  Sears  was  a  successful  merchant  in  New  York,  engaged  in  the  European  and  West  India  trade, 
when  political  matters  attracted  his  attention.     When  the  Stamp-Act  aroused  the  colonists,  Sears 
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General  Lee  soon  followed,  having  been  carried  most  of  the  way 
in  a  litter ;  and,  on  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  February,  he  was  with 
the  troops  in  their  encampment  ha  the  'Fields,"  now  the  City-hall 
park.  On  the  same  morning,  news  came  from  men  whom  the 
committee  of  safety  had  stationed  at  the  Narrows  to  watch  for  the 
expected  British  fleet,  that  two  vessels  over  which  floated  the  red 
(loss  of  St.  George,  were  off  Sandy  Hook;  and  at  about  the  same 
hour  when  Lee  entered  the  city,  the  armed  ship  Mercury  came  into 
the  harbor,  bearing  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  a  professedly  friendly 
visit  to  Governor  Tryon,  who  was  yet  a  fugitive  on  board  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon.  Again  there  wras  another  flight  of  citizens  from 
the  town  which  they  now  considered  doomed.  "All  that  day,  and 
all  night,"  says  a  letter  of  the  time,  "  were  the  carts  going  and  boats 
loading,  and  women  and  children  crying,  and  distressed  voices  heard 
in  the  roads  in  the  dead  of  the  night." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  perceiving  how  unjDromising  New  York  ap- 
peared at  that  moment  as  an  object  for  attack  and  conquest,  sent 
for  Mayor  Mathews,  and  expressed  his  surprise  and  sorrow  that  his 
visit  should  have  been  productive  of  alarm  and  confusion.  He  had 
merely  come  to  have  a  few  words  of  kindly  greeting  with  his  friend 
Tryon.  He  brought  no  troops  with  him,  he  said,  and  he  pledged 
his  word  that  none  were  coming :  and  he  hoped  the  people  would 
consider  him  their  cordial  friend.  No  doubt  the  presence  of  Lee 
in  the  city,  with  a  goodly  band  of  armed  republicans  within  call, 
together  with  that  officer's  manifesto  on  his  arrival,  declaring,  that 
if  the  ships-of-war  should  set  a  house  on  fire,  he  would  chain  a 
hundred  loyalists  by  the  neck,  and  make  that  house  their  funeral- 
pile,  produced  all  this  civility  and  peaceful  professions  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Henry.      So,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  he  could  win 

stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  right,  and  was  one  of  the  boldest,  most  persevering,  and  zealous 
members  of  the  association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  was  an  active  whig  during  the  whole  war; 
and  when  it  was  ended,  his  business  and  his  fortune  bad  disappeared.  Before  the  war  he  had  been 
much  upon  the  sea,  having  commanded  one  of  his  own  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade. 
In  1785,  we  find  him  on  the  ocean  again,  as  a  supercargo,  bound  for  Canton,  with  others  engaged 
in  the  venture.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Canton,  Sears  was  very  ill  with  fever,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  1785,  he  died  there,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty-seven  years.  He  was 
buried  upon  French  island,  and  his  fellow-voyagers  placed  a  slab,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  over 
his  grave. 
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neither  victory  nor  honor  by  an  attack  upon  New  York,  he  frankly 
avowed  his  destination  to  be  the  southern  coasts,  where  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  a  British  fleet  and  some  land  troops.  He  then 
sailed  for  a  more  congenial  climate ;  but  precisely  because  he 
openly  declared  that  he  was  going  southward,  nobody  believed 
him. 

Lee  made  his  headquarters  at  the  house  number  1,  Broadway,* 
and  at  once  began  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  errand  on  which 
he  had  been  sent.  He  commenced  the  erection  of  fortifications 
near  the  city,  made  loyalists  subscribe  stringent  oaths,  and  strength- 
ened weak  and  timid  whigs  by  his  words  and  example ;  and  before 
he  left,  in  pursuit  of  Clinton,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  his  presence 
had  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  pro- 
vincial convention  of  New  York  was  well  purged  of  the  leaven  of 
toryism. 

We  will  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  siege  of  Boston. 

*  That  house,  yet  (1858)  standing,  was  built  by  Captain  Kennedy,  of  the  royal  navy,  at  about 
the  time  of  his  marriage  with  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  New  Jersey, 
in  April,  1765.  There  Washington,  also,  made  a  brief  residence,  in  the  spring  of  1776;  and  after- 
ward the  house  was  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Generals  Robertson  and  Carleton.  There, 
also,  Major  Andr6  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Arnold,  which  he  signed  "John  Anderson." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Washington's  experiences  —  unpleasant   intelligence  —  tardiness  of  en 

listments washington's   perplexities councils-of-war attack  on 

the  enemy  postponed the  british  in  boston — amusements knowlton's 

exploit a  earce  changed  into  a  tragedy vexatious  delays patri- 
otic sentiments yearnings   for   independence dawning   of  light 

prospects  improving another  council-of-war washington  dissatis- 
fied  puillis  wheatley,  the  black  poetess,  and  the  commander-in-chief. 

Washington's  experiences  during  a  fortnight  in  the  month  of 
January,  1776,  were  remarkably  impressive,  and  formed  severe  tests 
of  his  character.  Events  the  most  momentous,  connected  with  his 
leadership,  were  crowded  into  that  space  of  time ;  and  no  other 
than  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  a  spirit  full  of  faith  in  God's  provi- 
dential care  would  have  preserved  that  calmness,  dignity,  and  self- 
possession,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  during  his  conflict  with 
complicated  trials  at  that  time. 

From  the  North  came  intelligence  of  sad  disasters  at  Quebec,  the 
death  of  the  gallant  Montgomery,  the  severe  wounds  of  the  intrepid 
Arnold,  and  the  captivity  of  some  of  the  bravest  soldiers  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  their  country.  From  the  South  came  news  of 
the  depredations  of  Dunmore,  the  conflagration  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  whole  coast  of  his  dear  Virginia  to  the  fire,  and 
sword,  and  plundering  hand  of  an  implacable  marauder,  while  the 
little  fleet  destined  to  smite  the  miscreant,  was  fast  bound  in  ice  at 
Philadelphia.  From  the  Congress  came  significant  hints,  that  the 
ministerial  troops  in  Boston  ought  to  be  attacked  without  delay ; 
while  the  army  that  was  to  perform  the  service  was  yet  compara- 
tively weak  in  numbers,  and  illy  supplied  with  the  necessary  imple- 
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ments  and  materials  for  siege-service,  or  the  more  active  operation? 
of  an  assault.  From  every  point  along  the  New  England  coast 
came  appeals  for  succor  that  could  not  be  answered  with  power; 
and  the  provincial  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  whose  members 
knew  better  than  any  other  officials  on  the  continent,  outside  of  the 
camp,  the  real  situation  of  Washington,  actually  complained,  in 
jealous  tones,  of  his  having  slighted  that  body,  because  he  did  not 
reveal  all  his  plans  to  them,  and  ask  their  advice  before  making 
any  movement !  "  They  could  not  surely  conceive,"  he  said,  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Reed  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  "  that  there 
was  a  propriety  in  unbosoming  the  secrets  of  an  army  to  them, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  ask  their  opinion  of  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments,  forming  a  battalion,  &c,  &c." 

Discontented  officers  appear  to  have  cast  impediments  in  the 
way  of  recruiting,  and  at  the  middle  of  January,  enlistments  were 
at  a  stand.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  year,  only  about 
one  thousand  men  were  recruited.  Although  the  number  of  the 
troops,  on  paper,  was  ten  thousand  five  hundred,  many  of  them 
had  never  joined  the  army,  and,  probably,  they  never  would  have 
done  so,  had  not  the  commander-in-chief  issued  peremptory  orders, 
requiring  all  officers,  under  pain  of  being  cashiered,  and  recruits  as 
being  treated  as  deserters,  to  join  their  respective  regiments  by  the 
first  day  of  February.  The  time  for  which  the  militia,  who  had 
come  in  to  fill  up  the  regiments  temporarily  while  the  recruiting 
was  going  on,  was  just  expiring,  and  few  were  expected  to  remain 
beyond  the  time. 

Such  was  Washington's  condition  with  respect  to  men.  With 
regard  to  arms  he  was  still  worse  off.  Notwithstanding  various  ex- 
pedients and  great  efforts  had  been  used  to  furnish  the  soldiers  with 
arms,  they  were  sadly  deficient,  and  at  the  middle  of  January  there 
were  not  one  hundred  spare  muskets  in  the  stores.  More  could 
not  readily  be  found.  Washington  had  made  repeated  applications 
near  and  far  away,  for  arms,  but  to  little  purpose,  and  he  almost 
despaired  of  equipping  the  soldiers  as  they  came  tardily  in.  No 
wonder  that  his  great  heart  was  stirred  with  anxious  sorrow  as 
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he  surveyed  the  scene  around  him,  and  contemplated  the  cause 
of  his  country  in  the  gloomy  light  of  present  reality.  While 
he  presented  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  uttered  none  but  words 
of  encouragment,  in  public,  he  sometimes  revealed  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul  in  moments  of  human  weakness,  to  his  bosom  friends. 
Thus  to  Colonel  Reed,  whom  he  regarded  with  tenderness  and 
confidence  at  that  time,  he  said :  "  The  reflection  upon  my  sit- 
uation, and  that  of  this  army,  produces  many  an  uneasy  hour, 
when  all  around  me  are  wrapped  in  sleep.  Few  people  know 
the  predicament  we  are  in,  on  a  thousand  accounts  —  fewer  still 
will  believe,  if  any  disaster  happens  to  these  lines,  from  what  cause 
it  flows.  I  have  often  thought  how  much  happier  I  should  have 
been,  if  instead  of  accepting  of  a  command  under  such  circumstances, 
T  had  taken  my  musket  upon  my  shoulder,  and  entered  the  ranks ; 
or,  if  I  could  have  justified  the  measure  to  posterity  and  my  own 
conscience,  had  retired  to  the  back  country,  and  lived  in  a  wigwam. 
If  I  shall  be  able  to  rise  superior  to  these,  and  many  other  difficulties 
which  might  be  enumerated,  I  shall  most  religiously  believe  that 
the  finger  of  Providence  is  in  it,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  our  enemies ; 
for  surely,  if  we  get  well  through  this  month,  it  must  be  for  want 
of  their  knowing  the  disadvantages  we  labor  under." 

"  Could  I  have  foreseen  the  difficulties  which  have  come  upon 
\\<"  he  continued,  " could  I  have  known  that  such  a  backwardness 
would  have  been  discovered  in  the  old  soldiers  to  the  service,  all 
the  generals  upon  earth  should  not  have  convinced  me  of  the  pro- 
priety of  delaying  an  attack  upon  Boston  till  this  time.  When  it 
can  now  be  attempted,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  but  this  much  1 
will  answer  for,  that  no  opportunity  can  present  itself  earlier  than 
my  wishes."* 

The  winter  that  set  in  with  severity  became  mild,  and  the  ice- 
bridge  over  the  landward  waters  around  Boston,  on  which  Wash- 
ington relied  for  a  safe  passage  of  his  troops  in  an  attack  upon  the 
city,  was  not  created  by  the  frost  until  near  the  middle  of  February. 
"The  bay  is  open,"  wrote  Colonel  Moylan,  early  in  January:  "every- 
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things  thaws  here,  except  Old    Put.     He  is  still  as  hard  as  ever, 
crying  out  for  powder,  powder,  ye  gods,  give  us  powder !" 

Washington  became  impatient  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to 
commence  active  hostilities,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  to  the  members  of  which  the  general  stated 
it  to  be,  "  in  his  judgment,  indispensably  necessary  to  make  a  bold 
attempt  to  conquer  the  ministerial  troops  in  Boston,  before  they 
could  be  reinforced  in  the  spring,  if  the  means  could  be  provided, 
and  a  favorable  opportunity  should  offer,"  and  he  desired  their 
opinion.  The  council  agreed  with  the  commander-in-chief,  that 
such  attempt  ought  to  be  made,  but  that  the  present  force  was 
inadequate ;  and  they  advised  Washington  to  request  of  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  thirteen  regiments  of  militia,  to  serve  till  the  first 
of  April,  namely  :  seven  from  Massachusetts,  four  from  Connecticut, 
and  two  from  New  Hampshire.  On  account  of  its  exposed  situa- 
tion, no  call  was  to  be  made  upon  Rhode  Island  for  troops.  This 
was  done,  and  when,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  Congress  took  the  matter 
into  consideration,  they  resolved  that  the  conduct  of  Washington 
"  was  prudent,  consistent  with  his  duty,  and  a  further  manifestation 
of  his  commendable  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country." 

On  the  eighteenth  another  council  was  called,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  sad  intelligence  from  Canada.  A  question  relative  to 
strengthening  the  army  there,  was  proposed,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient,  in  the  present  weakened  state  of  the 
lines,  to  send  a  detachment  from  the  main  army ;  but  the  general 
was  advised  to  request,  that  three  of  the  thirteen  regiments  of 
militia,  which  it  was  resolved  to  call  upon  New  England  for,  should 
be  raised  with  all  possible  despatch  for  the  Canada  expedition,  to 
serve  until  the  first  day  of  January  following.  John  Adams,  who 
was  then  at  Watertown,  was  present  at  both  councils,  by  invi- 
tation, and  approved  of  the  proceedings;  and  on  the  nineteenth 
the  commander-in-chief  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  three 
colonies  before  named,  setting  forth  the  necessities  of  the  public 
service,  and  asking  their  aid.  Immediate  action  ensued,  and  on  the 
twenty-third,  Washington  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  General 
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Leo  :  "  Mr.  Trumbull  and  his  council  of  safety  had  anticipated  my 
request.  The  other  two  colonies  have  adopted  the  measure.  The 
three  regiments  are  now  raising,  and,  I  would  willingly  hope,  will 
arrive  in  time  [in  Canada]  to  reinstate  matters  in  that  quarter,  and 
give  them  a  more  agreeable  aspect  than  they  now  have." 

The  month  of  January  wore  away,  with  only  a  single  military 
exploit,  of  consequence,  to  break  the  tedious  monotony  of  two 
opposing  armies  lying  in  comparative  repose.  That  exploit  oc- 
curred early  in  January.  The  apparent  timidity  of  the  Americans 
in  refusing  to  attack"  the  British,  notwithstanding  the  latter  had 
provoked  them  by  hurling  shots  upon  their  works  almost  daily,* 
inspired  the  enemy  with  confidence  in  his  own  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  "  rebels."  For  a  long  time  the  soldiers  and  the 
inhabitants  in  Boston  had  suffered  sickness  and  privations  of  every 
kind.  During  the  severe  weather  of  December,  food  and  fuel  had 
become  almost  exhausted ;  and  for  several  weeks  previous  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  small  pox  had  raged  fearfully  there  —  so 
fearfully  that  Howe  caused  his  whole  army  to  be  inoculated. 
Shade-trees  and  uninhabited  dwellings  were  consumed  :  and  had 
not  the  mild  weather,  early  in  January,  allowed  vessels  to  go  out 
of  Boston  harbor  to  Halifax  and  other  places  for  provisions,  starva- 
tion would  have  compelled  the  troops  to  evacuate  the  city,  or 
become  prisoners  to  the  republicans. 

But  a  change  occurred  in  January,  and  comparative  comfort 
took  the  place  of  severe  privation.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
became  reconciled  to  their  situation ;  and,  on  the  thirteenth,  Gen- 
eral Howe  wrote  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  said:  "We  are  not  under 
the  least  apprehension  of  an  attack  upon  this  place  from  the  rebels, 
by  surprise  or  otherwise,  as  taken  notice  of  in  your  lordship's  let- 
ter ;  on  the  contrary,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  would  attempt 
so  rash  a  step,  and  quit  those  strong  intrenchments  to  which  they 

*  Gordon,  i  ,  418,  pays,  that  from  the  burning  of  Charlestown  to  Christmas  day,  the  enemy  had 
fired  more  than  two  thousand  shot  and  shell,  one  half  of  the  former  being  twenty-four  pounders 
They  hurled  more  than  three  hundred  bombs  at  Ploughed  hill,  and  one  hundred  at  Lechmere's 
point.     By  the  whole  firing  on  the  Cambridge  side,  they  killed  only  seven  men ;  and  on  the  Itox 
bury  side,  just  a  dozen. 
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may  attribute  their  present  safety."  These  were  confident  words, 
and  the  actions  of  the  army  under  Howe  attested  their  sincerity. 
Amusements  of  every  kind  were  sought  by  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
to  while  away  the  tedious  winter  hours.  A  theatre  was  established 
in  Faneuil  hall;  and  some  of  the  officers  composed  a  farce  as  an  after- 
piece, entitled,  "  The  Blockade  of  Boston,"*  which  gave  great  amuse- 
ment to  those  who  attended,  .because  the  American  officers  were 
lampooned,  and  Washington  was  made  to  stalk  in  with  uncouth  gait, 
wearing  a  big  wig  and  a  long,  rusty  sword,  followed  by  a  raw  coun- 
try servant,  with  a  rusty  gun  eight  feet  in  length !  "  We  had  a  thea- 
tre," wrote  an  English  officer,  on  the  third  of  March ;  "  we  had  balls, 
and  there  is  actually  a  subscription  on  foot  for  a  masquerade.  Eng- 
land seems  to  have  forgot  us,  and  we  endeavor  to  forget  ourselves." 
On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  January  another  act  in  "  The 
Blockade  of  Boston,"  more  real  and  melodramatic  than  any  in  the 
farce  on  paper,  was  performed  not  far  distant.  Putnam  had  finished 
all  of  the  intended  fortifications  on  Lechmere's  point  and  vicinity, 
and  from  his  "  impregnable  fortress"  on  Cobble  hill,  he  sent  a  party 
of  about  two  hundred  men,  under  the  gallant  Major  Knowlton,  to 
surprise  and  capture  a  British  guard,  stationed  in  some  houses  at 
Charlestown  that  had  been  spared  by  the  fire  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June.  At  about  ei<rht  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Knowlton,  accom- 
panied  by  majors  Carey  and  Henly,  led  his  men  across  a  tide-mill- 
dam,  unperceived  by  the  guard  on  Charlestown  Neck,  and  passing 
around  the  base  of  Bunker's  hill,  below  the  British  fort,  set  fire  to 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  guard,  took  several  prisoners,  and 
returned  to  camp  without  loss,  while  the  cannon  of  the  fort  sent 
many  a  random  shot  in  the  gloom.f 

*  Because  Burgoyne  was  a  clever  writer  and  dramatist,  the  authorship  of  this  piece  was  attrib- 
uted to  him.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  wrote  it;  and  the  fact  that  he  had  returned  to  England 
sometime  before  the  theatre  was  established  in  Boston,  makes  it  appear  highly  improbable  that  he 
prepared  the  play.  The  "London  Chronicle,"  the  anti-ministerial  paper,  attributed  the  farce  to 
Burgoyne,  and  said  he  had  "  opened  a  theatrical  campaign,  of  which  himself  is  sole  manager,  being 
determined  to  act  with  the  provincials  on  the  defensive  only.  '  Tom  Thumb'  has  been  alrcad 
represented  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  provincials  are  preparing  to  exhibit,  early  in  the  spring, 
'  Measure  for  Measure.'  " 

t  "  Jan.  8.  —  At  night,  some  of  our  brave,  heroick  Americans  went  Past  the  Enemy's  Brest  Work 
at  Bunker  hill,  and  took  5  men  and  1  woman  Prisoners,  and  came  off  as  far  as  Copple  hill,  when 
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Intelligence  of  this  attack  soon  reached  Boston,  and  a  sergeant, 

in  hot  haste,  rushed  to  the  theatre,  where  General  Howe  and  most 
of  his  officers,  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  tories,  were  enjoying 
the  amusement.  The  play  of  "The  Busy  Body"  had  just  ended, 
and  the  curtain  was  rising  for  the  commencement  of  the  farce  of 
"The  Blockade  of  Boston,"  when  the  sergeant  entered  exclaiming: 
"The  alarm-guns  are  firing  at  Charlestown,  and  the  Yankees  are 
attacking  Bunker's  hill!"  The  audience,  supposing  this  to  be  a 
part  of  the  performance,  laughed  immoderately  at  the  ridiculous 
idea  of  the  British  on  Bunker's  hill  being  disturbed  by  the  Yankees. 
But  their  mirth  was  instantly  changed  to  affright,  when  the  burly 
voice  of  Howe  was  heard  shouting:  "Officers,  to  your  alarm-posts!" 
A  scene  of  great  confusion  ensued.  Soldiers  and  citizens  rushed 
from  the  theatre ;  women  screamed  and  fainted ;  and  the  farce  was 
turned  into  a  tragedy. 

Day  after  day  of  the  month  of  February  passed  by,  and 
Washington  was  still  compelled  to  remain  inactive,  while  almost 
hourly  the  murmurs  of  the  public  impatience  reached  him.  Full 
two  thousand  of  his  troops  were  without  arms;  and  so  alarming 
was  the  real  weakness  of  the  continental  army,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  the  fact  from  his 
own  officers,  lest  they  should  despond.  He  perceived  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  and  his  ow^n  reputation  in  jeopardy;  yet 
he  was  without  means  to  secure  the  one,  or  defend  the  other.  His 
noble  spirit  was  disturbed,  but  not  dismayed ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  weight  of  responsibility  seemed  heaviest,  it 
appeared  stronger,  more  constant  in  purpose,  and  more  reliant 
upon  God. 

"I  know  the  unhappy  predicament  in  which  I  stand,"  he  wrote 
to  Colonel  Reed,  on  the  tenth  of  February ;  "  I  know  that  much  is 
expected  of  me;  I  know,  that,  without  men,  without  arms,  without 

the  flames  began  to  extend,  and  the  enemy  that  were  in  the  fort,  perceiving  a  numher  of  men 
gather  round  the  tire,  and  supposing  them  to  he  our  men,  they  kept  up  a  bright  fire  for  the  space  of 
near  half  an  hour,  upon  their  own  men  devillightfoolly." — MS.  Journal  of  Samuel  Haws,  a  private 
solili:  r. 

In  general  orders  the  next  day,  the  parole  was  Charlestown,  and  the  countersigr  was   Knowlton 
and  Washington  highly  complimented  that  officer  and  his  soldiers. 
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ammunition,  without  anything  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  a  sol- 
dier, little  is  to  be  done;  and,  what  is  mortifying,  I  know  that  I 
can  not  stand  justified  to  the  world  without  exposing  my  own 
weakness,  and  injuring  the  cause  by  declaring  my  wants,  which  I 
am  determined  not  to  do,  farther  than  unavoidable  necessity  brings 
every  man  acquainted  with  them.  My  situation  is  so  irksome  to 
me  at  times,  that,  if  I  did  not  consult  the  public  good  more  than 
my  own  tranquillity,  I  should,  long  ere  this,  have  put  everything  on 
the  cast  of  a  die.  So  far  from  my  having  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  well  armed,  &c,  I  have  been  here  with  less  than 
half  that  number,  including  sick,  furloughed,  and  on  command,  and 
those  neither  armed  nor  clothed  as  they  should  be.  In  short,  my 
situation  has  been  such,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  art  to  con- 
ceal it  from  my  own  officers." 

"  With  respect  to  myself,"  Washington  said  in  the  same  letter,  "  1 
have  never  entertained  an  idea  of  an  accommodation  since  I  heard 
of  the  measures  which  were  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Bun- 
ker's hill  fight.  The  king's  speech  has  confirmed  the  sentiments  I 
entertained  upon  the  news  of  that  affair — and  if  every  man  was 
of  my  mind,  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  should  know,  in  a  few 
words,  upon  what  issue  the  cause  should  be  put.  I  would  not  be 
deceived  by  artful  declarations  or  specious  pretences ;  nor  would  I 
be  amused  by  unmeaning  propositions ;  but  in  open,  undisguised, 
and  manly  terms,  proclaim  our  wrongs,  and  our  resolutions  to  be 
redressed.  I  would  tell  them  that  we  had  borne  much  —  that  we 
had  long  and  ardently  sought  reconciliation  upon  honorable  terms 

—  that  it  had  been  denied  us  —  that  all  our  attempts  after  peace  had 
proved  abortive,  and  had  been  grossly  misrepresented — that  we  had 
done  everything  that  could  be  expected  from  the  best  of  subjects — 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  beat  too  high  in  us  to  submit  to  slavery 

—  and  that  if  nothing  else  would  satisfy  a  tyrant  and  his  diabolical 
ministry,  we  were  determined  to  shake  off  all  connection  with  a 
state  so  unjust  and  unnatural.  This  I  would  tell  them,  not  under 
cover,  but  in  words  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its  meridian  brightness." 

These    resolute   words    manifest    the   strength    of   Washington's 
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patriotism  and  faith;  and  they  also  reveal  the  existence  of  a 
growing  desire  for  independence,  at  that  time,  in  minds  wherein 
thoughts  of  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  predomi- 
nated. Thai  desire  was  now  beginning  to  pervade  the  minds  of  all 
classes,  especially  of  the  thinking  men  in  civil  and  military  life,  to 
whose  vision  the  consequences  were  more  clearly  presented.  It  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  army.  Greene,  and  Lee,  and  other  officers, 
had  already  expressed  it  boldly;  and  at  about  this  time,  Colonel 
Moylan  wrote:  "Shall  we  never  leave  off  debating  and  boldly  declare 
I'm-  independence?  That,  and  that  only,  will  make  us  act  with  spirit 
and  vigor.  The  bulk  of  the  people  will  not  be  against  it,  but  the 
few  and  timid  always  will;  but  what  can  be  expected  from  a  con- 
trary conduct?  Can  it  be  supposed  possible  that  a  reconciliation 
will  take  place  after  the  loss  of  blood,  cities,  and  treasure,  already 
suffered ;  but  the  war  must  come  to  every  man's  home  before  he 
will  think  of  his  neighbor's  losses."  The  desire  for  independence 
very  soon  became  an  active  and  fruitful  sentiment  throughout  the 
colonies,  as  we  shall  more  particularly  observe  presently. 

At  this  juncture,  when  affairs  appeared  gloomiest,  light  began  to 
dawn,  and  the  condition  of  the  army  gradually  assumed  a  more 
favorable  aspect.  The  supplies  brought  from  Lake  Champlain,  by 
Knox,  were  invaluable,  but  not  sufficient,  for  powder  was  yet 
wanting.  It  soon  came,  partly  from  the  king's  stores  at  New  York, 
that  had  been  seized  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  partly  from  other 
colonies,  where  it  had  been  manufactured.  An  occasional  prize  on 
the  ocean  added  to  the  stock;  and  before  the  close  of  February, 
powder  was  almost  abundant  in  the  American  camp.  The  ten 
regiments  of  militia  came  in;  and  the  increasing  cold  after  the 
ninth  of  February,  formed  a  strong  bridge  of  ice  over  the  waters 
around  Boston. 

When  the  latter  event,  for  which  the  Americans  had  been  wait- 
ing, actually  occurred,  Washington  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy, 
if  possible,  even  before  the  powder  came  and  the  new  regiments 
were  all  in.  Accordingly  he  called  a  council  of  general  officers  on 
the  sixteenth.     Intelligence  from  Boston  showed  to  the  commander- 
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in-chief,  that  the  British  army  did  not  much  exceed  five  thousand 
men  fit  for  duty,  while  that  of  the  Americans,  when  augmented  by 
the  arriving:  militia,  would  number  a  little  more  than  seventeen 
thousand.  Making  these  figures  a  basis,  Washington  predicated  a 
question  thereon,  and  submitted  it  to  the  council,  in  the  following 
form :  "  A  stroke  well  aimed  at  this  critical  juncture  may  put  a 
final  period  to  the  war,  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  so  much 
to  be  wished  for,  and  therefore,  whether,  part  of  Cambridge  and 
Roxbury  bays  being  frozen  over,  a  general  assault  should  not  be 
made  on  Boston" 

Washington  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  attempt.  General 
Ward  was  more  favorable  to  taking  possession  of  Dorchester 
heights  first ;  and  Gates  was  decidedly  opposed  to  an  attack  at 
present.  In  fact,  Ward,  Thomas,  Spencer,  and  others,  had  been 
collecting  fascines,  gabions,  and  other  materials  for  use  on  Dorches- 
ter heights,  unknown  to  Washington,  not  doubting  the  importance 
of  occupying  that  eminence.  When  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
question  proposed,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  it  being  deemed 
improper  to  make  an  assault  while  the  army  was  so  deficient  in 
men,  arms,  and  ammunition.  The  council  also  made  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  the  British  and  tory  forces  in  Boston,  who  were  furnished 
with  artillery,  were  double  officered,  and  were  well  protected  by 
a  fleet,  whose  enfilading  fire  would  make  sad  havoc  among  the 
Americans  on  the  ice.  They  resolved,  however,  that  a  cannonade 
and  bombardment  of  Boston  would  be  advantageous,  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  supply  of  powder  should  be  obtained,  and  not  before ; 
and  that,  meanwhile,  preparations  should  be  made  to  take  possession 
of  Dorchester  hill,  and  of  Noddle  island  (if  the  situation  of  the 
water  would  allow),  with  a  view  of  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
city. 

This  decision  of  the  council  was  unsatisfactory  to  Washington, 
and  did  not  change  his  opinion  in  the  least.  His  works  were 
completed,  the  ice  was  strong,  his  troops  were  increasing,  and  the 
country  was  impatient  of  delay.  To  the  president  of  Congress  he 
wrote,  two  days  afterward,  and    said :    ;i  I  can  not   help  acknowl- 
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edging  that  I  have  many  disagreeable  sensations  on  account  of  my 
situation;  for,  to  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  continent  fixed  with 
anxious  expectation  of  hearing  of  some  great  event,  and  to  be 
restrained  in  every  military  operation  for  want  of  the  necessary 
means  of  carrying  it  on,  is  not  xcry  pleasing,  especially  as  the 
means  used  to  conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy,  conceal  it 
also  from  our  friends,  and  add  to  their  wonder."  To  Colonel  Reed 
he  said  :  ''Knowing  the  ice  would  not  last,  I  thought  this  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  troops  in  town.  I 
proposed  it  in  council ;  but  behold,  though  we  had  been  waiting 
all  the  year  for  this  favorable  event,  the  enterprise  was  thought  too 
dangerous.  Perhaps  it  was ;  perhaps  the  irksomeness  of  my  situa 
tion  led  me  to  undertake  more  than  could  be  warranted  by  pru- 
dence. I  did  not  think  so,  and  I  am  sure  yet,  that  the  enterprise, 
if  it  had  been  undertaken  with  resolution,  must  have  succeeded ; 
without  it,  any  would  foil." 

Failing  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  his  general  officers  in  his 
plans  for  a  direct  assault  upon  the  British  army,  the  commander-in- 
chief  directed  his  energies  to  the  consummation  of  other  measures 
proposed  by  the  council.  The  proposition  to  take  possession  of, 
and  fortify  Dorchester  heights,  impressed  him  very  favorably,  and 
he  immediately  commenced  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  But 
before  considering  these,  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  Washington,  which  exhibits  his  courtesy,  kindness  of 
heart,  and  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  true  genius,  and  of 
friendly  ministrations  of  every  kind,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

This  was  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Wheatley,  the  wife  of  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  went  to  the  slave-market  in  that  town,  one  morning  in  the 
year  1761,  to  purchase  a  child-negress,  that  she  might  rear  her  to 
be  a  faithful  nurse  in  the  old  age  of  her  mistress.  She  saw  many 
plump  children,  but  one  of  delicate  frame,  modest  demeanor,  and 
clothed  in  nothing  but  a  piece  of  dirty  carpet  wrapped  about  her, 
attracted  her  attention,  and  Mrs.  Wheatley  took  her  home  in  her 
chaise,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Phillis.  The  child  appeared  to 
be  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  exhibited  remarkable  intelligence, 
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and  apt  imitative  powers.  Mrs.  Wheatley's  daughter  taught  the 
child  to  read,  and  her  progress  in  knowledge  was  truly  wonderful. 
The  development  of  her  moral  nature  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
intellectual,  and  she  was  greatly  beloved  by  all.  Her  mental 
qualities  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  learning,  and  they 
supplied  her  with  books  to  read.  She  learned  to  write,  and  as  she 
grew  to  womanhood,  her  thoughts  found  expression  in  written 
verse.  Her  mistress  treated  her  as  if  she  was  her  own  child,  and 
she  was  frequently  a  guest  in  the  families  of  the  rich  and  learned 
in  Boston.  In  the  summer  of  1773,  failing  health  caused  her  to 
take  a  sea  voyage.  She  went  to  England,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Wheatley's  son,  and  was  cordially  received  by  Lady  Huntingdon, 
Lord  Dartmouth,  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  and  others;  and  some 
of  her  poems  were  published  there,  in  a  collection  dedicated  to  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon.  These  gave  evidences  of  quite  exten- 
sive reading,  and  remarkable  tenacity  of  memory,  many  of  them 
abounding  with  warm  expressions  in  behalf  of  freedom,  her 
favorite  theme.  Their  genuineness  was  attested  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenantrgovernor  of  Massachusetts,  John  Hancock 
and  other  public  men,  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  Boston.  Her 
mistress  died  soon  after  her  return,  the  Wheatley  family  were 
broken  up,  and  Phillis  resided  with  different  friends  until  her  mar- 
riage with  an  intelligent  but  worthless  colored  man  of  Boston, 
named  Peters.  From  the  time  of  her  mistress's  death  her  muse 
appears  to  have  been  silent,  until  awakened  by  the  inspiration  of 
Washington's  character  and  position,  at  the  head  of  the  continen- 
tal army,  in  1775.  At  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  she  wrote  the 
following  letter,  dated  October  26, 1775,  and  in  it  she  sent  a  poetical 
epistle  to  the  commander-in-chief: — 

"  Sir  :  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  address  your  excellency  in  the 
enclosed  poem,  and  entreat  your  acceptance,  though  I  am  not  insen- 
sible of  its  inaccuracies.  Your  being  appointed  by  the  grand 
continental  Congress  to  be  Generalisimo  of  the  armies  of  North 
America,  together  with  the  fame  of  your  virtues,  excite  sensations 
not  easy  to  suppress.     Your  generosity,  therefore,  I  presume,  will 
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pardon  the  attempt.     Wishing  your  excellency  all  possible  success 
in  the  great  cause  3^011  are  so  generously  engaged  in,  I  am 
"Your  excellency's  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Phillis  Wheatley." 

This  letter  remained  unanswered  until  the  twenty-eighth  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  when  Washington  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
active  preparations  for  attacking  the  enemy.  He  then  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"  Miss  Phillis  :  Your  favor  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  did 
not  reach  my  hands  till  the  middle  of  December.  Time  enough, 
you  will  say,  to  have  given  an  answer  ere  this.  Granted.  But  a 
variety  of  important  occurrences  continually  interposing  to  dis- 
tract the  mind  and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope  will  apologize 
lor  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming,  but  not  real, 
neglect.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  polite  notice  of  me, 
in  the  elegant  lines  you  enclosed;  and  however  undeserving  I  may 
be  of  such  encomium  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit 
a  striking  proof  of  your  poetical  talents ;  in  honor  of  which,  and  as  a 
tribute  justly  due  to  you,  I  would  have  published  the  poem,  had  I 
not  been  apprehensive,  that,  while  1  only  meant  to  give  the  world 
this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have  incurred  the  impu- 
tation of  vanity.  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not  to 
give  it  a  place  in  the  public  prints. 

"  If  you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  headquarters,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  a  person  so  favored  by  the  Muses,  and  to 
whom  nature  has  been  so  beneficent  in  her  dispensations.  I  am, 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant. 

"  Geo.  Washington." 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Reed  on  the  tenth  of  the  same  month, 
after  discoursing  of  the  most  grave  and  important  public  matters 
to  his  friend,  Washington  observed:  "I  recollect  nothing  else  worth 
giving  you  the  trouble  of,  unless  you  can  be  amused  by  reading  a 
letter  and  poem  addressed  to  me  by  Miss  Phillis  Wiieatley.  In 
searching  over  a  parcel  of  papers  the  other  day,  in  order  to  destroy 
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such  as  were  useless,  I  brought  it  to  light  again.  At  first,  with  a 
view  of  doing  justice  to  her  poetical  genius,  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
publish  the  poem ;  but  not  knowing  whether  it  might  not  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  mark  of  my  own  vanity,  than  as  a  compliment 
to  her,  I  laid  it  aside,  till  I  came  across  it  again  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned."  As  the  letter  and  poem  were  published  in  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine,  or  American  Monthly  Museum,"  for  April,  1776. 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  communicated  to  that  work  by  Colonel 
Reed* 

*"  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  poem  alluded  to: — 

HIS  EXCELLENCY,  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

Celestial  choir!  enthroned  in  realms  of  light, 
Columbia's  scenes  of  glorious  toils  I  write, 
While  freedom's  cause  her  anxious  breast  alarms, 
She  flashes  dreadful  in  refulgent  arms. 
See  Mother  Earth,  her  offspring's  fate  bemoan, 
And  nations  gaze  at  scenes  before  unknown  ! 
See  the  bright  beams  of  Heaven's  revolving  light, 
Involved  in  sorrows  and  the  vail  of  night ! 

The  goddess  comes,  she  moves  divinely  fair, 
Olive  and  laurel  binds  her  golden  hair: 
Whereon  shines  this  native  of  the  skies, 
Unnumbered  charms  and  recent  graces  rise. 

Muse!  bow  propitious  while  my  pen  relates 
How  pour  her  armies  through  a  thousand  gates, 
As  when  Eolus  heaven's  fair  face  deforms, 
Enwrapped  in  tempest  and  a  night  of  storms ; 
Astonished  ocean  feels  the  wild  uproar, 
The  refluent  surges  beat  the  sounding  shore ; 
Or  thick  as  leaves  in  Autumn's  golden  reign 
Such,  and  so  many,  moves  the  warrior's  train 
In  bright  array  they  seek  the  work  of  war, 
Where  high  unfurled  the  ensign  waves  in  air. 
Shall  I  to  Washington  their  praise  recite  ? 
Enough  thou  know'st  them  in  the  fields  of  fight. 
Thou,  first  in  place  and  honor,  we  demand 
The  grace  and  glory  of  thy  martial  band. 
Famed  for  thy  valor,  for  thy  virtues  more, 
Hear  every  tongue  thy  guardian  aid  implore  ! 

One  century  scarce  performed  its  destined  round, 
When  Gallic  powers  Columbia's  fury  found ; 
And  so  may  you,  whoever  dares  disgrace 
The  land  of  freedom's  heaven-defended  race  ! 
Fixed  are  the  eyes  of  nations  on  the  scales, 
For  in  their  hopes  Columbia's  arm  prevails. 
Anon,  Britannia  droops  the  pensive  head, 
While  round  increase  the  rising  hills  of  dead. 
Ah  !  cruel  blindness  to  Columbia's  state! 
Lament  thy  thirst  of  boundless  power,  too  late. 
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This  correspondence  exhibits  a  beautiful  phase  in  the  character 
of  Washington,  and  shows  the  perfect  harmony  of  all  its  qualities. 
To  see  the  leader  of  an  army,  surrounded  by  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, at  a  time  when  every  thought  would  naturally  be 
employed  in  the  momentous  duties  of  his  vocation,  thus  yielding 
homage  to  genius  in  the  most  humble  shrine,  is  indeed  a  spectacle 
of  great  interest  for  contemplation. 

Proceed,  great  chief,  with  virtue  on  thy  side, 
Thy  every  action  let  the  goddess  guide. 
A  crown,  a  mansion,  and  a  throne  that  shine 
With  gold  unfading,  Washington  !  be  thine. 

rhillis  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  Latin,  and  was  fond  of  reading  translations 
of  limner,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  Many  of  her  poems  abound  with  classical  allusions.  She  wrote 
several  poems,  after  the  one  addressed  to  Washington,  One  of  these  was  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Cooper,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  written  in  January,  1784.  She  died  in  Boston,  in 
extreme  poverty,  on  the  fifth  of  December  following,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-one  years. 

While  l'liillis  was  in  London,  Brooke  Watson,  the  lord-mayor,  presented  to  her  a  copy  of  Foulis's 
folio  Glasgow  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost."  This  was  sold,  after  her  death,  and  the  proceeds  used 
in  payment  of  her  husband's  debts.  It  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college,  at  Cambridge. 
Her  poetical  epistle  to  Washington  was  for  a  long  time  hidden  from  the  public  eye.  "  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find,"  says  Sparks,  "amonir  Washington's  papers,  the  letter  and  poem  addressed  to 
him."  These  the  Messrs  Duyckinck  found,  and  republished  in  their  "Cyclopedia  of  American 
Literature." 


I 
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CHAPTER   V. 

preparations  for  conflict resolves  of  the  council-of-war movements 

of  the    massachusetts   provincial  assembly "washington's  impressive 

orders time  fixed  for  taking  possession  of  dorchester  heights 

extensive  preparations boston  cannonaded  by  the  americans mrs. 

adams's  description dorchester  heights  fortified  —  astonishment  of 

the  british expected  battle  prevented  by  a  tempest washington's 

disappointment boston  to  be  evacuated terror  of  the  loyalists 

howe's  humiliation  —  Washington's  vigilance  —  closing  scenes  of  Brit- 
ish RULE  IN  BOSTON PICTURE    OF    THE    LOYALIST    REFUGEES DEPARTURE  OV 

THE  BRITISH BOSTON  REDEEMED. 

The  plan  and  preparations  for  taking  post  on  Dorchester  heights, 
contemplated  by  some  of  the  general  officers  before  the  meeting 
of  the  council-of-war,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,  appears  to 
have  been  revealed  to  the  enenry,  and  on  the  night  of  the  thir- 
teenth, a  party  of  about  five  hundred  regulars,  sent  out  by  General 
Howe,  landed  on  Dorchester  neck,  and  burned  some  houses  there. 
"  It  being  understood,"  wrote  Howe,  "  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
take  possession  of  Dorchester  Point,  or  Neck,  a  detachment  was 
ordered  from  Castle  William,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Leslie,  and  another  of  grenadiers  and  light-infantry,  com- 
manded by  Major  Musgrave,  with  directions  to  pass  over  the  ice 
and  destroy  every  house  and  every  kind  of  cover  on  that  peninsula, 
which  was  executed,  and  six  of  the  enemy's  guard  taken  pris- 
oners."* As  soon  as  the  flames  were  discovered,  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans marched  to  attack  the  invaders,  but  they  had  retreated. 

Toward  the  close  of  February,  the  American  army  was  strong 
enough  in  numbers  and  munitions  of  war,  in  the  opinion  of  even 
the  extremely  cautious  council  of  officers,  to  attempt  the  measure 

*  General  Howe  to  Lord  Dartmouth. 
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of  taking  possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  The  ten  regiments  to 
be  furnished  by  New  England  were  in  the  camp,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  powder.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February, 
Washington  made  general  preparations  for  the  important  move- 
ment, hoping  and  believing,  that  it  would  either  call  the  enemy 
out  to  battle,  or  drive  them  from  Boston.  On  that  day  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  council,  requesting  them  to 
order  the  militia  of  certain  towns  nearest  Dorchester  and  Roxbury, 
to  be  ready  "  to  repair  to  the  lines  at  those  places,  with  their  arms, 
ammunition,  and  accoutrements,  instantly  upon  a  signal  given." 
This  request  was  promptly  complied  with.  During  its  winter 
session,  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  had  thoroughly 
organized  the  militia  of  the  province,  and  formed  thirteen  regi- 
ments. John  Hancock,*  James  Warren,  and  Azar  Orne,  were 
appointed  major-generals.  A  new  emission  of  paper-money,  to  a 
large  amount,  was  authorized,  and  various  measures  were  adopted 
to  strengthen  the  continental  army. 

On  the  same  day  Washington  said  to  his  troops,  in  general 
orders:  "All  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers,  are 
positively  forbid  playing  at  cards,  or  other  games  of  chance.  At 
this  time  of  public  distress,  men  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the 
service  of  their  God  and  country,  without  abandoning  themselves 
to  vice  and  immorality.  As  the  season  is  now  fast  approaching, 
when  every  man  must  expect  to  be  drawn  into  the  field  of  action, 
it  is  highly  important  that  he  should  prepare  his  mind,  as  well  as 
everything  necessary  for  it.  It  is  a  noble  cause  we  are  engaged  in  ; 
it  is  the  cause  of  virtue  and  mankind ;  every  temporal  advantage 
and  comfort,  to  us  and  our  posterity,  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  our 
exertions ;  in  short,  freedom  or  slavery  must  be  the  result  of  our 
conduct;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  greater  inducement  to  men  to 
behave  well.     But  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  the  troops  to  know,  that 

*  From  the  beginning,  Mr.  Hancock  had  desired  a  military  position  of  distinction.  We  have 
seen,  according  to  the  testimony  of  John  Adams,  that  he  coveted  the  appointment  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  armies,  when  that  distinction  was  conferred  upon  Washington ;  and,  as 
early  as  the  tenth  of  July,  1775,  he  had  written  to  Washington,  saying:  "I  must  beg  the  favor, 
that  you  will  reserve  some  berth  for  me,  in  such  department  as  you  may  judge  most  proper;  for  I 
am  determined  to  act  under  you,  if  it  be  to  take  the  firelock  and  join  the  ranks  as  a  volunteer.' 
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if  any  man  in  action  shall  presume  to  skulk,  hide  himself,  or  retreat 
from  the  enemy  without  the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer,  he 
will  be  instantly  shot  down  as  an  example  of  cowardice ;  cowards 
having  too  frequently  disconcerted  the  best-formed  troops,  by  their 
dastardly  behavior." 

Having  issued  these  timely  orders,  Washington  called  a  council 
of  general  officers,  and  Colonel  Mifflin,  then  quartermaster-general, 
was  invited,  for  the  first  time,  to  participate  in  the  deliberations. 
The  chief  business  of  the  council  was  to  fix  the  time  for  taking 
possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  Mifflin  proposed  the  night  of 
the  fourth  of  March,  that  being  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
"Boston  Massacre,"  on  which  day,  for  four  successive  years,  the 
hearts  of  the  people  had  been  strongly  stirred  by  the  eloquence  of 
patriotic  orators.  "  Should  the  enemy  come  out  to  attack  us,  the 
next  day,"  he  remarked,  "  our  war-cry  might  be,  Remember  the  fifth 
of  March !  and  it  would  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  troops." 
His  proposition  was  approved  by  a  majority;  and  it  was  furthei 
determined  to  blind  the  British  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, by  opening  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  upon  Boston,  on 
the  night  of  the  second  of  March,  and  continue  it  at  intervals,  until 
the  Americans  should  become  occupants  of  Dorchester  heights. 
Meanwhile,  two  divisions  of  troops,  under  brigadiers  Sullivan  and 
Greene,  and  commanded  by  the  veteran  Putnam,  were  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march  over  the  ice  from  Cambridge  and  attack  Boston,  should 
the  enemy  attempt  to  drive  the  Americans  from  Dorchester  hill. 

Preparations  for  these  movements  were  made  with  great  de- 
spatch, but  with  profound  secrecy.  Fascines,  gabions,  pressed  hay, 
and  especially  chandeliers,  or  moving  parapets,  were  collected  in 
large  quantities  at  Dorchester  and  Roxbury,  for  intrenching  pur- 
poses ;  and  two  thousand  bandages  for  broken  limbs  were  prepared. 
In  the  open  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charles  river,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  forty-five  batteaux  in  readiness,  each  capable  of  carrying 
eighty  men ;  and  also  two  strong  floating  batteries,  well  armed  and 
manned.  The  British,  meanwhile,  unconscious  of  much  that  was 
going  on  in  the  American  camps,  were  resting  in  fancied  security, 
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indulging   in  feelings  of  contempt  for  the  undisciplined   u Yankee 

nibble,"  and  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  easy  triumphs  in  (he  spring. 
They  were  well  furnished  with  provisions,  clothing,  and  arms;  and 
in  the  harbor  were  five  proud  vessels-of-war,  carrying,  collectively, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns;  also  numerous  trans- 
ports. In  the  pride  of  their  strength  they  feared  no  serious  dis- 
turbance of  their  repose. 

But  a  change  was  suddenly  wrought,  and  the  repose  of  the 
British  army  was  at  an  end.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the 
second  day  of  March,  a  severe  cannonade  and  bombardment  was 
commenced  upon  Boston,  from  Cobble  hill,  Lechmere's  Point, 
Lamb's  Dam,  and  Roxbury.  It  wras  kept  up  nearly  all  night ;  and 
before  morning  the  fine  mortar  from  among  the  prizes  of  Manley, 
called  "  Congress,"  and  four  others,  were  bursted  in  consequence  of 
incompetent  bedding.  Much  damage  was  done  in  the  town.  Many 
houses  were  shattered ;  six  men  were  wounded  by  a  shot  that  en- 
tered a  guardhouse,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The  enemy,  however, 
were  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  danger.  "We  were  roused 
to  a  sense  of  our  situation  last  night,"  wrote  an  English  officer  on 
Sunday  morning, "  in  a  manner  unpleasant  enough.  The  rebels  have 
been,  for  some  time  past,  erecting  a  bomb-battery,  and  last  night 
began  to  play  upon  us....  The  rebel  army  is  not  brave,  I  believe," 
he  said;  but  he  was  forced  to  the  confession — "It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  their  artillery  officers  are  at  least  equal  to  ours."  The 
British  returned  the  fire  with  great  spirit;  and  they  hurled  one 
thirteen-inch  shell  as  far  as  Prospect  hill.  Their  firing,  however, 
effected  no  essential  injury. 

This  cannonade  wras  equally  unexpected  to  the  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  many  were  aroused  from  their  beds  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  joys  and  fears  and  deep  anxieties,  which  this  prelude 
to  general  hostilities  awakened.  The  sound  was  heard  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  the  interior;  and  every  ear  wras  turned  toward 
Boston,  eager  to  catch  the  most  minute  accents  of  this  ominous 
voice  of  war,  as  it  came  booming  over  the  land. 

The  wife  of  John  Adams,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  Penn's  hill, 
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wrote  to  her  husband*  on  that  momentous  Saturday  night,  and  said  : 
"  I  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  since  you  left  me.  It 
has  been  said,  '  to-morrow,'  and  '  to-morrow,'  for  this  month,  and 
when  the  dreadful  '  to-morrow'  will  be,  I  know  not.  But  hark ! 
The  house  this  instant  shakes  with  the  roar  of  cannon.  I  have 
been  to  the  door,  and  find  it  is  a  cannonade  from  our  army. 
Orders,  I  find,  are  come,  for  all  the  remaining  militia  to  repair  to 
the  lines  on  Monday  night,  by  twelve  o'clock.  No  sleep  for  me 
to-night." 

The  stirring  epistolary  record  of  events  during  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours,  made  by  this  patriotic  woman,  are  quite  sufficient  for 
an  appreciation  of  the  scene.  "  I  went  to  bed  after  twelve,  but  got 
no  rest,"  she  wrote  on  Sunday  evening.  "  The  cannon  continued 
firing,  and  my  heart  kept  pace  with  them  all  night.  We  have  had 
a  pretty  quiet  day,  but  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth,  God  only 
knows." 

On  Monday  evening  Mrs.  Adams  wrote :  "  I  have  just  returned 
from  Perm's  hill,  where  I  have  been  sitting  to  hear  the  amazing 
roar  of  cannon,  and  from  whence  I  could  see  every  shell  that  was 
thrown.  The  sound,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  nature,  and 
is  of  the  true  species  of  the  sublime.  Tis  now  an  incessant  roar; 
but  oh,  the  fatal  ideas  which  are  connected  with  the  sound  !  How 
many  of  our  dear  countrymen  must  fall!"  The  next  morning  she 
wrote :  "  I  went  to  bed  about  twelve,  and  rose  again  a  little  after 
one.  I  could  no  more  sleep  than  if  I  had  been  in  the  engagement ; 
the  rattling  of  the  windows,  the  jar  of  the  house,  the  continual 
roar  of  twenty-four  pounders,  and  the  bursting  of  shells,  give  us 
such  ideas,  and  realize  a  scene  to  us  of  which  we  could  scarcely 
form  any  conception.  I  hope  to  give  you  joy  of  Boston,  even  if  it 
is  in  ruins,  before  I  send  this  away." 

The  scene  was  indeed  a  fearful  one.     At  seven  o'clock  in  the 

*  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  his  home,  partly  on  private  busi- 
ness, and  partly  to  consult  with  leading  men  in  Massachusetts  on  public  affairs.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  provincial  assembly  of  Massachusetts.  Meanwhile  that  body  re-elected  him  a  delegate  to  the 
continental  Congress,  and  at  the  close  of  January,  he  left  for  Philadelphia,  in  company  with  a 
newly  elected  colleague,  Elhridge  Gerry 
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evening.  General  Thomas,  with  two  thousand  men  (eight  hundred 
of  them  leading  the  way,  and  bearing  intrenching  tools),  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Dorchester  heights.  At  the  same  moment  every 
American  battery  opened  upon  the  town  with  the  greatest  activity.* 
A  train  of  three  hundred  carts,  Laden  with  pressed  hay,  fascines, 
and  chandeliers,  followed  the  troops,  the  low  rumble  of  the  wheel- 
on  the  frozen  ground  in  passing  over  the  Nepjj:,  that  might  betray 
them,  being  broken  by  bundles  of  hay  placed  between  the  vehicles 
and  the  enemy. 

The  atmosphere  was  serene,  and  the  moon  was  shining  brightly, 
and  yet  the  British  did  not  discover  this  movement  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  detachment  went  silently  on,  while  the  belligerents 
were  thundering  at  each  other,  unmindful  of  aught  except  their 
own  commotion;  and  within  an  hour,  Thomas's  troops,  separated 
into  two  divisions,  were  upon  the  heights  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring breastworks,  while  the  carts,  some  of  them  making  three 
and  four  trips  across  the  Neck,  brought  forward  abundant  materials. 
Chandeliers  and  fascines  were  particularly  needed,  for  the  ground 
was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  casting  up  earth- 
works was  an  impossibility. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  veteran  Gridley,  who  yet  remained  in 
the  service,  the  lines  of  fortification  were  marked  out  upon  the  two 
eminences  composing  Dorchester  heights  ;  and,  as  upon  Breed's  hill, 
on  a  sultry  night  almost  nine  months  before,  the  troops  worked 
wisely  and  well.  Within  the  framework  of  the  chandeliers  the 
pressed  hay  and  fascines  were  placed,  and  formed  breastworks  of 
great  strength  and  tenacity.  In  this  manner  twro  forts  were  raised 
before  the  dawn,  sufficiently  high  to  afford  ample  protection  for 
forces  within ;  and  upon  these,  heavy  cannon  were  also  placed  in 
positions  to  command  the  town,  the  castle,  and  the  British  shipping 
in  the  harbor.  '-Perhaps,"  says  Heath  in  his  memoirs,  "there  never 
was  so  much  work  done  in  so  short  a  time.'' 

A  frosty  mist  lay  upon  the  waters  around  Boston  on  the  morning 

*  According  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Knox,  the  Americans  hurled  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
round  shot  and  thirteen  shells  into  Boston,  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  March 
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of  the  momentous  fifth  of  March,  and  it  was  almost  sunrise  before 
the  royalists  in  the  city  could  clearly  discover  and  comprehend  the 
formidable  apparitions  that  loomed  up  more  grandly  than  the 
reality  from  the  dense  medium,  upon  Dorchester  hills.  In  these 
the  British  commander  and  his  associates  read  their  doom.  As 
Howe  gazed  in  astonishment  and  alarm  upon  these  works,  he  was 
perplexed.  a  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do,"  he  said  ;  "  the  rebels  have 
done  more  in  one  night  than  my  whole  army  would  have  done  in 
a  month:"  and  to  Lord  Dartmouth  he  wrote;  "It  must  have  been 
the  employment  of  at  least  twelve  thousand  men."  "  The  forts 
were  raised,"  wrote  an  English  officer,  "with  an  expedition  equal  to 
that  of  the  genii  belonging  to  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp."  Admiral 
Shuldham,  equally  alarmed,  declared,  that  if  the  Americans  should 
retain  those  heights,  he  could  not  keep  one  of  his  majesty's  ships 
in  the  harbor.  Immediate  action  was,  therefore,  necessary,  and 
Howe  called  a  council-of-war,  when  it  was  determined  to  take  meas- 
ures for  driving  the  republicans  from  their  new  and  strong  position. 
Two  thousand  four  hundred  British  regulars  embarked  in  trans- 
ports early  in  the  forenoon,  rendezvoused  at  Castle  William,  and 
under  the  command  of  Earl  Percy,  prepared  to  make  an  attack, 
that  night,  upon  the  rebel  works.  Washington  wras  early  apprized 
of  this  movement,  and  supposing  the  attack  was  to  be  made  imme- 
diately, he  sent  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men  to  General 
Thomas.  The  commander-in-chief  soon  followed,  for  he  was  anxious 
to  direct  his  troops  in  the  impending  conflict  Before  ten  o'clock 
he  wras  upon  Dorchester  heights,  filled  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  termination  of  that  comparative  inactivity  which  had  be- 
come  so  irksome  to  him.  He  encouraged  the  soldiers  by  reminding 
them  that  it  was  the  fifth  of  March,  a  day  long  to  be  remembered, 
as  the  one  on  which  the  blood  of  freemen  was  shed  in  the  streets  of 
Boston  by  hireling  ministerial  troops*     He  also  assured  them  of 

*  Since  the  "Massacre,"  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  the  day  had  been  observed  in  Boston  with 
solemn  ceremonies,  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  an  oration  by  some  gentleman  chosen  by  the 
people.  The  first  (in  1771)  was  delivered  by  James  Lovell,  afterward  a  member  of  the  continental 
Congress.  The  second  by  Joseph  Warren,  who  died  on  Breed's  hill.  The  third  by  Doctor  Benja- 
min Church,  the  first  American  traitor.  The  fourth  by  John  Hancock,  afterward  president  of  the 
continental  Congress.     The  fifth  by  Joseph  Warren,  again,  surrounded  by  menacing  British  sol 
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the  alarm  and  confusion  of  the  enemy,  and  the  certainty  of  victory 
for  the  republicans  if  a  conflict  should  now  occur.  His  words 
thrilled  every  bosom  as  with  electric  power,  and  the  hands  of  labor 
were  plied  busily  all  day  long,  in  strengthening  the  fortifications, 
and  planting  cannon  and  mortars  thereon.  And  as  the  hills  were 
steep,  new  implements  of  destruction,  suggested  by  Mifflin,  were 
prepared  in  the  form  of  rows  of  barrels  filled  with  loose  earth  and 
stones,  placed  so  as  to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  enemy  when  as- 
cending the  hills,  to  break  his  ranks  and  produce  confusion. 

Meanwhile,  signals  had  been  established  upon  the  various  emi- 
nences, so  that  almost  instantaneous  communications  might  be 
made  from  Dorchester  to  Roxbury  and  Cambridge ;  and  four 
thousand  picked  troops,  under  Brigadiers  Sullivan  and  Greene, 
were  paraded  near  headquarters,  in  readiness  to  be  led  by  Putnam 
to  an  attack  upon  Boston,  when  a  concerted  signal  should  be  given 
at  Roxbury.  The  mouth  of  the  Charles  river  was  then  clear  of 
ice,  and  they  were  to  embark  at  Cambridge  creek  in  the  batteaux 
already  mentioned,  covered  by  three  floating  batteries.  The  first 
division,  under  Sullivan,  was  to  land  at  the  powder-house,  and  take 
possession  of  Beacon  hill  and  Mount  Horam ;  the  second,  under 
Greene,  was  to  land  at  Barton's  point,  or  a  little  south  of  it,  and 
after  securing  that  post,  to  join  the  other  division,  force  the  enemy's 
gates  at  the  Neck,  and  let  in  the  republican  troops  at  Roxbury. 
Officers  and  men  throughout  the  American  lines  were  in  high 
spirits,  in  expectation  of  an  immediate  engagement  and  certain 
victory  for  the  republicans. 

It  was  a  mild,  sunny  day,  when  these  preparations  for  conflict  were 
made.  The  neighboring  hills  were  covered  with  people  expecting 
a  repetition  of  the  Bunker's  hill  tragedy.  But  they  gazed  in  vain, 
long  and  impatiently,  toward  Castle  William  and  Dorchester  heights. 
The  afternoon  wore  away,  and  toward  evening  dark  clouds  came 
up   from   the   ocean   upon   the  wings  of   a   furious   wind.      Before 

diers.  The  sixtli  was  on  the  day  in  question  ;  and  as  Boston  was  filled  with  British  troops,  it  was 
delivered  at  Watertown,  by  Peter  Thaeher.  These  celebrations  were  kept  up  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  last  oration  on  the  fifth  of  March,  was  delivered  at  Boston,  by  Doctor  Thomas  Welch 
in  1783. 
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sunset  the  waters  of  the  harbor  were  lashed  into  a  foam  by  the 
rising  tempest,  and  the  surf  that  beat  upon  the  shores  was  too 
perilous  in  its  power  for  boats  to  venture  into  it.  Thick  darkness 
fell  early  upon  the  land  and  sea,  the  rain  came  down  in  dashing 
showers,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  tempests  remembered  by  the 
inhabitants,  raged  there  until  late  the  next  day.  Howe  abandoned 
his  plans,  and  Washington,  greatly  disappointed,  returned  to  his 
camp  with  the  reinforcement,  leaving  a  strong  body  to  guard  the 
works  on  Dorchester  heights.  "I  will  not  lament  or  repine  at  any 
act  of  Providence,"  he  wrote  to  Reed,  on  the  seventh,  "  because  I 
am,  in  a  great  measure,  a  convert  to  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  that 
'  Whatever  is,  is  right ;'  but  I  think  everything  had  the  appearance 
of  a  successful  issue,  if  we  had  come  to  an  engagement  on  that 
day." 

The  situation  of  Howe  was  now  critical  and  mortifying.  The 
fleet  and  army  were  in  great  peril,  and  the  loyal  inhabitants,  filled 
with  terror,  demanded  that  sure  protection  which  Howe  had  so 
often  confidently  promised.  In  his  successive  letters  to  the  min- 
istry, he  had  affected  to  despise  the  "rebels"  —  affected  not  to  feel 
the  least  degree  of  apprehension  that  they  would  attack  him,  and 
professed  a  desire  that  they  should  ;  and  boasted  of  the  feebleness 
and  timidity  of  the  American  troops,  and  the  valor  of  his  own. 
It  was,  therefore,  mortifying  for  him  now  to  expose  his  own 
untruthfulness  or  delusion,  and  the  folly  of  his  boastful  words. 
But  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the  bitter  draught.  The  alterna- 
tive was  destruction  or  flight ;  and  at  a  council-of-war  held  on  the 
seventh,  it  was  resolved  to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  town. 

This  resolution  spread  great  consternation  among  the  tories  in 
the  city,  for  they  dreaded  the  just  indignation  of  the  patriots 
whom  they  had  injured,  when  they  should  return.  They  saw  the 
power  on  which  they  had  leaned  as  almost  invincible,  growing 
weak,  and  quailing  before  those  battalions  of  undisciplined  militia, 
whom  it  had  affected  to  despise.  They  well  knew  that  righteous 
retribution  awaited  them  when  British  bayonets  should  leave  the 
peninsula,  and  the  excited  patriots  should  return  to  their  desolated 
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homes.  The  dangers  of  a  perilous  voyage  to  a  strange  land  seemed 
far  less  fearful  than  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed  Americans; 
and  the  loyalists  resolved  to  brave  the  former  rather  than  the  latter. 
They  commenced,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  a  speedy  departure; 
and  as  much  of  their  merchandise,  household  furniture,  and  other 
private  property  of  every  kind,  as  they  could  take  with  them,  were 
crowded  onboard  the  ships.  "  By  all  accounts,"  Washington  said 
in  a  letter  to  his  kinsman.  John  A.  Washington,  "there  never 
existed  a  more  miserable  set  of  beings  than  those  wretched  crea- 
tures  now  are.  Taught  to  believe  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
was  superior  to  all  opposition,  and  that  foreign  aid,  if  not,  was  at 
hand,  they  were  even  higher  and  more  insulting  in  their  opposition 
than  the  regulars.  When  the  order  issued,  therefore,  for  embarking 
the  troops  in  Boston,  no  electric  shock  —  no  sudden  clap  of  thunder 
—  in  a  word,  the  last  trump  could  not  have  struck  them  with 
greater  consternation.  They  were  at  their  wit's  end,  and  conscious 
of  their  black  ingratitude,  chose  to  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves  at  a  tempestuous  season,  rather  than  meet  their 
offended  countrymen." 

Many  weeks  before,  as  we  have  observed,  Dartmouth  advised 
Howe  to  evacuate  Boston  and  repair  to  New  York.  Howe  then 
pleaded  the  lack  of  vessels  as  an  excuse  for  not  leaving.  Now, 
with  many  less,  while  his  troops  were  more  numerous,  and  more 
than  one  thousand  refugee  loyalists  and  their  effects  were  added  to 
the  bulk,  he  prepared  to  depart.  Then  he  could  remain  ;  now  he 
could  not:  and  so,  on  board  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  and 
transports,  he  hurried  provisions,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores 
of  every  kind,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  a  large  quantity  of 
heavy  artillery,  which  he  dismounted  and  spiked,  or  cast  into  the 
sea*     He  also  demolished  some  of  the  works  in  the  city. 

The  few  patriots  who  remained  in  Boston,  felt  much  anxiety  for 

*  The  principal  articles  left  at  Castle  William  and  Boston,  because  there  were  not  vessels  enough 
to  carry  them  away,  wire  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  great  and  small;  four  thirteen- 
and-a-half-inch  mortars;  twenty-tive  hundred  chaldrons  of  sea-coal;  twenty-five  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat;  twenty-three  hundred  bushels  of  barley;  six  hundred  bushels  of  oats;  one  hundred  jars 
of  oil,  containing  a  barrel  each,  and  one  hundred  ami  fifty  horses. 
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the  fate  of  the  town.  They  saw  the  preparations  for  departure, 
and  were  persuaded  that  the  enemy,  smarting  under  the  goadings 
of  disappointed  pride  and  ambition,  would  perform  some  signal  act 
of  vengeance  before  leaving — perhaps  set  fire  to  the  city.  These 
surmises  were  strengthened  by  a  threat  made  by  Howe,  that  he 
would  burn  the  town  if  his  army  should  be  molested  while  embark- 
ing, and  the  fearful  array  of  vessels  which  the  admiral  had  arranged 
around  the  city,  to  protect  the  troops.  The  most  influential  of 
these  whigs,  accordingly  communicated  with  Howe  on  the  subject, 
through  General  Robertson,  and  he  promised,  that  if  Washington 
wrould  allow  him  to  evacuate  quietly,  the  town  should  be  spared, 
and  all  property  be  respected.  A  communication  of  these  facts, 
signed  by  four  whig  citizens,  was  sent  to  the  American  lines  at 
Roxbmy\  but  without  particular  address.  It  was  received  by  Colo- 
nel Learned,  who  carried  it  to  Washington.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  after  advising  with  several  of  the  general  officers,  remarked 
that  the  paper  had  no  official  sanction,  and  its  provisions  would  not 
be  obligatory  upon  General  Howe,  and  that  he  should  therefore  re- 
fuse to  notice  it.  This  reply,  which  was  considered  non-committal, 
was  communicated  to  the  persons  through  whom  the  address  from 
Boston  was  received,  and  both  parties  appeared  to  tacitly  agree  to 
the  arrangement. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  during  his  military  career,  Washing- 
ton did  not  relax  his  vigilance,  because  success  appeared  within  his 
grasp.  On  the  ninth  he  constructed  a  battery  near  the  water  on 
Dorchester  Neck ;  and  that  night  a  detachment  marched  to  Nooks's 
hill,  a  point  nearer  the  city  and  completely  commanding  it,  and 
planted  a  battery  there.  A  fire  imprudently  kindled,  revealed 
their  operations  to  the  enemy  in  the  city,  and  a  severe  cannonade 
was  immediately  opened  upon  the  patriots  from  the  British  bat- 
teries. The  American  cannon  instantly  responded ;  and  all  night 
long  there  was  a  continual  roar  of  artillery.  More  than  eight 
hundred  shots  were  fired  during  the  night.  It  was  a  fearful  hour 
for  the  people  of  Boston,  and  all  their  pleasant  dreams  of  escape 
from  danger,  were  changed  to  anticipations  of  the  horrors  of  an 
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active  siege  and  probable  pillage.  But  these  gloom}'  forebodings 
were  soon  dispelled.  Howe,  too  caul  ions  to  risk  a  general  engage- 
ment, withheld  his  cannonade  in  the  morning;  and  "Washington, 
although  resolved  upon  possessing  Boston  at  all  events,  preferred  to 
obtain  it  peaceably. 

And  now  preparations  for  the  evacuation  went  on  vigorously,  but 
in  the  midst  of  great  confusion  and  many  outrages.  The  loyalists 
who  could  not  carry  everything  with  them,  destroyed  such  furniture 
as  they  were  compelled  to  leave  behind.  This  appeared  to  excite 
the  avarice  and  destructiveness  of  the  common  soldiers,  who  broke 
open  and  plundered  many  stores.  This  wickedness  seemed,  in  turn, 
to  infect  the  British  commander-in-chief,  for,  on  the  tenth  of  March, 
he  ordered  Crean  Brush,  a  conceited,  sycophantic  tory  from  New 
York,:::  who  had  fawned  at  the  feet  of  Howe  ever  since  the  siege 
began,  to  seize  all  clothing  and  dry  goods  not  in  possession  of 
loyalists,  and  place  them  on  board  two  brigantines  in  the  harbor. 
This  authorized  plunder  caused  great  distress,  for  many  of  the 
whig  inhabitants  were  completely  stripped.  Shops  and  dwellings 
were  broken  open  and  plundered  by  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  what 
goods  could  not  be  carried  away,  were  wantonly  destroyed.  These 
excesses  were  forbidden,  in  general  orders  on  the  twelfth,  for  the 
plunderers  were  not  nice  in  discriminating  between  friends  and 
foes ;  but  the  prohibition  was  very  little  heeded. 

The  streets  in  differents  parts  of  the  town  were  barricaded  on 
the  fourteenth,  and  dispositions  of  the  troops  were  made  for  a 
departure.  General  Howe  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  fifteenth, 
ordering  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  their  houses,  as  the  troops 
were  about  to  embark.  Again  an  easterly  wind  frustrated  the 
designs  of  the  British  general,  and  the  troops  wrere  delayed  until 
Sunday,  the  seventeenth.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  acted  more  like 
demons  than  like  men.  They  went  about  plundering  public  and 
private  property,  defacing  and  destroying  valuable  furniture,  and 

*  Ho  represented  Cumberland  county  (now  the  southern  part  of  Vermont  next  to  New  York), 
in  the  colonial  assembly  of  New  York,  and  always  voted  against  whig  measures  in  that  body.  In 
1775,  he  made  a  speech  against  the  proposition  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  continental  Congress, 
and  was  answered  by  Schuyler  and  Clinton 
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throwing  costly  goods  into  the  water.     For  several  days  Boston 
practically  endured  the  miseries  of  sack  and  pillage. 

Howe  lingered  so  long  that  Washington  suspected  his  prepara- 
tions for  departure  to  be  only  a  feint  to  gain  time  for  expected 
reinforcements  to  arrive.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis  at  once,  and  accordingly,  on  Saturday  night,  the 
sixteenth,  he  detached  a  force  to  Nooks's  hill,  to  construct  breast- 
works and  plant  cannon  there.  This  movement,  together  with  a 
false  report  of  a  deserter  to  the  British,  that  a  general  assault  was 
about  to  take  place,  had  the  desired  effect.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  town  was  in  a  tumult,  and  the  embarkation  commenced,  while 
the  Americans,  from  their  commanding  positions,  looked  on  in 
silence  and  with  satisfaction,  without  firing  a  gun.  Almost  twelve 
thousand  soldiers,  sailors,  and  refugees,  were  in  motion  before  sun- 
rise on  that  sabbath  morning,  and  presented  a  scene  not  easily 
described.*     A  British  officer  who  saw  it,  thus  wrote : — 

K  The  people  of  the  town  who  were  friends  to  government,  took 
care  of  nothing  but  their  merchandise ;  and  found  means  to  em- 
ploy the  men  belonging  to  the  transports  in  embarking  their  goods, 
so  that  several  of  the  vessels  were  entirely  filled  with  private  prop- 
erty, instead  of  the  king's  stores.  By  some  unavoidable  accident, 
the  medicines,  surgeons'  chest,  instruments,  and  necessaries,  were 
left  in  the  hospital.  The  confusion  unavoidable  to  such  a  disaster, 
will  make  you  conceive  how  much  must  be  forgot,  where  every 
man  had  a  private  concern.  The  necessary  care  and  distress  of  the 
women,  children,  sick,  and  wounded,  required  every  assistance  that 
could  be  given.  It  was  not  like  breaking  up  a  camp,  where  every 
man  knows  his  duty ;  it  was  like  departing  your  country  with  your 
wives,  your  servants,  your  household  furniture,  and  all  your  encum- 

*  "  During  this  exciting  period,  the  journals  continued  to  chronicle  the  success  of  the  Americans 
on  the  sea.  On  the  sixth,  it  was  announced  that  the  Yankee  Hero  had  sent  into  Newburyport  a  line 
brig  of  two  hundred  tons  burden ;  and,  on  the  fourteenth,  that  Captain  Manly  had  sent  into  Ports- 
mouth, an  armed  ship  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Boston  ;  and  had 
also  sent  into  Cape  Anne,  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  filled  with  stores  for  the  army.  A  trans- 
port brig  of  fourteen  guns,  laden  with  naval  stores  and  provisions,  ran  ashore  at  the  back  of  the 
cape.  The  people  boarded  her,  and  unloaded  her  cargo.  She  had  on  board  five  barrels  of  powder, 
and  five  hundred  pounds  of  specie." — Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston,  page  308. 
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brances.*  The  officers,  who  felt  the  disgrace  of  their  retreat,  did 
their  utmost  to  keep  up  appearances.  The  men,  who  thought  they 
were  changing  for  the  better,  strove  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  times,  and  were  kept  from  plunder  and  drink  with  diffi- 
culty.f 

At  nine  o'clock  the  garrison  on  Bunker's  hill  left  that  post,  and 
marched  down  to  the  shore ;  and  at  ten,  these  and  all  the  troops 
and  loyalists  in  Boston  were  on  board  the  vessels.  It  was  a  sorrow- 
ful flight  to  most  of  the  tones,  for  men  of  property  left  all  behind 
to  be  lost  by  confiscation ;  and  almost  every  one  was  compelled  to 
rely,  for  daily  food,  upon  rations  from  the  army  stores.  Many  of 
them  deserve  the  tear  of  genuine  pity,  for  they  had  acted  according 
to  the  convictions  of  conscience  and  duty.  The  memory  of  these 
claims  our  highest  respect ;  and  when  we  consider  the  American  loy- 
alists as  a  body,  we  must  remember  that  many  of  them  were  real 
martyrs  in  a  cause  which  they  believed  to  be  just  and  righteous. 
Their  faith  was  sealed  by  their  blood  and  treasure,  and  they  were 
no  less  patriots  because  their  patriotism  was  founded  in  mistaken 
ideas  concerning  measures  most  conducive  to  their  country's  wel- 
fare. 

Boston  wTas  now  evacuated  ;  and  while  Putnam  and  six  regiments 
were  embarking  in  boats  at  Cambridge,  to  take  possession  of  the 
town  and  British  works,  the  fleet  that  was  to  convey  the  fugitives 
away,  anchored  in  Nantasket  roads.  Putnam  landed  on  Sewall's 
Point,  and  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  sentinels  yet  at  their 
posts  on  Bunker's  hill.     Upon  closer  inspection,  it  was  found  that 

*  In  Howe's  report,  the  loyalists  who  fled  with  him  from  Boston,  were  classed  as  follows  :  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  who  had  held  official  stations;  eighteen  clergymen ;  one  hundred  and  rive 
persons  from  the  country;  two  hundred  and  thirteen  merchants;  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
fanners,  traders,  and  mechanics ;  and  nearly  two  hundred  more  whose  names  and  occupations  were 
not  registered. 

t  The  troops  were  glad  to  get  away  from  Boston.  A  fair  exhibition  of  the  feelings  of  the  army, 
is  given  in  a  litter  written  by  a  British  officer  on  the  voyage  from  the  delivered  city.  "  Expect  no 
more  letters  from  Boston,"  he  said  ;  "we  have  quitted  that  place.  Washington  played  upon  the 
town  for  several  days.  A  shell  which  hurst  while  we  were  preparing  to  embark,  did  great  damage. 
Our  men  have  suffered.  We  have  one  consolation  left.  You  know  the  proverbial  expression, 
'Neither  Hell,  Hull,  nor  Halifax,  can  afford  worse  shelter  than  Boston.'  To  fresh  provision  I  have 
been,  for  many  months,  quite  an  utter  stranger.  An  egg  was  a  rarity.  The  next  letter  from  Hali- 
fax." 
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these  were  only  effigies.  A  detachment  then  advanced,  and  with 
a  shout  that  startled  the  retreating  Britons,  they  took  possession  of 
the  abandoned  fortress,  wherein  no  living  thing  was  found.  Then  a 
thousand  men,  under  Putnam,  who  had  previously  had  the  small  pox, 
crossed  the  narrow  frith,  entered  Boston,  and  took  possession  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  heights,  lately  occupied  by  troops  among  whom 
that  loathsome  disease  had  long  prevailed.  The  gates  on  Boston 
Neck  were  unbarred,  and  General  Ward,  with  five  thousand  troops 
at  Roxbury,  entered  in  triumph,  Ensign  Richards  bearing  the  Union 
flag.  General  Putnam  then  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  forts  and  other  defences,  and  military  munitions  and 
stores,  which  the  retreating  Britons  had  left  behind.  On  the 
twentieth,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under  Washington,  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  amid  the  joyous  greetings  of  hundreds,  who. 
for  more  than  ten  months,  had  suffered  almost  every  conceivable 
privation  and  insult.     It  was  a  jubilee  for  all. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

BAD  APPEARANCE  OF  BOSTON  —  DESTRUCTION  OF  PROPERTY — ORDER   1:1  STORED  — 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    VICTORY     IN    AMERICA HONORS    TO    WASHINGTON —  THANKS 

AND  A   GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED    BY    THE    CONGRESS WASHINGTON'S  CONTINUED 

VIGILANCE  —  THE    BRITISH    FLEET    LINGER HOSTON    FORTIFIED TROOPS  SENT 

TO    NEW    YORE  —  DEPARTURE     OF    THE    BRITISH     FLEET  —  PUTNAM    ORDERED    TO 
NEW    YORK — "WASHINGTON    AND    THE    MAIN    ARMY   FOLLOW — BRITISH    VESS1  I  3 

DRIVEN  FROM  BOSTON  HARBOR PREPARATIONS   AT  NEW  YORK    FOR  THE  ENEMY 

EFFECTS    OF  THE    VICTORY  IN    ENGLAND THE    MINISTERS    REBUKED WARM 

DEBATES   EN    PARLIAMENT MINISTRY    TRIUMPHANT EMBARKATION    OF    TROOPS 

FOR  AMERICA THE  BROTHERS  HOWE  MADE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  NEGOTIATE  FOR 

PEACE. 

During  the  week  succeeding  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  that  oil}' 
presented  a  curious  spectacle.  Intelligence  of  the  joyful  event 
had  spread  rapidly  over  New  England,  and  those  who  had  been  in 
exile  for  months,  returned  to  their  homes.  The  people  of  the 
neighboring  towns  flocked  in  by  hundreds,  to  view  the  redeemed 
city  in  its  sad  condition,  and  to  look  upon  the  military  works 
erected  there  by  the  British ;  and  many  soldiers  from  inland  places, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  seaport  town,  were  anxious  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  viewing  it,  All  seemed  to  forget  that  the  virus 
of  pestilence  might  be  lurking  in  every  house,  and  infecting  the 
very  air  with  its  poisonous  breath,  for  the  small-pox  had  prevailed 
there  for  several  months. 

Washington  was  compelled  to  use  stringent  measures  for  the 
protection  of  his  army  and  the  careless  people,  from  the  common 
danger.  On  the  nineteenth,  in  general  orders,  he  positively  for- 
bade all  oilicers,  soldiers,  and  others,  entering  Boston  without  a 
pass,  unless  sent  in  upon  duty.  "As  soon  as  the  selectmen  report 
the  town  to  be  cleansed  from  the  infection,"  he  said,  ''liberty  will 
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be  given  to  those  who  have  business  there  to  go  in.  The  inhabi- 
tants belonging  to  the  town  will  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
habitations,  proper  persons  being  appointed  at  the  Neck,  and  at 
Charles towrn  ferry,  to  grant  them  passes." 

At  every  step  in  the  city,  were  seen  woful  marks  of  the  heavy 
heel  of  military  rule.  Many  of  the  finest  houses  had  been  greatly 
injured ;  yet  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  more  opulent  were 
not  much  damaged.  "  The  town,"  wrote  Washington  to  John 
Hancock,  on  the  nineteenth,  "  although  it  has  suffered  greatly,  is 
not  in  so  bad  a  state  as  I  expected  to  find  it ;  and  I  have  a  particu- 
lar pleasure  in  being  able  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  your  house  has 
received  no  damage  worth  mentioning.  Your  furniture  is  in  tolera- 
ble order,  and  the  family  pictures  are  all  left  entire  and  untouched." 
But  fine  shade-trees  had  been  cut  down ;  churches  had  been  dis- 
figured; ornamental  enclosures  were  broken  or  destroyed,  and  the 
public  buildings  were  shamefully  defaced.  The  spacious  old  South 
meeting-house,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  turned  into  a  riding- 
school.  Dirt  and  gravel  were  spread  over  the  floor;  one  gallery 
was  allotted  to  spectators ;  another  wras  fitted  up  as  a  refreshment 
room ;  and  many  books  and  manuscripts  of  Prince's  fine  library 
adjoining,  had  been  used  for  kindling  fires  in  the  stove.  The  par- 
sonage-house belonging  to  that  society,  had  been  pulled  down  for 
fuel ;  the  old  North  chapel,  built  almost  a  hundred  years  before, 
and  the  steeple  of  the  West  church,  were  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.     Liberty-Tree,:;:  under   whose   shadow   the    children   of   the 

*  "Liberty-Tree"  was  destroyed  toward  the  close  of  August,  1775.  The  "Essex  Gazette," 
dated  the  thirty-first  of*  August,  in  describing  the  destruction  of  this  tree,  said :  "  They  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  it.  After  a  long  spell  of  laughing  and  grinning,  sweating,  swearing,  and  foaming 
with  malice  diabolical,  they  cut  down  the  tree  because  it  bore  the  name  of  liberty.  A  soldier  was 
killed  by  falling  from  one  of  its  branches  during  the  operation."  In  a  poetic  tract  published  in 
1775,  allusion  is  thus  made  to  the  unfortunate  victim  : — 

"  A  tory  soldier  on  its  topmost  limb — 
The  genius  of  the  shade  looked  stern  at  him, 
And  marked  him  out  that  self-same  hour  to  dine 
Where  unsnuffed  lamps  burn  low  at  Pluto's  shrine, 
Then  tripped  his  feet  from  off  their  cautious  stand; 
Pale  turned  the  wretch  —  he  spread  each  helpless  hand, 
But  spread  in  vain  —  with  headlong  force  he  fell, 
Nor  stopped  descending  till  he  stopped  in  hell." 
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Pilgrims  had  sported,  and  in  later  times,  earnest  patriots  had  assem 
bled,  furnished  fourteen  cords  of  wood ;  and  the  beautiful  Com- 
mon, the  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  was  scarred  by  fortifications. 
Faneuil  hall  had  been  used  for  a  playhouse,  and  two  or  three 
churches,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  converted  into  bar- 
racks for  troops.  Several  hundred  old  houses  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  external  aspect  of  the  city  was  greatly  changed. 

Everywhere  there  were  evidences  of  the  haste  with  which  the 
enemy  had  retreated.  "It  wTas  precipitate,"  Washington  wrote, 
"beyond  anything  I  could  have  conceived.  The  destruction  of 
the  stores  at  Dunbar's  camp,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  was  but  a 
faint  image  of  what  may  be  seen  at  Boston ;  artillery-carts  cut  to 
pieces  in  one  place,  and  gun-carriages  in  another ;  shells  broken 
here,  shots  buried  there,  and  everything  carrying  with  it  the  face 
of  disorder  and  confusion,  as  also  of  distress."  To  Colonel  Beed,  he 
wrote :  "  They  have  not,  from  a  rough  estimate,  left  less  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  worth  of  his  majesty's  property  behind 
them,  in  provisions  and  stores,  vessels,  rugs,  blankets,  &c,"  besides 
heavy  ordnance  which  they  left,  "with  such  abuse  as  their  hurry 
would  permit  them  to  bestow....  Valuable  vessels  are  left  with 
only  a  mast  or  bowsprit  cut  down  —  some  of  them  loaded;  their 
works  all  standing,  upon  examination  of  which,  especially  that  at 
Bunker's  hill,  we  find  amazingly  strong:  twenty  thousand  men 
could  not  have  carried  it  against  one  thousand,  had  that  work  been 
well  defended.  The  town  of  Boston  was  almost  impregnable  — 
every  avenue  fortified." 

On  the  twenty-first,  Washington  issued  a  proclamation,  intended 
to  produce  friendly  feelings  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens. 
The  former  were  ordered  to  "  live  in  the  strictest  peace  and  amity 
with  the  inhabitants ;"  and  in  the  event  of  any  officer  or  soldier 
receiving  an  insult  from  any  of  the  inhabitants,  he  should  not  use 
violence,  but  "seek  redress  in  a  legal  way."  He  threatened  with 
severe  punishment  those  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  theft  and 
robbery ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  upon  to  make  known  to 
the  quartermaster-general   all  stores   belonging   to  the   ministerial 
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army,  that  might  be  remaining  or  secreted  in  the  town ;  and  who- 
soever should  appropriate  any  of  such  stores  to  his  or  their  own 
use,  was  to  be  "  considered  as  an  enemy  to  America,  and  to  be 
treated  accordingly."  All  officers  of  the  continental  army  were 
enjoined  to  assist  the  civil  magistrates  "  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  and  to  promote  peace  and  good  order."  This  proclamation 
had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and  harmony  and  order  soon  prevailed 
in  Boston. 

When  intelligence  of  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  went  forth,  it 
awakened  responses  in  every  patriot's  heart  like  those  evoked  by 
sweetest  music ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  discordant  note  in  the 
general  harmony  of  praise  and  blessings  for  the  commander-in-chief 
that  rolled  over  the  land,  and  poured  in  full  diapason  upon  his  ear, 
at  Cambridge.  His  judgment,  firmness,  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
valor,  were  all  equally  commended ;  and  the  voices  of  fretful 
impatience,  ungenerous  rivalry,  and  ignorant  officiousness,  were 
silenced.  Individuals  and  public  bodies  expressed  their  congratu- 
lations in  the  warmest  terms*  The  selectmen  of  Boston,  in  an 
address  which  they  presented  to  Washington,  said : — 

"  Happy  are  we  that  this  acquisition  has  been  made  with  so  little 
effusion  of  human  blood,'}*  which,  next  to  the  Divine  favor,  permit 
us  to  ascribe  to  your  excellency's  wisdom,  evidenced  in  every  part 
of  the  long  besiegement.  If  it  be  possible,"  they  continued,  "to 
enhance  the  noble  feelings  of  that  person,  who,  from  the  most 
affluent  enjoyments,  could  throw  himself  into  the  hardships  of  a 
camp  to  save  his  country,  uncertain  of  success,  'tis  then  possible 

*  George  Mason,  of  Gunston  hall,  his  friend  from  his  youth  up,  wrote,  on  the  third  of  April : 
"  We  have  just  received  the  welcome  news  of  your  having,  with  so  much  address  and  success, 
dislodged  the  ministerial  troops,  and  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Boston.  I  congratulate  you 
most  heartily  upon  this  glorious  and  important  event ;  an  event  which  will  render  General  Wash- 
ington's name  immortal  in  the  annals  of  America,  endear  his  memory  to  the  latest  posterity,  and 
entitle  him  to  those  thanks,  which  Heaven  appointed  as  the  reward  of  public  virtue." 

General  Lee,  on  his  way  southward,  wrote  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia  :  "  I  most  sincerely 
congratulate  you,  I  congratulate  the  public,  on  the  great  and  glorious  event,  your  possession  of 
Boston.  It  will  be  a  most  bright  page  in  the  annals  of  America,  and  a  most  abominable  black  one 
in  those  of  the  beldam  Britain.  Go  on,  my  dear  general ;  crown  yourself  with  glory,  and  establish 
the  liberties  and  lustre  of  your  country  on  a  foundation  more  permanent  than  the  Capitol  Rock." 

t  "It  will  be  to  his  honor  to  mention,"  says  Gordon,  "that  in  private  conversation  he  [Wash- 
ington] expressed  himself  to  this  purpose :  '  The  recovery  of  Boston,  by  the  speedy  flight  of  the 
enemy,  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  victory  gained  at  the  expense  of  much  bloodshed.' " 
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this  victory  will  heighten  your  excellency's  happiness,  when  yon 
consider  that  you  have  not  only  saved  a  large,  elegant,  and  once 
populous  city,  from  total  destruction,  but  relieved  the  few  wretched 
inhabitants  from  all  the  horrors  of  a  besieged  town,  from  the 
insults  and  abuses  of  a  disgraced  and  chagrined  army,  and  re- 
stored many  inhabitants  to  their  quiet  habitations,  who  had  tied 
for  safety  to  the  bosom  of  their  country."  These  generous  words 
invoked  a  grateful  response,  in  which  Washington  said:  "Your 
virtuous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  unparalleled  forti- 
tude with  which  }'ou  have  sustained  the  greatest  of  all  human 
calamities,  justly  entitle  you  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  your 
American  brethren;  and  I  heartily  pray  that  the  hand  of  tyranny 
may  never  more  disturb  your  repose,  and  that  e\ery  blessing  of  a 
kind  Providence  may  give  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  town  of 
Boston." 

A  few  days  afterward,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
house  of  representatives  waited  upon  Washington,  and  presented 
him  with  a  long  and  flattering  testimonial.  "May  you  go  on,"  said 
the  address,  "approved  by  Heaven,  revered  by  all  good  men,  and 
dreaded  by  those  tyrants  who  claim  their  fellow-men  as  their  prop- 
erty." It  invoked  many  blessing  upon  him  and  his  country,  and 
drew  from  him  a  feeling  reply. 

Intelligence  of  the  victory  reached  New  York  on  the  twenty- 
third,  and  produced  a  mingled  feeling  of  joy  and  fear,  because  the 
destination  of  the  fugitive  troops  was  uncertain,  and  it  appeared 
probable  that  their  city  would  be  Howe's  next  resting-place.  On 
the  following  day  (Sunday)  the  express,  with  the  news,  reached 
Philadelphia ;  and  soon  after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  on  Monday 
morning,  Washington's  despatch  of  the  nineteenth  was  read  by 
Secretary  Thomson.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading.  John 
Adams  laid  upon  the  table  a  written  resolution,  as  follows : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Congress,  in  their  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies,  whom  they  repre- 
sent, be  presented  to  his  excellency,  General  Washington,  and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  their  wise  and  spirited 
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conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston ;  and  that  a  medal 
of  gold  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  excellency;  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  a  proper  device  for  the 
medal." 

John  Adams,  John  Jay,  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  were  appointed  a 
committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution,  and  on  the  second 
of  April,  they  brought  in  a  draft  of  a  letter  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  in  the  following  words,  which  was  agreed  to ;  and  a  copy  was 
sent  to  him,  signed  by  John  Hancock,  the  president : — 

"  Sir  :  It  gives  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure  to  convey  to  you, 
by  order  of  Congress,  the  only  tribute  which  a  free  people  will 
ever  consent  to  pay,  the  tribute  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  their 
friends  and  benefactors.  The  disinterested  and  patriotic  principles 
which  led  you  to  the  field,  have  also  led  you  to  glory ;  and  it 
affords  no  little  consolation  to  your  countrymen  to  reflect,  that,  as 
a  peculiar  greatness  of  mind  induced  you  to  decline  any  compen- 
sation for  serving  them,  except  the  pleasure  of  promoting  their 
happiness,  they  may,  without  your  permission,  bestow  upon  you 
the  largest  share  of  their  affections  and  esteem. 

"  Those  pages  in  the  annals  of  America  will  record  your  title  to 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  temple  of  fame,  which  shall  inform  pos- 
terity, that,  under  your  direction,  an  undisciplined  band  of  husband- 
men, in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  became  soldiers ;  and  that  the 
desolation  meditated  against  the  country  by  a  brave  army  of  vet- 
erans, commanded  by  the  most  experienced  generals,  but  employed 
by  bad  men  in  the  worst  of  causes,  was,  by  the  fortitude  of  your 
troops,  and  the  address  of  their  officers,  next  to  the  kind  interposi- 
tion of  Providence,  confined  for  near  a  year  within  such  narrow 
limits,  as  scarcely  to  admit  more  room  than  was  necessary  for  the 
encampments  and  fortifications  they  lately  abandoned.  Accept, 
therefore,  sir,  the  thanks  of  the  United  Colonies,  unanimously 
declared  by  their  delegates  to  be  due  to  you  and  the  brave  officers 
and  troops  under  your  command ;  and  be  pleased  to  communicate 
to  them  this  distinguished  mark  of  the  approbation  of  their  coun- 
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try.  The  Congress  have  ordered  a  golden  medal,  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  to  be  struck,  and  when  finished,  to  be  presented  to  you." 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Washing* 
ton,  and  said  :  "  I  congratulate  you,  as  well  as  all  the  friends  of 
mankind,  on  the  reduction  of  Boston;  an  event  which  appeared  to 
me  of  so  great  and  decisive  importance,  that,  the  next  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  the  news,  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  move  the 
thanks  of  Congress  to  your  excellency,  and  that  a  medal  of  gold 
should  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  it.  Congress  have  been 
pleased  to  appoint  me,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  to  prepare  a 
device.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  your  excellency's  senti- 
ments concerning  a  proper  one."  This  medal  was  afterward  struck 
in  Paris,  from  a  die  cut  by  Duvivier.* 

In  several  places  public  banquets  were  had  in  honor  of  the 
victory  over  the  ministerial  troops ;  the  voice  of  public  and  pri- 
vate prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
land ;  and  the  faculty  of  Harvard  college,  on  the  third  of  April, 
conferred  on  Washington  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
They  said :  "  Whereas  academical  degrees  were  originally  instituted 
for  this  purpose,  that  men,  eminent  for  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
virtue,  who  have  highly  merited  of  the  republic  of  letters,  should 
be  rewarded  with  the  honor  of  these  laurels,  there  is  the  greatest 
propriety  in  conferring  such  honor  on  that  very  illustrious  gentle- 
man, George  Washington."  Then  recounting  his  sacrifices  and  his 
services,  they  concluded  with  the  following  proclamation :  "  Know 
ye,  therefore,  that  we,  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  college, 
in  Cambridge  (with  the  consent  of  the  honored  and  revered  over- 
seers of  our  academy),  have  constituted  and  created  the  aforesaid 
gentleman,   Georgb    Washington,   who   merits    the    highest    honor, 

*  This  medal  is  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  On  one  side  is  a  profile 
likeness  of  Washingtjn,  with  the  Latin  legend  :  "  Gkorgio  Washington  svpkemo  dtci  exerci 
tvvm  adsertoli  lihkrtatis  comitia  Amkricana;"  ( "  The  American  Congress  to  George 
Washington,  commander-in-chief  of  its  armies,  the  assertors  of  freedom").  On  the  reverse  is  seen 
troops  advancing  toward  a  town;  others  inarching  toward  the  water;  ships  in  view;  General 
Washington  in  front,  and  mounted,  with  his  staff,  whose  attention  he  is  directing  to  the  embarking 
enemy.  The  legend  is — "  Hosrmvs  i-rimo  fvgatis.  Bostonivm,  recvjicratvin,  xvn  Martii, 
iidcclxxvi;"  ("The  enemy  for  the  first  time  put  to  flight.  Boston  recovered,  seventeenth  of 
March,  1776"). 
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doctor  of  laws,  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  and  the  civil 
law ;  and  have  given  and  granted  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  all 
rights,  privileges,  and  honors,  to  the  said  degree  pertaining."* 

After  the  toils,  anxieties,  and  patient  endurance  that  had  been 
Buffered  in  maintaining  the  protracted  blockade  and  siege  of  Bos- 
ton, these  expressions  of  public  confidence  and  approval  were 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  gave  him 
additional  strength  for  future  achievements.  They  coincided  with 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  behests  of  his  own 
judgment.  Washington  well  knew  that  the  victory  just  won  was 
only  a  prelude  to  other  conflicts,  and  that  labor,  hard  labor,  was  to 
be  performed,  and  not  repose,  absolute  repose,  enjoyed.  He  well 
knew  that  vigilance  was  the  anchor  on  which  safety  depended ; 
and  with  him  vigilance  was  as  sleepless  as  the  twinkling  stars. 

For  ten  days  the  British  fleet  lingered  in  Nantasket  road,  near 
Boston,  preparing  for  a  tempestuous  voyage  off  a  bleak  and  dan- 
gerous coast,  when  the  storm  of  the  vernal  equinox  was  expected. 
Their  real  destination,  however,  was  unknown  to  the  American 
commander,  and  he  was  sorely  perplexed.  "The  enemy,"  he  said, 
in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Eeed  on  the  twenty-fifth,  "have  the  best 
knack  of  puzzling  peojDle  I  have  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  They 
have  blown  up,  burnt,  and  demolished  the  castle  totally,  and  are 
now  all  in  Nantasket  road."  Various  conjectures  were  expressed, 
and  few  believed  that  Halifax  was  their  destination.  Washington 
was  satisfied  that  Howe  was  prej^aring  to  retrieve  his  disgrace,  after 
receiving  reinforcements,  or  to  sail  for  New  York ;  and  he  made  his 
dispositions  accordingly.  He  caused  a  large  and  strong  work  to  be 
thrown  up  on  Fort  hill,  in  Boston,  a  position  that  commanded  the 
whole  harbor.  He  ordered  the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck  to  be 
demolished,  so  as  to  open  a  free  communication  between  town  and 
country.      On  the  day  after  the  evacuation,  he  had  ordered  five 

*  This  instrument  was  addressed  "to  all  faithful  in  Christ  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting :"  and  was  signed  by 

Samuel  Langdon,  S.  T.  D.,  Pres't,  Andreas  Elliot,  S.  T.  D.  (Hoi.)  LL.  D., 

Nathaniel  Appleton,  S.  T.  D.,  Samuel  Cooper,  S.  T.  D., 

Johannes  Winthrop,  Mat.  et  Phi.  P.,        Johannes  Wadsworth,  Log.  et  Eth.  Pre. 
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continental  regiments,  the  battalion  of  riflemen,  and  two  companies 
of  artillery,  to  proceed  to  New  York,  under  General  Heath,  by  land 
as  far  as  Norwich,  in  Connecticut,  and  thence  by  water  through  the 
sound.  He  also  called  for  two  thousand  militia  from  Connecticut, 
and  one  thousand  from  New  Jersey,  to  be  thrown,  without  delay, 
into  the  city  of  New  York,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  already 
there  in  opposing  the  landing  of  the  British  until  the  main  army 
should  arrive. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  the  whole  Brit- 
ish fleet,  except  five  vessels,  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  for  sea. 
Washington  immediately  ordered  Briuadier-Ceneral  Sullivan  to 
lead  a  brigade  of  six  regiments  to  New  York  ;  and  within  a  few 
days  afterward,  the  remainder  of  the  army  followed,  except  five 
regiments  under  General  Ward,  who  were  left  for  the  protection  of 
Boston.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  General  Putnam  was  ordered  to 
New  York,  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  there,  General 
Lee  having  been  appointed  by  Congress,  commander-in-chief  in  the 
southern  department.  Putnam  was  instructed  to  continue  the 
execution  of  the  plans  proposed  by  Lee  for  fortifying  the  city,  and 
securing  the  passes  of  the  North  and  East  rivers.  His  instruc- 
tions closed  with  these  words :  "  Devoutly  praying,  that  the  Power 
which  has  hitherto  sustained  the  American  arms,  may  continue  to 
bless  them  with  his  divine  protection,  I  bid  you  farewell." 

The  last  brigade  that  was  to  go  forward,  left  Cambridge,  under 
Brigadier  General  Spencer,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  and  Washington 
set  out  for  New  lrork  on  the  same  day.  After  the  departure  of 
the  army,  the  people  of  Boston  felt  great  apprehension  of  Howe's 
return.  The  British  vessels  that  lingered  in  Nantasket  road  were 
joined,  soon  afterward,  by  seven  transports,  filled  with  Scotch 
Highlanders.  All  classes  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  assisted  in 
building  fortifications  on  Noddle's  island  (now  East  Boston),  and  in 
strengthening  the  other  defences.  These  operations  were  carried 
on  chiefly  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gridley,  and  Boston, 
with  the  few  American  troops,  was  considered  too  strong  for  any 
force  that  was  left  in  the  harbor  to  assail  with  success.     Finally, 
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early  in  June,  General  Lincoln  of  the  Massachusetts  militia  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  driving  the  British  fleet  from  the  harbor.  It  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  and  put  into  execution 
on  the  fourteenth.  The  militia  in  connection  with  some  of  Ward's 
regulars  took  post  at  several  eligible  points;  and  a  company  with 
two  eighteen-pounders  and  a  thirteen-inch  mortar  was  stationed  on 
Long  Island.  A  simultaneous  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  little 
fleet.  Its  commander,  perceiving  the  peril,  made  signals  for  weigh- 
ing anchor;  and  after  blowing  up  the  lighthouse,  he  spread  his 
sails  and  went  to  sea,  leaving  Boston  harbor  and  vicinity  entirely 
free  from  enemies  to  the  republican  cause,  except  a  few  dissimu- 
lating tories,  who  lurked  in  secret  places. 

By  a  reprehensible  lack  of  foresight,  other  disasters  befell  the 
British.  "  To  complete  all  the  woful  blunders,"  says  a  late  British 
writer,  "  which  had  been  committed,  Howe,  in  sailing  away,  left  no 
cruiser  in  Boston  bay  to  warn  the  ships  expected  from  England 
that  the  place  was  no  longer  in  our  possession ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  several  of  our  store-ships  sailed  right  into  the  harbor,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  before  they  discovered  that 
George  Washington  and  not  King  George  was  master  of  Boston. 
One  of  these  ships  alone  —  the  Hope — had  on  board  fifteen  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  besids  carbines,  bayonets,  gun-carriages,  and 
all  sorts  of  tools  necessary  for  the  army  and  artillery.  In  appro- 
priating this  much-wanted  supply,  the  jubilant  New-Englanders 
said  it  was  the  gift  of  Providence,  whose  doings  were  marvellous  in 
their  eyes !  But  still  worse  happened  in  consequence  of  Howe's 
unpardonable  negligence,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Archibald  Campbell, 
with  seven  hundred  men  fresh  from  England,  ran  right  into  Boston 
harbor,  not  knowing  but  that  the  place  was  still  in  our  hands.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  of  course."* 

Washington  went  through  Providence,  Norwich,  and  New  Lon- 
don, in  his  journey  to  New  York,  in  order  to  see  and  expedite  the 
embarkation  of  his  troops.  At  Providence  he  was  greeted  by 
Governor  Cooke  and   his  council ;    and  there  he  met  Commodore 

*  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
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Hopkins,  who  had  just   returned  from  a  cruise  to  the  Bermudas, 

with  the  spoils  of  victory.  At  Norwich  he  had  an  interview  with 
Governor  Trumbull,  and  leading  members  of  the  committee  of 
safety;  and  he  was  escorted  into  New  Haven  by  a  cavalcade  of 
gentlemen,  amid  the  huzzas  of  the  people,  the  waving  of  kerchiefs 
in  fair  hands,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy  and  respect. 

The  roads  wore  very  bad,  and  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  teams  for  transporting  the  baggage  and  stores,  that  the 
march  of  the  army  was  greatly  protracted.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  carefully  inspected  every  arrangement  for  marching 
and  sailing,  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  until  the  thirteenth,  and  the 
different  divisions  of  the  army  were  not  assembled  there  until  the 
twentieth. 

Although  there  appeared  much  confusion,  yet  the  aspect  of  mili- 
tary affairs  in  New  York  was  generally  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Lord  Stirling  had  prosecuted  with  vigor  the  labor 
of  fortifying  the  city  and  vicinity.  A  thousand  continentals  had 
taken  possession  of  Governor's  island,  in  the  harbor,  on  the  night 
of  the  tenth  of  April,  and  constructed  a  redoubt  upon  the  western 
side ;  and  on  the  same  night  a  regiment  passed  over  to  Red  Hook, 
on  the  Long  Island  shore,  and  upon  a  small  island  near  the  beach, 
they  erected  a  redoubt  for  four  eighteen-pounders,  and  called  it 
Fort  Defiance.  Washington  heartily  approved  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  proceeded  to  push  forward  the  defences  of  the  city.  He 
soon  ascertained  that  Howe  had  actually  sailed  for  Halifax;  and  as 
the  British  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  soon  retired  to  Sandy 
Hook,  twenty-five  miles  below,  he  discharged  the  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  militia,  formed  a  regular  camp  near  the  city,  and  sur- 
veying the  whole  field  of  continental  operations,  he  conceived  and 
prepared  wise  plans  for  future  movements. 

When  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  the  British  army  from  Boston 
reached  England,  at  the  close  of  April,  it  produced  great  astonish- 
ment and  indignation,  and  the  ministry  were  denounced  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  newspapers,  and  in  pamphlets,  and  ridiculed  by  the  pencil 
of  the  caricaturist.     They  endeavored  to  conceal  the  real  character 
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of  the  transaction,  by  suppressing,  as  far  as  possible,  full  intelligence 
of  the  event,  and  assuming  a  careless  tone  and  manner,  as  if  the 
occurrence  was  one  of  no  great  consequence.  When  they  could 
no  longer  hide  the  shame,  and  the  town  was  filled  with  disparaging 
rumors  of  every  kind,  they  made  the  following  official  announce- 
ment in  the  "  London  Gazette,"  on  the  third  of  May,  hoping,  no 
doubt,  by  its  tone  and  assertions,  to  blunt  the  keen  edge  of  criti- 
cism : — 

"  General  Howe,  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in 
North  America,  having  taken  a  resolution,  on  the  seventh  of  March, 
to  remove  from  Boston  to  Halifax  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  such  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  effects,  as  were  de- 
sirous to  continue  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  forces;  the 
embarkation  was  effected  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month, 
with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and  without  the  least 
interruption  from  the  rebels.  When  the  packet  came  away, 
the  first  division  of  transports  was  under  sail,  and  the  remainder 
were  preparing  to  follow  in  a  few  days,  the  admiral  leaving  be- 
hind as  many  men-of-war  as  could  be  spared  from  the  convoy  for 
the  security  and  protection  of  such  vessels  as  might  be  bound  to 
Boston." 

Parliament  was  then  in  session,  and  this  deceptive  announcement 
evoked  the  ire  of  the  opposition  in  both  houses.  The  fiery  Barre 
would  not  let  the  ministry  be  quietly  wrapped  in  their  cloak  of 
mystery  and  apparent  unconcern,  but  arraigned  them  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  by  moving,  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  sixth 
of  May,  for  an  address  to  his  majest3r,  praying  that  copies  of  the 
despatches  of  General  Howe  and  Admiral  Shuldham  might  be  laid 
before  the  house.  In  the  debate  that  arose  on  this  motion,  the 
ministry  were  severely  handled ;  and  the  declarations  of  Lord 
North  only  increased  the  exasperation  of  those  who  knew  his 
statements  to  be  utterly  untruthful.  He  declared  that  the  army 
was  not  compelled  to  abandon  Boston ;  that  General  Howe  had 
entered  into  no  capitulation  or  agreement  with  Washington ;  that 
the  troops  had  embarked  perfectly  at  their  ease ;  that  the  evacua- 
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tion  of  Boston  was  not  inglorious  nor  disgraceful ;  and  that  it  was 
only  a  change  of  position  for  a  wise  purpose,  Great  Britain  having 
the  same  men  and  the  same  ships,  only  in  another  place.  This 
assertion  was  the  theme  of  severe  comment,  not  only  then,  but  in 
future  debates.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  commons  toward  the 
close  of  1777,  John  Wilkes  said:  "Let  us  recollect,  sir,  what  passed 
after  Boston  was  taken  by  the  British  forces.  Our  general  was 
soon  besieged  irf  that  capital  of  New  England,  ignominiously 
cooped  up  there  many  months  with  twenty  regiments,  and  at  last 
driven  from  thence.  I  know  the  coloring  given  to  this  retreat  by 
the  court  party  among  us,  and  have  been  nauseated  with  the  cant 
terms  of  our  generals  'changing  their  quarters,'  and  'shifting  their 
positions;'  but  I  know,  likewise,  that  their  artillery  and  stores  were 
left  behind.  All  the  military  men  of  this  country  now  confess  that 
the  retreat  of  General  Howe  was  a  flight — as  much  so,  sir,  as  that 
of  Mohammed  from  Mecca." 

Lord  George  Germain  attempted  to  explain,  saying  that  he 
understood  that  General  Howe  never  intended  to  begin  operations 
from  Boston ;  that  there  was  no  agreement  concerning  the  evacua- 
tion, between  the  generals ;  and  that  Washington  having  changed 
his  position,  no  doubt  obliged  Howe  to  change  his!  These  weak 
defences  of  the  ministry  were  assailed  with  scorn,  and  were  com- 
pletely demolished  by  the  falchion  blows  of  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Ellis,  General  Conway,  and  others.  The  strong 
logic  and  keen  satire  of  Barre  smote  them  like  a  whip  of  scorpions; 
and  the  thunders  of  Burke's  eloquent  denunciations  shook  the 
administration  until  it  trembled  with  fear.  He  declared  that  every 
measure  that  had  been  adopted  or  pursued  was  directed  to  impov- 
erish England  and  to  emancipate  America;  and  though  in  twelve 
months  "  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  a  man  had  been  spent  for  salt 
beef  and  sour  krout,  the  troops  could  not  have  remained  ten  days 
longer  if  the  heavens  had  not  rained  down  manna  and  quails." 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  duke  of  Manchester  called  for  the 
despatches,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  and  in  a  remarkable  speech,  he 
severely  censured  the  ministers  while  reviewing  recent  events  at 
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Boston.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  martial  spirit 
displayed  by  the  Americans  on  Bunker's  hill,  when  "  an  apothe- 
cary's late  'prentice  [Warren]  led  forth  armies,  displayed  the  war- 
rior's skill  and  intrepidity,  and  met  a  death  a  Roman  might  have 
envied."  He  spoke  of  Arnold's  expedition  across  the  wilderness,  as 
a  march  "  that  Hannibal  would  have  admired  j"  and  then  paid  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  Washington  in  conducting 
the  siege  of  Boston.  Of  the  evacuation,  he  said :  "  We  are  in- 
formed of  this  extraordinary  event  by  a  gazette,  published  by 
authority  from  government,  in  which  it  is  related,  that  General 
Howe  had  quitted  Boston ;  no  circumstances  mentioned  to  palliate 
the  event,  no  vail  but  that  of  silence  to  cast  over  the  disgrace. 
But,  my  lords,"  he  continued,  "  though  government  account  is  short 
and  uncircumstantial,  yet  private  intelligence,  public  report,  on 
which,  till  it  is  with  authenticity  denied,  I  must  rely,  informs  us 
that  General  Howe  quitted  not  Boston  of  his  own  free  will,  but 
that  a  superior  enemy,  by  repeated  efforts,  by  extraordinary  works, 
by  fire  of  their  batteries,  rendered  the  place  untenable.  I  mean 
not  the  most  distant  censure  on  him ;  his  reputation  stands  fixed  on 
too  firm  a  basis  to  be  easily  shaken.  I  do  believe  all  that  in  that 
situation  could  by  the  best  officers  be  attempted,  was  tried  to  the 
utmost.  But,  my  lords,  circumstances  obliged  him  to  quit  that  post 
he  could  not  possibly  maintain.  The  mode  of  the  retreat  may,  to 
the  general,  do  infinite  honor,  but  it  does  dishonor  to  the  British 
nation.  Let  this  transaction  be  dressed  in  what  garb  you  please, 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  army  which  was  sent  to  reduce  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  bay,  has  been  driven  from  the  capital,  and 
that  the  standard  of  the  provincial  army  now  waves  in  triumph 
over  the  walls  of  Boston." 

"The  army  of  Britain,"  said  the  duke,  "equipped  with  every. pos- 
sible essential  of  war;  a  chosen  army,  with  chosen  officers,  backed 
by  the  power  of  a  mighty  fleet,  sent  to  correct  revolted  subjects ; 
sent  to  chastise  a  resisting  city ;  sent  to  assert  Britain's  authority ; 
has,  for  many  tedious  months,  been  imprisoned  within  that  town 
by   the   provincial   army;    who,   their   watchful   guards,   permitted 
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them  no  inlet  to  the  country;  who  braved  all  their  efforts,  and 
defied  all  their  skill  and  ability  in  war  could  ever  attempt.  One 
way,  indeed,  of  escape  was  left;  the  fleet  is  yet  respected;  to  the 
ileet  the  army  has  recourse;  and  British  generals,  whose  name 
never  met  with  a  blot  of  dishonor,  are  forced  to  quit  that  town 
which  was  the  first  object  of  the  war,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
hostilities,  the  place  of  arms  which  has  cost  this  nation  more  than  a 
million  to  defend." 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  attempted  a  defence  of  the  ministry  in  reply, 
and  was  followed  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  severity  of 
whose  language  was  enhanced  by  his  exact  information,  derived 
from  letters  on  the  spot,  which  gave  him  a  battery  of  undeniable 
facts,  whose  force  could  not  be  resisted.  Referring  to  the  evacua- 
tion, and  the  denial  of  any  understanding  between  the  generals,  the 
marquis  said:  "If  those  accounts  are  true,  of  which  I  have  very 
little  doubt,  your  lordships  will  perceive,  though  possibly  there 
might  have  been  no  formal  convention  or  capitulation  signed,  which 
I  understood  was  avoided  by  the  generals  on  both  sides,  for  particu- 
lar reasons,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  business  might  have  been 
negotiated,  it  had  every  substantial  requisite  of  a  treaty  or  com- 
promise, as  much  as  if  it  had  been  ever  so  solemnly  authenticated 
or  subscribed.  The  troops  were  permitted  to  evacuate  the  town 
without  interruption,  because  they  engaged,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  burn  or  destroy  it,  either  previous  to  their  departure,  or  after 
they  got  on  board  their  ships." 

This  debate,  in  its  fullness,  and  the  pamphlets,  newspapers,  bal- 
lads, satires,  and  caricatures  of  the  times,  reveal  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  England  with  unmistakable  clearness.  At  that  time,  the 
people — the  intelligent,  thinking  people  of  England  —  were  largely 
in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  and  sympathized  warmly  with  their 
oppressed  brethren  in  America ;  but  in  Parliament  there  seemed  to 
be  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  every  dictate  of  common  sense,  and 
every  sentiment  of  justice  and  humanity,  that  amounted  to  infatua- 
tion, and  gave  the  ministry  a  blind  and  powerful  support.  That 
spirit  was  rife  at  this  time ;  and   that   majority  voted  down  every 
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proposition  to  elicit  full  information  respecting  operations  in  Amer- 
ica. The  evacuation  of  Boston  was  approved  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers;  and  Lord  George  Germain  wrote  a  soothing  letter  to 
Howe,  deploring  the  miscarriage  of  the  general's  despatches  hith- 
erto,* praising  his  prudence,  and  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  had 
"given  the  fullest  proofs  of  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  discernment  in 
the  choice  of  so  able  and  brave  an  officer,  to  command  his  troops 
in  America." 

Previous  to  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  in  relation  to  the 
evacuation  of  Boston,  the  British  legislature  had  been  the  theatre 
of  some  strong  debates  on  American  affairs,  growing  out  of  propo- 
sitions for  reinforcing  the  army  and  navy  there,  and  prosecuting 
the  war  with  vigor.  We  have  already  considered  the  wicked  bar- 
gain with  German  princes,  for  mercenary  soldiers  to  send  to  Amer- 
ica, and  the  estimates  made  by  the  committee  of  supply.  These 
proceedings  had  been  followed  by  attempts  in  the  house  of  lords  to 
prevent  a  continuance  of  hostilities,  but  in  vain.  The  die  was  cast, 
the  sword  was  unsheathed,  and  the  voices  of  reason  and  humanity 
were  not  eloquent  enough  to  persuade  the  ministers  to  recede. 
Indeed  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  do  so.  Their  German  hirelings 
were  already  embarked,  and  were  hourly  expected  in  England ; 
and  while  these  debates  were  going  on,  the  Brunswickers,  under 
General  (the  Baron)  Reidesel,  arrived.  An  English  squadron  was 
also  ready  for  departure,  having  on  board  British  troops,  under 
Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips.  These,  with  the  Brunswickers, 
left  Spithead  in  thirty  vessels,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  for  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  assist  Carleton  in  driving  the  republican  army  out  of 
Canada,  and  to  invade  the  revolted  provinces  from  the  north. 

Richard,  Earl  Howe,  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  fleet  destined  to  co-operate  with  his  brother,  the  general. 
He  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  and  he  hesitated  long  before 
he  would  accept  the  command  of  a  force  destined  to  oppress  and 

*  It  appears  that  Howe  sent  despatches  to  England  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1775,  by  the 
hands  of  Major  Thompson  (afterward  the  celebrated  Count  Rumford),  and  those  were  the  last  from 
him  that  reached  the  ministry  previous  to  the  evacuation 
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harm  his  fellow-subjects  in  America.  In  Parliament,  a  few  days 
before  lie  sailed,  he  spoke  with  much  warmth  upon  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  declared  that  he  "knew  no  struggle  so  painful  as 
that  between  a  soldier's  duties  as  an  officer  and  as  a  man.  If  left 
to  his  own  choice,  he  should  decline  serving;  but  if  commanded,  it 
became  his  duty,  and  he  should  not  refuse  to  obey."  He  was  com- 
manded to  go  to  America ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  May,  letters-patent, 
by  his  majesty's  order,  passed  under  the  great  seal,  constituting  the 
brothers  Richard  and  William  Howe,  a  commissioners  for  restoring 
peace  to  the  colonies  in  North  America,  and  for  granting  a  pardon 
to  such  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  now  in  rebellion,  as  shall  deserve 
the  royal  mercy."  On  the  same  day,  Commodore  Hotham,  with  all 
the  transports  bearing  the  first  division  of  the  Hessians,  under 
Lieutenant-General  De  Heister,  sailed  from  St.  Helen  for  America ; 
and  five  days  afterward,  Admiral  Howe  followed  in  the  Eagle  man- 
of-war.  Earlier  than  this,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  embarked  for  North 
Carolina  with  seven  regiments,  convoyed  by  a  fleet  under  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  to  co-operate  with  General  Clinton  in  support  of  the  Scotch 
loyalists  in  that  province.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Fear  a  few  days 
before  Admiral  Howe  sailed  from  England. 

Such  were  the  preparations  made  by  the  British  ministry  to  open 
the  campaign  against  the  American  "rebels,"  in  the  spring  of  1770. 
The  entire  land  force  mustered  into  service  for  the  purpose, 
amounted  to  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  well  equipped  and 
provisioned.  These  consisted  of  seventeen  thousand  Germans; 
about  four  thousand  Britons  under  Cornwallis ;  six  thousand  High- 
landers and  others,  who  sailed  in  May ;  and  eight  thousand  already 
in  or  near  America,  under  Generals  Howe  and  Clinton.  Besides 
these,  there  were  marines  in  the  navy,  and  a  naval  force  of  seventy- 
two  sail,  to  blockade  the  coasts,  and  bombard  towns  if  necessary. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

EFFORTS  OF    THE    CIVIL    POWER  IN    AMERICA GENEROSITY    TOWARD    THE   TORIES 

HUMANITY  RECOMMENDED AFFAIRS  IN  CANADA REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  THE 

ARMY  THERE  CALLED  FOR MEASURES  TO  PROCURE  THEM ARNOLD  AT  QUE- 
BEC  LEE    APPOINTED    TO    THE  COMMAND   IN  CANADA NEW  ARRANGEMENT  OF 

MILITARY    DEPARTMENTS LEE    ORDERED    SOUTH,  AND    GENERAL    THOMAS    SENT 

TO    CANADA SCHUYLER    IN    THE    MIDDLE    DEPARTMENT STATE    OF  AFFAIRS  IN 

CANADA ARNOLD  KEEPS  UP  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  QUEBEC HE  VAINLY  IM- 
PLORES THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  WOOSTER PRIZES  TO  BE  AVON  —  REINFORCE- 
MENTS  SMALL-POX  IN  THE  ARMY WOOSTER  AT  QUEBEC HIS  TREATMENT  OF 

ARNOLD ARNOLD    AGAIN     DISABLED  —  HE     RETIRES    TO    MONTREAL ARRIVAL 

OF    GENERAL    THOMAS THE    AMERICANS    DRIVEN   FROM    QUEBEC CARLETON'S 

HUMANITY. 

While  the  British  ministry  were  preparing  to  end  the  rebellion 
by  a  vigorous  campaign,  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the 
colonies  were  active  in  preparations  to  defend  their  rights,  even  at 
the  expense  and  suffering  of  a  protracted  war,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary. They  had  fully  compared  the  cost  and  the  advantages  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  and  had  resolved  to  enjoy  freedom  or  perish 
in  the  attempt  to  maintain  it.  The  continental  Congress,  whose 
power  was  every  day  growing  stronger  as  common  dangers  in- 
creased, worked  in  faithful  co-operation  with  the  several  provincial 
authorities,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies;  while  a 
desire  for  absolute  political  independence  of  Great  Britain  was,  as 
with  electric  flashes,  nerving  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  determined 
resistance.  Yet  there  was  a  large  class  of  citizens  under  influences 
adverse  to  the  republican  sentiment,  who,  through  ignorance  or 
selfishness,  were  active  or  passive  opponents  of  the  Congress. 
These  were  numerous ;  so  numerous  that  government  officials  here 
predicated  their  best  hopes  of  success  for  the  ministerial  measures 
against  the  "  rebels/'  upon  the  expected  services  of  this  class. 
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Fully  persuaded  that  a  large  number  of  these  loyalists  were 
honest  and  well-meaning  people,  and  were  made  enemies  to  the 
republicans  b}r  "  the  arts  and  address  of  ministerial  agents,"  the 
Congress  considered  the  matter  wisely,  and,  on  the  second  of  Jan- 
uary, 1776,  "Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  different 
committees,  and  other  friends  to  American  liberty,  in  the  said 
colonies,  to  treat  all  such  persons  with  kindness  and  attention  ;  to 
consider  them  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  determined  to  be 
free,  and  to  view  their  errors  as  proceeding  rather  from  want  of 
information,  than  from  want  of  virtue  or  public  spirit ;  to  explain 
to  them  the  origin,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  present  controversy; 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  fate  of  the  numerous  petitions  presented 
to  his  majesty,  as  well  by  assemblies  as  Congress,  for  reconciliation 
and  redress  of  grievances ;  to  unfold  to  them  the  various  arts  of 
administration  to  ensnare  and  enslave  us,  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  cruelly  driven  to  defend,  by  arms,  those  very  rights, 
liberties,  and  estates,  which  we,  and  our  forefathers,  had  so  long 
enjoyed  unmolested  in  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty's  prede- 
cessors. And  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  all  conventions  and 
assemblies  in  these  colonies,  liberally  to  distribute  among  the 
people  the  proceedings  of  this  and  the  former  Congress,  the  late 
speeches  of  the  great  patriots  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  relative 
to  American  grievances,  and  such  other  pamphlets  and  papers  as 
tend  to  elucidate  the  American  cause,  the  Congress  being  fully 
persuaded  that  the  more  our  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  ancient 
liberties  and  privileges  is  examined,  the  more  just  and  necessary 
our  present  opposition  to  ministerial  tyranny  will  appear." 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  others,  recommending  the  em- 
ployment of  the  most  stringent  measures  against  unworthy  tories, 
by  the  "different  assemblies,  conventions,  and  committees  or  coun- 
cils of  safety  in  the  United  Colonies."  Also,  after  reciting  the 
cruelties  that  had  been  practised  by  the  enemy,  in  burning  towns, 
plundering  and  distressing  the  inhabitants,  and  bringing  the  savage 
hordes  from  the  wilderness  upon  them,  they  advised  the  Ameri- 
can   people,  by  resolution,  "  to   continue  mindful    that   humanity 
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ought  to  distinguish  the  brave,  that  cruelty  should  find  no  admis- 
sion among  a  free  people,  and  to  take  care  that  no  page  in  the 
annals  of  America  be  stained  by  a  recital  of  any  action  which 
justice  or  Christianity  may  condemn,  and  to  rest  assured,  that 
whenever  retaliation  may  be  necessary  or  tend  to  their  security, 
this  Congress  will  undertake  the  disagreeable  task." 

The  effect  of  these  resolutions  was  very  salutary.  Great  num- 
bers of  people  were  not  only  soothed  on  the  one  hand  and  intimi- 
dated on  the  other,  but  thousands  who  had  huzzaed  loudly  for  the 
king  and  Parliament  were  silenced,  or  became  active  republican 
partisans.  The  effect  in  England  was  to  raise  up  many  friends  to 
the  cause  there ;  and  words  like  the  following  came  to  cheer  and 
encourage  the  Americans  in  their  virtuous  course  :  "  The  resolutions 
of  January  second  do  you  infinite  honor,  and  will  undoubtedly 
serve  the  cause.  Your  conduct,  I  trust,  will  be  noble,  as  that  is 
great  and  good."* 

Affairs  in  Canada  now  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Congress.  The  conquests  already  achieved,  and  others  in  ex- 
pectation, made  it  important  to  have  a  sufficient  force  there  to 
maintain  the  ground  that  might  be  won,  and  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  the  timid  Canadians  in  the  power  of  the  United 
Colonies.  Accordingly,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  the  Congress,  by 
resolution,  approved  of  the  raising  of  a  battalion  of  Canadians, 
under  Colonel  James  Livingston,  a  resident  of  that  province,  and 
resolved  "  that  nine  battalions,  including  that  of  Canadians  under 
Colonel  Livingston,  be  kept  up  and  maintained  the  present  year  in 
the  defence  of  Canada."  It  was  also  resolved,  that  a  battalion  each 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  should  be  ordered  to  march 
immediately  for  Albany ;  and  that  one  battalion,  for  the  service  in 
Canada,,  should  be  raised  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  and  New  York.  Nine  days  afterward  the  Con- 
gress received  a  letter  from  General  Schuyler,  announcing  the 
disasters  at  Quebec,  and  the  death  of  the  brave  Montgomery  and 
his  companions.     That  letter  was  a  confirmation  of  a  rumor  that 

*  Arthur  Lee  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Feb.  13,  1776. 
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had  spread  a  gloom  over  the  federal  city  early  in  the  morning,  and 
caused  the  hall  of  Congress  to  be  filled  with  anxious  faces  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

Fully  alive  to  the  critical  condition  of  the  remnant  of  the  repub- 
lican army  in  that  far  northern  province,  and  the  importance  of 
maintaining  advantages  already  gained  in  that  direction,  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  following  day,  resolved  that  the  troops  in  Canada 
should  be  reinforced  "with  all  possible  despatch."  An  express  was 
sent  to  the  New  Jersey  committee  of  safety,  "  to  quicken  the 
officers"  employed  in  levying  the  forces  directed  to  be  raised  there, 
for  the  north ;  and  an  implication  for  troops  was  also  made  to  the 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania.  An  express  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
to  request  General  Washington  to  detach  a  battalion  from  his  arnvy, 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  if  the  service  would  permit  it ;  and  the  New 
England  colonies  were  earnestly  requested  to  furnish  troops  already 
ordered,  immediately.  Washington  was  also  desired  by  Congress 
to  send  a  general  officer  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops  in  Canada,  because  General  Schuyler  was  too  much  en- 
feebled by  disease  to  take  the  field,  and  no  other  officer  of  his 
rank  was  then  in  the  northern  department. 

Before  the  express  reached  Cambridge,  Washington  had  received 
a  letter  from  Schuyler,  dated  the  thirteenth  of  January,  informing 
him  of  the  disasters  and  sad  bereavement  in  Canada,  and  asking 
him  to  send,  with  all  possible  despatch,  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  men,  by  way  of  Onion  river  and  Lake  Champlain,  to 
join  the  Americans  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Washington,  as  we  have 
seen,*  laid  this  letter  before  a  council  of  general  officers,  and  some 
members  of  the  general  council  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  measures  for  reinforcing  the  northern  army  with  New 
England  militia,  were  agreed  to.  Everything  that  could  be  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  republicans  in  Canada  was  performed,  but  the 
inclement  season  rendered  all  movements  in  that  direction  tardy, 
and  Colonel  Arnold  and  his  shattered  army  were  compelled  to 
maintain  the  blockade  of  Quebec,  for  several  weeks,  almost  alone, 

*Pa<re  47. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  great  perils  and  privations  incident  to  a  Cana- 
dian winter. 

On  the  twentieth  of  January,  the  continental  Congress  promoted 
Colonel  Arnold  to  brigadier;  and  every  exertion  was  made  to 
strengthen  his  hands.  Bat  being  severely  wounded,  having  only  a 
handful  of  men,  and  his  military  chest  being  exhausted,  he  could 
do  nothing  more  than  keep  his  position,  and  wait  for  reinforcements 
and  a  paymaster  with  funds.  Meanwhile,  every  letter  from  him, 
from  Schuyler,  and  from  Wooster,  showed  the  necessity  of  having 
an  active  general  officer  in  Canada,  clothed  with  ample  discretion- 
ary powers,  and  provided  with  abundance  of  means.  Toward 
General  Lee  many  eyes  were  turned.  He  had  once  campaigned  in 
Canada,  during  the  French  war,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  people.  He  was  brave  and  energetic,  and  would 
infuse  his  own  spirit  into  his  troops.  In  many  respects  he  was  a 
man  after  Arnold's  own  heart;  and  soon  after  Montgomery's  death, 
Arnold,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  expressed  a  "hope  soon  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  General  Lee,  or  some  experienced 
officer"  there. 

In  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  Washington  mentioned  Lee  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mand at  the  north,  but  with  evident  reluctance ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
that  officer,  written  on  the  same  clay,  he  said,  "  The  Congress  desire 
I  should  send  an  active  general  to  Canada.  I  fancy,  when  they 
made  the  demand,  that  they  did  not  think  General  Schuyler  would 
continue  in  that  station,  which  he  has  given  me  to  understand,  in 
some  letters  from  him,  that  he  would.  Should  they  not  approve 
of  the  New  York  expedition,  and  think  another  general  necessary 
for  the  northern  department,  it  is  probable  they  will  fix  on  you  to 
take  the  command  there.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  removed 
so  far  from  the  scene ;  but  if  the  service  there  requires  your  pres- 
ence, it  will  be  a  fine  field  for  the  exertion  of  your  admirable 
talents." 

Finally,  on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  in  pursuance  of  the 
suggestions  of  a  committee  to  whom  several  letters  from  the  north 
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had  been  referred,  the  Congress  resolved  to  direct  General  Lee  to 
proceed  to  Canada  immediately,  and  take  the  chief  command  of 
the  troops  in  that  province.  It  was  also  determined  to  direct 
General  Schuyler  to  repair  to  New  York  city,  as  soon  as  his  health 
should  permit,  and  take  command  of  the  forces,  and  direct  the 
military  affairs  there.  Two  days  before,  Doctor  Franklin,  Samuel 
Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  were  appointed  a  com 
mittee  to  repair  to  Canada,  there  to  represent  the  civil  power  of 
the  colonics,  under  instructions  from  Congress;  and  other  measures 
were  adopted  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Lee. 

These  resolutions  had  scarcely  gone  forth,  when  the  Congress 
changed  their  plans.     Convinced  that  the  enemy,  in  the  ensuing 
campaign,  would  direct  their  chief  operations  against  the  middle 
and  southern  colonies,  the  Congress  divided  these  into  two  depart- 
ments ;  one  comprehending  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and   Maryland;    and   the  other  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia,     The  former  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
major-general  and  two    brigadiers,  and  the    latter  under  a  major- 
general  and  four  brigadiers.     Major-General  Lee  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  southern  department,  assisted  by  Brigadier- 
Generals  Armstrong,  Lewis,  Moore,  and  Howe,  who  were  commis- 
sioned on  the  first  of  March.      At  the  same  time,  Major-General 
Schiryler,  whose  health  remained  infirm,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  fust  division  above  named,  which  was 
called   the  middle  department,  and    was  directed  to  establish    his 
headquarters  at  Albany,  until  further  orders,  that  he  might  forward 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Canada,  confer  with   the  Indians,  superin- 
tend the  operations  necessary  for  the  defence  of  New  York  and 
Hudson's  river,  and  have  a  general  supervision  of  military  affairs  in 
that   quarter.      The   Congress   expressed   their    reliance    upon    his 
efforts  to  "complete  the  work  so  conspicuously  begun,  and    well 
conducted"  by  him,  in  the  invasion  of  Canada.     William  Alexander 
(eail  of  Stirling),  and   Colonel  William  Thompson,  were  commis- 
sioned brigadiers  on  the  first  of  March,  and  appointed  to  commands 
in  the  middle  department,  under  General  Schuyler. 
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The  New  England  colonies  composed  the  eastern  department, 
and  Canada  the  northern  department.  General  Thomas,  whose 
conduct  at  Boxbury  in  the  blockade  and  siege  of  Boston,  had  been 
highly  approved  by  his  superiors,  was  promoted  to  major-general, 
and  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Canada,  to  be  assisted  by 
Brigadiers  Wooster  and  Arnold. 

Lee  was  disappointed  by  the  change  which  sent  him  southward. 
"  As  I  am  the  only  general  officer  on  the  continent  who  can  speak 
and  think  in  French,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  four  days 
before  his  departure  for  the  South,  "  I  confess  I  think  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  have  sent  me  to  Canada ;  but  I  shall  obey 
with  alacrity,  and  hope,  with  success." — "As  a  Virginian,"  said 
Washington  to  Lee,  on  hearing  of  the  new  order,  "  I  must  rejoice 
at  the  change ;  but  as  an  American,  I  think  you  would  have  done 
more  essential  service  to  the  cause  in  Canada.  For,  besides  the 
advantages  of  speaking  and  thinking  in  French,  an  officer  who  is 
acquainted  with  their  manners  and  customs,  and  has  travelled  in 
their  country,  must  certainly  take  the  strongest  hold  of  their  affec- 
tion and  confidence."* 

The  latter  suggestion  involved  important  considerations.  The 
unexpected  disasters  at  Quebec,  the  small  and  half-disorganized 
army  of  republicans  in  Canada  unsupported  by  reinforcements, 
and  the  leanness  of  the  military-chest  and  the  commissariat,  had 
wrought  a  great  change  among  the  Canadians,  who  were  ready  to 
join  in  the  revolt  while  success  appeared  probable.  The  cheering 
effects  of  Montgomery's  early  victories  were  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  the  bad  conduct  of  many  of  the  soldiers  toward  the  Canadians, 
had  produced  alienations  and  bitterness  of  feeling.  The  clergy  had 
been  neglected,  and  sometimes  the  Eoman  catholic  ceremonies  had 

*  Washington  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  military  abilities  of  General  Lee,  and  in  common 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  Americans,  at  that  time,  believed  in  the  honesty  of  his  professions,  and 
the  prestige  of  his  name.  To  his  brother,  J.  Augustine  Washington,  the  general  wrote  on  the 
thirty-first  of  March :  "  General  Lee,  I  expect,  is  with  you  before  this.  He  is  the  first  officer,  in 
military  knowledge  and  experience,  we  have  in  the  whole  army.  He  is  zealously  attached  to  the 
cause,  honest  and  well  meaning,  but  rather  fickle  and  violent,  I  fear,  in  his  temper.  However,  as 
he  possesses  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense  and  spirit,  I  congratulate  my  countrymen  upon  his 
appointment  to  that  department." — Sparks,  iii.,  345. 
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been  ridiculed  ;  the  peasantry  had  been  maltreated  by  having  their 
wood  and  provisions  taken  from  them  by  violence ;  and  anarchy 
everywhere  prevailed.  The  Congress,  therefore,  performed  a  wise 
act  when  they  appointed  a  committee  of  civilians  to  go  to  that 
province  to  establish  good  feeling  and  fair  government  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  domain  already  in  possession  of  the  continental  troops. 
It  was  also  important,  that  the  right  kind  of  a  military  com- 
mander should  be  sent  there ;  and  the  appointment  of  General 
Thomas,  who  had  also  served  in  Canada,  in  campaigns  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  was  doubtless  more  judicious  than  that 
of  Lee. 

While  these  preparations  to  assist  him  were  in  progress,  Arnold 
was  making  the  most  of  the  few  resources  at  his  command,  in  main- 
taining the  blockade  of  Quebec.  As  soon  as  the  panic  caused  by 
the  disasters  of  the  thirty-first  of  December  had  subsided,  that 
brave  officer,  though  suffering  severely,  because  the  bones  of  his 
wounded  leg  were  injured,  examined  his  muster-roll  and  stores. 
He  had  only  about  eight  hundred  effective  men,  but  his  supplies  of 
ammunition  and  artillery  stores  were  quite  ample.  He  wrote  to 
Wooster  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  the  field,  probably,  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  implored  him,  as  the  senior  officer,  to 
come  down  with  reinforcements,  take  command,  and  make  what  he 
believed  would  be,  an  easy  conquest  of  the  Canadian  capital.  But 
that  commander  thought  it  not  prudent  either  to  go  himself,  or 
send  reinforcements  to  Arnold,  and  for  several  weeks  the  latter  was 
left  almost  wholly  to  himself,  with  the  remnant  of  Montgomery's 

army. 

Arnold  was  not  discouraged,  but  seemed  to  acquire  new  strength 
as  the  pressure  of  care  increased.  He  took  measures  to  enlist  a 
regiment  of  Canadians,  three  hundred  strong;  and  he  wrote  to 
Congress  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  recommending  them  to  send 
at  least  five  thousand  troops,  well  supplied  with  besieging  imple- 
ments and  weapons,  expressing  a  belief  that  the  province  of  Can 
ada  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  republicans  by  the  middle  of 
March.     He  was  assured  that  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  in  Quebec 
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would  join  the  invaders  and  consider  them  liberators;  that  the 
garrison  was  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  strong,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  troops  were  disloyal ;  that  three  thousand  pounds  of 
powder,  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  seven  thousand  complete  suits 
of  clothing,  and  a  large  quantity  of  artillery  stores,  were  in  the  king's 
magazine  there.  These,  with  two  frigates,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  would  be  the  spoils  of  victory ;  and  the  value 
of  the  triumph  would  be  enhanced  by  the  acquisition  of  an  exten- 
sive country  in  the  interest  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  three  or  four  hundred  brave  men.  "  This,"  said  Arnold, 
"  appears  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us,  under  the  circum- 
stances."* 

Toward  the  close  of  January  small  reinforcements  came  down 
from  Montreal,  in  all  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  at 
about  the  same  time,  the  enemy  twice  sallied  out  of  Palace  gate, 
five  hundred  strong,  to  seize  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  Arnold 
had  planted  near.  They  were  repulsed  with  spirit,  and  driven 
within  the  walls.  The  cautious  Carleton,  sure  of  reinforcements 
from  England  in  the  spring,  and  not  doubting  that  the  blockading 
army  would  utterly  dissolve  by  the  operations  of  desertion  and 
sickness,  and  the  disaffection  of  the  Canadians,  before  the  close  of 
winter,  attempted  nothing  more.  In  this  he  reasoned  correctly. 
Arnold  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  continental  paper  currency, 
which  was  uncurrent  among  the  Canadians,  to  purchase  necessary 
supplies  for  his  troops,  and  by  proclamation,  he  compelled  the  in- 
habitants to  receive  it  in  pay.  This  disgusted  them  and  almost  put 
an  end  to  enlistments  of  provincial  militia.  Many  of  his  continen- 
tals, wearied  and  disheartened,  left  the  service  as  fast  as  their  terms 
of  enlistment  expired ;  and  in  February,  sickness  aided  in  so  thin- 
ning his  ranks,  that  at  one  time  he  had  not  more  than  five  hundred 
men  fit  for  service.  But  Arnold  persisted  in  his  perilous  enterprise. 
He  cut  off  supplies  occasionally,  and  harassed  the  citizens  and 
garrison  with  frequent  alarms.  On  one  occasion  he  completely 
frustrated  an  attempt  of  Carleton  to  nourish  an  insurrection  among 

*  Autograph  Letter. 
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the  Canadians  on  the  opposite 'side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Americans ;  and  having  repaired  his  batteries,  he 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  town,  but  with  very  slight  effect,  for  the 
best  men  of  Lamb's  artillery,  with  their  wounded  commander,  were 
prisoners  within  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

The  spring  of  1776  opened  early.  The  snow  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  the  ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  presented 
symptoms  of  dissolution.  Reinforcements  gradually  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  blockading  army,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month 
it  was  increased  to  eighteen  hundred  men.  But  an  enemy  more 
formidable  than  giants  in  armor,  attacked  the  American  camp.  It 
was  the  small-pox,  brought  out  of  the  city  by  a  girl  who  had  been 
a  nurse  in  the  garrison  hospital.  The  disease  spread  among  the 
republican  troops,  and  the  soldiers,  terrified  by  its  presence,  inocu- 
lated themselves  in  defiance  of  all  orders  to  the  contrary.  The 
reinforcements  then  daily  arriving  practised  the  forbidden  opera- 
tion, and  on  the  first  of  May,  when  the  army  consisted  of  almost 
two  thousand  men,  there  were  not  nine  hundred  fit  for  duty.* 

General  Wooster  left  Montreal  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March, 
with  some  troops,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  first  of  April.  He 
found  Arnold  anxious  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  town,  but  he 
suppressed  everything  like  offensive  operations.  He  also  appeared 
to  be  either  afraid  or  jealous  of  Arnold ;  and  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  horse  of  that  energetic  officer  fell  upon  him,  and  so 
greatly  injured  his  lame  leg  and  ankle,  that  he  was  utterly  disabled, 
the  aged  brigadier  appeared  to  feel  a  relief.  Arnold's  injury  con- 
fined him  ten  days,  during  which  time,  General  Wooster  treated 
him  with  such  marked  neglect,  that  he  left  the  camp  for  Montreal. 
He  wrote  to  General  Schuyler  on  the  twentieth,  saying :  "  Had  I 
been  able  to  take  an  active  part,  I  should  by  no  means  have  left 
the  camp ;  but  as  General  Wooster  did  not  think  proper  to  consult 
me  in  any  of  his  matter,  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  be  of  more 
service  here  than  in  the  camp,  and  he  very  readily  granted  me  leave 
of  absence  until  recovered  of  my  lameness."T     General  Schuyler, 

*  Gordon,  ii.,  63.  t  Autograph  Letter. 
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who  properly  valued  the  services  of  Arnold,  and  lamented  the 
weakness  of  Wooster  in  refraining  from  consulting  a  counsellor  so 
useful,  replied  on  the  second  of  May,  and  said :  "  I  very  sincerely 
deplore  the  misfortune  which  has  deprived  }'our  country  so  far  of 
your  services,  as  that  you  are  unable  to  take  an  immediate  active 
part.  I  am  very  unhappy  at  General  Wooster's  inattention  to  you. 
The  least  reflection  must  have  evinced  the  necessity  of  advising 
with  you  on  every  matter,  as  in  the  course  of  six  months  you  must 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  enemy's  designs, 
&c,  &c,  infinitely  better  than  any  person  he  can  advise  with."* 
Arnold  took  command  at  Montreal. 

About  three  hundred  of  the  troops  before  Quebec  were  entitled 
to  a  discharge  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  but  many  of  them  remained 
a  fortnight  longer,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Arnold.  These  per- 
emptorily refused  to  do  duty  after  that  officer  left.  Many  of  the 
others  were  sick  with  the  small-pox ;  and  when  General  Thomas  ar- 
rived, on  the  first  of  May,  there  were  not,  as  we  have  observed,  nine 
hundred  effective  men  out  of  nineteen  hundred  whose  names  ap- 
peared upon  the  returns.  The  ice  in  the  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
was  breaking  up  and  rendered  those  waters  impassable  in  boats; 
and  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  troops  could  scarcely  travel.  Few 
reinforcements  consequently  arrived  ;  and  there  were  so  many  posts 
at  Quebec  to  be  defended,  that  not  more  than  three  hundred  men 
could  be  concentrated  at  one  point.  In  all  the  magazines  there 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  nor 
more  than  six  days'  provisions;  and  the  French  inhabitants  had 
become  so  estranged  from  the  republicans,  by  the  course  of  events, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  of  any  kind  from  them.f 

Satisfied  that  a  blockade  could  be  no  longer  useful,  General 
Thomas  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  fifth  of  May,  composed  of 
General  Wooster  and  all  the  field  officers  in  camp,  and  it  was  unan- 
imously agreed,  that  the  invalids  should  be  immediately  removed 
up  to  Three  Rivers,  and  that  preparations  should  be  made  to  retreat 

*  Schuyler's  Letter  Books. 

t  General  Thomas  to  Washington,  May  8,  1776. 
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toward  Montreal,  because  upon  the  first  arrival  of  reinforcements 
for  Carleton,  the  little  army  must  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  evening  of  the  .same  day,  certain  intelligence 
reached  Thomas,  that  fifteen  British  ships  were  coming  up  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  the  next  morning,  live  of  them  appeared  in  sight. 
These  were  hailed  with  joy  by  the  garrison.  Meanwhile  the  Amer- 
icans had  embarked  all  their  artillery  and  stores  in  boats  and  canoes, 
to  be  ready  for  a  retreat. 

At  noon  on  the  sixth,  about  two  hundred  men  landed  from  the 
newly-arrived  vessels,  and  joined  the  garrison  in  a  sortie  led  by 
Carleton.  The  main  body  of  the  republicans  on  shore,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  were  then  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
They  had  no  intrenchments  nor  fortified  lines  to  cover  them ;  and 
as  certain  defeat  would  follow  resistance,  Thomas  ordered  a  gen- 
eral retreat.  They  fled  up  the  river,  followed  by  Carleton  with 
more  than  a  thousand  troops,  and  six  field-pieces.  He  captured 
the  artillery  and  stores  of  the  Americans,  two  tons  of  powder  in  a 
batteau,  about  one  hundred  of  their  effective  men,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  sick.  Many  of  the  latter  crawled  from  the  camp  hospital,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  woods  and  among  the  neighboring  peasantry. 
The  remainder  of  the  broken  army,  leaving  baggage  and  all  else 
behind,  escaped  to  Point  Deschambault,  about  sixty  miles  above 
Quebec,  where  the  fugitives  were  reassembled  on  the  eighth.  There 
General  Thomas  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  forward  the  invalids  in  camp,  and  make  a  stand  at  that  place, 
with  five  hundred  men,  if  supplies  of  provisions  and  of  reinforce- 
ments could  be  received  from  Montreal.  But  these  could  not  be 
furnished ;  so,  after  halting  a  few  days,  and  ascertaining  that  the 
enemy's  ships  were  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  invading  army,  sick  and  dispirited,  crossed  the 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  soon  sought  shelter  at  Cham- 
blee  and  St.  John. 

The  sick,  wounded,  and  captive  prisoners,  were  all  treated  with 
great  humanity  by  the  generous  Carleton,  who,  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  issued  the  following  noble  proclamation : — 
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"  Whereas,  I  am  informed  that  many  of  his  majesty's  deluded 
subjects  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  laboring  under  wounds  and 
divers  disorders,  are  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  woods  and  parishes, 
and  in  great  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  proper  assistance  *,  all 
captains  and  other  officers  of  militia  are  hereby  commanded  to 
make  diligent  search  for  all  such  distressed  persons,  and  afford 
them  all  necessary  relief,  and  convey  them  to  the  general  hospital, 
where  proper  care  shall  be  taken  of  them :  all  reasonable  expenses 
which  may  be  incurred  in  complying  with  this  order  shall  be  repaid 
by  the  receiver-general.  And,  lest  a  consciousness  of  past  offences 
should  deter  miserable  wretches  from  receiving  that  assistance 
which  their  distressed  situation  may  require,  I  hereby  make  known 
to  them,  that,  as  soon  as  their  health  is  restored,  they  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  return  to  their  respective  provinces." 

Intelligence  of  these  disasters,  communicated  to  General  Schuy- 
ler by  the  commissioners  of  Congress,  then  in  Montreal,  greatly 
distressed  him,  because  they  were  bitter  denials  of  hopeful  expecta- 
tions. For  many  months  that  sterling  patriot  had  contended  with 
a  world  of  difficulties,  public  and  private,  and  had  exerted  the  most 
untiring  efforts,  even  while  prostrated  by  sickness,  to  keep  the 
army  in  Canada  supplied  with  men,  provisions,  and  munitions  of 
war.  The  disappointment  was  great,  and  in  a  letter  to  Washington, 
in  which  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  disasters  was  conveyed,  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  Americans  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  Canada.  But  Washington,  ever  hopeful  under  the  most 
gloomy  circumstances,  sent  back  cheering  words.  He  confessed 
that  he  was  not  without  his  fears,  and  was  fully  sensible  that  the 
unfortunate  events  had  greatly  deranged  all  schemes  of  conquest 
in  the  north,  yet  he  remarked  :  "  We  must  not  despair.  A  manly 
and  spirited  opposition  only  can  insure  success,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  improving  the  advantage  they  have  obtained." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

TOE  TORIES  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  NEW  YORK THE  JOHNSON  FAMILY SCHCTLER'S 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THEM SIR  JOHN  JOHNSON  PAROLED  AND  HIS  FOLLOW- 
ERS DISARMED HIS  PERFIDY —  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  HIM ESCAPE  TO  CANADA 

SAILING  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  FLEET  FROM  PHILADELPHIA NAVAL  OPERA- 
TIONS   UNDER    COMMODORE     HOPKINS HOPKINS    CENSURED    BY    CONGRESS    AND 

DISMISSED  FROM  THE  SERVICE DDNMORE  ON  THE  VIRGINIA  COAST HIS  EX- 
PULSION  MOVEMENTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA ABDICATION  OF  GOVERNOR  MAR- 
TIN  RISING  OF  THE    HIGHLANDERS FLORA    M'DONALD BATTLE  AT    MOORE'S 

CREEK  BRIDGE DEFEAT  OF  THE  LOYALISTS ITS  EFFECTS. 

While  severe  disasters  were  marking  the  operations  of  the 
republican  army  in  Canada,  and  dark  clouds  were  gathering  like 
the  precursors  of  a  furious  tempest  in  the  northern  sky,  events  in 
the  interior  of  New  York  excited  the  most  lively  apprehensions  of 
impending  danger,  and  demanded  the  exercise  of  General  Schuy- 
ler's utmost  vigilance,  judgment,  and  sagacity.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1775,  the  Johnsons  had  been  very  busy  in  winning  the  Six 
Nations  from  their  position  of  neutrality,  which  they  had  promised 
General  Schuyler,  at  a  conference  held  the  previous  winter,  they 
would  maintain  in  the  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nists ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  been  successful.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  the  Indian  agent,  had 
moved  with  his  family  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  there  he 
had  held  a  grand  council  with  the  fierce  Seneca  and  Cayuga  In- 
dians ;  while  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  held  the  commission  of  briga- 
dier-general of  the  militia  of  Try  on  count}',  remained  at  Johnson 
hall,  which  he  had  fortified,  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  armed 
Scotch  Highlanders,  who  were  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  were  loy- 
al to  a  man.  These  movements,  and  the  increasing  alienation  of  the 
Indians,  even  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mohawk ;  the  rumor  that 
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Guy  Johnson  was  collecting  a  large  body  of  savages  on  the  remote 
frontier,  and  that  arms  and  ammunition  were  concealed  in  Trvon 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  death  and  desolation  from 
Fort  Stanwix  to  Schenectady,  caused  the  continental  Congress,  in 
December,  to  direct  General  Schuyler  to  take  such  measuivjs  as  he 
should  think  proper  to  secure  the  military  stores,  apprehend  tory 
leaders,  and  disarm  the  loyal  inhabitants  in  that  quarter. 

General  Schuyler  had  no  troops  at  his  command  at  Albany,  but, 
aided  by  the  Albany  committee  of  safety,  he  mustered  seven  hun- 
dred men,  and  proceeded  to  Schenectady,  where,  after  a  brief  con- 
ference with  the  friendly  Mohawks  of  the  lower  castle,  he  pushed 
forward  to  Guy  Park,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Johnson,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  Amsterdam.  He  then  sent  a  letter  to 
Sir  John  Johnson,  inviting  him  to  a  personal  interview.  They  met 
at  Guy  Park  in  a  friendly  way,  and  Schuyler  made  humane  pro- 
posals to  settle  the  matter  without  bloodshed.  He  demanded  the 
immediate  surrender  of  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  in  the 
possession  of  Johnson,  the  delivery  to  him  of  all  the  arms  and 
military  accoutrements  held  by  the  tories  and  Indians,  and  Sir 
John's  parole  of  honor  not  to  act  inimically  to  the  patriot  cause. 
The  perplexed  and  alarmed  baronet  asked  twenty-four  hours  for 
consideration.  It  was  granted,  but  his  reply  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  Schuyler  marched  on  to  Caughnawaga,  within  four  miles  of 
Johnson  hall,  his  force  continually  increasing,  for  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  in  all  parts  of  that  region  were  ardent  whigs.  When  he 
halted,  his  little  army  of  seven  hundred  had  increased  to  full  three 
thousand.  Sir  John  perceived  that  resistance  would  be  useless, 
and  he  acceded  to  all  the  terms  proposed.  Schuyler  then  marched 
to  Johnson  hall,  where,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1776,  every- 
thing named  in  the  capitulation  was  surrendered,  and  three  hun- 
dred  Scotchmen  delivered  up  their  arms.  Leaving  Colonel  Herki- 
mer to  complete  the  disarming  of  the  tories  in  the  Mohawk  valley, 
Schuyler  and  his  forces  marched  back  to  Albany. 

Sir  John's  parole  allowed  him  to  go  as  far  westward,  in  Tryon 
county,  as  the  German  Flats  and  Kingsland  districts,  and  to  every 
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part  of  the  colony  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  these  districts, 
provided  he  did  not  go  into  any  seaport  town.  When  making  the 
surrender,  Sir  John  intimated  a  desire  that  he  and  the  gentlemen 
with  him  should  be  permitted  to  retain  such  arms  as  were  their 
own  property.  Schuyler,  with  his  characteristic  politeness,  replied, 
that  his  feelings  as  a  gentleman  induced  him  to  "consent  that  Sir 
John  Johnson  may  retain  the  few  favorite  family  arms,  he  making 
a  list  of  them ;  General  Schuyler  never  refusing  a  gentleman  his 
side-arms."  The  rest  of  the  "gentlemen,"  being  Johnson's  tory 
tenants,  were  not  allowed  the  same  indulgence.  Congress  highly 
approved  of  the  general's  "  fidelity,  prudence,  and  despatch,"  and 
"  proper  temper  toward  that  deluded  people  :"*  and  Washington, 
in  a  letter  to  him  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  said :  "  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  success  of  your  expedition  into  Tryon 
county.  I  hope  General  Lee  will  execute  a  work  of  the  same  kind 
on  Long  Island.  It  is  high  time  to  begin  with  our  internal  foes, 
when  we  are  threatened  with  such  severity  of  chastisement  from 
our  kind  parent  without." 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  meanwhile,  accompanied  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  among  whom  was 
Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  leader  and  the  colonel's  secre- 
tary ,f  had  departed  for  Canada.  He  descended  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Montreal,  where  he  met  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Sir  Frederick 
Haldimand,  with  whom  the  Indians  entered  into  a  formal  agree- 
ment to  take  up  arms  for  the  king. 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  February  5,  1776. 

t  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanegea)  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations. 
He  was  a  Mohawk  of  pure  native  blood,  and  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  1742.  He  was 
sent  by  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Doctor  Whecloek's  school,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  received  a 
good  education,  and  was  prepared  for  the  ministry  among  his  own  people.  Sir  William  afterward 
employed  him  as  his  secretary  and  agent  in  business  with  the  Indians.  His  pursuits  were  secular; 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Johnsons,  he  took  sides  with  the  crown  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  Soon  after  going  to  Canada,  in  1775,  lie  sailed  for  England  with  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  where 
be  attracted  great  attention.  He  was  engaged  in  predatory  warfare  in  New  York  and  on  the  borders 
of  Pennsylvania,  throughout  the  Revolution,  and  held  a  colonel's  commission  from  the  king.  He 
visited  England  in  1783,  in  behalf  of  his  people,  who  were  settled  on  the  Grand  river,  in  Canada. 
He  translated  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Mohawk  language,  and  labored  much  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  ruined  nation.  There  he  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  One  of  his  sons  was  a  British  officer  on  the  Niagara  fron 
ti»"  in  the  war  of  1812. 
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Sir  John  Johnson  soon  violated  his  parole,  and  the  Highlanders 
began  to  be  as  bold  in  their  denunciations  of,  and  as  insulting 
toward  the  republicans,  as  ever.  Their  chief's  conduct  at  length 
became  so  suspicious,  that  the  Congress,  on  information  from  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  directed  that  officer  to  cause  his  arrest,  and  to  pursue 
rigorous  measures  against  the  tories.  Toward  the  middle  of  May, 
Schuyler  despatched  Colonel  Dayton,  with  a  sufficient  force,  to 
Johnson  hall,  to  capture  the  baronet ;  but  his  friends  in  Albany  had 
given  him  timely  warning,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Dayton,  he 
had  concealed  some  of  his  most  valuable  property  in  an  iron  chest, 
in  his  garden,  and  hastily  collecting  a  large  number  of  his  Scotch 
tenantry  and  other  tories,  fled  to  the  forests  in  the  direction  of 
Canada.*  He  was  met  in  the  wilderness  by  a  body  of  Indians 
under  Brant,  who  escorted  him  and  his  followers  to  Montreal,  after 
wandering  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  midst  of  great  perils  and  sufferings,  for 
nineteen  days.  Sir  John  was  immediately  commissioned  a  colonel 
in  the  British  service,  raised  two  battalions  of  loyalists,  called  the 
"  Johnson  Greens,"  and  became  one  of  the  most  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Americans  during  the  war. 

While  disasters  were  pressing  with  crushing  force  upon  the 
republican  cause  in  the  extreme  north,  and  every  breeze  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  bore  chilling  tidings  to  the  hearts  of  Washington  and 
his  compatriots  in  the  army  and  in  the  senate,  events  on  the  ocean 
and  upon  the  seaboard  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  display- 
ing cheerful  and  hopeful  tokens,  though  clouded  by  many  anxious 
forebodings  of  evil. 

The  warm  weather  in  January  that  had  opened  the  ice- bars  of 
Boston  harbor,  had  also  released  the  little  fleet  of  the  republicans, 

*  Lady  Johnson  was  conveyed  to  Albany,  and  there  kept  some  time,  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the 
good  conduct  of  her  husband.  Colonel  Dayton  bore  a  letter  from  General  Schuyler  to  Sir  John, 
giving  him  reasons  for  ordering  his  arrest,  and  assuring  him  that  no  insult  should  be  offered  to  him 
or  his  family,  and  that  his  property  should  be  "guarded  and  secured  with  a  scrupulous  attention;" 
adding :  "  For,  sir,  American  commanders  engaged  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  remain  uninfluenced  by 
the  savage  and  brutal  example  which  has  been  given  them  by  the  British  troops,  in  wantonly  setting 
on  fire  the  buildings  of  individuals,  and  otherwise  destroying  their  property." — Schuyler's  Letter 
Books. 
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at  Philadelphia,  which,  for  several  weeks,  had  been  tethered  by 
frost,  while  under  orders  from  the  Congress  "  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
ships  upon  the  coasts  of  the  southern  states,"  where  the  people 
were  then  suffering  from  the  cruelties  of  the  implacable  Lord 
Dunmore,  and  alarmed  by  the  menaces  of  Governor  Martin.  At 
length  the  ice  in  the  Delaware  was  broken  up,  and  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  February,  the  veteran  ship-master,  Commodore  Esek 
Hopkins  (the  naval  commander-in-chief)  sailed  in  the  Alfred,  accom- 
panied by  another  ship,  two  brigs,  and  a  sloop,  to  be  joined  off  the 
capes  of  Virginia  by  two  Maryland  vessels,  under  Captain  John 
Barry,  of  Baltimore  *  These  vessels  were  all  well  armed  and  well 
manned ;  and  in  addition  to  the  crews,  they  bore  full  two  hundred 
marines.  At  the  mizen-peak  of  the  Alfred  the  union  flag  of  thirteen 
stripes  was  unfurled,  having  been  placed  there  a  few  weeks  before 
by  the  hand  of  her  first  lieutenant,  the  intrepid  John  Paul  Jones. 
That  was  the  first  ensign  ever  displayed  by  an  American  man-of- 
war.  At  about  the  same  time,  Captain  Barry  sailed  from  Balti- 
more, in  the  armed  brig  Lexington,  and  early  in  April,  while  off  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  he  captured  a  tender  to  the  Liverpool  man-of-war. 

Lord  Dunmore  was  yet  in  the  Elizabeth  river  with  his  fleet;  and 
in  the  Cape  Fear  river  the  British  sloops-of-war  Falcon,  Scorpion,  and 
Cruiser,  lay  at  anchor,  to  awe  the  inhabitants.  Hopkins,  contrary 
to  orders,  proceeded  with  his  little  squadron  toward  the  Bahama 
islands.  He  reached  New  Providence  on  the  first  of  March,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  landed  his  marines,  under  Captain  Nichols, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores 
at  Nassau,  belonging  to  the  king.  They  took  possession  of  the 
town,  captured  Governor  Brown  and  a  few  others,  and  secured  a 
large  quantity  of  stores  as  the  spoils  of  victory.  The  powder  had 
been  sent  away  by  the  governor,  and  was  spared  from  the  grasp  of 
the  invaders. 

With  his  captives  and  booty,  Hopkins  sailed  for  the  New  England 

*  The  squadron  consisted  of  the  Alfred,  twenty-eight  guns,  Commodore  Hopkins ;  the  Columbus, 
twenty-eight  guns,  Captain  Abraham  Whipple,  who  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Gaspe,  in 
1772;  the  Andrea  Doria,  fourteen  guns,  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle  ;  Sebastian  Cabot,  sixteen  guns, 
Captain  John  B.  Hopkins  ;  and  the  Providence,  twelve  guns,  Captain  Hazard. 
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coasts,  and  while  off  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  April,  he  fell  in  with  two  small  British  vessels,  captured 
them,  and  took  forty-eight  men  prisoners.  The  spoils  were  heavy 
guns,  powder,  and  stores.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth,  Hopkins's  squadron  fell  in  with  the  Glasgow,  a  British  ship 
carrying  heavy  twenty-nine  pounders,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  commanded  by  Captain  Tyringham  Howe.  An  irregular 
action  was  kept  up  until  daylight,  when  Howe,  perceiving  the 
number  of  American  vessels,  crowded  sail  and  fled  toward  Newport, 
to  meet  the  little  fleet  under  Wallace.  Hopkins,  with  his  prizes, 
went  into  New  London,  having  lost  twenty-three  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  public  mind  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
operations ;  and  in  August  following,  the  Congress  censured  him 
because  of  his  disobedience  of  orders.  Several  months  afterward, 
on  account  of  charges  preferred  against  him  by  several  naval 
officers,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  Captain  Whipple  was 
tried  for  not  aiding  the  Alfred  in  the  affair  of  the  Glasc/oiv,  and  was 
acquitted ;  but  Hazard,  of  the  Providence,  for  some  cause  not  re- 
corded, was  cashiered,  and  his  vessel  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  Paul  Jones. 

Lord  Dunmore,  meanwhile,  had  kept  himself  in  safety,  in  the 
Elizabeth  river,  but  his  movements  there  compelled  the  Virginians 
to  exercise  the  most  active  vigilance.  The  republican  troops,  under 
Colonel  Stevens,  had  remained  at  Norfolk  until  in  February,  when, 
having  removed  the  families,  and  appraised  the  dwellings  which 
remained,  he  caused  the  latter  to  be  destroyed,  that  the  enemy 
might  have  no  shelter.  Thus  the  most  flourishing  town  in  Virginia 
was  made  an  utter  desolation,  and  when  the  Americans  abandoned 
it  the  fugitive  governor  erected  temporary  barracks  there.  But  he 
could  not  obtain  supplies  from  the  neighboring  country  •  so,  early 
in  May,  he  destroyed  them,  manoeuvred  awhile  in  Hampton  roads, 
and  finally  landed  upon  the  beautiful  Gwyn's  island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Piankitank  river,  then  a  fertile  spot  of  about  two  thousand 
acres.  There  he  cast  up  intrenchments  and  built  a  stockade,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  making  it  his  place  of  rendezvous  for  his 
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motley  horde  of  five  hundred  white  men  and  negroes,  while  plun- 
dering and  ravaging  the  plantations  in  the  neighborhood. 

Dunmore  remained  at  Gwyn's  island  until  early  in  July,  when  he 
was  driven  away  by  a  Virginia  brigade  under  General  Andrew 
Lewis.  He  fled,  with  his  marauders,  to  his  vessels.  Some  of  the 
latter  that  were  aground  he  burned,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his 
fleet,  he  entered  the  Potomac  and  plundered  and  desolated  several 
plantations  upon  its  borders.  He  went  as  high  as  Occoquan  creek, 
and  burned  the  mills  there.  No  doubt  it  was  his  design  to  lay  waste 
the  fine  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  short  distance  above,  and  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  Mrs.  Washington ;  but  a  heavy  storm  arose, 
and  this,  in  connection  with  the  activity  of  the  militia  of  Prince 
William  county,  who  gathered  to  oppose  him,  compelled  him  to  flee 
to  his  ships  and  descend  the  river.  On  returning  to  Lynn  Haven 
bay,  he  sent  some  of  his  vessels  to  St.  Augustine,  some  to  the 
Bermudas,  and  some  to  the  West  Indies,  with  about  a  thousand 
slaves  that  he  had  kidnapped  from  the  Virginia  plantations.  These 
were  sold  for  his  private  benefit.  He  then  sailed  for  New  York, 
and  remained  in  the  British  fleet  there  until  autumn,  when  he 
departed  for  England,  never  more  to  return  to  America.  The 
name  of  Dunmore,  as  it  ajipears  in  our  history,  is  associated  with 
all  that  marks  the  bad  man  —  avaricious,  selfish,  heartless,  cruel, 
and  revengeful.  He  was  the  second  royal  governor  who  had  been 
utterly  cast  out  for  ever  by  the  republicans.f 

Still  farther  south  the  kindling  fires  of  the  Eevolution  were  seen, 
and  the  din  of  arms  had  been  heard.     At  the  opening  of  1776,  the 

*  Andrew  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Augusta  county,  in  Virginia.  With  five  brothers,  he  was  in 
the  battle  when  Braddoek  was  defeated,  and  continued  active  during  the  war.  He  was  a  major  in 
Washington's  Virginia  regiment,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  him  for  his  courage  and  skill.  He 
was  the  commander,  as  already  noticed  on  page  472,  volume  i.,  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in 
1774.  When  Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  army,  he  recom- 
mended Lewis  as  one  of  the  major-generals,  hut  he  was  overlooked.  He  accepted  the  office  of  a 
brigadier-general  in  March,  1776,  and  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  army  stationed  near  Wil- 
liamsburg. He  resigned  his  command  on  account  of  illness  in  1780,  and  died  in  Bedford  county, 
forty  miles  from  his  home  on  the  Roanoke,  while  on  his  way  thither.  General  Lewis  was  more  than 
six  feet  in  height,  and  possessed  great  personal  dignity. 

t  Two  years  after  his  return  to  Europe,  Lord  Dunmore  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Bermudas. 
He  did  not  long  remain  there,  for  he  was  very  unpopular.  He  died  in  England  in  the  year  1809. 
His  wife  was  Lady  Charlotte  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Galloway. 
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province  of  North  Carolina  was  alive  with  excitement,  for  the  royal 
governor  and  the  people  were  engaged  in  an  open  quarrel,  that 
became  warmer  and  more  belligerent  every  day,  and  at  length 
resulted  in  blows.  Ever  since  the  "Eegulator  war"  in  western 
Carolina,  in  1771,  already  alluded  to,*  which  grew  out  of  the  extor- 
tions and  misrule  of  Governor  Tryon  and  his  associates,  the  prov- 
ince had  been  in  a  ferment,  hatred  of  royal  rule  having  grown 
apace,  and  permeated  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  provincial  convention  held  at  New  Berne,  in  August,  1774, 
to  choose  delegates  to  represent  North  Carolina  in  the  continental 
Congress,  the  spirit  of  opposition  appeared  strong  and  defiant.  And 
in  April,  1775,  a  provincial  convention  of  republicans  was  called  at 
New  Berne,  on  the  same  day  that  Governor  Martin  had  appointed 
for  the  legislature  of  the  province  to  assemble.  These  bodies,  dis- 
tinct in  the  method  of  their  construction,  were  composed  chiefly  of 
the  same  men,  and  of  course  their  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
great  and  absorbing  topic  that  occupied  all  minds,  would  necessarily 
be  coincident.  The  governor  was  alarmed  and  perplexed,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  keep  the  two  organizations  distinct.  He  be- 
sought the  authorized  assembly  to  discountenance  the  irregular 
convention,  whose  deputies  had  been  just  elected  by  the  people  in 
an  illegal  manner ;  and  he  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the  conti- 
nental Congress  as  "highly  offensive  to  his  majesty,"  and  urged 
the  people  to  remember  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  But 
the  representatives  of  the  people  laughed  at  his  impotence,  and  his 
words  were  powerless,  because  they  were  in  conflict  with  the  ruling 
sentiment  of  the  province.  Both  assemblies  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  first  continental  Con- 
gress, and  appointed  delegates  to  represent  the  province  in  the 
second.  Finding  the  legal  assembly  intractable,  the  governor  dis- 
solved them;  and  from  that  time  the  representatives  of-  royalty 
and  of  the  people  were  fairly  at  issue,  and  became  no  more  recon- 
ciled. 

The  insurrectionary  movement   became  so  menacing,  that   the 

*  See  page  371,  vol.  i. 
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governor  placed  cannon  in  front  of  his  palace  at  New  Berne ;  and 
he  sent  messengers  to  the  loyal  Scotch  settlers  at  Cross  creek  (now 
Fayetteville),  to  call  them  to  arms.  He  also  sent  trusty  men  into 
the  western  counties,  to  offer  in  his  name  free  pardon  for  past 
offences,  to  all  regulators  who  should  join  the  royal  cause.  At 
about  the  same  time,  a  letter  from  the  governor  to  General  Gage, 
soliciting  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  was  intercepted ;  also  a 
letter  from  Alexander  Cameron,  of  the  Cross  creek  settlement,  to 
Gage,  assuring  him  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  services  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  republicans. 

These  things  greatly  exasperated  the  people;  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  of  safety  at  New  Berne,  the  patriots  in 
that  vicinity  assembled  and  carried  off  the  six  cannon  in  front  of 
the  governor's  palace.  Martin  became  thoroughly  alarmed,  for 
notes  of  hostile  preparations  in  every  quarter  fell  upon  his  ear. 
Like  Dunmore  he  dared  no  longer  trust  the  clemency  of  an  outr 
raged  people,  and  at  the  middle  of  June,  scarcely  a  week  after  the 
royal  representative  in  Virginia  had  escaped  to  a  vessel-of-war  for 
safety,  Governor  Martin  fled  to  Fort  Johnston,  on  the  Cape  Fear 
river,  near  Wilmington.  From  that  retreat  he  sent  forth  a  men- 
acing proclamation,  so  offensive  to  the  patriots,  that  the  committee 
of  safety  at  Wilmington  publicly  declared  the  governor  to  be,  "  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  administration  to  rivet  those  chains  so 
wickedly  forged  for  America."  This  appellation  was  well  bestowed, 
for  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  undoubtedly  an  accessory  in 
inciting  a  servile  insurrection  on  the  Tar  river,  promising  freedom 
to  the  sla\  es  who  should  destroy  their  masters.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  a  part  of  the  programme  of  operations  against 
the  revolted  colonies  prepared  by  the  ministry;  and  it  was  justified 
by  a  no  less  intellectual  authority  than  the  eminent  Doctor  John- 
son, who,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"*  then 

*  This  pamphlet,  Boswcll  tells  us,  was  written  at  the  desire  of  the  ministry,  and  it  was  revised 
ami  curtailed  by  some  of  them.  Johnson  was  charged  by  the  opposition,  with  having  been  bribed 
to  perform  the  task,  but  a  remark  of  Boswell  indicates  that  its  sentiments  were  really  his  own,  and 
that  ho  wrote  it  as  a  jrratuitous  word  in  favor  of  ministerial  measures.     One  of  the  passages  struck 
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lately  published,  said :  "  The  slaves  should  be  set  free ;  an  act 
which  the  lovers  of  liberty  must  surely  commend.  If  they  are 
furnished  with  arms  for  defence,  and  utensils  of  husbandry,  and 
settled  in  some  simple  form  of  government,  within  the  country, 
they  may  be  more  honest  and  grateful  than  their  masters." 

The  suspicion  that  Governor  Martin  was  favorable  to  a  servile 
insurrection,  filled  the  cup  of  the  people's  indignation  to  the  brim, 
and  five  hundred  militia-men,  led  by  Colonel  John  Ashe,  marched 
upon  Fort  Johnston,  to  destroy  it  before  it  should  be  made  a  strong- 
hold of  royal  power.  The  governor  fled  on  board  the  British  sloop- 
of-war  Cruiser,  lying  in  the  Cape  Fear  river;  and  before  night  a 
greater  portion  of  the  fort  was  demolished.  The  fugitive  magis- 
trate was  then  declared,  by  the  Wilmington  committee  of  safety, 
to  be  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  the  province,  and  all  persons 
were  forbidden  to  hold  any  communication  with  him.  The  whole 
province  was  now  in  a  state  of  revolt,  except  the  Scotch  settle- 
ments, for  the  western  counties  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  respon- 
sive to  the  movements  in  the  eastern  and  middle  districts ;  and  in 
Mecklenburg,  the  people,  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  had  virtually 
declared  themselves  independent  of  the  British  crown. 

Governor  Martin  kept  the  ministry  and  Generals  Gage  and  Howe 
continually  informed  respecting  public  movements  in  his  province ; 
and  he  always  expressed  a  belief,  that  firm  loyalty  like  that  of  the 
Highlanders,  would  be  manifested  by  many  natives  of  the  colony, 
if  a  competent  land  and  naval  force  should  appear  upon  the  coast 
to  give  them  assurance  of  protection  against  the  infatuated  repub- 
licans. It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Howe  fitted  out  the  expedition 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  the  close  of  1775;  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  troops  under  Cornwallis  were  despatched  to  that  coast, 
in  Sir  Peter  Parker's  fleet,  early  in  1776.     In  expectation  of  the 

out  by  the  revisers  of  Johnson's  pamphlet,  and  copied  by  Boswell  from  a  few  proof  leaves  in  his 
possession,  was  remarkable.  "  Their  numbers  are,"  he  said,  "  at  present,  not  quite  sufficient  for 
the  greatness  which,  in  some  form  of  government  or  other,  is  to  rival  ancient  monarchies ;  but  by 
Doctor  Franklin's  rule  of  progression,  they  will,  in  a  century  and  a  quarter,  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  When  the  whigs  of  America  are  thus  multiplied,  let  the  princes  of  the 
earth  tremble  in  their  palaces ....  But  let  not  our  boldest  oppugners  of  authority  look  forward 
with  delight  to  this  futurity  of  whiggism." 
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arrival  of  fchese  forces,  Governor  Martin  prepared  to  raise  the  royal 
standard,  and  invite  and  command  the  loyal  inhabitants  to  rally 
around  it. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  177G,  the  governor  sent  forth  a  procla- 
mation from  the  armed  sloop  Scorpion,  in  the  Cape  Fear  river, 
which  was  now  his  home  and  refuge,  in  which  he  denounced  the 
"  horrid,  daring,  and  unnatural  rebellion ;"  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  erect  the  royal  standard  and  collect  the  friends  of  the  king 
under  it ;  promised  "  forgiveness  of  all  past  offences,"  even  of  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms ;  and  commanded  every  true  friend  of  his 
country  to  rally  on  the  side  of  the  crown  and  of  good  government. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  military  commissions  to  several  of  the 
leading  Highlanders  at  Cross  Creek,  and  tories  of  other  places  in 
the  province,  authorizing  them  to  "  erect  the  king's  standard,  lev\', 
muster,  and  array  in  arms  all  his  majesty's  loyal  and  faithful  sub- 
jects within  their  respective  counties,  into  companies  of  fifty  men 
each."  This  proclamation  was  sent  through  a  continuous  chain  of 
counties  from  the  seaboard  to  the  mountains ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  many  of  the  regulators  who  had  been  in  arms  against 
the  colonial  government  only  four  }^ears  before,  were  now  found  to 
be  in  union  with  the  Highlanders  and  other  loyalists.*  For  several 
months  secret  emissaries  had  been  busy  throughout  the  province, 
perfecting  this  union,  and  had  well  succeeded. 

Although  Allan  M-Donald,  the  husband  of  Flora  (that  noble  and 
beautiful  woman  so  celebrated  in  song  and  story,  as  the  deliverer 
of  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Scotch  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
England,  after  the   defeat  of  his   troops  at   Cullodenf),  was   first 

*  They  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  this  seeming  inconsistency.  Governor  Tryon,  with  the  heel 
of  military  power  fairly  upon  their  necks,  had  wrung  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance.  They 
were  conscientious,  and  held  such  a  vow  in  deep  reverence;  and  nothing  could  make  them  swerve 
from  their  loyalty  to  conscience.  Hundreds,  when  the  war  of  the  devolution  hail  fairly  commenced, 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  patriots,  felt  bound  by  their  oath  to  Tryon  to  remain  passive;  and 
when  commanded  to  take  up  arms,  they  dared  not  disobey.  They  held  that  oath  too  sacred  to  be 
violated,  even  when  it  was  evident  that  the  king  could  no  longer  protect  them.  Their  friends  and 
neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yadkin,  where  Tryon's  oath  was  not  administered,  were  among 
the  earliest  who  east  off  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

t  The  "Young  Pretender"  was  a  grandson  of  James  the  Second;  and  in  the  year  1745,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  father  many  years  before,  he  attempted,  by  gathering  to  his  standard  his  loyal  country- 
men, to  recover  the  throne  of  England  for  his  own  house  of  Stuart.     His  forces  were  defeated  by 
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named  in  the  commission,  he  took  a  subordinate  place  in  the  mili- 
tary organization  that  ensued.  There  was  another  of  his  clan, 
lately  come  to  Cross  Creek  from  the  British  camp  in  Boston,  who 
received  from  Governor  Martin  the  commission  of  a  brigadier,  and 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Highlanders,  with  Alexander 
M'Leod,  another  new-comer,  as  his  lieutenant,  That  chief  was 
Donald  M'Donald,  a  brave  old  veteran  who  had  fought  well  for  his 

the  English  at  Culloden,  and  Charles  Edward  became  a  fugitive.  While  among  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  he  was  discovered  by  his  enemies,  and  fled  in  an  open  boat  to  South  Uist,  an  island  on 
the  west  coast,  where  he  found  refuge  with  Laird  M'Donald.  His  pursuers  discovered  his  retreat, 
and  three  thousand  English  soldiers  were  sent  to  search  every  nook  and  dell,  crag  and  cottage  upon 
the  island.  A  cordon  of  armed  vessels  surrounded  South  Uist,  so  that  escape  appeared  impossible. 
But  escape  from  the  island  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  prince.  Lady  M'Donald  proposed 
that  he  should  put  on  the  garb  of  a  servant-woman,  and,  in  company  with  a  lady  as  waiting-maid, 
leave  the  island.  Who  had  the  courage?  Flora  M'Donald,  from  Millburg,  a  beautiful  girl  just 
from  school  at  Edinburgh,  was  there  on  a  visit.  Her  step-father  was  then  on  the  island,  in  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  soldiers  searching  for  the  prince.  Regardless  of  the  certain  displeasure  of  her 
father,  and  the  extreme  peril  of  the  undertaking,  Flora  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Lady  M'Donald 
to  save  the  prince ;  and  that  very  night,  in  company  with  a  trusty  officer,  she  went  among  the  crags 
of  Carradale,  to  the  cave  where  the  royal  fugitive  was  concealed.  Great  was  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  the  prince  when  he  was  informed  of  the  plan  for  his  escape.  AVithin  a  day  or  two,  Flora 
procured  a  passport  from  her  unsuspecting  step-father  for  herself,  a  young  companion,  a  boat's 
crew,  and  Betsey  Bourke,  an  Irish  woman,  whom  Flora  pretended  she  had  procured  as  a  spinster 
for  her  mother.  The  prince,  attired  as  Betsey  Bourke,  embarked  with  Flora  and  her  companions, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1746,  for  the  Isle  of  Skye.  A  furious  tempest  tossed  them  about  all 
night,  and  a  band  of  soldiers  prevented  their  landing  in  the  morning.  They  finally  landed  near  the 
residence  of  Sir  Alexander  M'Donald,  where  the  prince  was  concealed  in  the  cavity  of  a  rock,  for 
the  laird  was  his  enemy,  and  his  hall  was  filled  with  soldiers  seeking  the  fugitive.  Flora  touched 
the  heart  of  Lady  M'Donald,  and  by  her  aid  the  prince  and  the  maiden  made  a  safe  journey  of 
twelve  miles,  on  foot,  to  Potarce.  There  they  parted  for  ever,  the  prince  to  escape  to  France,  Flora 
to  be  soon  afterward  carried  a  prisoner  to  London  and  cast  into  the  Tower.  The  story  of  her  adven- 
ture excited  the  admiration  of  all  classes,  and  as  she  was  not  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender,  nor  of  his 
religious  faith,  the  nobility  interfered  in  her  hchalf.  Prince  Frederick,  the  father  of  George  the 
Third,  visited  her  in  prison ;  and  so  much  was  he  interested  in  her  that  he  procured  her  release. 
While  she  remained  in  London,  her  residence  was  surrounded  by  the  carriages  of  the  nobility;  and 
Lady  Primrose,  a  friend  of  the  Pretender,  introduced  her  to  court  society.  When  presented  to  the 
old  king,  George  the  Second,  he  said  to  her :  "  How  could  you  dare  to  succor  the  enemy  of  my  crown 
and  kingdom."  Flora  replied  with  great  simplicity :  "  It  was  no  more  than  I  would  have  done  for 
your  majesty,  had  you  been  in  like  situation."  A  chaise  and  four  were  fitted  up  for  her  return  to 
Scotland,  and  her  escort  was  Malcolm  M'Leod,  who  often  said  afterward :  "  I  went  to  London  to  be 
hanged,  but  rode  back  in  a  chaise  and  four  with  Flora  M'Donald."  Four  years  afterward  she  mar- 
ried Allan,  the  son  of  the  Laird  M'Donald,  and  became  mistress  of  the  mansion  where  the  prince 
passed  his  first  night  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  In  1775,  Flora  and  her  husband,  with  several  children, 
arrived  among  their  countrymen  in  North  Carolina.  Full  of  loyalty,  she  encouraged  her  friends  to 
rally  in  defence  of  the  royal  cause.  After  suffering  much,  she  and  her  family  embarked  in  a  sloop- 
of-war  for  Scotland.  On  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  the  brave 
Flora,  who  was  on  deck  during  the  action,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hand.  They  reached  their 
country,  where  Flora  lived  until  the  fifth  of  March,  1790.  She  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Kill- 
muir,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Her  shroud  was  the  sheet  in  which  the  prince  slept  while  under  her 
guidance  ;  and  three  thousand  persons  stood  and  wept  as  her  coffin  was  let  down  into  the  grave.— 
Lossing's  "Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  ii,  377,  second  edition. 
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young  prince  on  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden ;  and  now,  with  his 
countrymen,  was  ready  to  show  equal  loyalty  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  wiping  out  the  stain  of  rebel- 
lion that  had  tarnished  their  names  since  the  events  of  '45. 

M'Donald  set  up  the  royal  ensign  at  Cross  Creek  on  the  first  of 
February,  and  sent  out  Covernor  Martin's  proclamation  with  his 
own,  calling  the  Highlanders  to  his  flag.  In  a  few  days,  more  than 
a  thousand  loyal-hearted  Scotchmen  (many  of  them  not  fully  com- 
prehending the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  and  obeying  blindly),  and  a 
body  of  timid  regulators,  full  fifteen  hundred  in  all,  were  gathered 
around  the  standard  of  the  Highland  chief. 

Governor  Martin  expected  auxiliary  forces  from  abroad,  to  arrive  in 
the  Cape  Fear  river  early  in  February,  and  he  ordered  the  loyalists 
in  arms  to  assemble  at  Brunswick  on  the  seventeenth  of  that  month. 
Dunmore  was  then  operating  in  Lower  Virginia,  and  Colonel  Eobert 
Howe,  of  Brunswick,  with  many  North-Carolinians,  were  there  to 
oppose  him.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  on  his  way  from  New  York, 
with  several  vessels  and  four  companies  of  troops ;  Lord  William 
Campbell,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  was  expected  from  Charles- 
ton, with  some  followers ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
with  a  large  force  under  Cornwallis,  was  confidently  looked  for. 
Martin,  conceived  that  "the  train  was  laid,"  and  that  he  "had 
merely  to  apply  the  match  and  kindle  a  civil,  savage,  and  servile 
war,  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Alleghanics."*  But  the  republicans  were  vigilant  and  active  ;  and 
as  soon  as  Colonel  James  Moore,  of  Hanover,  was  apprized  of  the 
gathering  of  the  loyalists  to  the  banner  of  M'Donald,  he  marched 
with  his  regulars,  and  a  detachment  of  Hanover  militia,  eleven 
hundred  strong,  toward  Cross  Creek,  and  encamped  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Highlanders.  There  he 
formed  a  fortified  camp,  and  by  scouting  parties  he  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  Governor  Martin  and  General  M'Donald.  The 
latter  immediately  moved  forward  to  attack  the  republicans,  but 

*  Address  of  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain  before  the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  April  1,  1853. 
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when  within  four  miles  of  Moore's  camp,  intelligence  respecting  the 
strength  and  discipline  of  his  foes,  caused  him  to  halt  and  open  a 
communication  with  their  leader.  He  sent  a  flag  to  Moore  with  a 
letter,  exhorting  him  to  save  bloodshed  by  joining  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  threatening  him  with  the  treatment  due  to  rebels  caught 
in  arms,  if  he  should  refuse.  But  entreaties  and  menaces  were 
alike  powerless  upon  Moore,  and  after  sending  an  express  to  Colo- 
nel Caswell,  he  informed  M'Donald  that  he  could  not  be  seduced 
from  the  holy  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  also  exhorted 
the  Scotch  leader  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  signing  the  test-act  pro- 
posed by  the  provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  and  threatened 
him  with  severe  punishment  in  the  event  of  his  refusal. 

M'Donald  was  not  in  a  condition  to  put  his  threats  into  execution, 
for  he  was  informed  that  the  minute-men  were  gathering  in  swarms 
around  him.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and 
make  an  attempt  to  join  the  garrison  and  his  friends  at  Wilming- 
ton, with  his  whole  force.  He  accordingly  decamped  at  midnight, 
crossed  the  Cape  Fear,  and  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  over  swollen 
streams,  rough  hills,  and  deep  morasses,  hotly  pursued  by  Colonel 
Moore.  He  crossed  the  South  river  (one  of  the  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Cape  Fear),  from  Bladen  into  Hanover,  on  the  third 
day  of  his  march,  and  as  he  approached  Moore's  creek,  a  small 
tributary  of  that  stream,  he  discovered  the  gleaming  of  fire-arms. 
These  were  in  the  camp  of  Colonels  Caswell*  and  Lillingtonf,  near 

*  Richard  Caswell  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1729.  He  went  to  North  Carolina  in  1746,  bearing 
lettors  to  Governor  Johnston  from  the  governor  of  Maryland.  He  became  deputy-surveyor  of  the 
colony,  and  in  1753,  was  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Orange.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial 
assembly  from  1754  to  1771,  and  was,  for  two  years,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  was  a 
militia  colonel  under  Tryon  at  the  Allamance  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  North  Carolina 
in  the  first  continental  Congress.  In  November,  1775,  he  was  president  of  the  provincial  Congress 
of  that  state  which  framed  a  constitution,  and  he  was  elected  the  first  governor  under  it.  From 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  very  active  in  civil  and  military  life.  In  1784,  he  was 
again  elected  governor;  and  in  1789,  he  was  chosen  state  senator,  and  on  the  fifth  of  November  of 
that  year,  while  presiding  in  the  senate,  he  was  prostrated  by  paralysis.     He  died  on  the  tenth. 

t  John  Alexander  Lillington  was  the  son  of  a  British  military  officer,  of  Barbadoes,  and  was 
born  on  that  island.  He  emigrated  to  North  Carolina  about  the  year  1734,  and  built  a  fine  house, 
known  as  Lillington  hall,  in  the  wilderness.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Wilmington  committee  of  safety.  Soon  after  the  battle  at  Moore's 
creek,  in  which  Colonel  Lillington  was  the  chief  commander,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier;  and 
he  remained  in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  man  of  herculean  frame  and  strength, 
possessed  of  high  intellectual  powers,  and  incorruptible  integrity. 
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the  mouth  of  the  creek,  who,  with  the  minute-men  of  four  neigh- 
boring counties,  and  battalions  from  Wilmington  and  New  Berne, 
in  all  about  a  thousand  strong,  were  out  in  search  of  the  loyalist 
army. 

M'Donald,  who  had  been  suffering  with  a  fever  for  several  days, 
was  now  very  ill,  and  the  situation  of  his  troops  was  extremely 
perilous,  for  the  strong  minute-men  of  the  Neuse  region,  bearing 
upon  their  caps  or  on  their  breasts  the  stirring  wrords  of  Patrick 
Henry — "Liberty  or  Death"  —  were  in  front,  and  Colonel  Moore 
and  his  regulars  were  close  upon  their  rear.  Flight  was  impossible, 
and  a  conflict  was  the  only  alternative. 

The  belligerent  troops  passed  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary within  sight  of  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream. 
During  the  night  the  republicans  cast  up  a  breastwork,  removed  the 
planks  from  the  bridge  across  Moore's  creek,  and  disposed  their 
forces  so  as  to  command  the  passage  and  the  roads  on  each  side. 
At  early  dawn  bagpipes  were  heard,  and  a  bugle-blast  called  the 
loyalists  to  arms.  The  republicans  were  prepared  to  meet  them. 
The  Highlanders,  led  by  M'Leod  (for  M'Donald  was  too  ill  to  leave 
his  tent),  rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  Perceiving  no  one  at  the 
breastwork,  they  concluded  that  the  republicans  had  abandoned  it; 
but  when  they  were  within  twenty  paces  of  the  embankments,  a 
column  of  strong-armed  men  arose  from  behind  them,  and  poured  a 
deadly  fire  upon  the  advancing  foe.  For  ten  minutes  the  battle 
was  fierce  and  bloody.  M'Leod  was  killed  at  the  beginning.  Cap- 
tain John  Campbell,  the  next  in  command,  soon  fell,  mortally 
wounded  ;  and  at  that  moment,  a  party  of  militia,  under  Lieutenant 
Slocum,*  who  had  forded  the  creek  and  penetrated  a  swamp  on  its 

*  Mrs.  Ellett,  in  her  "Women  of  the  Revolution,"  relates  a  noble  instance  of  female  heroism 
which  this  battle  developed.  The  wife  of  Lieutenant  Sloeuin,  whose  home  was  sixty  miles  distant 
from  the  scene  of  conflict,  had  dreamed,  after  her  husband  and  Ins  neighbors  had  departed  with 
Caswell,  that  she  saw  him  lying  dead  upon  the  ground.  She  awoke  in  great  distress,  arose,  saddled 
a  horse,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  the  troops  had  taken.  Through  the  thinly-settled 
and  swampy  country  she  pressed  on,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  heard  the  firing.  As 
she  came  near  the  battle-ground,  she  saw  a  body  lying  in  her  husband's  cloak,  but  it  proved  to  be 
another  man,  who  was  wounded.  She  alighted,  washed  his  face,  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  was 
administering  comfort  to  another  wounded  man,  when  Caswell  and  her  astonished  husband  came  up. 
With  true  womanly  feeling,  she  interceded  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  attended  to  the  wounded 
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western  bank,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  rear  of  the  loyalists.  The 
loss  of  their  leaders  and  this  unexpected  attack,  produced  a  panic 
among  the  Scotchmen.  They  broke  and  fled  in  great  confusion ; 
and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  with  General  M'Donald,  were 
made  prisoners-of-war.  Among  these  was  the  husband  of  Flora 
M'Donald,  who  bore  a  captain's  commission,  and  with  his  son, 
fought  bravely.  The  victory  was  complete ;  the  dispersion  of  the 
lo3Talists,  total  and  lasting.  They  had  lost  seventy  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  patriots  had  only  two  men  wounded,  and 
one  of  these  survived.  Colonel  Moore  arrived  soon  after  the  battle 
had  closed,  encamped  upon  the  field  of  conflict,  and,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  took  charge  of  the  spoils  of  victory.  These  consisted  of 
fifteen  hundred  rifles ;  three  hundred  and  fifty  muskets ;  one  hun- 
dred swords  and  dirks ;  two  medicine  chests  of  great  value ;  thir- 
teen wagons,  with  complete  sets  of  harness,  and  a  box  of  gold 
coin,  containing  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

This  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  below  the  Roanoke ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  defeat  of  the  loyalists  was  of  vast  importance 
to  the  republican  cause  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in 
North  Carolina,  upon  whose  loyalty  ministers  had  counted  largely. 
The  skill  and  courage  of  the  defenders  of  liberty  were  proudly 
exhibited,  and  the  spirit  of  the  loyalists  was  crushed.  The  general 
organization  of  the  tories,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  expected 
British  forces,  was  prevented,  and  thus  the  strong  right  arm  of 
royal  power  in  the  South,  upon  which  so  much  dependence  had 
been  anticipated,  was  suddenly  paralyzed.  The  kindness  extended 
to  the  prisoners  and  their  families  won  the  esteem  of  all ;  and  the 
clemency  of  the  republicans  toward  the  loyalists  converted  many 
of  the  latter  to  the  faith  of  those  who  longed  for  independence  and 
freedom.  "  We  have,"  said  the  provincial  Congress  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  few  weeks  later,  when  referring  to  the  loyalists — "we  have 

loyalists  through  the  day,  and  at  midnight  started  for  home.  She  did  not  tell  her  husband  of  her 
dream  until  his  return.  She  rode  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  miles  in  less  than  forty  hours,  and 
without  one  interval  of  rest !  A  mother's  love,  for  she  "  wanted  to  see  her  child,"  impelled  her  to 
return  with  speed.  The  Carolinas  were  full  of  such  heroic  women  as  Mary  Slocum  when  the  storm 
of  the  Revolution  swept  over  them. 
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their  security  in  contemplation,  not  to  make  them  miserable.  In 
our  power,  their  errors  claim  our  pity;  their  situation  disarms  our 
resentment.  We  shall  hail  their  reformation  with  increasing  pleas- 
ure, and  receive  them  among  us  with  open  arms....  We  war  not 
with  helpless  females  whom  they  have  left  behind  ;  we  sympathize 
in  their  sorrow,  and  wish  to  pour  the  balm  of  pity  into  the  wounds 
which  a  separation  from  husbands,  fathers,  and  the  dearest  relations, 
has  made.  They  are  the  rightful  pensioners  upon  the  charity  and 
bounty  of  those  who  have  aught  to  spare  from  their  own  necessities 
for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  fellow-creatures ;  to  such  we  com- 
mend them." 

The  republicans  diligently  improved  the  advantages  secured  by 
this  victory  by  strengthening  their  civil  power,  and  in  making 
preparations  for  future  issues.  Utterly  discouraged  because  all  of 
his  designs  were  frustrated,  Governor  Martin  abdicated  government, 
and  took  refuge  on  board  the  llag-ship  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  Cape  Fear  in  May,  and  then  royal  power  was  fairly 
at  an  end  in  North  Carolina.  Martin  was  the  last  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  who  ruled  in  that  colony.* 

*  Josiah  Martin  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  was  a  north  Briton.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  major,  in  the  British  army,  in  1770,  and  in  1771,  he  succeeded  Tryon  as  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  urbane  in  manners,  and  a  sincere  well-wisher  of  the  colony,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  will  of  his  superiors,  and  became  practically  a  tyrant.  He  went  to  New  York  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  summer,  and  afterward  joined  the  army  under  Cornwallis.  He  was  with 
him  in  North  Carolina  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1781,  when  ill  health  caused  him  to  leave.  He  spent 
a  part  of  that  summer  on  Long  Islaud,  near  New  York,  and  then  sailed  for  England.  He  died  va 
London,  in  17W> 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

FOREIGN  INTEREST  IN    THE    REVOLUTION SENTIMENTS  OF  FRANCE  AND    HOLLAND 

FALLACY  OF  KING    GEORGE'S    ASSURANCES ACTION  OF    FOREIGN    POWERS — ■ 

FRENCH    EMISSARY  IN    PHILADELPHIA  —  SECRET    COMMITTEE    FOR    FOREIGN  COR- 

RESPONDENCE    APPOINTED DUMAS    AT    THE     HAGUE SILAS    DEANE    SENT    TO 

FRANCE HIS     LACK    OF    PRUDENCE    AND    WISDOM AFFAIRS    IN     NEW    YORK 

REVOLUTIONARY    MOVEMENTS    THERE FLIGHT     OF     GOVERNOR     TRYON TIMID 

ACTION  OF    THE  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS GENERAL  LEE'S  ENERGETIC  MEASURES 

SUPPLIES  FOR    THE    FLEET  CUT  OFF TREATMENT  OF    TORIES PROGRESS  OF 

FORTIFICATIONS THE    CITY    DEPOPULATED LEE    AND    CIVIL    AUTHORITIES  AT 

VARIANCE LEE'S     DEPARTURE LORD    STIRLING    IN     COMMAND ARRIVAL    OF 

GENERAL    THOMPSON ARRIVAL  OF  GENERAL    PUTNAM MARTIAL    LAW    ESTAB- 
LISHED. 

The  rebellion  of  the  British  colonies  in  America,  even  before  it 
assumed  the  more  dignified  form  of  revolution,  attracted  the 
earnest  attention  and  serious  consideration  of  the  governments 
of  Europe,  especially  of  those  whose  interests  made  them  regard 
England  with  fear  or  jealousy  because  of  her  power,  her  material 
prosperity,  and  her  moral  strength.  France  and  Holland,  in  par- 
ticular, rejoiced  because  of  the  diminution  of  Great  Britain's  politi- 
cal and  commercial  greatness,  promised  by  a  successful  revolt  of 
her  colonies,  that  should  lead  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire ; 
the  first  because  British  arms  had  eclipsed  the  sun  of  her  military 
glory,  and  shorn  her  of  her  fair  possessions  in  the  New  World ;  the 
second  because  British  navies  were  proudly  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  the  seas  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch,  as  the  first  maritime 
power  on  the  earth. 

The  ruler  of  France  had  also  a  traditional  and  family  hatred  of 
free  institutions,  and  dreaded  the  influence  of  those  liberal  political 
principles  that  were  cherished  by  the  British  constitution ;  while 
the  people  of  Holland,  more  free  than  those  of  England,  and  proud 
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of  their  own  republican  government,  strongly  sympathized  with  a 
community  struggling  for  the  same  freedom  for  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  contended  through  long  and  bloody  wars. 
France  rejoiced  at  the  revolt  because  it  might  weaken  British 
power,  make  her  own  West  India  possessions  more  secure,  and, 
perhaps,  enable  her  to  regain  her  lost  possessions  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  in  Acadia ;  and  Holland  rejoiced  because  she  saw  in  it  a 
germ  of  her  own  free  institutions  and  aspirations,  springing  up 
vigorously  in  the  New  World,  and  opening  a  new  field  for  the 
beneficent  and  enriching  operation  of  her  own  commerce.  Other 
continental  powers,  less  interested  directly,  but  sympathizing  with 
the  opposers  of  England,  also  rejoiced ;  and,  therefore,  the  boast  of 
King  George,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  in  October,  1775,  that 
the  courts  of  Europe  were  friendly  to  him,  and  he  saw  no  proba- 
bility of  his  measures  toward  the  Americans  "  being  interrupted  by 
disputes  with  any  foreign  power,"  was  based  upon  an  unstable 
foundation.  He  had,  indeed,  made  application  to  all  professedly 
friendly  maritime  powers,  to  prevent  their  subjects  from  "giving 
any  assistance  to  the  North  Americans  engaged  in  open  war  with 
England,  from  sending  any  ammunition  or  other  commodities 
serving  for  war,  &c,"  but  the  Danish  court  was  the  only  one  that 
had  been  prompt  in  complying.  The  Dutch,  soon  afterward,  issued 
an  edict  to  that  effect,  the  punishment  for  its  violation  being  a  fine 
of  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  too  small  to  make  shipping 
merchants  long  hesitate  about  the  risk  when  such  enormous  profits 
were  promised.  In  fact,  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  were  soon 
afterward  shipped  to  America  from  ports  in  Holland,  in  glass  bottles 
invoiced  "  gin."  France  merely  warned  her  people  that  what  they 
might  do  for  the  Americans  must  be  done  at  their  own  risk,  and 
that  they  need  not  expect  a  release  from  trouble  by  the  French 
admiralty  courts,  if  their  vessels  should  be  seized  by  the  English. 
Spain  flatly  refused  to  issue  any  order. 

Leading  republicans  in  America,  meanwhile,  received  assurances 
from  friends  in  Europe,  that  the  colonists  had  the  sympathy,  and 
might  expect  the  aid  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  even  Prussia, 
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if  a  judicious  course  should  be  pursued.  And  according  to  John 
Jay,  the  continental  Congress  was  informed,  in  autumn  of  1775, 
"  probably  about  the  month  of  November,"  that  a  foreigner  was  in 
Philadelphia  who  was  desirous  of  making  to  them  a  confidential 
comunication.  At  first  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  but  the  intimation 
having  been  several  times  repeated,  a  committee,  consisting  of  John 
Jay,  Doctor  Franklin,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  appointed  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  They  agreed  to  meet  him  in  a  room  in  Car- 
penters' hall,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  they  found  him  there  — 
an  elderly,  lame  gentleman,  and  apparently  a  wounded  French 
officer.  He  told  them  that  the  French  king  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  exertions  for  liberty  which  the  Americans  were  making ; 
that  he  wished  them  success,  and  would,  whenever  it  should  be 
necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiments  toward 
them.  The  committee  requested  to  know  his  authority  for  giving 
these  assurances.  He  answered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  throat,  and  saying :  "  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care  of  my  head." 
They  then  asked  what  demonstrations  of  friendship  they  might 
expect  from  the  king  of  France.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  answered,  "  if 
you  want  arms,  you  shall  have  them  ;  if  j^ou  want  ammunition,  you 
shall  have  it ;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall  have  it."  The  com- 
mittee observed  that  these  were  important  assurances,  and  again 
desired  to  know  by  what  authority  they  were  made.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  again  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  "  I  shall  take  care 
of  my  head ;"  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from 
him.  He  was  seen  in  Philadelphia  no  more.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  he  was  a  secret  agent  of  the  French  court, 
authorized  to  give  these  direct  assurances,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  be  disavowed,  if  necessary* 

This  visiter,  no  doubt,  caused  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the 

*  See  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay,"  i.,  39.  In  an  autograph  letter  of  Captain 
William  Hull  (afterward  major-general  in  the  United  States  army)  now  before  me,  dated,  "  Camp 
on  Winter  hill,  December  18,  1775,"  and  directed  to  the  Honorable  Andrew  Adams,  of  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  the  writer  says :  "  There  were  two  French  gentlemen  of  distinction  here,  about  two 
days  ago,  immediately  from  France.  They  brought  twenty  tuns  of  powder,  and  the  general  pro- 
vided them  carnages,  and  they  went  immediately  to  the  Congress,  for  what  puipose  you  may  judge  " 
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continental  Congress,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1775,  "That 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  correspond- 
ing with  our  friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that  they  lay  their  correspondence  before  Congress, 
when  directed.":i:  The  hints  concerning  the  friendly  disposition  of 
Holland,  given  in  a  letter  from  M.  Dumas,f  at  the  Hague,  to  Doctor 
Franklin,  caused  the  committee,  soon  after  their  appointment,  to 
address  Doctor  Arthur  Lee,  agent  of  the  colonies  in  London,  and 
recommend  his  opening  a  correspondence  with  that  gentleman,  on 
American  affairs. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  Doctor  Franklin,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  wrote  a  cautious  letter  to  Dumas,  in  which  he 
said :  "  We  are  threatened  from  England  with  a  very  powerful 
force,  to  come  next  year  against  us.  We  are  making  all  the  pro- 
visions in  our  power  here  to  oppose  that  force,  and  we  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  defend  ourselves.  But  as  the  events  of  war  are 
always  uncertain,  possibly,  after  another  campaign,  we  may  find  it 
necessary  to  ask  the  aid  of  some  foreign  power.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  learn  from  you,  that  tout  VEurope  nous  souhaite  le  plus 
heureux  succes  pour  le  maintien  de  nos  libertes.%  But  we  wish  to  know 
whether  any  one  of  them,  from  principles  of  humanity,  is  disposed 
magnanimously  to  step  in  for  the  relief  of  an  oppressed  people ;  or 
whether  if,  as  it  seems  likely  to  happen,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
break  off  all  connection  with  Britain,  and  declare  ourselves  an 
independent  people,  there  is  any  state  or  power  in  Europe  who 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us  for  the  benefit  of 
our  commerce,  which  amounted,  before  the  war,  to  nearly  seven 

*  The  committee  was  composed  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  Doctor  Franklin,  Thcmas  Johnson, 
John  Dickinson,  and  John  Jay. 

t  M.  Dumas  was  a  Swiss  gentleman  who  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Holland.  He  was  a  fine 
scholar,  and  wrote  a  preface  and  notes  to  an  edition  of  Vattel,  which  was  published  at  about  the 
beginning  of  our  war  for  Independence.  Doctor  Franklin  became  personally  acquainted  with  him 
in  Holland,  and  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  his  ability,  integrity,  and  caution,  that  he  recom- 
mended him  to  the  committee  of  secret  correspondence  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  employed  in  their 
service.  He  accepted  the  commission,  and  was  a  faithful  agent  during  the  whole  war.  He  was 
secretary  and  translator  for  Mr.  Adams  when  he  was  minister  in  Holland,  and  was  left  a-s  charge 
d'affaires  when  Mr.  Adams  departed.— Sec  Sparks's  "Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,"  (note) 
viii.,  162. 

\  "  All  Europe  wishes  us  the  best  success  in  the  maintenance  of  our  liberty." 
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millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  must  continually  increase,  as  our 
people  increase  most  rapidly."  Then,  in  behalf  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  corresjoonclence,  Franklin  asked  Dumas  to  become  the 
diplomatic  agent  of  the  congress  at  the  Hague,  and  cautioned  him 
to  keep  this  matter,  and  all  else  committed  to  his  charge,  "  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  embassadors."* 

Not  long  after  this  the  secret  committee  resolved  to  send  a  politi- 
cal and  commercial  agent  to  France,  to  sound  that  government  on 
the  subject  of  establishing  political  relations  between  it  and  the 
revolted  colonists,  and  to  purchase  supplies.  That  important  mis- 
sion was  intrusted  to  Silas  Deane,  a  delegate  in  Congress  from 
Connecticut.  He  was  possessed  of  some  mercantile  knowledge  and 
experience,  considerable  practical  talent,  shrewdness,  and  dexterity, 
and  a  kind  of  strategetic  ability,  which  appeared  necessary  for  a 
diplomat.  He  received  his  commission  and  instructions  from  the 
secret  committee  on  the  third  day  March,  1776,  and  embarked  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Bordeaux.  An 
accident  compelled  the  vessel  to  return,  and  on  the  first  of  April, 
he  again  embarked,  in  a  sloop,  for  Bermuda,  He  left  that  island 
for  France  on  the  fourth  of  May,  arriving  at  Bordeaux  early  in 
June,  and  a  month  afterward  in  Paris.  He  was  instructed  to  call 
upon  M.  Dobourg,  in  Paris,  and  through  him  obtain  an  audience 
with  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  He  was  directed  to  observe  great  caution ;  to  solicit  aid 
from  the  French  government  and  from  individuals;  and  endeavor 
to  ascertain  whether  the  former  was  disposed  to  enter  into  any 
political  or  commercial  relations  with  the  colonies.  In  all  these 
operations,  he  was  to  appear  in  public,  and  to  strangers,  only  as  a 
casual  visiter  in  Paris  on  mercantile  business. 

But  Deane  appears  to  have  been  quite  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
his  mission.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  splendor  around  him,  and 
made  dizzy  by  the  height  to  which  he  found  himself  elevated, 
when,  on  making  his  errand  known  to  those  who  were  permitted 
to  stand  in  the  immediate  presence  of  royalty,  he  was  surrounded 

*  Force's  "  American  Archives,"  Fourth  Series,  vol.  iv.,  352. 
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bj-  men  high  ill  authority,  who  treated  him  with  marked  deference. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  business  of  his  commercial  agency, 
he  was  assailed  by  adventurers,  traders,  and  projectors  of  every 
kind,  all  ready  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  any  amount,  with  him,  or 
to  furnish  him  with  plans  and  means  for  prosecuting  the  war  and 
establishing  the  political  independence  of  his  country,  in  the  quick- 
est and  safest  way  possible.  Merchants,  and  speculators,  and  mili- 
tary officers,  beset  him  continually;  and  being  too  weak  to  endure 
the  pressure,  he  made  contracts,  authorized  agencies,  and  engaged 
foreign  officers  for  service  in  America,  without  regard  to  the  limited 
means  of  the  Congress,  the  condition  of  the  continental  army,  or 
the  contingencies  which  might  arise  to  frustrate  the  best-laid  plans. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  involved  his  principals  in  a  web  of 
difficulties,  which,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  produced  great 
embarrassments. 

And  now,  having  glanced  at  the  aspect  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  and  also  at  the  small  begin- 
nings of  the  remarkable  diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  we  will 
return  to  a  consideration  of  public  affairs  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  republican  armies,  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  a  signal  triumph  at  Boston,  had  established  his 
headquarters. 

General  Lee  had  been  very  active  since  his  arrival  in  New  York, 
in  carrying  forward  works  of  defence  already  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  the  provincial  Congress,  and  in  the  construction  of 
new  ones.  Pursuant  to  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the 
continental  Congress,  adopted  nine  or  ten  months  before,  steps  had 
been  taken  to  fortify  the  most  important  passes  of  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  and  to  obstruct  the  channels  of  the  river  so  as  to  prevent 
British  armed  vessels  passing  up  it.  On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1775, 
the  provincial  convention  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee*  to 
go  to  the  Highlands,  view  the  banks  of  the  river  there,  and  report  to 
the  Congress  "the  most  proper  place  for  the  erection  of  one  or 
more  fortifications."     They  reported  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  and 

*  James  Clinton  and  Christopher  Tappen. 
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recommended  the  construction  of  what  were  afterward  called  Forts 
Clinton  and  Constitution,  the  former  on  the  high,  rocky  blufl'  of 
West  Point,  and  the  latter  upon  a  low  part  of  Martelaer's  rock 
opposite,  which  is  now  known  as  Constitution  island.  "  Your  com- 
mittee beg  leave  to  observe,"  they  said  in  their  report,  "  that  they 
are  informed,  that  by  means  of  four  or  five  booms,  chained  together 
on  one  side  of  the  river,  ready  to  be  drawn  across,  the  passage  can 
be  closed  up  to  prevent  any  vessel  passing  or  repassing." 

Three  days  afterward,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  inquire 
the  depth  of  water  in  Hudson's  river;*  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
August,  another  committee  was  raised  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  forts  and  batteries  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point.f  Under  their 
direction,  Bernard  Romans,  an  English  engineer  commenced  opera- 
tions on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  and  completed  Fort  Constitu- 
tion early  in  November.  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month, 
the  continental  Congress  resolved  to  appoint  a  commander  for  that 
fortress,  clothed  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  recommended  the 
provincial  Congress  of  New  York  to  empower  him  to  raise  a  corps 
of  two  hundred  militia  in  the  neighboring  counties,  and  a  company 
of  artillery  in  New  York,  to  garrison  it.  Romans  applied  for  the 
commission,  but  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  employers,  he 
did  not  receive  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the  works  in  the  Highlands 
were  constructed  by  other  engineers.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  fortifications  to  guard  those  mountain  and  river  passes, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter. 

From  the  hour  when  the  provincial  Congress^  of  New  York 
assembled  in  that  city  toward  the  close  of  May,  1775,  until  the 
advent  of  General  Lee,  extreme  caution,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that  appeared  to  many  minds  like  timidity,  and  to  the 

*  Messrs.  Hoffman,  Glen,  M'Dougall,  and  Paulding. — Journals  of  the  Provincial  Convention, 
page  45. 

t  Messrs.  Sears,  Berrien,  Flemming,  Rutgers,  and  Miller. — Ibid,  page  110. 

1  In  anticipation  of  a  speedy  attack  upon  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  enemy,  the  Provincial 
Congress  adjourned  to  White  Plains,  in  Westchester  county,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1776.  They 
reassembled  there  on  the  ninth  of  July,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  style  or 
title  of  the  House  should  be  changed  from  that  of  "  the  provincial  Congress  of  the  colony  of  New 
York,  to  that  of  the  convention  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  of  New  York,"  the  united  colo- 
nies then  having  been  declared  "free  and  independent  states." — See  Journal  of  the  convention,  p.  519 
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more  zealous  patriots  like  covert  toryism,  marked  their  proceedings. 
John  Morin  Scott,  Alexander  M'Dougall,  John  Lamb,  Isaac  Sears, 
Marinus  Willett,  and  other  ardent  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York, 
tried  in  vain,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775,  to  infuse  a 
more  healthful  and  defiant  spirit  of  republicanism  into  the  Congress, 
that  would  have  awed  the  loyalists,  encouraged  the  democratic 
masses,  and  prevented  much  mischief. 

These  whigs  and  their  associates  were  untiring  and  fearless  in 
their  opposition  to  the  imperial  government,  unmindful  of  the 
warnings  of  their  timid  friends,  or  the  threats  of  those  in  authority. 
They  well  knew  how  the  great  heart  of  the  common  people  was 
beating ;  and  to  carry  out  their  plans  with  power,  they  appointed  a 
vigilance  committee,  composed  of  one  hundred  of  the  stanch  citi- 
zens,* who,  while  the  provincial  Congress  legislated  cautiously, 
were  busy  in  executing  the  known  will  of  the  citizens  at  large. 
Under  the  sanction  of  this  committee,  many  offences  against  the 
royal  government  were  committed.  Sears  and  others  came  through 
the  dangerous  straits  of  Hell-Gate  at  the  midnight  hour,  in  July, 
in  a  sloop  from  Greenwich,  in  Connecticut,  and  seized  British  stores 
at  Turtle  bay,  a  part  of  which  were  sent  to  the  army  at  Boston,  and 
a  part  to  the  troops  then  collecting  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  under  Schuyler,  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  They  also  seized 
a  tender  with  stores,  belonging  to  the  Asia,  ship-of-war,  which  had 

*  The  following-named  gentlemen  composed  the  committee  of  one  hundred:  Isaac  Low,  chair- 
man; John  Jay,  Francis  Lewis,  John  Alsop,  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  E.  Duyckman, 
William  Seton,  William  W.  Ludlow,  Cornelius  Clopper,  Abraham  Brinckerhoff,  Henry  Remsen, 
Robert  Ray,  Evert  Bancker,  Joseph  Totten,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  David  Beckman,  Isaac  Roosevelt, 
Gabriel  H.  Ludlow,  William  Walton,  Daniel  Phoenix,  Frederick  Jay,  Samuel  Broome,  John  De 
Lancey,  Augustus  Van  Home,  Abraham  Durvee,  Samuel  Verplanck,  Rudolphus  Ritzema,  John 
Morton,  Joseph  Hallett,  Robert  Benson,  Abraham  Brasher,  Leonard  Lispenard,  Nicholas  Hoffman, 
P.  V.  Brugh  Livingston,  Thomas  Marsten,  Lewis  Pintard,  John  Imlay,  Eleazar  Miller,  Jr.,  John 
Broome,  John  B.  Moore,  Nicholas  Bogart,  John  Anthony,  Victor  Bicker,  William  Goforth,  Her- 
cules Mulligan,  Alexander  M'Dougal,  John  Rcade,  Joseph  Ball,  George  Janeway,  John  White. 
Gabriel  W.  Ludlow,  John  Lasher,  Theophilus  Anthony,  Thomas  Smith,  Richard  Yates,  Oliver 
Templeton,  Jacobus  Van  Landby,  Jeremiah  Piatt,  Peter  S.  Curtenius,  Thomas  Randall,  Lancaster 
Burling,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Jacob  Lefferts,  Anthony  Van  Dam,  Abraham  Walton,  Hamilton 
Young,  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  Cornelias  P.  Low,  Francis  Bassett,  James  Beckman,  Thomas  Ivers, 
William  Dunning,  John  Berrien,  Benjamin  Helme,  William  W.  Gilbert,  Daniel  Dunscombe,  John 
Lamb,  Richard  Sharpe,  John  Morin  Scott,  Jacob  Van  Voorhis,  Comfort  Sands,  Edward  Flcmming, 
Peter  Goelet,  Gen-it  Kettletas,  Thomas  Buchanan,  James  Desbrosscs,  Petrus  Byvanck,  Lott  Embree 
— See  Dunlap's  "  History  of  New  York,  ii.,  appendix,  cexvi. 
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recently  come  into  the  harbor,  with  Governor  Tryon  on  board ; 
and  they  took  possession  of  provisions  and  stores  belonging  to  the 
government,  at  Greenwich. 

These  and  kindred  movements,  stimulated  the  provincial  Congress 
to  action  more  rebellious  than  it  had  yet  exhibited.  That  body, 
guided  by  the  popular  will,  and  perceiving  a  resort  to  arms  to  be 
unavoidable,  ordered  Captain  John  Lamb,  the  leader  of  the  artillery 
company,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  to  remove  the  cannon 
from  the  grand  battery  at  Fort  George,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway, 
and  take  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  that  they  might  not  be  used 
offensively  against  the  town.  Assisted  by  an  independent  corps 
under  Colonel  Lasher,  and  a  body  of  citizens  led  by  the  bold  Sears, 
Lamb  proceeded  to  the  battery  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third, 
where  an  armed  barge  from  the  Asia  was  watching  their  move- 
ments, information  of  the  intended  seizure  having  reached  the 
commander  of  that  vessel.  The  republicans  were  fired  upon  by 
the  men  in  the  barge.  Shots  were  returned.  The  barge,  with 
wounded  men,  fled  to  the  Asia,  when  the  port-holes  of  that  vessel 
were  quickly  opened.  Captain  Lamb  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to 
arms.  The  church-bells  rang  out  an  alarum ;  and  while  all  was 
confusion  and  terror  in  the  city,  several  broadsides  were  fired  from 
the  Asia.  No  life  was  sacrificed,  but  buildings  were  injured,  and 
terror  seized  the  people.  A  rumor  spread  that  the  town  was  to  be 
sacked  and  burned ;  and  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  seen  at  midnight,  hurrying  with  their  light  effects  to  places  of 
safety  beyond  the  doomed  city.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
the  republicans  in  arms  stood  firm;  and  in  the  face  of  the  cannon- 
ade, nearly  all  the  heavy  guns  on  the  battery  were  deliberately 
removed.:':: 

Apparently  startled  at  what  they  had  done,  the  provincial  Con- 

*  There  were  twenty-one  iron  eighteen-pounders,  and  some  smaller  cannon  on  the  battery. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  then  a  student  in  King's  (now  Columbia)  college,  and  followed  Sears  on 
that  occasion.  He  had  organized  a  corps  for  artillery  service  among  his  fellow-students,  and  fifteei' 
of  them  were  with  him  in  that  enterprise.  Among  their  trophies  were  two  nine-pounders,  which 
they  buried  in  the  earth  on  the  college  green,  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Doctor  Cooper,  the  tory 
president  of  the  institution.  These  were  afterward  used  as  fenders  at  the  entrance  gate  or  the  col 
lege,  where  they  remained  until  the  building  was  demolished  in  185G 

57 
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gross  returned  to  their  temporizing  policy,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
resolved  that  no  more  cannon  should  be  taken  from  the  battery, 
and  ordered  a  competent  guard  to  be  established  for  the  protection 
of  Tryon,  who  was  in  the  fort.  But  that  functionary,  taking 
counsel  of  his  fears,  followed  the  example  of  Dunmore.  Mayor 
Mathews  and  others  promised  him  }:>rotection,  but  he  had  more 
confidence  in  gunpowder  and  the  "wooden  walls  of  old  England," 
than  in  any  "  arm  of  man,"  and  he  took  refuge  on  board  the  British 
sloop-of-war  Halifax,  where  he  received  his  council  for  business,  and 
attempted  to  exercise  civil  authority.  He  remained  on  board  the 
Halifax  until  early  in  December,  when  he  made  the  cabin  of  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  his  home  and  refuge.  There  he  remained  while 
he  lingered  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  for  several  months,  vainly 
hoping  to  re-establish  royal  authorit}'  in  that  province. 

But  the  prt  sence  of  Tryon,  and  of  British  armed  ships  in  the  har> 
bor,  had  a  powerful  effect,  as  we  have  observed,  in  suppressing  the 
vigorous  growth  —  or  at  least  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  vig- 
orous growth  —  of  republicanism  in  the  city.  There  was  a  contin- 
ual struggle  between  the  zealous  patriots,  and  the  lukewarm  and 
the  avowed  loyalists.  The  influence  of  the  latter  was  sufficiently 
potential  to  keep  open  a  free  intercourse  between  Governor  Tryon 
and  the  tories,  private  and  official;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  vicinity  were  permitted  to  carry  supplies  to  the  British  ships- 
of-war.  This  state  of  things  displeased  General  Lee,  for  he  disliked 
half-way  measures  and  middle-men.  At  the  first  conference  with 
the  committees  of  the  continental  and  provincial  Congresses,  he  re- 
monstrated with  them  concerning  the  unwise  indulgences  extended 
to  their  avowed  enemies.  This,  and  this  alone,  was  a  subject  for 
continual  disagreement  between  Lee  and  the  civil  authorities,  for  he 
was  anxious  to  cut  off,  at  once,  all  intercourse  between  the  ships 
and  the  shore ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  an  occasional  spicy  correspond- 
ence. In  all  things  else  they  harmonized  pretty  well,  although  the 
restraints,  which  the  necessities  of  holding  conferences  at  every  step 
imposed  upon  Lee,  were  very  irksome  to  him. 

A  general  plan  of  preparations  was  agreed  to  at  the  first  con- 
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ference. — "  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  agreed  and  justly,"  Lee  wrote  to 
Washington  on  the  fifth  of  February,  "that  to  fortify  the  town 
against  shipping  is  impracticable ;  but  we  are  to  fortify  lodgments 
in  some  commanding  part  of  the  city  for  two  thousand  men.  We . 
are  to  erect  enclosed  batteries  on  both  sides  the  water  near  Hell- 
Gate,  which  will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  securing  the  town 
against  piracies  through  the  sound,  and  secure  our  communication 
with  Long  Island,  now  become  a  more  capital  point  than  ever,  as  it 
is  determined  to  form  a  strong  fortified  camp  of  three  thousand 
men  on  the  island,  immediately  opposite  to  New  York.  The  pass 
in  the  highlands  is  to  be  made  as  respectable  as  possible,  and 
guarded  by  a  battalion."  These  proposed  operations  were  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  very  soon  men  were  actively  engaged  in 
erecting  batteries  and  redoubts  at  eligible  points  along  the  East 
river  to  Harlem,  and  along  the  Hudson  to  King's  Bridge. 

These  vigorous  and  formidable  preparations  alarmed  the  com- 
manders of  the  two  ships-of-war  (Asia  and  Duchess  of  Gordon)  that 
lay  in  the  East  river  at  Peck's  slip,  and  they  dropped  down  to  the 
bay  and  anchored.  Meanwhile  Captain  Parker,  of  the  Phoenix,  had 
been  informed  that  Lee  was  about  to  remove  all  the  cannon  that 
remained  on  the  Grand  battery  and  wharves,  and  he  threatened  to 
burn  the  town  if  it  should  be  done.  The  menace  had  no  effect 
upon  Lee ;  and  at  noonday,  near  the  middle  of  February,  they  were 
all  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  Parker  did  not  fire  a  shot,  and 
published  a  curious  reason  for  the  silence  of  his  guns.  He  said  it 
was  manifestly  the  intention  of  Lee,  and  of  the  New  England  men 
under  him,  to  bring  destruction  upon  the  town,  it  being  hated  by 
them  for  its  loyal  principles,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  gratify 
them ;  therefore,  to  spite  the  rebel  and  his  followers,  Parker  kept  his 
port-holes  closed  !  "  The  people  here,"  Lee  wrote  to  Washington  on 
the  fourteenth  of  February,  "  laugh  at  his  [Parker's]  nonsense,  and 
begin  to  despise  the  menaces  which  formerly  used  to  throw  them 
into  convulsions.  To  do  them  justice,"  he  continued,  "the  whole 
show  a  wonderful  alacrity ;  and  in  removing  the  cannon,  men 
and  boys  of  all  ages  worked  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  pleasure 
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I  really  believe  that  the  generality  are  as  well  affected  as  any  on 
the  continent." 

The  cannon  were  removed  by  Lee  without  asking  the  opinion  or 
the  sanction  of  the  provincial  Congress,  and  the  measure  drew 
upon  him  severe  animadversions.  But  he  cared  little  what  people 
said  or  thought,  and  he  went  on,  as  even  warm  republicans  ex- 
pressed it,  "with  a  high  hand,"  when  he  observed  how  very  cau- 
tiously all  men  around  him,  except  a  few  ardent  Sons  of  Liberty, 
appeared  to  feel  and  act.  His  self-reliance  was  a  marvellous  staff  of 
support ;  and  the  effects  of  his  daring  movements  upon  the  enemy 
were  so  palpable,  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  following  the  dictates 
of  his  own  rash  impulses.  The  ships-of-war  had  been  frightened 
still  farther  away  from  the  city  by  his  last  bold  measure,  and  lay 
far  down  the  bay ;  and  he  proceeded  to  dismantle  Fort  George,  on 
the  side  next  the  town,  to  prevent  its  being  converted  into  a  cita- 
del ;  and  also  to  barricade  the  principal  streets. 

Timid  men  stood  and  wondered ;  courageous  ones  felt  a  secret 
satisfaction ;  and  the  provincial  convention  paused  in  astonishment, 
mixed  with  indignation,  when  they  saw  the  defiant  workings  of 
this  resolute  man  in  their  midst,  Lee  perceived  the  necessity  of  a 
stern  will  to  mould  the  discordant  social  and  political  elements  into 
substantial  form,  so  that  the  civil  authority  should  fairly  represent 
the  popular  will,  and  not  disappoint  its  expectations.  He  knew 
the  dangers  of  a  relapse ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  at  the 
close  of  February,  after  receiving  notice  of  his  appointment  to  the 
command  in  Canada,  he  remarked:  "The  Congress  have,  as  yet, 
not  taken  the  least  step  for  the  security  of  this  place.  The  instant 
I  leave  it,  I  conclude  the  provincial  Congress  and  inhabitants  in 
general  will  relapse  into  their  former  hysterics;  the  men-of-war 
and  Mr.  Tryon  will  return  to  their  old  stations  at  the  wharves; 
and  the  first  regiments  which  arrive  from  England  will  take  quiet 
possession  of  the  town  and  Long  Island."  He  then  complained 
bitterly  of  the  apathy  of  the  continental  Congress.  It  had  been 
agreed  by  the  committee  of  conference,  that  he  ought  to  have  five 
thousand  men  in  Newr  York  and  vicinity — "They  left  us,"  he  said, 
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"  and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  affair  since ;"  and,  on  the 
twentieth  of  February,  his  whole  force,  including  minute-men, 
did  not  exceed  seventeen  hundred  men.  His  strongest  regiment 
(Ward's)  was  stationed  on  Long  Island,  making  preparations  to  con- 
struct three  redoubts  there  ;  two  others  (Stirling's  and  Waterbury's), 
with  twTo  hundred  minute-men,  were  quartered  in  the  city,  and 
about  two  hundred  more,  under  Colonel  Drake,  were  at  Horn's 
Hook,  constructing;  a  redoubt  that  would  contain  three  hundred 
men,  to  command  the  pass  of  Hell-Gate.  He  had  then  thrown  a 
barrier  across  Broadway,  just  above  the  Bowling  Green,  and  was 
about  to  erect  batteries  on  the  bank  southwest  of  Trinity  church, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  provincial  Congress  on  the  twenty- 
sixth. 

Lee  concluded  his  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief  with  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  disregard  of  all  civil  authority.  "  Governor  Tryon 
and  the  Asia,"  he  said,  "still  continue  betwixt  Nutten's  (now  Gov 
ernor's)  and  Bedloe's  islands.  It  has  pleased  his  Excellency,  in 
violation  of  the  compact  he  had  made,  to  seize  several  vessels  from 
Jersey,  laden  with  flour.  It  has,  in  return,  pleased  my  Excellency,* 
to  stop  all  provisions  from  the  city,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  with 
him,  a  measure  which  has  thrown  the  mayor,  council,  and  tories, 
into  agonies.  The  propensity,  or  rather  rage,  for  paying  court  to 
this  great  man,  is  inconceivable.  They  can  not  be  weaned  from 
him.  We  must  put  wormwood  on  his  paps,  or  they  will  cry  to 
suck,  as  they  are  in  their  second  childhood."  In  this  matter,  Lee 
violated  the  orders  of  the  provincial  Congress,  which,  by  resolution, 
had  forbidden  all  interdiction  of  intercourse  between  Tryon  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  He  had  already,  in  a  letter  to  that 
body,  expressed  his  opinion  of  their  course,  saying :  "  For  my  own 
part,  the  measure  of  suffering  ourselves  to  be  plundered,  and  at  the 
same  time  feeding  our  plunderers,  appears  a  degree  of  lowness  of 

*  Lee  despised  these  prefixes  to  the  names  of  men  in  office,  as  "  unworthy  of  a  great,  free,  manly, 
equal  commonwealth." — "For  my  own  part,"  he  said,  "I  would  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in 
my  mouth,  as  the  Excellency  with  which  I  am  daily  crammed.  How  much  more  true  dignity  was 
there  in  the  simplicity  of  address  among  the  Romans  !  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero ;  Decius  Brutus 
Imperatore ;  or  Caio  Marcello  Consuli,  than  to  '  His  Excellency  Major-General  Noodle,'  or  to  the 
Honorable  John  Doodle.'"— Letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  July  29,  1776. 
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spirit  which  reflects  dishonor,  and  must  encourage  the  enemy  still 
to  take  greater  liberties  j"*  and  he  urged  them  to  change  their 
policy. 

From  the  commencement,  Lee  had  made  the  tories  the  special 
objects  of  his  attention,  for  he  considered  them  the  worst  enemies 
arrayed  against  the  patriots.  The  instructions  given  him  by  Wash- 
ington, to  disarm  "  such  persons  upon  Long  Island  and  elsewhere 
(and,  if  necessary,  otherwise  securing  them),  whose  conduct  and 
declarations  have  rendered  them  justly  suspected  of  designs  un- 
friendly to  the  views  of  Congress,"  were  interpreted  by  Lee  with 
the  broadest  latitude,  and  he  rarely  gave  any  avowed  loyalist  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  intentions.  Many  were  arrested  and 
confined,  others  were  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  signing  a  test- 
oath  similar  to  that  which  he  administered  to  the  Rhode  Island 
tories,  and  great  numbers  of  them  fled  from  the  city. 

These  proceedings,  and  the  continual  apprehension  of  impending 
clanger,  greatly  diminished  the  population  of  the  city.  "  We  are 
now  in  a  state  of  perfect  peace  and  security,"  wrote  a  New  York 
merchant  to  his  friend,  "  were  it  not  for  our  apprehensions  of  future 
danger.  To  see  the  vast  number  of  houses  shut  up,  one  would 
think  the  city  almost  evacuated.  Women  and  children  are  scarcely 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  Troops  are  daily  coming  in ;  they  break 
open  and  quarter  themselves  in  any  house  they  find  shut  up. 
Necessity  knows  no  law.  Private  interest  must  give  way  to  public 
good."f 

Lee's  assumption  of  power  in  arresting  tories,  and  cutting  off 
supplies  for  the  British  vessels-of-war,  was  condemned  by  the  "  law- 
abiding"  citizens,  not  as  unwise  and  unnecessary,  but  because  it  was 
an  exercise  of  prerogatives  claimed  to  be  vested  solely  in  the  civil 
authority.  Of  this,  and  other  alleged  usurpations,  the  provincial 
Congress  complained,  and  sent  a  committee  with  a  letter  to  General 
Lee,  in  which  they  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  alone  held 
the  right  "  of  apprehending,  trying,  and  punishing  citizens."     They 

*  Journals  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  page  312. 

t  Frederick  Rhinelander  to  Peter  Van  Schaick,  American  Archives,  iu  Fourth  Series,  iv.,  1479. 
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also  requested  him  to  countermand  bis  orders  to  the  port-guards  to 
cut  off  supplies  for  the  war-vessels.  Lee  treated  the  committee 
with  his  usual  rough  courtesy,  but  informed  them  that  he  considered 
his  course  justified  by  the  circumstances.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
been  appointed  to  the  chief  leadership  in  the  South,  and  was  to 
resign  his  command  in  New  York,  to  Lord  Stirling,  that  very  night ; 
adding,  that  "  if  he  was  to  continue  he  would  not  consent  to  supply 
them  with  any  provisions,  as  they  were  at  open  war  with  us ;  that 
he  hoped  Lord  Stirling  would  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  that  his 
instructions  from  the  continental  Congress  were  to  use  every  means 
in  his  power  for  the  defence  of  the  city."* 

General  Lee  left  New  York  for  the  South  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  devolved  upon  Lord  Stirling, 
of  New  Jersey  (who  had  just  been  ajDpointed  a  brigadier),  General 
Thompson,  his  superior  in  rank  not  having  yet  arrived.  Stirling 
was  a  patriot  of  truest  stamp,  and  was  active  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  contest,  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory that  was  achieved.-}-  His  proclivities  toward  republicanism 
were  early  manifested ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  provincial  council 
of  New  Jersey,  he  labored  assiduously  in  the  cause  of  right. 
Having  had  some  experience  in  the  French  war,  his  countrymen 
turned  toward  him  as  a  competent  leader  when  they  were  called 
to  arms;  and  in  1775,  the  provincial  convention  of  New  Jersey 
appointed  him  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  militia. J     He  was 

*  Report  of  Committee;  Journal  of  Provincial  Congress,  page  341. 

t  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  in  1726.  His  father,  who 
was  heir  presumptive  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Stirling,  was  an  active  partisan  of  the  old  Scotch 
pretender,  and  took  refuge  in  America  after  the  rebellion  in  1715.  Alexander  was  in  the  old  French 
war  as  aid-de-camp  and  secretary  to  General  Shirley ;  and  he  accompanied  that  officer  to  England, 
in  1755.  While  there  he  instituted  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  possession  of  the  title  of  his  father,  to 
which  he  was  heir.  He  did  not  obtain  a  legal  recognition  of  his  title,  but  his  right  to  it  was  gener- 
ally conceded;  and  from  that  time  he  was  addressed  as  earl  of  Stirling.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1761,  and  soon  afterward  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston.  He  settled  at  Baskenridge,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  there  the  Revolution  found  him.  He  performed  varied  and  active  service  during 
the  war.     He  died  at  Albany,  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1783,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

J  One  of  Stirling's  first  enterprises  against  the  enemy  was  performed  toward  the  close  of  January, 
1776.  With  the  regular  troops  under  his  command,  and  some  volunteers  from  Elizabethtown  and 
its  neighborhood,  he  proceeded  one  night,  with  a  pilot  boat  and  three  smaller  vessels,  to  attack  the 
Blue  Mountain  Valley,  a  British  transport-ship  then  lying  off  Sandy  Hook.  She  mounted  six  guns, 
and  was  laden  with  stores  for  the  enemy.     With  nothing  but  muskets,  Stirling  and  his  party  cap- 
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now  fifty  years  of  age,  and  prepared  by  large  experience  and 
observation  of  men  and  things,  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
struggle.  Yet  he  modestly  remarked  to  an  intimate  friend,  that 
General  Lee  had  left  him  "in  a  situation  not  a  little  perplexing, 
especially  to  a  young  beginner,  as  he  might  call  himself,  after 
twenty  years  retirement."* 

When  General  Lee  was  on  his  way  to  New  York,  toward  the 
close  of  January,  he  ordered  Stirling  to  that  post  with  his  regiment, 
pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  Washington,  and  he  reached 
the  city  on  the  day  after  Lee's  arrival.  They  co-operated  harmoni- 
ously, for  his  views  in  regard  to  tories  were  similar  to  those  of  Lee, 
though  less  radical.  On  assuming  the  command  after  Lee's  de- 
parture, his  first  care  was  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island  with  ships-of-war  in 
the  neighboring  waters.  His  effective  force  then  amounted  to  about 
two  thousand  men,  and  with  a  part  of  them  he  had  just  commenced 
vigorous  measures  against  the  tories,  under  the  sanction  of  a  resolve 
of  the  continental  Congress,-)-  and  permission  of  the  committee  of 
safet}^  of  New  York, J  when  intelligence  came  from  the  east,  that 
the  British  army,  driven  out  of  Boston,  was  probably  on  its  way 
toward  Sandy  Hook.  Stirling  immediately  called  for  more  troops 
from  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut;  and  in  expectation  of  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  American  army  from  New  England,  he  raised 
a  corps  of  artificers  to  construct  barracks  for  their  accommodation, 
and  entered  into  large  contracts  for  the  supply  of  clothing  for  those 
troops.  Energy  and  prudence  marked  every  step  of  his  career; 
and  the  committee  of  safety,  having  confidence  in  his  discretion, 
willingly  co-operated  with  him  in  placing  the  city  in  a  state  of 
defence,  especially  as  immediate  danger  seemed  to  be  impending. 
Orders  were  issued  by  that  body,  that  all  the  inhabitants  capable 

tured  the  transport,  and  conducted  her  in  safety  into  the  port  of  Perth  Amboy.  On  the  twenty 
ninth,  the  continental  Congress  honored  Stirling  and  his  associates  with  a  vote  of  thanks. — Duer's 
"Life  of  Lord  Stirling,"  page  124. 

*  Autograph  Letter  of  Lord  Stirling  to  General  Schuyler,  March  10,  1776. 

t  See  Journals  of  Congress,  ii.,  88. 

J  The  New  York  Provincial  Congress  adjourned  on  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  March,  and  on 
the  eighteenth,  the  committee  of  safety  to  whom  all  power  was  delegated,  commenced  their  sessions. 
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of  fatigue  duty,  should  be  immediately  employed  on  the  fortifica- 
tions. Similar  orders  were  issued  in  Kings  county,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Safety ;  and  a  mounted  guard  was 
established  on  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Hamilton,  near  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island,  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  expected 
enemy,  and  to  send  intelligence  of  their  arrival,  to  headquarters  in 
the  city. 

General  Thompson  arrived  from  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of 
the  twentieth  of  March,*  and  assumed  the  chief  command,  when 
Stirling  repaired  to  New  Jersey  to  expedite  measures  for  putting 
the  eastern  portion  of  that  colony  in  a  good  state  of  defence.  At 
that  moment  the  people  were  much  excited  by  recent  movements 
of  Governor  Tryon,  who  had  caused  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  on  which 
he  resided,  to  be  placed  in  the  North  river,  opposite  Paulus's  Hook 
(now  Jersey  City),  and  from  which,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  he 
sent  a  proclamation  "To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York."  It  exhorted  the  rebellious  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
while  the  door  of  royal  mercy  remained  open,  and  threatened  the 
obstinate  with  a  chastising  rod.      A  letter  from  him  to  General 

*  From  a  manuscript  "  Return  of  Batteries  in  and  about  New  York,"  made  to  General  Thomp 
son  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1776,  I  have  compiled  the  following  statement : — 

Grenadier's  battery,  near  the  air-furnace  on  the  bank  of  the  North  river  (between  the  present 
Franklin  and  North  Moore  streets),  5  guns  and  26  men;  Jersey  battery,  a  little  westward  of  the  first 
(between  Reade  and  Duane  streets),  5  guns  and  26  men;  McDougall's  battery,  southwest  of  Trinity 
church,  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  6  guns  and  26  men ;  Broadway  barrier,  "  very  near  the  Bowl- 
ing-Green,  or  the  king's  statue,"  2  guns  and  13  men;  Coenties  battery,  on  Ten  Eycke's  wharf, 
Coenties  slip,  5  guns  and  26  men;  Stirling  battery  (in  rear  of  which  was  to  be  a  citadel  occupying 
about  five  acres),  on  Long  Island  (Brooklyn  heights),  opposite  the  Fly-market,  8  guns  and  37 
men ;  Waterbury's  battery,  at  the  ship-yards  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Catharine  market),  7  guns 
and  26  men  ;  Badlam's  buttery,  on  Rutger's  first  hill,  just  above  the  last-mentioned  (intersection  of 
Market  and  Madison  streets),  8  guns  and  39  men;  Thompson's  battery,  at  Horn's  Hook,  9  guns  and 
39  men ;  Independent  battery,  on  Bayard's  Mount,  afterward  called  Bunker's  hill,  within  the  inter- 
sections of  Centre,  Mott,  Mulberry,  Grand,  and  Broome  streets,  12  guns  and  26  men.  This  was 
the  largest  work  except  Fort  George. 

"  Besides  the  foregoing,"  says  the  report,  "  there  is  a  breastwork  at  Peck's,  Beekman's,  Burling's, 
and  Fly  slip,  as  also  at  the  Coffee-House  [comer  of  Pearl  and  Wall  streets],  Old  slip,  Coenties 
market,  and  the  Exchange,  and  one  about  midway  of  Broad  street,  of  this  construction  "7~j  and 
the  same  are  made  in  several  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  North  river  to  the  Broadway.  There 
is  also  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be  drawn  from  river  to  river,  taking  in  the  Independent  battery 
on  Bayard's  hill,  and  Jones's,  where  there  is  a  fortification  to  be  erected  called  Washington.  To 
which  may  be  added  a  redoubt  round  the  hospital,  as  also  a  work  to  be  erected  on  the  common, 
near  the  Liberty  Pole."  The  latter  was  between  the  present  city  hall  and  Broadway,  in  front  of 
WaiTea  street 
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Howe,  urging  him  to  hasten  to  New  York,  as  the  rebels  were  forti- 
fj'ing,  had  just  been  intercepted;  and  rumors  of  a  conspiracy  of 
some  kind  between  the  governor  and  leading  tories  in  the  city, 
increased  the  excitement.  "The  friends  of  government,"  said  a 
letter-writer  of  the  time,  "  were  provoked  at  being  so  distinguished, 
and  the  friends  of  liberty  hung  him  in  effigy,  and  printed  a  dying 
speech  for  him."*  The  tone  of  his  proclamation  lost  him  many 
friends ;  and,  on  the  whole,  his  injudicious  conduct  was  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  republicanism,  for  thinking  men  learned  to  look  upon 
him  with  contempt. 

General  Putnam  arrived  on  the  fourth  of  April,  and  that  veteran 
of  the  French  war,  now  almost  sixty  years  of  age,  immediately 
placed  the  city  under  martial  law.  He  prescribed  and  enforced  rules 
of  conduct  for  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  and  adopted  meas- 
ures to  put  a  stop  to  the  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  and 
the  ministerial  fleet.  He  issued  an  order  declaring,  that "  any  person 
taken  in  the  act  of  holding  communication  with  the  ships-of-war  in 
the  harbor  would  be  considered  an  enemy,  and  treated  as  such  f 
and  he  kept  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  town  at  work  upon  the 
fortifications.  When  Washington  arrived  some  of  these  were  com- 
pleted, and  others  were  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness. 

*  Almon's  Remembrancer,  Hi,  85. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

WASHINGTON'S     HEADQUARTERS     IN     NEW     YORK STATE     OF     SOCIETY     THERE 

YIELDING  OF  THE  CIVIL  POWER CO-OrERATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY 

ALARMING  INTELLIGENCE  FROM    CANADA  —  DISAFFECTION  OF  THE  CANADIANS 

AND     INDIANS EMPLOYMENT    OF     THE     SAVAGES REINFORCEMENTS     SENT     TO 

CANADA COMMISSIONERS    OF    CONGRESS    IN  CANADA OBJECTS  OF  THEIR    MIS- 
SION  SAD  CONDITION  OF  THE  ARMY  IN   CANADA DEATH  OF  GENERAL  THOMAS 

GENERAL    SULLIVAN    IN    COMMAND EVENTS  AT    TnE    CEDARS INDIAN    MAS- 
SACRE  DISHONORABLE  CONDUCT  OF    THE    BRITISH  COMMANDER THE    RESULT 

SULLIVAN'S  CHEERING  LETTER HIS  ASPIRATIONS WASHINGTON'S  SAGACITY 

AND    CAUTION HIS  GUARDED  LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Washington  established  his  head- 
quarters in  a  spacious  brick  house  (which  was  demolished  in  1854) 
on  the  east  side  of  Pearl  street,  a  little  south  of  Maiden  Lane,  where 
Mrs.  Washington,  who  had  remained  with  the  general  since  Decem- 
ber, presided  over  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  mansion  with  her 
peculiar  grace,  dignity,  and  beautiful  simplicity.*  Her  son  and  his 
young  wife  still  formed  a  part  of  the  family,  but  were  preparing  to 
set  out  for  Maryland  in  a  few  days.  The  wives  of  Greene,  Sullivan, 
and  Knox,  and  of  two  or  three  other  officers,  accompanied  their 
husbands,  and  formed  agreeable  companions  and  needed  solace  for 
Mrs.  Washington,  in  a  place  that  now  wore  every  aspect  of  a  gar- 
rison, instead  of  that  of  a  commercial  mart.  Society  in  New  York 
was  completely  disrupted,  and  its  best  elements  had  been  driven  to 
the  interior  for  refuge  from  impending  danger.     Social  intercourse, 

*  At  about  the  middle  of  May,  Washington  left  his  city  residence,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Richmond  Hill,  in  the  fine  mansion  built  about  the  year  1760,  by  Abraham  Martin,  a  paymaster- 
general  in  the  British  forces  in  America.  It  was  upon  an  eminence  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  town;  and  from  its  front  a  fine  lawn  sloped  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  skirted  on 
the  north  by  a  thick  wood.  There  Captain  Aaron  Burr,  on  his  return  from  Canada,  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  commander-in-chief;  and  that  pleasant  mansion  and  adjacent  grounds,  afterward 
became  his  property.  In  later  years  the  house  became  known  as  the  Richmond  Hill  theatre,  and 
its  location  was  near  the  intersection  of  Charlton  and  Varick  streets. 
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except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  was  out  of  the  question ;  indeed 
all  minds  were  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  the  momentous 
events  of  the  hour. 

The  labors  of  Washington  and  his  military  family* were  arduous 
and  incessant.  "I  give  no  kind  of  amusements  mystlf,"  he  said, 
u  and  consequently  those  about  me  can  have  none,  but  are  confined 
from  morning  till  evening,  hearing  and  answering  the  applications 
and  letters  of  one  and  another,  which  will  now,  I  expect,  receive  a 
considerable  addition,  as  the  business  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
departments,  if  I  continue  here,  must,  I  suppose,  pass  through  my 
hands." 

Washington  deeply  lamented  the  lingering  timidity  of  the  civil 
power  in  New  York,  and  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  suicidal  policy,  yet  pursued,  of  furnishing  the  ministerial 
fleet  with  provisions,  and  allowing  intercourse  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  loyalists  on  shore.  "  I  fear  I  shall  have  a  difficult 
card  to  play  in  this  government,"  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Reed ;  but 
his  wisdom  and  firmness  soon  harmonized  all  conflicting  sentiments 
concerning  the  chief  evil  just  alluded  to.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
April  he  addressed  a  most  judicious  letter  to  the  committee  of  safe- 
ty, in  which  he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  "  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  civil  authority."  He  assured  them,  however,  that  if  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  should  require  him  to  depart  from  that 
fellowship,  he  should  "  choose  the  least  of  two  evils."  With  this 
preface  he  referred  directly  to  the  continued  intercourse  with  the 
royal  governor  and  the  king's  ships,  and  pronounced  it  most  in- 
jurious to  the  common  cause.  "A  moment's  reflection,"  he  said, 
"  not  only  evinces  this  truth,  but  points  out  the  glaring  absurdity 
of  such  a  procedure.  We  are  to  consider  ourselves  either  in  a 
state  of  peace  or  war  with  Great  Britain.  If  the  former,  why  are 
our  ports  shut  up,  our  trade  destroyed,  our  property  seized,  our 
towns  burnt,  and  our  worthy  and  valuable  citizens  led  into  cap- 
tivity, and  suffering  the  most  cruel  hardships  ?  If  the  latter,  my 
imagination  is  not  fertile  enough  to  suggest  a  reason  in  support  of 
the  intercourse." 
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Washington  then  suggested  that  the  political  prudence  which 
might  have  justified  the  correspondence  and  indulgence,  when  the 
city  was  in  a  weak  and  defenceless  state,  could  not  be  put  in  plea 
now,  and  added:  "To  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  advantages  of 
an  intercourse  of  this  kind  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  whilst 
we  derive  not  the  smallest  benefit  from  it,  would  be  telling  what 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  It  is,  indeed,  so  glaring,  that  even 
the  enemy  themselves  must  despise  us  for  suffering  it  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  for,  besides  their  obtaining  supplies  of  every  kind,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  continue  in  your  harbors,  it  also  opens  a 
regular  channel  of  intelligence,  by  which  they  are,  from  time  to 
time,  made  acquainted  with  the  number  and  extent  of  our  works, 
our  strength,  and  all  our  movements ;  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  regulate  their  own  plans,  to  our  great  disadvantge  and  injury." 
He  concluded  by  urging  the  committee  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
such  measures  as  should  be  most  effectual,  "  either  to  prevent  any 
future  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  or  in  bringing  to  condign 
punishment  such  persons  as  may  be  hardy  and  wicked  enough  to 
carry  it  on."* 

This  letter  had  the  desired  effect.  That  implicit  confidence 
which  was  withheld  from  Lee  by  the  civil  authority,  was  fully 
reposed  in  Washington,  for  no  one  doubted  his  disinterested  patri- 
otism, wisdom,  and  discretion ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
holding  any  intercourse  with  the  king's  vessels  in  the  harbor,  under 
severe  penalties.  "  Convinced,  with  you,"  they  said  in  a  letter  to 
Washington,  a  few  days  later,  "  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
things  will  go  well  under  a  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  civil 
and  military  powers,  permit  us  once  more,  sir,  to  assure  you  of  our 
most  vigorous  exertions  in  seconding  your  efforts  in  the  common 
cause."f 

And  now  was  almost  ended  that  hybrid  policy,  half-defiant  and 
half-submissive,  which  for  nearly  a  year  had  distinguished  the 
government  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  to  the  great  scandal  of 

*  Journal  of  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety,  page  411.  t  Ibid,  page  420. 
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the  people  at  large  and  the  serious  detriment  of  the  republican 
cause.  From  this  time  the  committee  of  safety  assumed  a  more 
decided  and  patriotic  character ;  and  when,  three  months  afterward, 
the  continental  Congress  had  declared  the  colonies  free  and  hide- 
pendent  states,  and  a  large  British  army  and  navy  wTere  hovering 
like  vultures  for  prey  in  the  vicinity,  the  civil  power  of  New  York 
exhibited  no  signs  of  frailty,  and  its  shoulder  to  the  car  of  the 
Revolution  was  as  potential  as  any  on  the  continent. 

While  Washington  was  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  place 
the  city  of  New  York  in  a  strong  defensive  position,  intelligence 
that  from  time  to  time  came  from  the  North,  gave  him  great  un- 
easiness, and  increased  the  burden  of  his  cares.  The  vigilant 
Schuyler  kept  him  continually  informed  of  the  progress  of  events 
in  Canada ;  and  as  the  success  of  the  republican  army  there  became 
more  and  more  unpromising  as  the  spring  advanced,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief called  more  urgently  upon  the  proper  authorities 
for  reinforcements  to  send  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Not  the  least  of 
the  evil  tidings  that  reached  him  from  that  quarter,  was  the  total  dis- 
affection of  the  Canadians,  on  whose  friendship  he  had  placed  great 
reliance.  The  chief  causes  of  that  disaffection  we  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  these  were  forcibly  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  by 
Colonel  Hazen,  on  the  first  of  April,  to  General  Schuyler.  He 
represented  the  common  people  as  no  longer  friends  to  the  repub- 
licans, but  as  enemies,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  take  up  arms 
against  them.  "With  respect  to  the  better  sort  of  people,  both 
French  and  English,"  he  said,  "  seven  eighths  are  tories,  who  would 
wish  to  see  our  throats  cut,  and  perhaps  would  readily  assist  in 
doing  it."  He  also  represented  the  Indians  as  cool,  and  standing 
aloof;  and  concluded  by  saying :  "  We  have  ourselves  brought  about 
by  mismanagement,  what  Governor  Carleton  himself  could  never 
efTect."* 

Deprecating  the  employment  of  the  savages  in  the  contest,  the 
efforts  of  the  colonists  had  hitherto  been  directed  solely  to  keep 
them  in  a  position  of  neutrality.     Washington  had  long  perceived 

*  Manuscript  Letter. 
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the  futility  of  this  policy,  because  the  warlike  propensities  of  the 
Indians  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  quiet  while  the  sounds  of 
war  fell  upon  their  ears.  "  You,  who  know  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  savages,"  he  wrote  to  General  Schuyler  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  "will,  I  doubt  not,  think  with  me,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  neutrality."  To  the  presi 
dent  of  Congress  he  wrote,  on  the  same  day:  "They  must,  and,  no 
doubt,  soon  will,  take  an  active  part  either  for  or  against  us ;  and  I 
submit  to  Congress,  whether  it  would  not  be  best  immediately  to 
engage  them  on  our  side,  and  to  use  our  utmost  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent their  minds  being  poisoned  by  ministerial  emissaries,  which 
will  ever  be  the  case  while  a  king's  garrison  is  suffered  to  remain 
in  their  country." 

But  the  Congress  hesitated.  It  was  well  known  that  the  ruling 
maxim  of  the  Indians  in  their  alliance  with  the  white  people  was, 
to  take  the  strongest  side,  where  they  were  paid  the  most  liberally, 
where  there  was  the  least  risk  and  the  largest  opportunity  for 
plunder.  The  Congress  had  small  means,  and  was  compelled  to  be 
parsimonious;  therefore  they  thought  il  prudent  to  go  no  further 
at  present  than  to  continue  endeavors  to  keep  the  savages  from 
joining  the  enemy.  They  were  soon  compelled  to  change  their 
policy,  as  we  shall  perceive  presently. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  Washington  sent  four  regiments  up 
the  Hudson  river,  for  service  in  Canada,  under  the  command  of 
Colonels  Greaton,  Patterson,  Bond,  and  Poor;  also  a  company  of 
riflemen,  another  of  artificers,  and  two  engineers,  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Thompson.  Alarming  news 
still  came  from  the  North,  and  a  few  days  afterward,  the  conti 
nental  Congress  ordered  Washington  to  send  six  more  regiments  in 
that  direction,  and  inquired  whether  still  more  troojDs  would  be 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  republican  cause  in  Canada,  and  if 
so,  whether  they  could  be  spared  from  New  York. 

At  that  time  Washington  was  much  perplexed  by  vague  rumors 
concerning  the  embarkation  of  British  and  German  troops  for 
America.      Their   particular  destination   was  unknown.      "Should 
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they  send  the  whole  force  under  General  Howe  up  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  to  relieve  Quebec  and  recover  Canada,"  he  replied  to 
the  queries  of  the  Congress,  "  the  troops  gone  and  now  going  will 
be  insufficient  to  stop  their  progress ;  and  should  they  think  proper 
to  send  that  or  an  equal  force  this  way  from  Great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  possessing  this  city  and  securing  the  navigation  of 
Hudson's  river,  the  troops  left  here  will  not  be  sufficient  to  oppose 
them ;  and  yet,  for  anything  we  know,  they  may  attempt  both ; 
both  being  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  if  they  have  men." 
At  the  same  time  he  informed  the  Congress,  that  he  had  ordered 
the  six  regiments  to  embark  as  soon  as  vessels  could  be  obtained, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Sullivan,  who  was  directed 
to  join  General  Thomas,  in  Canada,  as  speedily  as  possible.  By 
the  first  of  May  these  reinforcements,  with  four  regiments  com- 
manded by  Colonels  M'Dougall,  James  Clinton,  Ritzema,  and  Wyn- 
koop,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  provincial  Congress  of  New 
York  some  months  before,  and  a  fifth  that  had  been  organized  in 
the  north  under  Colonel  Gansevoort,  were  on  their  wa}^  toward  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  continental  Con- 
gress to  repair  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  "  to  promote  or  to  form  a  union 
between  the  colonies  and  the  people  of  Canada,"  had  entered  upon 
their  duties.  They  received  their  instructions  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  and  on  the  second  of  April  they  left  the  city  of  New  York 
in  a  sloop,  for  Albany.  At  the  head  of  the  commission  was 
Doctor  Franklin,  then  over  seventy  years  of  age,  who,  almost 
twenty  years  before,  had  urged  upon  the  British  government  the 
great  importance  of  conquering  Canada.*  Samuel  Chase,  a  popu- 
lar and  distinguished  lawyer  of  Maryland,  and  then  in  the  prime 
of  young  manhood ;  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  in  the 
same  colony,  a  finished  scholar  and  gentleman,  five  years  the  senior 
of  Chase,  were  Franklin's  associates.     By  special  invitation,  given 

*  "It  is  known,  morever,"  says  Mr.  Sparks,  "that  his  advice,  at  this  time,  was  both  received 
and  followed.  It  has  been  said  on  good  authority,  that  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  its  con- 
sequences, in  the  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  the  conquest  of  that  country,  may  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  Franklin." — Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,  i.,  248. 
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by  the  continental  Congress,  the  Reverend  John  Carroll,  who  after- 
ward became  the  first  Roman  catholic  archbishop  in  the  United 
States,  accompanied  them  to  "  assist  the  commissioners  in  such 
things  as  they  might  think  useful,"  it  being  wisely  considered  that 
his  influence  would  be  great  among  a  people  who  were  almost 
wholly  members  of  the  Romish  church. 

The  commissioners  were  instructed  to  use  every  effort  to  win 
back  the  friendship  of  the  Canadians,  by  assuring  them  of  kind 
treatment,  undoubted  victory,  and  great  advantages  to  flow  from 
their  union  with  the  colonies  already  in  arms.  They  were  to  tell 
them  that  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  property  should  be  invio- 
late. They  were  instructed  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  system  for  correspondence  and  watchfulness;  and  to 
take  measures,  by  calling  a  convention,  to  establish  a  local  govern- 
ment in  union  with  the  other  colonies.  The  commissioners  were 
also  authorized  to  set  up  a  free  press  in  Montreal;  and  they  were 
clothed  with  full  power  to  settle  all  disputes,  to  reform  all  abuses. 
to  enforce  peace  and  good  order,  to  sit  and  vote  in  councils-of-war, 
to  erect  and  demolish  fortifications,  to  suspend  military  officers,  and 
to  establish  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  Indians.* 

With  these  instructions  the  commissioners  proceeded.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  Baron  de  Woedtke,  a  Prussian  general, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  about  four  days  and  a  half,  they  arrived  at 
Albany,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  by  General 
Schuyler,  for  two  days.  With  the  family  of  that  gentleman,  they 
journeyed  to  his  seat  at  Saratoga,  and  thence  by  way  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain,  to  Canada.  They  did  not  reach  Montreal 
until  the  twenty-ninth,  almost  a  month  after  their  departure  from 
New  York ;  and  they  had  suffered  many  hardships.-}-  There  they 
were  received  by  General  Arnold  and  a  great  body  of  officers  and 
gentry,  and  wTere  greeted  with  loud  huzzas  and  salutes  of  cannon. 
At  Arnold's  quarters  they  wTere  welcomed  by  a  large  number  of 


*"■  American  Archives,  v.,  411. 

t  At  this  time  (1858)  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Montreal  may  be  made  in  twenty-four 
hours. 
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leading  French  inhabitants,  with  whom  they  partook  of  tea  and  "an 
elegant  supper,  which  was  followed  with  the  singing  of  the  ladies."* 

On  the  following  day  a  council-of-war  was  held,  consisting  of 
General  Arnold,  the  three  commissioners,  General  de  Woedtke, 
and  Colonels  Hazen  and  De  Haas,  when  it  was  agreed  to  erect 
fortifications  at  Richelieu  and  Jaques  Cartier,  "two  important  points, 
the  last  eleven  and  the  former  fifteen  leagues  above  Quebec ;  also 
to  build  immediately  four  new  gallies  or  gondolas,  at  Chamblee," 
under  the  direction  of  General  Arnold,  assisted  by  Colonel  Hazen, 
who  was  then  appointed  to  the  command  at  the  latter  place.-j- 

Doctor  Franklin's  health  suffered  much  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey,  yet  he  entered  with  cheerfulness  upon  the  duties  of  his 
mission.  But  he  soon  perceived  that  all  efforts  to  secure  Canada, 
except  by  a  strong  military  force,  would  be  utterly  useless,  and 
that  his  mission  for  establishing  civil  government  there  was  at  an 
end.  To  the  same  conclusion  the  Reverend  Mr.  Carroll  was  speed- 
ily brought,  after  conversing  freely  with  the  clergy,  whose  influence 
over  the  peasantry  was  almost  omnipotent.  He  found  them  gen- 
erally contented  with  British  rule,  and  appeared  to  have  no  serious 
political  or  social  discomforts  to  complain  off;  while  the  most  of 
them  freely  expressed  their  detestation  of  the  "  Bostonians,"  as  the 
American  troops  were  called.  He,  therefore,  perceived  that  his 
mission,  also,  was  at  an  end ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  the 
venerable  statesman  and  the  accomplished  priest,  left  St.  John  for 
the  South.  They  reached  Albany  after  many  difficulties,  where 
they  again  experienced  the  hospitalities  of  General  Schuyler's 
family,  and  were  sent  to  New  York  in  his  post-chaise.  The  other 
two  commissioners  remained  in  Canada  to  assist  in  military  opera- 
tions there. 

The  republican  army,  after  its  flight  from  Quebec,  was  chiefly 
assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  and  immediate  vicinity,  and 
presented  a  most  melancholy  spectacle.  Everything  was  in  con- 
fusion.     There  was  little  or  no  discipline  among  the  troops,  and 

*  Letter  from  Reverend  John  Carroll,  American  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  v.,  Ilb7. 
t  Autograph  Letter  of  Arnold  to  Schuyler. 
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destitution  and  distress  everywhere  appeared.  The  soldiers  had 
left  a  greater  part  of  their  baggage  at  Quebec,  when  they  fled,  and 
w7ere  in  want  of  almost  every  necessary  of  food  and  clothing.  So 
small  and  irregular  had  been  the  supply  of  money  for  the  army, 
that  the  credit  of  Congress  was  utterly  exhausted.  "  Even  a  cart," 
said  the  commissioners,  "  can  not  be  procured  without  ready  money 
or  force." — "  Figure  to  yourself,"  they  said,  "  an  army  broken  and 
disheartened,  half  of  it  under  inoculation  or  other  diseases  ;  soldiers 
without  pay,  without  discipline,  and  altogether  reduced  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  depending  on  the  scanty  and  precarious  supplies  of 
a  few  half-starved  cattle,  and  trifling  quantities  of  flour,  which  have 
hitherto  been  picked  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country."* 

On  the  second  of  June,  a  week  after  the  commissioners  drew 
this  picture  of  the  suffering  army,  General  Thomas  died  of  the 
small-pox  at  Chamblee,  and  was  wept  over  by  many  a  sorrowing 
soldier,  for  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  them  all. 

General  Thompson  was  at  Sorel  when  General  Thomas  sickened, 
and  as  the  inefficient  Wooster  had  resolved  to  leave  the  northern 
army,  doubtless  to  avoid  the  implied  censure  of  a  recall,*}-  the  com- 
mand devolved  temporarily  upon  Thompson.  At  that  time,  a 
British  and  German  force  of  at  least  thirteen  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding the  Canadians  and  Indians  in  the  interest  of  the  ministry, 
were  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Generals  Carleton,  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  Fraser,  Reidesel,  and  others, 
and  were  preparing  to  make  their  way  toward  Montreal  and  St. 
John.  The  veteran  Maclean,  writh  an  advanced  corps  of  eight 
hundred  men,  had  been  detached  to  take  his  first  position  at  Des- 
chambault.  When  informed  of  this  movement,  Thompson  sent 
Colonel    St.    Clair,  with  six    or   seven    hundred    men,  to   make   a 

*  Commissioners  to  the  President  of  Congress,  May  27,  1776. — American  Archives,  vi.,  589. 

t  "  General  Thomas  is  now  at  Chambl6e,  under  the  small-pox.  Being  taken  with  that  disorder, 
he  left  the  camp  at  Sorel,  and  wrote  to  General  Wooster  to  come  and  take  the  command.  When 
the  interests  of  our  country  and  the  safety  of  your  army  are  at  stake,  we  think  it  very  improper  to 
conceal  our  sentiments,  either  with  regard  to  persons  or  things.  General  Wooster  is,  in  our  opinion, 
unfit — totally  unlit — to  command  your  army  and  conduct  the  war.  We  have,  hitherto,  prevailed  on 
him  to  remain  in  Montreal.  His  stay  in  this  colony  is  unnecessary,  and  even  prejudicial  to  our 
affairs.  We  would,  therefore,  humbly  advise  his  recall." — Letter  of  Commissioners  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  May  27,  1776.     American  Archives,  vi.,  590. 
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stand  in  opposition  to  him,  at  Three  Rivers,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  while  he  prepared  his  sick  and  his 
baggage  for  a  retreat,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

General  Sullivan  arrived  at  Sorel  with  his  reinforcements  three 
days  after  Thomas  died,  and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  all  the 
forces.  He  found  Thompson  with  only  about  two  hundred  men  fit 
for  duty  to  defend  that  important  post.  His  arrival,  with  his  bri- 
gade, was  timely,  and  at  a  most  critical  moment,  for  the  inhabitants 
who  had  taken  sides  with  the  republicans,  were  in  great  distress 
because  of  the  threatened  vengeance  of  Carleton.  "It  really  was 
affecting,"  Sullivan  wrote  to  Washington,  "  to  see  the  banks  of  the 
Sorel  lined  with  men,  women,  and  children,  leaping  and  clapping 
their  hands  for  joy  to  see  me  arrive ;  it  gave  no  less  joy  to  General 
Thompson,  who  seemed  to  be  wholly  forsaken,  and  left  to  fight 
against  an  unequal  force,  or  retreat  before  them." 

Meanwhile  stirring  events  were  in  progress  higher  up  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  river,  where  Ogdens- 
burgh  now  stands,  there  was  a  small  British  fort,  which  was  used 
chiefly  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Indians  and  tories  of  Try  on 
county  and  central  and  western  New  York,  who  joined  the  enemy 
m  the  spring  of  1776.  There  Guy  Johnson  with  tories,  and  the 
savages  under  Brant,  were  received ;  and  there,  in  April,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  co-operate  with  Carleton  in  driving  the  repub- 
licans out  of  Canada.  To  watch  this  vultures'  nest  and  prevent 
the  enemy  descending  the  river,  the  Americans  had  established  a 
military  post  at  the  Cedars,  a  point  about  forty  miles  above  Mon- 
treal ;  and  there  Colonel  Bedell,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety 
New  Hampshire  troops,  was  stationed  early  in  May.  On  the 
eleventh,  Captain  Forster,  of  the  British  army,  who  commanded  at 
Oswegatchie,  with  a  detachment  of  forty  regulars,  one  hundred 
Canadians,  and  five  hundred  Indians  under  Brant,  descended  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  attack  the  little  fort  at  the  Cedars.  Bedell,  who 
appears  to  have  boasted  of  more  courage  than  he  actually  pos- 
sessed, fled  to  Montreal,  under  pretence  of  seeking  reinforcements 
for   the   garrison,  and   left  the  command  with   Major   Butterfield. 
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The  latter  officer,  likewise,  had  not  more  bravery  than  he  needed ; 
and  when,  on  the  fifteenth,  Forster  approached  and  demanded  the 
instant  surrender  of  the  fort,  threatening  the  garrison  with  the 
tomahawks  of  the  savages  if  compliance  was  refused,  Butterfield 
made  no  show  of  resistance,  and  after  a  few  hours  delay,  surren- 
dered unconditionally. 

Major  Henry  Sherburne,  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  by  Arnold 
from  Montreal,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  to  reinforce  the 
garrison,  but  the  cowardly  Bedell  "  valuing  safety  more  than  fidelity 
and  honor,"*  refused  to  accompany  him.  Sherburne  arrived  upon 
the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Louis  (an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence),  on 
the  day  of  the  surrender,  but  was  unapprized  of  that  event.  He 
crossed  the  next  day,  and  having  forty  men  as  guards  for  his  boats, 
he  pushed  on  toward  the  fort  with  one  hundred  men.  They  fell 
into  an  Indian  ambuscade  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  a  severe  conflict  of  an  hour  ensued.  The  Indians,  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  and  aided  by  the  Canadians,  formed  a  cordon 
around  the  little  band  of  republicans,  and  at  a  given  signal,  rushed 
upon  and  disarmed  them.  The  furious  savages  —  furious  because 
some  of  their  party  had  been  slain  in  the  conflict — butchered 
about  twenty  of  the  prisoners,  and  stripping  the  remainder  almost 
naked,  drove  them  in  triumph  to  the  fort,  where  they  would  have 
been  all  massacred  had  not  Brant  and  Forster  interposed.  Fifty- 
eight  Americans  were  killed,  and  the  enemy  lost  twenty-two. 

When  Arnold  heard  of  these  disasters,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  eight  hundred  men  and  marched  against  the  enemy,  to 
rescue  the  prisoners  and  chastise  their  captors.  He  arrived  at  St. 
Anne's  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth,  and  distinctly  saw  the 
enemy  conveying  prisoners  in  batteaux  to  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  At  about  the  same  time,  a  party  of  friendly  Caughna- 
wagas,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  hostile  savages  in  the  morning  to 
demand  a  surrender  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  threaten  them  with 
extermination  if  they  did  not  comply,  returned  with  an  answer  of 
defiance.      They  brought  not  only  this  answer  to  Arnold,  but  a 

*  Gordon. 
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message  from  the  Indians,  telling  him  thai  if  he  should  attempt  to 
cross  the  river  to  effect  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners,  every  one  of 
them  should  be  immediately  put  to  death.  This  threat  did  not 
deter  Arnold,  and  with  a  considerable  force  he  proceeded  to  the 
island  from  which  the  prisoners  had  just  been  taken.  There  he 
found  five  of  them,  naked  and  half-starved,  -who  informed  him  that 
the  remainder  had  been  taken  to  Quinzc  Chiens,  four  miles  below. 
Arnold  and  his  flotilla  followed.  A  skirmish  ensued,  and  as  night 
was  closing  in.  the  republicans  returned  to  St.  Anne's  and  called  a 
council-of-war. 

At  a  little  after  midnight,  Arnold  received  a  flair  from  Forster, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Major  Sherburne,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  himself  and  fellow-captives,  to 
sign  a  proposed  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Forster  as- 
sured Arnold  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  design  to  attack  him.  he  could 
not  restrain  the  savages,  and  they  would  certainly  destroy  all  the 
prisoners.  This  cartel  contained  covenants  that  Arnold  would  not 
ratify  without  modifications;  and  one  that  required  the  captives  to 
go  immediately  home,  under  an  agreement  not  to  serve  again 
during  the  war.  nor  to  give  any  information  prejudicial  to  his  maj- 
esty's service  was  rejected  without  discussion.  An  exchange  and 
some  minor  stipulations  were  assented  to  ;  and  Arnold  agreed  to  send 
four  captains  as  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  cove- 
nants. One  of  these  was  a  brother  of  General  Sullivan.  Perceiving 
his  peril.  Forster  acceded  to  Arnold's  modifications,  and  the  conven- 
tion was  signed.     Arnold  and  his  troops  then  returned  to  Montreal 

Ft  inter's  conduct  in  extorting  the  cartel  by  holding  the  bloody 
hatchet  over  the  heads  of  his  captives,  was  considered  by  all  honor- 
able men  as  disgraceful  in  the  extreme,  and  Congress  refused  to 
ratify  the  capitulation,  unless  the  British  commander  in  Canada 
should  deliver  into  their  hands  for  punishment.  u  the  authors,  abet- 
tors, and  perpetrators  of  the  horrid  murder  committed  on  the 
prisoners."  No  doubt  the  humane  Carleton  viewed  the  conduct  of 
Forster  with  disgust,  for  he  soon  afterward  released  the  prisoners 
and  sent  the  hostages  home  on  parole. 
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General  Sullivan  was  much  disappointed  on  reaching  Sorel,  to 
find  it  almost  utterly  without  military  defences.  He  immediately 
commenced  erecting  a  battery  and  constructing  a  fortified  camp. 
Being  informed  that  the  enemy  were  intrenching  at  Three  Rivers, 
half  way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  he  detached  Thompson, 
on  the  sixth  of  June,  with  two  thousand  men  to  join  St.  Clair  in 
an  attack  upon  them,  if  success  should  appear  probable.  These 
efficient  movements  seemed  to  reassure  the  peasantry  around. 
"  Our  affairs  here,"  wrote  Sullivan,  "  have  taken  a  strange  turn  since 
our  arrival.  The  Canadians  are  flocking  in  by  hundreds  to  take  a 
part  with  us....  They  have  come  in  with  great  cheerfulness;  and 
what  gives  greater  evidence  of  their  friendship  is,  that  they  have 
voluntarily  offered  to  supply  us  with  what  wheat,  flour,  &c,  we 
want,  and  ask  nothing  in  return  but  certificates."*  Not  doubting 
the  full  success  of  Thompson  and  St.  Clair,  Sullivan  expressed  his 
determination  to  regain  the  post  at  Deschambault,  so  fortify  it 
as  to  make  it  inaccessible,  and  then,  driving  the  British  fleet 
down  the  river,  march  upon  and  capture  Quebec.  "  I  venture  to 
assure  you  and  the  Congress,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  can,  in  a  few 
days,  reduce  the  army  to  order,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  kind 
Providence,  put  a  new  face  to  affairs  here,  which  a  few  days  since 
seemed  almost  impossible." 

This  cheering  letter  was  but  as  a  gleam  of  sunshine  from  behind 
a  dark  cloud  just  before  the  bursting  of  the  tempest.  It  was  ex- 
tremely fallacious,  and  lifted  the  chalice  of  promise  to  the  lips  to 
be  dashed  to  the  earth  in  mockery  a  moment  afterward.  Sullivan 
often  trusted  too  much  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  hour,  and  did 
not  sond  out  his  observations  sufficiently  in  advance  to  gather  data 
for  his  judgment  to  act  upon.  His  vigilance  seldom  extended 
beyond  the  area  of  his  own  vision,  and  much  that  he  should  have 
known  was  often  made  manifest  to  his  mind  too  late.  At  this  time 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  operated  upon  a  presumption  that  it  was  comparatively  small. 
This  misconception,  and    a  strong    desire  to  be  appointed  to  the 

t  Sullivan  to  Washington,  June  6,  1776. 
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office  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  General  Thomas,  no  doubt  gave 
coloring  to  his  hopes  and  assertions. 

For  a  moment  Sullivan's  letter  seemed  like  a  ray  of  cheerful 
light  from  the  North,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  sagacious  Washington, 
it  appeared  only  auroral  and  quite  as  evanescent.  Letters  from 
Arnold  and  others,  gave  pictures  of  affairs  there  entirely  different, 
and  therefore  Washington  rested  no  hopes  upon  the  sanguine  state- 
ments of  Sullivan.  In  reply,  he  advised  him  to  receive  with  a 
proper  degree  of  caution  the  professions  which  the  Canadians  might 
make.  "  They  have  the  character,"  he  said,  "  of  an  ingenious,  artful 
people,  and  very  capable  of  finesse  and  cunning.  Therefore  my 
advice  is,  that  you  put  not  too  much  in  their  power ;  but  seem  to 
trust  them  rather  than  actually  do,  too  far." 

It  was  obvious  to  Washington  that  Sullivan  was  aiming  at  the 
command  in  Canada,  and  in  a  guarded  letter  to  Congress,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  one  from  that  officer,  he  said,  in  reference  to  his 
appointment :  "  Whether  he  merits  it  or  not,  is  a  matter  to  be 
considered ;  and  that  it  may  be  considered  with  propriety,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  observe,  as  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  he  is  active, 
spirited,  and  zealously  attached  to  the  cause.  That  lie  does  not 
want  abilities,  many  members  of  Congress  can  testify ;  but  he  has 
his  wants,  and  he  has  his  foibles.  The  latter  is  manifested  in  his 
little  tincture  of  vanity,  and  in  an  over-desire  of  being  popular, 
which  now  and  then  lead  him  into  embarrassments.  His  wants  are 
common  to  us  all.  He  wants  experience  to  move  upon  a  grand 
scale ;  for  the  limited  and  contracted  knowledge  which  any  of  us 
have  in  military  matters,  stands  in  very  little  stead,  and  is  greatly 
overbalanced  by  sound  judgment,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
men  and  books,  especially  when  accompanied  by  an  enterprising 
genius,  which,  I  must  do  General  Sullivan  the  justice  to  say,  I 
think  he  possesses.  "  But,"  Washington  added,  "  as  the  security  of 
Canada  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  well-being  of  these  colonies, 
I  should  like  to  know  the  sentiments  of  Congress  respecting  the 
nomination  of  any  officer  to  that  command."  He  preferred  to 
leave  the  responsibility  with  the  Congress. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

GENERAL  SCHUYLER  AND  HIS   ENEMIES WASHINGTON'S  FRIENDSHIP SCHUYLER'S 

IKIUMPHS ALARMING  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  CANADA GATES  SENT  TO  PHILA- 
DELPHIA  WASHINGTON  SUMMONED  THITHER HANCOCK'S  INVITATION WASH- 
INGTON'S INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PUTNAM  —  HIS  ARRIVAL   IX  PHILADELPHIA  WITH  MRS. 

WASHINGTON HIS   INFLUENCE  WITH  CONGRESS MEASURES  ADOPTED BOARD 

OF  WAR  ESTABLISHED REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  CANADA WASHINGTON  RETURNS 

TO    NEW  YORK SAD  ACCOUNTS    FROM    CANADA DISASTROUS    DEFEAT    OF  THE 

REPUBLICANS  AT  THREE    RIVERS  —  AMERICANS   MADE    PRISONERS ADVANCE  OF 

THE    BRITISH    ARMY SULLIVAN'S    RETREAT    FROM    SOREL ARNOLD    ABANDONS 

MONTREAL REPUBLICAN  ARMY  AT  ST.  JOHN PURSUIT  BY  THE  BRITISH  —  CAN- 
ADA ABANDONED GATES  IN  COMMAND CHARACTER  OF  THE  INVASION. 

On  the  same  day  when  the  commander-in-chief  wrote  to  the 
Congress,  asking  them  to  determine  who  should  be  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  in  Canada,  that  body  expressed  their  determi- 
nation, by  resolving  "  that  General  Washington  be  directed  to  send 
Major-General  Gates  into  Canada,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  that  province,"  but  not  to  supersede  General  Schuyler. 

The  latter  officer  (whose  eminent  services,  performed  with  un- 
ceasing assiduity,  notwithstanding  his  almost  constant  sufferings 
from  complicated  bodily  disorders,  were  highly  appreciated  by 
Washington)  had  lately  been  the  subject  of  most  wicked  calumnies, 
and  ungenerous  and  injurious  suspicions.  The  antagonistic  position 
in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  stand  as  a  responsible  and 
conscientious  commander  and  good  disciplinarian,  toward  the  in- 
subordinate troops  from  Connecticut  and  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  had  created  much  bitter  feeling  toward  him  among  these 
men ;  and  they  who  had  felt  his  rebukes  and  the  justice  of  them, 
but  were  not  generous  enough  to  acknowledge  their  own  sins 
against  the  necessary  regulations  imposed  by  a  state  of  war,  missed 
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no  opportunity  that  offered  to  disparage  him  in  the  estimation  of 
their  countrymen. 

When  reverse  after  reverse  clouded  the  horizon  of  the  northern 
department,  they  attempted  to  make  General  Schuyler  the  scape- 
goat to  bear  away  the  odium  of  inefficiency,  blundering,  and  wrong- 
doing, which  properly  belonged  to  themselves  and  associates,  by 
falsely  charging  him  with  neglecting  to  send  forward  reinforcements 
and  supplies  to  Canada,  and  construing  his  generous  and  politic 
treatment  of  Sir  John  Johnson,*  while  a  spark  of  that  man's  honor 
remained,  into  complicity  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  to  ruin 
the  republican  cause.  And  when  the  alarm  caused  by  the  retreat 
of  the  shattered  republican  army  from  Quebec,  spread  over  those 
portions  of  New  England  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  these  false  charges  and  dark  insinuations  were  indus- 
triously circulated.  In  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  the  home  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  who  well  knew  the  inflexible  patriotism 
of  General  Schuyler,  one  hundred  persons  actually  banded  together 
to  seize  him  as  a  tory ;  while  on  the  borders  of  the  same  region 
the  tories  had  conspired  to  murder  him,  or  make  him  a  captive,  as 
the  arch-rebel  of  the  North ! 

Having  a  full  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity  and  the  faith  of 
the  people  in  general  in  his  patriotism  and  rectitude,  Schujder  paid 
very  little  attention  to  these  things,  until  he  perceived  that  they 
were  making  unfavorable  impressions  beyond  his  own  immediate 
operations,  and  might  prove  injurious  to  the  common  cause.  Then 
he  indignantly  stamped  the  calumnies  as  such,  with  most  emphatic 
denunciations,  and  soon  made  his  accusers  ashamed  and  silent 
because  of  their  meanness  and  dishonesty. 

These  slanders  were  eagerly  propagated  by  the  tories,  because 
they  thought  them  capital  instruments  for  creating  dissensions  and 
distrust  among  the  republican  leaders,  a  method  for  weakening  the 
opponents  of  the  crown,  which  was  employed  at  every  period  of 

*  "  Our  situation  respecting  the  Indians  is  delicate  and  embarrassing.  They  are  attached  to 
Johnson,  who  is  our  enemy.  Policy  and  prudence  on  the  one  hand  suggest  the  necessity  of  seizing 
him  and  every  friend  of  the  government ;  on  the  other,  if  he  is  apprehended,  there  will  be  danger 
of  incurring  their  resentment." — Washington  to  Schuyler,  Amboy,  May  22,  1776. 
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the  war.  They  were  borne  upon  the  wings  of  rumor,  and  magni- 
fied by  fear,  after  the  alarming  retreat  from  Quebec ;  and  town 
and  district  committees  passed  resolves  expressive  of  distrust  of 
General  Schuyler.  Resolutions  of  this  kind  were  sent  to  Washing- 
ton and  the  provincial  Congress  of  New  York  from  King's  district, 
but  they  were  powerless,  because  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
Congress  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  calumniated  patriot.  Wash- 
ington, who  had  been  the  depository  of  General  Schuyler's  heart- 
secrets,  in  public  affairs,  from  the  beginning,  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, and  sent  copies  of  these  papers  to  -his  friend  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  saying : — 

"  From  these  you  will  readily  discover  the  diabolical  and  insid- 
ious arts  and  schemes  carrying  on  by  the  tories  and  friends  of 
government,  to  raise  distrust,  dissensions,  and  divisions,  among  us. 
Having  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  integrity,  and  the  most 
incontestable  proof  of  your  great  attachment  to  our  common 
country  and  its  interests,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  charge 
against  you  with  an  eye  of  disbelief,  and  sentiments  of  detestation 
and  abhorrence."  He  then  informed  him  that  copies  of  the  papers, 
he  was  told,  had  been  sent  to  different  committees,  and  to  Governor 
Trumbull. 

Washington's  letter  was  received  by  General  Schuyler,  at  Fort 
George,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  and  the 
next  morning  he  replied  to  it,  with  feelings  of  gratitude  toward  the 
commander-in-chief,  but  with  indignant  words.  He  asked  Washing- 
ton to  order  a  court  of  inquiry  as  soon  as  possible,  to  investigate 
the  charges  that  had  been  made ;  "  for,"  he  said,  "  I  can  not  sit  easy 
under  such  an  infamous  imputation,  since,  on  this  extensive  conti- 
nent, numbers  of  the  most  respectable  characters  may  not  know 
what  your  excellency  and  Congress  do  of  my  principles  and  exer- 
tions in  the  common  cause.  It  is  peculiarly  hard,"  he  continued, 
"  that  at  the  very  time  that  assassins  and  incendiaries  are  employed 
to  take  away  my  life  and  destroy  my  property,  as  being  an  active 
friend  to  my  country  —  at  the  very  time  when  I  had  taken  meas- 
ures and    given  orders,  some  of  which   are  actually  executed,  to 
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secure  the  tories  and  to  send  them  down  to  your  excellency,  a  set 
of  pretended  whigs  (for  such  they  are  that  have  propagated  these 
diabolical  tales),  should  proclaim  me  through  all  America  a  traitor 
to  my  country."* 

Schuyler  also  wrote  to  the  continental  Congress  on  the  subject,  and 
said,  "  I  have  requested  my  General  for  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
my  conduct.  His  soul  is  above  the  meanness  of  suspicion,  for  his 
feelings  are  the  most  delicate ;  and  although  his  opinion  does  me 
the  most  ample  justice,  yet  it  is  a  natural  wish  that  my  innocence 
should  be  made  as  public  as  the  charge  against  me."-|* 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  court  of  inquiry  concerning  Gen- 
eral Schuyler's  conduct  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  for  those  who 
at  first  believed  the  wicked  reports,  became  convinced  of  their 
falsity.  For  example :  the  committee  of  Berkshire  district,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  alarm,  had  avowed  their  distrust  of  General 
Schuyler,  assured  Washington,  that  on  investigation  they  were 
convinced  that  these  suspicions  were  unfounded  in  truth.  "  We 
sincerely  hope,"  they  said,  "  his  name  may  be  handed  down,  with 
immortal  honor,  to  the  latest  posterity,  as  one  of  the  great  pillars 
of  the  American  cause." 

Such  alarming  intelligence  came  from  Canada  at  about  this  time, 
that  Washington  sent  General  Gates  to  Philadelphia,  as  his  repre- 
sentative, to  lay  before  the  Congress  sundry  despatches  from  the 
North,  and  to  make  such  verbal  statements  and  suggestions  as 
circumstances  might  seem  to  require.  In  a  letter  that  Gates  bore 
to  the  Congress,  the  commander-in-chief  said :  "  I  have  requested 
General  Gates  to  subjoin  such  hints  of  his  own,  as  he  may  appre- 
hend material.  His  military  experience,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  situation  of  our  affairs,  will  enable  him  to  give  Congress 
the  fullest  satisfaction  about  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted 
at  this  alarming  crisis ;  and  with  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  America,  he  will  have  a  claim  to  their  notice  and  favors." 
These  expressions  justified  the  action  of  the  Congress  three  da}'s 
before   (the  sixteenth   of  May),  in   promoting  Gates  to  the   rank 

*  Schuy-ler's  MS.  Letter  Books.  t  Ibid. 
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and  pay  of  major-general.  At  the  same  time  they  gave  Colonel 
Thomas  Mifflin  the  commission  of  brigadier-general ;  and  on  the 
same  day,  they  resolved  that  the  president  should  "write  to  General 
Washington,  requesting  him  to  repair  to  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  he 
can  conveniently,  in  order  to  consult  with  Congress  upon  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign."* 

In  his  letter  to  Washington,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  President 
Hancock  urged  him  to  come  to  Philadelphia  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
and  he  invited  the  general  and  his  lady  to  be  his  guests  while  they 
remained  in  the  city,  saying :  "  I  have  a  bed  at  your  service,  and 
every  endeavor  on  my  part,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Hancock's,  will  be 
exerted  to  make  your  abode  agreeable.  I  reside  in  an  airy,  open 
part  of  the  city,  in  Arch  street,  corner  of  Fourth  street."  This 
letter  was  received  by  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  nine- 
teenth, a  few  hours  after  Gates  left  for  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  twenty-first,  he  departed  for  that  city,  accompanied 
by  General  Mifflin  and  his  military  family,  Mrs.  Washington  and 
servants  leaving  in  a  chaise  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-second;*)-  but  the  general,  who 
stopped  at  Amboy  to  view  the  ground  there,  and  such  places  on 
Staten  Island,  contiguous  to  it,  as  might  be  proper  for  works  of 
defence,  did  not  arrive  until  about  two  o'clock  on  the  twenty- 
third.J 

Before  leaving  New  York,  Washington  gave  special  orders  re- 
specting movements  there,  in  the  event  of  an  alarm ;  and  General' 
Putnam,  the  oldest  major-general  in  the  army  at  that  post,  was  left 
in   command    during    his   absence.      The   commander-in-chief   also 
gave  the  veteran  some  instructions  concerning  co-operation  with 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  May  16,  "776. 

+  While  in  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Washington  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  She  had  con 
templatcd  having  the  operation  performed  in  New  York.  "  Mrs.  Washington  is  still  here,"  the  com- 
mander-in-chief wrote  to  his  brother  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  "  and  talks  of  taking  the  small- 
pox ;  but  I  doubt  her  resolution."  At  Philadelphia  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  thirty 
first  of  May,  and  said  :  "  Mrs.  Washington  is  now  under  inoculation  in  this  city;  and  will,  I  expect, 
lave  the  small-pox  favorably.     This  is  the  thirteenth  day,  and  she  has  very  few  pustules." 

t  Marshall's  Diary. 
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the  provincial  Congress  in  a  contemplated  scheme  for  seizing  tories 
and  disaffected  persons  in  the  city,  on  Long  Island,  and  the  country 
round  about,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  a  plan  had  been 
formed  for  a  junction  between  the  loyalists  of  Connecticut  and  on 
Long  Island,  in  order  to  join  the  ministerial  army  when  it  should 
arrive,  "  and  oppress  the  friends  of  liberty  in  these  colonies."  The 
provincial  Congress  appointed  a  committee,  sworn  to  secrecy,  to  act 
in  the  matter  ;*  and  as  General  Greene,  who  was  then  superintend- 
ing the  construction  of  a  fortified  camp  near  Brooklyn,  would  have 
a  principal  share  in  ordering  detachments  from  the  army  for  the 
purpose,  he  directed  Putnam  to  communicate  the  whole  plan  to 
that  officer,  while  it  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  others. 

Washington  remained  about  a  fortnight  in  Philadelphia ;  and  his 
personal  conferences  with  Congress  were  fruitful  of  good  results. 
His  presence  there  was  regarded  with  hopefulness  and  delight  by 
those  ardent  patriots  who  mourned  over  their  tardy  movements. 
Lee  wrote  from  Charleston,  when  he  heard  of  his  being  there, 
saying :  "  I  am  extremely  glad,  dear  general,  that  you  are  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  their  councils  sometimes  lack  a  little  of  military  elec- 
tricity." It  was  even  so ;  and  the  hesitancy  of  these  civilians, 
sometimes  caused  the  loss  of  victories  that  might  have  been  won. 
Washington  found  a  large  portion  of  the  Congress  still  hoping  for 
reconciliation  against  all  hope,  and  acting  accordingly.  "  The  repre- 
sentatives of  whole  provinces,"  he  said,  "are  still  feeding  themselves 
upon  the  dainty  food  of  reconciliation ;  and,  though  they  will  not 
allow  that  the  expectation  of  it  has  any  influence  upon  their  judg- 
ment, with  respect  to  their  preparations  for  defence,  it  is  but  too 
obvious  that  it  has  an  operation  upon  every  part  of  their  conduct, 
and  is  a  clog  to  their  proceedings.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  be  otherwise."-}-  Yet  the  Congress  had  just  taken  a  most  im- 
portant step  toward  the  absolute  political  independence  of  the 
colonies,  which  we  will  consider  hereafter. 

The  Congress  appeared  to  feel  strengthened  by  the  presence  of 

*  Journals  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  pages  937  to  940  inclusive, 
t  Letter  to  John  Augustine  Washington   Philadelphia,  thirty-first  of  May,  1776 
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the  commander-in-chief,  because  they  had  confidence  in  his  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  discretion ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members  was  appointed*  to  confer  with  him,  Major- 
General  Gates,  and  Brigadier-General  Mifflin,  "upon  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  means  for  supporting  the  American  cause  in 
Canada."  That  committee  reported  on  the  following  day,  and  their 
suggestions  were  taken  up  and  acted  upon  during  several  consecu- 
tive sittings  of  the  Congress.  Washington  was  also  invited  to  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  the  whole  body  of  representatives  had  direct 
conferences  with  him.  He  told  them  as  he  had  told  the  committee, 
that  he  was  fully  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  approach  of  com- 
missioners clothed  with  power  to  negotiate  for  reconciliation,  that  no 
accommodation  would  be  proposed  in  terms  that  the  colonists  would 
accept,  for  the  king  and  Parliament  had  resolved  on  the  absolute 
submission  of  the  republicans,  or  war ;  and  had  sent  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  carry  on  hostilities,  if  such  measures  should  be  found 
necessary.  He  believed  a  protracted  war  to  be  inevitable,  and  he 
earnestly  besought  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  enlistment  of 
soldiers  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  He  urged  them  to 
make  provisions  for  a  large  permanent  army,  and  to  appoint  a 
board  of  war  with  ample  discretionary  and  executive  powers  to  act 
quickly  and  vigorously.  He  represented  New  York  as  the  most 
important  point  on  the  continent,  at  that  moment ;  and  he  implored 
the  Congress  to  use  every  effort  to  maintain  the  republican  cause 
in  Canada  and  to  defend  New  York. 

Washington's  recommendations  were  speedily  transmuted  by  the 
alchemy  of  legislative  action,  into  laws  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 
An  augmented  force,  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  a  bounty  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  new  recruit,  was  resolved  upon ;  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  army  in  New  York  should  be  reinforced  until  the  first  of 
December  following,  with  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  militia; 
and  that  fire-rafts  and  war-gondolas  should  be  constructed,  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  Narrows  by  British  battle-ships.     Washing- 

*  The  committee  was  composed  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  R.  H.  Lee,  John  Adams,  James  Wilson, 
and  Edward  Kutledge. 
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ton  was  authorized  to  call  upon  the  neighboring  colonies  for  tem- 
porary aid  with  their  militia,  if  necessary ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
a  flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  furnished  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Maryland,  should  be  enlisted  until  the  first  of 
December,  and  stationed  in  the  Jerseys  for  the  aid  and  defence  of 
the  middle  department.  The  Congress  had  already  voted  to  em- 
ploy two  thousand  Indians  for  service  in  Canada,  if  they  could  be 
procured  ;  and  on  the  first  of  June  it  was  resolved  by  that  body, 
that  six  thousand  militia  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York,  should  be  emplo}7ed  to  reinforce  the  army  in 
Canada.  Assurances  were  sent  by  the  Congress  to  the  commanders 
in  that  province,  that  reinforcements  and  supplies  should  be  for- 
warded, as  they  were  "fully  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  possession  of  that  country,"  and  thought  it  "  highly  neces- 
sary that  the  exertions  of  the  forces  be  particularly  made  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,"  with  a  view  of  cutting 
off  all  communication  between  the  upper  country  and  the  enemy. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed, 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Board  of  War  and  Ordnance,"  to  take  the 
place  of  temporary  committees  on  military  affairs,  hitherto  raised 
when  occasion  required.*  The  duties  of  the  board  were  to  consist 
in  obtaining  and  keeping  an  alphabetical  register  of  all  officers  of 
the  land  forces  in  service,  their  rank  and  dates  of  commission ;  an 
exact  account  of  all  artillery  and  military  stores ;  an  account  of 
the  troops  in  the  respective  colonies ;  to  forward  all  despatches  for 
Congress  to  the  colonies  and  the  armies ;  to  superintend  the  raising, 
fitting  out  and  despatching  all  land  forces,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Congress ;  to  have  charge  of  all  prisoners-of-war ;  and  to 
keep  correct  copies,  in  books,  of  all  the  correspondence  and  de- 
spatches of  the  board.     This  was  a  measure  of  great  importance. 

*  The  members  of  the  first  board  of  war  were,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, James  Wilson,  and  Edward  Rutledge.  Richard  Peters  was  appointed  secretary,  and  allowed 
"one  or  more  clerks."  The  salary  of  the  secretary  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  of  the  clerks,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents.  Peters  was  con- 
nected with  the  board  of  war  until  its  new  organization  in  1781,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
when  he  resigned,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  industry  and  fidelity. 
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'or  under  the  old  system,  military  affairs  had  been  managed  with 
great  irregularity. 

Washington  returned  to  New  York  on  the  sixth  of  June,  where 
he  found  all  quiet;  but  he  was  met  by  the  most  alarming  intelli- 
gence from  Canada.  Rumors  of  the  sad  affair  at  the  Cedars  had 
reached  him  at  Philadelphia.  These  were  now  officially  confirmed; 
and  letters  from  the  North  justified  the  indulgence  of  forebodings 
of  greater  evils  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  General  Schuyler  he 
said,  "The  situation  of  our  affairs  in  Canada  is  truly  alarming,  and  I 
greatly  fear,  from  the  intelligence  transmitted  from  thence  by  Cap- 
tain Wilkinson,  in  a  letter  to  General  Greene,:i:  that  ere  this,  we 
have  sustained  further  and  greater  misfortunes  than  what  had 
happened  when  you  wrote....  I  sincerely  wish  the  next  letters 
from  the  northward  may  not  contain  melancholy  advices  of  Gen- 
eral Arnold's  defeat,  and  the  loss  of  Montreal.  The  most  vigorous 
exertions  will  be  necessary  to  retrieve  our  circumstances  there,  and 
I  hope  you  will  strain  every  nerve  for  that  purpose.  Unless  it  can 
be  now  done,  Canada  will  be  lost  for  ever." 

At  this  time  despatches  from  General  Schuyler,  concerning  the 
hostile  movements  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  already  mentioned,  reached 
Washington ;  and  on  the  ninth,  there  came  from  Philadelphia  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  commissioners  in  Canada,  setting  forth 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  republican  army  there ;  and  with  it 
an  order  from  the  Congress,  directing  Washington  to  recall  General 
Wooster  from  the  northern  army.  The  commander-in-chief  at 
once  put  forth  every  effort  in  his  power  to  send  strength  and 
encouragement  to  Sullivan ;  but  at  that  moment,  greater  misfor- 
tunes than  had  yet  fallen  upon  the  republican  army  in  Canada, 
wrere  crushing  it  to  the  earth. 

We  left  General  Sullivan  in  cheerful  mood,  preparing  a  fortified 
camp  at  Sorel,  while  General  Thompson  was  leading  troops  toward 

*  Captain  James  Wilkinson  (afterward  distinguished  as  a  general  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States),  was  with  Arnold's  detachment  that  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  the  Cedars. 
He  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age.  The  letter  alluded  to  was  written  at  La  Chien,  at  midnight, 
giving  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Bedell's  regiment  and  Sherburne's  detachment  at  the  Cedars, 
and  anticipating  an  immediate  attack  upon  Arnold's  force. — See  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.,  43. 
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Three  Rivers,  to  attack  the  British  advance  guard  under  Colonel 
Maclean.  That  expedition  proved  disastrous,  for  General  Burgoyne 
was  at  Three  Rivers,  with  a  large  force  of  British  regulars,  accom- 
panied  by  the  gallant  Fraser,  who  afterward  fell  at  Saratoga, 
Ignorant  of  this  overwhelming  force,  Thompson  left  the  mouth  of 
the  Sorel  with  his  little  army,  accompanied  by  Colonels  Maxwell, 
Wayne,  and  Irvine,  in  fifty  batteaux,  and  coasted  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  St.  Peter  (an  expansion  of  the  river)  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nicolet,  where  he  found  St.  Clair.  A  surprise  of  the  enemy 
was  concerted,  and  thev  all  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  night, 
with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the  British  before  the  dawn. 
The  distance  was  greater  than  thev  had  calculated,  and  it  was 
almost  daylight  when  thev  landed,  nine  miles  above  Three  Rivers. 
They  immediately  pressed  forward  rapidly,  but  soon  discovered 
that  thev  had  been  led  by  a  treacherous  or  ignorant  guide,  into  a 
broad  moras-.  They  turned  back  and  sought  the  proper  road  along 
the  river,  when,  as  the  dav  dawned,  thev  were  discovered  bv  the 
sentinels  on  the  British  shipping  that  lay  in  the  adjacent  waters. 

An  enfilading  cannonade  was  now  opened  upon  the  republicans, 
and  speaking  trumpets  were  heard  braying  out  from  the  fleet  — 
"  Land  the  troops !  land  the  troops !"  But  the  brave  Thompson, 
still  ignorant  of  the  force  that  awaited  him.  pushed  on  toward  the 
town,  by  a  back  way  through  the  morass,  with  fifes  playing  and 
drums  beating.  To  his  great  surprise  he  was  confronted  by  a  large 
force  drawn  up  in  battle  order,  under  General  Fraser.  Meanwhile 
General  Nesbit,  witli  a  considerable  body  of  men.  had  gained  the 
rear,  so  as  to  completely  cut  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats  ;  and 
Major  Grant  was  stationed  at  a  bridge  over  Des  Loops  river  (one 
of  the  three*),  to  prevent  their  escape  in  that  direction.  A  party 
was  also  ordered  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  destroy  the  boat-  which 
the  republicans  had  left  at  their  landing-place. 

Still  undismayed,  General  Thompson,  after  passing  the  morass, 
drew  his  troops  up  in  battle  order,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon 

*  The  St.  Maurice  river  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  through  three  mouths,  and  the  town  established 
there  was  named  Three  Rivers,  in  consequence 
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the  enemy.  The  republicans  were  instantly  repulsed  by  a  heavy 
fire,  but  did  not  suffer  much  loss,  the  balls  passing  over  their  heads. 
They  were  alarmed  by  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  crowded 
back  toward  the  morass  in  great  confusion.  Thompson  tried  to 
rally  them,  and  had  partially  succeeded,  when  they  were  attacked 
in  the  rear  by  Nesbit.  The  route  was  now  complete.  They  fled 
in  all  directions  through  the  swamp.  Twenty-five  were  slain ;  and 
General  Thompson,  Colonel  Irvine,  and  about  two  hundred  men, 
were  made  prisoners.  After  enduring  terrible  fatigue  in  thridding 
their  way  through  the  swamps,  most  of  the  fugitives  reached  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  Major  Woods,  who  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  batteaux,  had  removed  them  to  a  secure  place ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  the  remnants  of  the  broken  army 
were  conveyed  in  them  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  were 
received  into  Sullivan's  camp. 

On  the  eighth  of  June,  the  hopeful  Sullivan  wrote  to  Washington, 
informing  him  of  the  progress  of  Thompson,  and  telling  him  that 
he  had  heard  heavy  cannonading  in  the  direction  of  Three  Rivers ; 
also,  that  men  who  had  come  in  small  boats  from  below,  reported 
that  they  had  heard  the  firing  of  small  arms  for  a  long  time.  "  I 
am  almost  certain,"  he  said,  "  that  victory  has  declared  in  our  favor 
as  the  irregular  firing  of  the  cannon  for  such  a  length  of  time  after 
the  small  arms  ceased,  shows  that  our  men  are  in  possession  of  the 
ground." 

But  these  expectations  were  vain.  Sullivan  kept  his  despatch  open 
until  the  twelfth,  when  he  added  the  melancholy  words :  "  I  could 
not  close  the  foregoing  letter  till  I  could  get  some  certain  intelli- 
gence  of  General  Thompson  and  his  party,  most  of  which,  after 
being  unfortunately  repulsed,  are  now  returned."  He  then  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  events  connected  with  the  attack  and  repulse, 
and  added :  "  This,  dear  general,  is  a  state  of  this  unfortunate 
enterprise.  What  you  will  hear  next  I  can  not  say.  I  am  every 
moment  informed  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy  which  have 
arrived.  Some,  indeed,  say  that  great  numbers  have  arrived  from 
England,  and  all  the  troops  from  Halifax.     This  I  do  not  believe ; 
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but  I  apprehend  their  numbers  now  are  very  great.  I  have  here  only 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-three,  rank  and  file.  Most  of 
the  officers  seem  discouraged,  and,  of  course,  their  men.  I  am  em- 
ployed, day  and  night,  in  fortifying  and  securing  my  camp,  and  am 
determined  to  hold  it  as  long  as  a  person  will  stick  hy  me."* 

Immediately  after  the  affair  at  Three  Rivers,  Sir  Guy  Carle  ton 
ordered  a  pursuit,  and  the  whole  British  force,  part  on  land  and 
part  on  water,  moved  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Apprized  of  this  movement,  General  Sullivan  held  a  council-of-war 
on  the  fourteenth,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  abandon 
Sorel  and  retreat  to  Chamblee.  He  at  once  dismantled  his  works. 
and  withdrew.  Soon  after  his  rear  division,  under  the  Baron  de 
Woedtke,  had  left  the  camp,  the  British  fleet  arrived  at  Sorel,  and 
General  Burgoyno  disembarked  with  a  strong  force,  and  commenced 
a  pursuit.  The  fleet  came  to  anchor,  instead  of  continuing  up  the 
Sorel,  for  the  cautious  Carleton,  having  had  too  many  signal  proofs 
of  the  courage,  address,  and  rapidity  of  the  Americans,  was  un- 
willing to  penetrate  the  country  too  far  while  Arnold  was  at  Mon- 
treal, and  might  cut  off  his  retreat.  "  It  was  generally  believed," 
said  a  contemporary  British  writer,  "that  if,  instead  of  coming  to 
anchor,  General  Carleton  had  continued  the  pursuit,  which  he 
might  have  done,  as  the  wind  was  as  favorable  as  it  could  possibly 
be,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  arrived  at  Chamblee  ten  or  twelve 
hours  before  General  Sullivan,  who  was  encumbered  with  cannon 
and  baggage.  In  this  case  Sullivan  would  have  been  compelled  to 
lay  down  his  arms;  General  Arnold  would  have  been  intercepted 
at  Montreal ;  and  Ticonderoga,  also,  would  have  been  taken,  as  no 
troops  were  stationed  there  for  its  defence."^ 

Arnold,  meanwhile,  was  uninformed  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  the  retreat  of  Sullivan.  But  he  had  timely  notice. 
Captain  Wilkinson  (now  Arnold's  aid),  who  had  been  sent  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  batteau  with  despatches  for  Sullivan,  met  the 

*  Sparks's  Revolutionary  Correspondence,  i.,  218. 

t  History  <>f  the  Origin,  Progress,  and    Termination  of  the  American  War,  by  C.  Stcdman 
London,  1794,  vol.  i.,  page  17  7. 
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British  coming  up.  He  immediately  hastened  back  and  gave 
Arnold  the  alarm  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  fif- 
teenth. Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  abandon  Mon- 
treal* The  retreat  was  effected  that  night.  Arnold  crossed  to 
Longueuiel  with  his  little  garrison  of  three  hundred  men,  his  bag- 
gage and  arms,  and  Wilkinson  pushed  forward  to  Chamblee,  to 
procure  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Sullivan  to  co-operate  with 
the  garrison  in  its  retreat.  At  Chamblee  all  was  confusion  and 
fatigue,  and  Sullivan  sent  orders  by  Wilkinson,  for  the  Baron  de 
Woedtke  to  detach  five  hundred  men  from  the  rear  division  for 
that  purpose.     The  Prussian  general,  who  was  seldom  sober,-j-  could 

*  When  it  became  evident  to  Arnold  that  he  must  abandon  Montreal,  he  seized  goods  belonging 
to  merchants,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  army.  He  gave  certifi- 
cates to  the  owners,  and  promised  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their  goods,  according  to  invoices,  by 
the  Congress.  But  such  was  the  haste  in  which  much  of  the  merchandise  was  removed,  a  few  days 
before  his  retreat,  that  in  many  cases  no  certificates  were  given,  and  there  remained  no  clue  by  which 
the  owners  might  identify  their  property,  if  it  should  be  found,  except  their  names  written  upon 
packages.  Arnold  sent  these  goods  to  Chamblee,  under  the  care  of  Major  Scott,  whom  Wilkin- 
son styles  "a  reduced  officer  of  New  Jersey,"  and  ordered  Colonel  IIaz.cn,  then  in  command  at 
Chamblee,  to  place  them  in  store.  Colonel  Hazen  was  at  personal  variance  with  Arnold  at 
that  time,  and  professing  to  consider  the  goods  as  mere  plunder,  refused  to  have  anything  dune  with 
them.  They  lay  exposed  to  the  weather  and  to  thieves,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  some  time, 
and  many  were  lost  or  destroyed.  The  owners  followed  the  army  after  its  retreat,  and  demand<  1 
pay.  Arnold  was  censured,  and  he  cast  the  blame  on  Hazen.  The  latter  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  for  disobedience  of  orders.  On  the  trial,  Major  Scott's  testimony  was  ruled  out,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  in  complicity  with  Arnold  in  plundering  the  merchants  at  Montreal.  Arnold 
6cnt  a  disrespectful  letter  to  the  court,  which  caused  him  to  be  called  upon  for  an  apology.  This  he 
refused  in  more  offensive  language.  The  court  appealed  to  Gates,  then  in  command  in  the  North, 
and  he  took  the  responsibility  of  dissolving  it,  saying  to  the  continental  Congress,  in  extenuation  : 
"  The  United  States  must  not  be  deprived  of  that  excellent  officer's  [Arnold's]  services  at  this  im- 
portant moment."  The  court,  however,  acquitted  Colonel  Hazen,  anil  thus  virtually  passed  censure 
upon  Arnold. 

Wilkinson  says  (Memoirs,  i.,  58),  that  the  goods  were  "conveyed  across  the  lakes,  and  trans- 
ported to  Albany,  where  they  were  sold,  General  Arnold  pocketing  the  proceeds."  Justice  to  Arnold 
requires  it  to  be  stated,  that  this  assertion  is  unsupported  by  proof;  and  the  probabilities  are  in 
favor  of  the  innocence  of  Arnold.  I  have  before  me  an  autograph  letter  of  Arnold's,  written  at 
Montreal  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1776,  to  General  Schuyler,  in  which  he  says  :  "I  am  now  removing 
a  parcel  of  goods  I  have  seized  for  the  use  of  the  army;"  and  another  written  to  the  same  officer 
from  St.  John's,  on  the  thirteenth,  saying :  "  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  from  Montreal,  that  I 
had  seized  a  parcel  of  goods  for  the  use  of  the  army,  by  particular  orders  from  the  commissioners 
of  Congress,"  and  then  goes  on  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  their  conveyance  to  Chamblee,  and 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Hazen.  He  says  :  "  Our  hurry  aud  confusion  was  so  great,  when  the  goods 
were  received,  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  particular  account  of  them.  Every  man's  name  was 
marked  on  his  particular  packages,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  particular  account  of  them  at 
Chamblee  or  St.  John,  where  the  goods  were  ordered  to  be  stored."  Arnold  also  wrote  to  General 
Sullivan  on  the  subject.  These  letters  prove  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  any  secret  manoeuvre  for  his 
private  benefit.  He  had  active  enemies  in  the  army,  and  these,  no  doubt,  were  instrumental  in 
giving  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  that  private  gain  was  Arnold's  motive. 

t  The  Baron  de  Woedtke  had  been  in  the  Prussian  service  many  years,  and  had  risen  to  the 
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not  be  found.  The  gallant  Colonel  Wayne,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  making  the  movement,  and  had 
marched  about  two  miles  in  that  direction,  when  a  message  came 
from  Arnold,  saying  that  he  could  easily  escape  to  St.  John  by  the 
way  of  Laprairie.  Nothing  but  a  calm,  after  the  delay  at  Sorel, 
prevented  the  British  fleet  arriving  at  Longueuiel  at  the  same  hour 
when  Arnold  was  crossing  the  river  there.  Had  they  done  so,  he 
and  his  whole  force  must  been  made  prisoners-of-war. 

After  brief  rest  at  Chamblee,  Sullivan  set  everything  on  fire  there 
that  would  burn,  and  retreated  toward  St.  John,  carrying  with  him 
baggage,  stores,  and  artillery.  These  were  dragged  up  the  Cham- 
blee rapids  in  one  hundred  batteaux,  under  the  charge  of  a  rear 
guard  of  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Major  Fuller.  They 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy,  but  by  skilful  management  the 
republicans  kept  them  at  bay. 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  entire  army  remaining  in  Canada  had 
collected  at  St.  John,  and  Sullivan  proposed  making  a  defensive 
stand  there.  But  the  disheartened  officers  were  generally  opposed 
to  the  measure,  and  "  upward  of  forty  of  them,"  said  Sullivan  in  a 
letter  to  Schuyler,  "  begged  leave  to  resign  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretences."  Whole  regiments  were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons  in 
numbers ;  and  the  soldiers  having  been  made  desperate  by  suffering 
and  disappointment,  hourly  deserted* 

The  broken  army  was  rapidly  dissolving;  and  all  hopes  of  re- 
taining Canada,  or  even  of  remaining  in  it,  having  now  vanished,  it 
was  at  once  resolved  to  abandon  the  province  and  retreat  to  Isle 
aux  Noix.  This  was  accordingly  done  toward  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  after  breaking  down  bridges,  and  setting  on  fire  buildings, 

rank  of  major.  He  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1776,  with  strong  letters  of  recommendation 
to  Doctor  Franklin,  and  Congress  appointed  him  a  brigadier-general.  He  appears  to  have  been 
very  intemperate.  Wilkinson  says,  in  relating  the  circumstances  in  question,  that  on  inquiring  for 
the  baron,  Colonel  Allen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  said  :  "No  doubt  the  beast  is  drunk,  and  in 
front  of  the  army."  Subordinate  officers  afterward  complained  of  his  'ailing,  to  General  Schuyler. 
He  died  at  Lake  George  toward  the  close  of  July,  and  was  buried  with  honors  due  to  his  rank. 

*  The  small-pox  had  broken  up  all  the  regiments.  Arnold,  in  a  letter  to  Schuyler,  written  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  at  St.  John,  spoke  of  the  troops  as  "sick,  divided,  ragged,  undisciplined,  and 
unofficered  ;"  and  said — "Doctor  Stringer  is  in  a  disagreeable  situation.  Three  thousand  men  are 
sick  here  and  at  Chamblee,  and  no  room  or  couveuiencv  for  them." 
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vessels,  and  eveiything  combustible  that  could  not  be  carried 
away. 

After  the  last  boat  but  one  had  left  the  shore  with  the  fugitive 
army,  Arnold  and  a  few  officers  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
along  the  highway  toward  Chamblee.  They  soon  met  the  ad- 
vanced division  of  the  British  under  General  Burgoyne,  when  they 
galloped  back  to  the  landing-place.  They  then  stripped  and  shot 
their  horses,  for  they  could  not  take  them  with  them.  The  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  twilight  was  gathering  over  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation which  they  were  about  to  leave.  The  front  of  the  enemy's 
column  was  in  full  view,  and  they  stepped  to  the  boat  in  which 
they  were  to  escape.  There  they  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
Colonel  Louis,  a  faithful  Caghnawaga  chief,  and  the  only  Canadian 
who  accompanied  the  army  in  its  retreat  from  the  province,  and 
continued  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  republicans  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  "  He  cast  a  sorrowful  look  at  the  boat,"  says  Wilkin- 
son, "  and  retired  precipitately  into  the  adjacent  forest.  General 
Arnold  then  ordered  all  hands  on  board,  and  resisting  my  proffers 
of  service,  pushed  off  the  boat  with  his  own  hands,  and  thus  in- 
dulged the  vanity  of  being  the  last  man  who  embarked  from  the 
shores  of  the  enenry."* 

Arnold  overtook  the  army  at  midnight,  and  on  the  following  day 
(eighteenth  of  June),  they  were  all  encamped  upon  Isle  aux  Noix. 
That  being  a  low,  unhealthful  place,  and  the  sickness  among  the 
troops  increasing,  Sullivan  advanced  to  Isle  la  Motte,  and  there 
awaited  orders  from  his  superiors.  General  Schuyler  was  then  at 
Albany,  and  directed  General  Sullivan  to  continue  his  retreat  up 
the  lake  and  take  post  at  Crown  Point.  This  was  effected  before 
the  close  of  the  month ;  and  as  the  republicans  had  complete  com- 
mand of  Lake  Champlain,  Burgoyne  did  not  continue  his  pursuit 
beyond  St.  John/]- 

*  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.,  55. 

t  It  was  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  British  might  have  overtaken  the  republicans  in  their 
retreat  from  Sorel,  but  that  it  was  the  policy  of  General  Carleton  to  drive  them  out  of  Canada, 
not  to  make  them  prisoners.  Wilkinson  says  he  was  informed  by  an  officer  of  the  forty-seventh 
British  grenadiers,  at  Saratoga,  that  after  the  affair  at  Three  Rivers,  he  asked  permission  of  Carle- 
ton  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  a  detachment  of  Thompson's  force,  that  might  have  easily  been  done. 
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At  Crown  Point  the  brave  and  active,  but  now  disappointed 
Sullivan,  met  General  Gates,  who,  though  a  junior  officer,  had,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  the  month,  been  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Canada  by  the  Congress.  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  Sulli- 
van had  received  of  his  appointment,  and  his  sensitive  spirit,  made 
more  tender  by  recent  reverses,  was  deeply  wounded.  He  left  the 
northern  department  in  disgust,  and  joined  Washington  at  New 
York  early  in  July. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  which,  viewed  in  all 
its  features,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  military  movements 
on  record.  The  progress  of  Montgomery  in  the  midst  of  desperate 
obstacles  —  the  expedition  of  Arnold  across  the  wilderness  —  the 
siege  of  Quebec  —  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade — the  obstinate 
persistence  in  keeping  possession  of  the  country  —  and  the  final 
retreat,  which,  General  Schuyler  said,  was  "  conducted  with  pru- 
dence and  discernment,  and  reflected  honor  upon  the  commanders" — 
each  of  these  presents  boldness  of  conception,  skill  and  indomitable 
perseverance  in  execution,  and  wonderful  fortitude  in  endurance, 
which  command  our  veneration.  And  all  these  operations  were 
performed  by  half-disciplined  and  oftentimes  half-mutinous  troops, 
unaccustomed  to  the  state  of  war,  illy  clad  and  provisioned,  in  a 
strange  country  during  the  most  inclement  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  force  at  every  step.  Everything  was  well 
planned ;  and  had  supplies  of  men,  money,  and  the  munitions  of 
war,  been  as  promptly  furnished  as  the  army  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  had  all  who  embarked  in  the  enterprise  been  faithful  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  until  the  end,  Canada  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  one  of  the  United  Colonies  that  were  declared  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  only  a  few  days  after  that  province  was  abandoned 
by  the  republicans. 

when  the  general  replied  :  "  What  would  you  do  with  them  ?  Have  you  spare  provisions  for  them'1 
or  would  you  send  them  to  Quebec  to  starve  ?  No,  let  the  poor  creatures  go  home,  and  carry  with 
them  a  tale  which  will  serve  his  majesty  more  effectually  than  their  capture." 
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"  We  expect  a  very  bloody  summer  at  New  York  and  Canada," 
wrote  Washington  to  his  brother,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May ;  "  as  it 
is  there  I  presume  the  grand  efforts  of  the  enemy  will  be  aimed  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  not  either  in  men  or  arms  pre- 
pared for  it.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  if  our  cause  be  just, 
as  I  do  most  religiously  believe  it  to  be,  the  same  Providence  which 
has  in  many  instances  appeared  for  us,  will  still  go  on  to  afford  its 
aid." 

A  month  later,  as  we  have  seen,  the  republicans  were  driven  out 
of  Canada,  and  the  anticipated  flow  of  blood  in  that  quarter  was 
prevented.  The  president  of  Congress,  in  a  private  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, congratulated  him  on  the  good  fortune  that  attended  the 
retreat  from  that  province,  when  "  baggage,  cannon,  ammunition, 
and  sick,"  were  kept  from  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  found  consolation  in  the  same  reflections.  "  Canada,  it  is 
certain,  would  have  been  an  important  acquisition,"  he  said,  "  and 
well  worth  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  But  as  we 
could  not  reduce  it  to  our  possession,  the  retreat  of  our  army  with 
so  little  loss,  under  such  a  variety  of  distresses,  must  be  esteemed 
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a  most  fortunate  event."*  During  the  remainder  of  the  season 
the  chief  operations  of  the  army  in  the  north  were  defensive ;  and 
efforts  to  prevent  an  invasion  resulted  in  success. 

New  York,  meanwhile,  had  become  the  great  object  of  solicitude 
to  the  republicans,  for  it  was  evident,  before  the  close  of  May, 
that  a  land  and  naval  force,  under  General  and  Admiral  Howe, 
would  make  that  city  and  Hudson's  river  their  principal  theatre 
of  operations  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  campaign.  Additional 
measures  were  accordingly  taken  to  place  these  points  in  a  state 
of  proper  defence.  As  we  have  already  observed,  the  Congress 
had  voted  over  thirteen  thousand  men  to  reinforce  the  army  in 
New  York ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  pushed  forward  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  on  Manhattan  islands  and  in  the 
highlands,  as  vigorously  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  Fort  Constitution,  erected  opposite  West  Point,  in 
the  autumn  of  1775,  the  provincial  Congress  of  New  York  had, 
early  in  January,  1776,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  fortress  on 
the  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Poplopen's  creek,  opposite  the 
high  promontory  of  Anthony's  Nose,  at  the  lower  entrance  to  the 
highlands.  The  ground  was  staked  out  in  February,  by  Captain 
Smith,  an  engineer ;  and  he  also  marked  out  the  ground  for  another 
fortification,  five  hundred  yards  east  of  Fort  Constitution,  that 
"commanded  the  passage  up  and  down  the  river,  and  secured 
West  Point."  The  former  was  named  Fort  Montgomery  in  honor 
of  the  hero  who  fell  at  Quebec ;  and  its  construction  was  carried 
on  so  rapidly  that  it  was  ready  for  a  garrison  early  in  May. 

While  Washington  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of  May,  Lord 
Stirling,  by  his  command,  visited  and  inspected  the  highland  fortifi- 
cations. He  reported  to  the  chief  that  Fort  Montgomery  was 
garrisoned  by  three  companies  of  Colonel  James  Clinton's  regi- 
ment, about  two  hundred  in  number,  rank  and  file,  and  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  capital  guard-post.  Fort  Constitution  was  garri- 
soned b}'  two  companies  of  the  same  regiment,  and  Captain  Wis- 
ner's   company  of   Orange   county  minute-men,  in   all   about  one 

*  Washington  to  President  Hancock,  June  30,  1776. 
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hundred  and  sixty,  rank  and  file.  Both  garrisons  were  feebly  armed  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  Stirling's  visit,  the  works  were  incomplete.  But 
captive  tories  were  at  labor  upon  them,  under  the  direction  of  the 
committees  of  Albany,  Duchess,  and  Westchester,  and  they  were 
soon  made  strong  and  promising.  Stirling  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  redoubt  upon  West  Point  as  needful,  "  not  only  for 
the  preservation  of  Fort  Constitution,  but  for  its  own  importance ;" 
and  at  his  suggestion,  Colonel  James  Clinton,  of  Orange  county, 
one  of  the  noblest  patriots  engaged  in  the  war,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  both  posts  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  and  of  all  troops 
stationed  in  that  vicinity. 

As  early  as  May  the  previous  year,  the  New  York  provincial 
Congress,  considering  King's  bridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  Manhat- 
tan island,  a  very  important  point,  had  ordered  the  construction  of 
a  redoubt  there,  to  guard  that  communication  between  New  York 
and  the  main  land ;  and  General  Lee  had  recommended  the 
erection  of  fortifications  upon  the  adjacent  heights.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  Philadelphia,  Washington  rode  out  to  King's  bridge, 
personally  inspected  every  elevation  in  that  vicinity,  and  ordered 
extensive  works  to  be  laid  out  upon  a  commanding  eminence  (after- 
ward called  Mount  Washington),  about  two  miles  south  of  King's 
bridge,  which  overlooks  both  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers.  He 
also  directed  other  works  to  be  constructed  in  that  vicinity,  and  at 
King's  bridge,  which  we  shall  consider  hereafter.  At  the  same 
time  General  Greene,  who,  as  a  military  leader  and  tactician, 
proved  himself,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  defensive  works  on  Long  Island,  opposite  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  Brooklyn,  and  with  that 
industry  and  vigilance  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  soon 
comprehended  the  whole  ground.  He  carefully  studied  the  field 
of  operations ;  explored  every  wood,  and  road,  and  by-way ;  and 
ordered  the  immediate  construction  of  proper  works  upon  eligible 
heights  and  important  passes,  by  which  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
toward    New   York,  by  way   of   the    island,   might   be    disputed. 
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These  works  had  for  their  centre  a  strong  fortification  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  East  river,  and  named  Fort  Putnam.  It 
was  subsequently  called  Fort  Greene,  and  upon  its  site  the  fine 
walks  and  green  sward  of  Washington  square  are  now  laid. 

On  the  fifth  of  June,  Doctor  Hugh  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  who  had 
seen  service  at  Culloden  as  assistant  surgeon,  thirty-one  years 
before,  and  had  campaigned  with  Washington  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  militia,  just 
ordered  to  be  raised  by  the  continental  Congress.  He  made  his 
headquarters  at  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey,  but  it  was  late  in  July 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  had  been  collected  there  to 
act  with  efficiency.  Meanwhile  the  recruiting  service  for  augment- 
ing the  army  at  New  York  was  going  on  in  that  and  adjacent 
colonies,  although  not  very  actively ;  yet  at  the  close  of  June, 
Washington's  force,  prepared  for  service,  was  so  formidable,  that 
toryism  was  almost  silent.  The  British  ships-of-war  had  withdrawn 
from  the  harbor  and  cast  anchor  between  Staten  Island  and  Sandy 
Hook ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  expected  land  and  naval  forces,  under 
the  brothers  Howe,  was  anxiously  awaited  for,  by  both  parties. 

Although  the  loyalists  were  less  bold  and  openly  active  than 
they  had  been,  they  were  preparing  plans  in  secret  most  perilous 
to  the  republican  leaders  and  their  cause.  Feeling  confident  that 
the  British  force  expected  would  be  ample  in  numbers  and  strength 
to  re-establish  royal  authority  in  New  York,  they  prepared,  under 
the  direction  of  Governor  Tryon,  who  was  yet  a  resident  in  the 
ship  Duchess  of  Gordon,  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  and  share  in 
the  triumphs  that  would  ensue.  What  were  their  particular  plans 
in  detail,  and  how  they  were  to  be  carried  out,  were  never  fully 
developed ;  but  sufficient  became  known  before  the  time  for  action 
had  arrived,  to  cause  their  defeat,  and  to  place  the  signet  of 
darkest  infamy  upon  the  leaders  in  the  scheme,  for  the  murder  of 
Washington  and  his  officers  was  a  prominent  feature  in  their  hellish 
plot! 

Washington  and  his  military  family  were  occupants  of  the  Rich- 
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mond  Hill  mansion  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Washington  also  remained 
with  him,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Custis  were  at  the  home  of  the  latter, 
in  Maryland.  Colonel  Reed,  who,  at  Washington's  request,  had 
been  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  army  on  the  fifth  of  June, 
had  just  arrived  at  headquarters.  Richard  Carey  and  Samuel  B. 
Webb  were  the  aids-de-camp  of  the  commander-in-chief,  each 
having  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  his  secretary,  Colonel 
Harrison,  was  assisted  by  Major  Harrison.  The  latter  had  been 
appoint!  d  to  fill  the  place  of  Aaron  Burr,  who,  for  a  fortnight,  had 
occupied  that  position,  and  had  then  exchanged  it  for  that  of  aid- 
de-camp  to  General  Putnam.  The  house,  as  we  have  observed, 
was  delightfully  situated  out  of  the  city,  near  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson ;  and  a  picked  corps  called  the  commander-in-chief's  guard, 
were  on  duty  around  it  night  and  day. 

At  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  town  and  the  camp  were  filled 
with  rumors  of  a  foul  conspiracy.  It  was  alleged  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  the  tories  were  to  rise,  full-armed,  to 
co-operate  with  the  ministerial  forces;  that  King's  bridge  was  to 
be  destroyed,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  main  land, 
and  the  cannon  there  to  be  spiked  by  the  Westchester  tories ;  that 
the  magazines  were  to  be  fired,  and  Washington  and  his  staff  to  be 
murdered,  or  seized  and  given  up  to  the  enemy.  The  finger  of 
rumor  also  pointed  at  many  residents  of  the  city,  and  of  Long  and 
Staten  islands,  as  conspirators.  Among  these  were  the  proprietors 
of  the  most  prominent  drinking-houses  in  the  city ;  and  the  tavern 
of  Corbie,  situated  "southeast  of  General  Washington's  house,  to 
the  westward  of  Bayard's  woods,  and  north  of  Lispenard's  mead- 
ows" (near  the  intersection  of  the  present  Spring  and  Wooster 
streets),  was  designated  as  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  conspira- 
tors, where,  it  was  said,  Gilbert  Forbes,  a  blacksmith,  "  enlisted 
men,  gave  them  money,  and  swore  them  on  the  book  to  secrecy." 
It  was  also  alleged,  that  from  this  house  a  correspondence  was  kept 
up  with  Governor  Tryon,  on  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  through  "  a 
mulatto-colored  negro,  dressed  in  blue  clothes." 

These   rumors  were  so  generally  believed,  that  the  provincial 
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Congress  of  New  York  appointed  Philip  Livingston,  John  Jay,  and 
Gouverneur  Morris,  a  committee  of  investigation.  This  committee 
traced  the  plot  up  to  Governor  Tryon,  who,  from  his  secure  retreat, 
was  acting  through  agents  on  shore,  among  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  was  David  Mathews,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who,  it  was 
alleged,  had  paid  money  to  enlist  men,  purchase  arms,  and  cor- 
rupt the  continental  soldiery.  It  was  slated  before  the  committee, 
that  Governor  Tryon  had  offered  five  guineas  bounty  to  each  man 
who  should  enter  the  king's  service,  with  a  promise  of  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  himself,  one  hundred  for  his  wife,  and  fifty  for 
each  child.  Some  of 'Washington's  Life  Guard  were  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  scheme  for  murdering  him ;  and  it  was  alleged 
that  members  of  the  guard  had  been  tampered  with  at  Corbie's 
country  tavern. 

The  investigating  committee  were  satisfied  of  the  general  truth 
of  these  statements;  and  they  authorized  and  requested  General 
Washington  to  cause  the  arrest  of  Mayor  Mathews,  and  the  seizure 
of  his  papers.  The  mayor's  residence  was  at  Flatbush,  on  Long 
Island,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  encampment  of  General 
Greene,  near  Brooklyn.  To  that  officer  Washington  intrusted  the 
execution  of  the  arrest;  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second  of  June,  a  detachment  from  Greene's  brigade  sur- 
rounded Mathew's  house,  and  secured  his  person,  but  no  papers 
were  found.  Many  other  arrests  were  made  on  the  same  day,  and 
great  alarm  seized  the  tories  who  were  engaged  in  the  plot.  Many 
of  them  on  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  concealed  themselves  in 
the  woods,  or  other  safe  retreats. 

Forbes,  the  gunsmith,  "a  short,  thick  man,  with  a  white  coat," 
whose  place  of  business  was  on  Broadway,  near  the  Bowling  Green, 
was  arrested  on  the  same  day.  He  refused  to  make  any  disclosures, 
and  was  sent  to  jail  in  irons.  Early  the  next  morning,  a  son  of 
Philip  Livingston  visited  him;  told  him  he  was  grieved  to  find  he 
had  been  concerned,  and  as  his  time  was  short,  not  having  above 
three  days  to  live,  advised  him  to  prepare  himself.  This  had  the 
desired   effect.      Forbes   asked    to   be   taken   before   the   Congress 
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again ;  and  there  he  made  such  disclosures,  that  between  twenty 
and  thirty  other  persons  in  the  city  were  immediately  arrested. 
Among  these  were  Thomas  Hickey,  a  member  of  Washington's 
Life  Guard,  and  Johnson,  a  fifer,  and  Greene,  a  drummer  of  the 
same  corps,  who,  it  afterward  appeared,  had  been  corrupted  by 
Hickey. 

One  Bowen,  who  was  suspected,  testified  before  the  committee 
that  he  had  heard,  in  company,  that  several  of  the  Life  Guard  had 
deserted,  and  that  others  were  uneasy  and  weary  of  the  service, 
and  would  go  on  board  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  if  they  could.  Forbes 
confessed  that  the  mayor  had  paid  him  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  sterling,  for  weapons,  b}'  order  of  Governor  Tryon ;  and 
Mathews  himself  admitted  the  charge,  but  said  he  had  paid  the 
money  with  reluctance,  and  had  told  the  gunsmith  that  he  would 
be  hanged,  if  found  out.  He  also  confessed  that  he  had  been  cog- 
nizant of  attempts  to  enlist  tories  and  corrupt  the  commander-in- 
chief's  guards,  but  solemnly  averred  that  he  had  discountenanced 
them.  It  also  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  conspirators  had 
corrupting  agents  up  the  Hudson  river,  some  distance  above  the 
highlands.  James  Haff,  of  Fishkill,  Duchess  county,  confessed 
before  the  committee  of  safety,  at  Cornwall,  that  he  was  one  of  a 
number  who  were  to  join  the  British  on  their  arrival — their  first 
movement  to  be  to  spike  all  the  cannon  in  the  newly-erected 
redoubts  in  the  highlands.  And  a  meeting  of  committees  in  the 
Newburgh  precinct,  addressed  a  letter  to  Colonel  James  Clinton, 
informing  him  that  persons  dangerous  to  the  cause  were  lurking  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  requesting  him  to  send  a  detachment,  "  to 
aid  in  getting  some  of  these  rascals  apprehended  and  secured." 

Hickey  and  his  associates  of  the  guard,  were  arrested  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  on  the  twenty-third ;  and,  according  to  a  letter 
written  at  New  York  the  next  day,  "  the  general's  housekeeper  was 
taken  up,"  on  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Fraunces,  a  noted  innkeeper  at  that  time,  at 
whose  house  (yet  standing),  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl 
streets,  in  New  York,  Washington  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
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his  officers,  near  the  close  of  1783.  It  was  chiefly  on  the  testimony 
of  this  woman  that  Hickey  was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned. 
He  was  a  dark-complexioned  Irishman,  and  had  been  a  deserter 
from  the  British  army  several  years  before.  He  had  lived  in 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  bore  a  good  character,  and 
was  selected  for  the  guard  from  Knowlton's  Connecticut  rangers. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  a  favorite 
at  Richmond  Hill.  Having  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy,  to  him  was 
intrusted  the  work  of  destroying  Washington.  He  first  corrupted 
the  fifer  and  drummer  of  the  corps;  and,  having  resolved  to  poison 
the  commander-in-chief,  he  next  approached  the  housekeeper,  with 
whom  he  was  on  good  terms.  He  made  her  his  confidant,  and  she, 
pretending  to  favor  his  views,  became  a  co-conspirator,  but  with 
patriotic  intentions. 

Washington  was  very  fond  of  green  peas,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
when  a  dish  of  them  was  ready  for  the  general's  table,  Hickey 
should  put  the  poison  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  housekeeper  disclosed 
the  plot  to  the  general.  The  peas  were  poisoned.  Washington 
made  some  excuse  for  sending  the  dish  away,  and  Hickey  was  soon 
afterward  arrested.  The  peas  were  given  to  some  hens,  in  his 
presence,  when  they  immediately  sickened  and  died*  The  guards- 
man was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
housekeeper  and  one  of  the  corps,  whom  the  culprit  had  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  corrupt,  he  was  found  guilty  of  "  mutiny 
and  sedition,  and  of  holding  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  the  colonies,"  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  That 
sentence  was  carried  into  speedy  execution.  Washington  ordered 
the  provost-marshal  to  perform  the  duty  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June,  "at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  upon  the  ground  between 
the  encampments  of  the  brigades  of  Brigadier-General  Spencer 
and  Lord  Stirling."  In  a  letter  dated  "New  York,  July  first,  1776," 
an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  wrote  as  follows :    "  Last  Friday, 

*  These  facts  were  related  to  a  friend  of  the  writer  (Mr.  W.  J.  Davis),  by  the  late  Peter  Embury, 
of  New  York,  who  resided  in  the  city  at  the  time,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  general's  house- 
keeper, and  was  present  at  the  execution  of  I  lie  key. 
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in  the  forenoon,  was  executed  in  a  field,  between  the  Colonels 
McDougall  and  Huntington's  camp,  near  the  Bowery  lane  (in  the 
presence  of  near  twenty  thousand  spectators),  a  soldier  belonging 
to  his  Excellency  General  Washington's  guard,  for  mutiny  and 
conspiracy,  being  one  of  those  who  formed,  and  was  soon  to  have 
put  in  execution,  that  horrid  plot  of  assassinating  the  staff  officers, 
blowing  up  the  magazines,  and  securing  the  passes  of  the  town,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  hungry  ministerial  myrmidons."  The  place  of 
execution  was  not  far  from  the  intersection  of  the  present  Grand 
and  Chrystie  streets,  a  little  eastward  of  the  Bowery.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  victim  of  this  the  first  military  execution  in  the 
continental  army  was  a  member  of  the  body  guard  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  were  chosen  for  their  supposed  trustworthi- 
ness !* 

*  The  commander-in-chief's  guard  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1776.  On  the  eleventh  of 
March  (a  few  days  before  the  termination  of  the  siege  of  Boston),  lie  ordered  a  corps  to  be  formed, 
of  reliable  men  as  guard  for  himself,  baggage,  etc.  He  directed  them  to  be  chosen  from  various 
regiments,  specifying  their  height  to  be  "from  five  feet  eight  inches,  to  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  to 
be  handsomely  and  well  made."  The  corps  consisted  of  a  major's  command — one  hundred  and 
eighty  men ;  and  Caleb  Gibbs,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  appointed  its  first  chief,  with  the  title  of 
captain-commandant,  and  having  three  lieutenants.  A  new  organization  of  the  guard  took  place 
at  the  close  of  April,  1777,  when  Washington  was  at  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey.  On  the  thirtieth 
of  that  month  he  issued  the  following  circular  to  the  colonels  of  regiments  stationed  there  : — 

"  Sir  :  I  want  to  form  a  company  for  my  guard.  In  doing  this,  I  wish  to  be  extremely  cautious, 
because  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  my  baggage,  papers,  and 
other  matters  of  great  public  import,  may  be  committed  to  the  sole  care  of  these  men.  This  being 
premised,  in  order  to  impress  you  with  proper  attention  in  the  choice,  I  have  to  request  that  you 
will  immediately  furnish  me  with  four  men  of  your  regiment;  and,  as  it  is  my  further  wish  that  this 
company  should  look  well,  and  be  nearly  of  a  size,  I  desire  that  none  of  the  men  may  exceed  in 
stature  five  feet  ten  inches,  nor  fall  short  of  five  feet  nine  inches — sober,  young,  active,  and  well 
made.  When  I  recommend  care  in  your  choice,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  of  good  character 
in  the  regiment  —  that  possess  the  pride  of  appearing  clean  and  soldierlike.  I  am  satisfied  there 
can  be  no  absolute  security  for  the  fidelity  of  this  class  of  people  ;  but  yet  I  think  it  most  likely  to 
be  found  in  those  who  have  family  connections  in  the  country.  You  will,  therefore,  send  me  none 
but  natives.  I  must  insist  that,  in  making  this  choice,  you  give  no  intimation  of  my  preference  of 
natives,  as  I  do  not  want  to  create  any  invidious  distinction  between  them  and  the  foreigners." 

At  this  time  the  number  of  the  Guard  was  considerably  increased,  and  a  part  of  them  were 
mounted  as  cavalry.  Caleb  Gibbs  was  yet  the  captain-commandant,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  near  the  close  of  1779,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Colfax,  one  of  his  lieutenants. 

Their  uniform,  according  to  the  late  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.  (the  adopted  son  of  Washington), 
consisted  of  a  blue  coat,  with  white  facings ;  white  waistcoat  and  breeches ;  black  stock  and  black 
half-gaiters,  and  a  round  hat,  with  blue  and  white  feather.  This  description  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  device  on  a  ring  that  belonged  to  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Alexandria,  and  of  which  I  have  a  drawing.  The  flag  is  made  of  white  silk,  on  which 
the  device  is  neatly  painted.  One  of  the  guard  is  seen  holding  a  horse,  and  is  in  the  act  of  receiving 
a  flag  from  the  genius  of  Liberty,  who  is  personified  as  a  woman  leaning  upon  the  Union  shield, 
near  which  is  the  American  eagle.     The  motto  of  the  corps,  "  Conquer  or  Die,"  is  upon  a  rib- 
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Washington  appeared  to  regard  this  whole  matter  with  great 
Coolness.  In  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  written  in  the 
morning,  just  previous  to  the  execution  of  Hickey,  he  said:  "No 
regular  plan  seems  to  have  been  digested-  but  several  persons 
have  been  enlisted  and  sworn  to  join  the  conspirators.  The  mat- 
ter, 1  am  in  hopes,  by  a  timely  discovery,  will  be  suppressed  and 
put  a  stop  to.  Many  citizens  and  others,  among  whom  is  the  mayor, 
are  now  in  confinement.  The  matter  has  been  traced  up  to  Gov- 
ernor Tryon ;  and  the  mayor  appears  to  have  been  a  principal 
agent  between  him  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it."  In  the  after- 
noon Washington  issued  a  general  order,  saying:  "The  unhappy 
fate  of  Thomas  Hickey,  executed  this  day  for  mutiny,  sedition,  and 
treachery,  the  general  hopes  will  be  a  warning  to  every  soldier  in 
the  army,  to  avoid  those  crimes,  and  all  others  so  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  a  soldier,  and  pernicious  to  his  country."* 

The  discovery  of  this  conspiracy  was  indeed  timely,  for  before 
the  investigating  committee  had  completed  their  labors,  and  Hickey 
had  expiated  his  crime  upon  the  gallows,  British  ships-of-war  ap- 
peared off  Sandy  Hook.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  the  frigate  Greyhound 
arrived  within  the  Narrows,  bearing  General  Howe  and  suite  on 
board,  and  accompanied  by  two  other  ships-of-war.  The  general 
had  come  in  advance  of  the  fleet  that  bore  his  army,  in  order  to 
consult  with  Governor  Tryon,  and  ascertain  the  position  of  affairs 
at  New  York.      Tryon,  and  several  leading  tories  that  wrere  on 

and.  Cure  was  always  taken  to  have  each  state  from  which  the  continental  army  was  supplied  with 
troops,  represented  by  members  of  this  corps.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  infantry  portion  to  guard  the 
headquarters,  and  to  insure  the  safekeeping  of  the  papers  and  effects  of  the  commander-in-chief,  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  mounted  portion  accompanied  the  general  in  his  marches  and 
in  reconnoitring,  or  other  like  movements.  They  were  employed  as  patrols,  videttes,  and  bearers 
of  the  general's  orders  to  various  military  posts;  and  they  were  never  spared  in  battle. 

The  corps  varied  in  number  at  different  periods.  At  first,  as  we  have  observed,  it  consisted  of 
(mi  hundred  and  eighty  men.  During  the  winter  of  1779-'80,  when  the  American  army,  under 
Washington,  was  cantoned  at  Morristown,  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  it  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  spring  it  was  reduced  to  its  original  number;  and  in  1783,  the  last  yeai 
of  service,  it  consisted  of  sixty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  guard  was  Sergeant  Uzal  Knapp,  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  county, 
New  York,  who  died  there  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1856.  Five  days  afterward,  his  body  was 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  Hag-staff  in  front  of  Washington's  headquarters,  at  Ncwburgh.  It  is  a 
most  appropriate  burial-place  fur  the  mortal  remains  of  the  veteran  guardsman. 

*  From  Washington's  Orderly-Book,  June  28,  1776. 
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board  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  gave  Howe  great  encouragement ; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  written  on  the  seventh  of 
July,  the  latter  said,  after  speaking  of  the  joy  expressed  by  the 
loyal  inhabitants  on  Staten  Island,  on  his  arrival :  "  There  is  great 
reason  to  expect  a  numerous  body  of  the  inhabitants  to  join  the 
army  from  the  province  of  York,  the  Jerseys,  and  Connecticut, 
who,  in  this  time  of  universal  oppression,  only  wait  for  opportuni- 
ties to  give  proofs  of  their  loyalty  and  zeal."  Tryon,  also,  wrote — 
"  The  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  [Staten]  island,  of  loy- 
alty to  his  majesty,  and  attachment  to  his  government,  I  flatter 
myself  will  be  general  throughout  the  province,  as  soon  as  the 
army  gets  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  between  them  and  the  sea." 

For  three  or  four  days  after  Howe's  arrival,  armed  vessels  kept 
coming ;  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  Washington  was  informed  by 
Lieutenant  Davidson,  of  the  sloop-of-war  Schuyler,  that  from  some 
prisoners  he  had  just  taken,  he  learned  that  a  British  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  sail  left  Halifax  for  New  York,  on  the  ninth  of 
June,  with  Howe's  army  and  large  reinforcements.  This  intelli- 
gence disturbed  the  commander-in-chief,  for  the  enlistments  had 
been  very  tardy ;  and  on  the  same  day  Washington  said,  in  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  Congress :  "  I  could  wish  General  Howe  and  his 
armament  not  to  arrive  yet,  as  not  more  than  a  thousand  militia 
have  come  in,  and  our  whole  force,  including  the  troops  at  all  the 
detached  posts,  and  on  board  the  armed  vessels,  which  are  com- 
prehended in  our  returns,  is  but  small  and  inconsiderable,  when  com- 
pared with  the  extensive  lines  they  are  to  defend,  and,  most  prob- 
ably, the  army  that  he  brings." 

On  the  following  day  the  main  body  of  the  British  fleet  arrived, 
and  the  troops  were  immediately  landed  on  Staten  Island.  Expect- 
ing an  attack  speedily,  Washington  issued  a  general  order  on  that 
day,  expressing  a  hope  that  all  soldiers  intrusted  with  the  defence 
of  any  work  would  behave  with  coolness,  and  not  throw  away  their 
fire.  He  recommended  them  to  load  for  their  first  fire  with  one 
musket-ball  and  four  or  eight  buckshot,  according  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  their  pieces.     The  brigadiers  were  ordered  to  mark  a 
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circle  .around  the  several  redoubts,  with  small  brush,  and  to  direct 
the  men  not  to  fire  until  this  circle  should  be  reached  by  the 
enemy. 

Day  after  day  the  gathering  storm  of  war  that  hung  around 
Staten  island,  grew  more  and  more  portentous,  and  Washington 
beheld  its  menaces  with  great  anxiety,  because  the  strength  of  his 
army  was  so  inadequate  to  the  task  of  defending  his  extensive  line 
of  operations  against  a  foe  so  numerous  and  well  disciplined.  He 
knew  that  Admiral  Howe  was  expected  with  a  powerful  fleet  to 
co-operate  with  the  hostile  army,  and  that  General  Howe  was  only 
waiting  for  that  arrival  to  make  a  proposition  for  reconciliation  that 
must,  of  necessity,  be  rejected  by  the  Americans,  and  then  to  com- 
mence military  operations  with  vigor.  Every  day's  delay  was  a 
precious  boon  for  the  republicans,  and  with  tireless  energy,  the 
commander-in-chief  made  preparations  for  the  inevitable  contest. 
He  urged  the  continental  Congress,  whose  counsels  had  lately  been 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  most  important  political  questions, 
to  put  forth  all  their  strength  in  support  of  the  army,  for  its  needs 
were  imminent ;  and  be  implored  them  to  take  measures  for  the 
immediate  creation  of  the  promised  flying-camp,  and  to  call  upon 
Massachusetts  for  the  several  continental  regiments  there,  to  aug- 
ment the  army  at  New  York. 

To  the  troops  under  his  command,  "Washington  made  the  most 
earnest  and  encouraging  appeals.  "  The  time  is  now  near  at  hand," 
he  said,  in  general  orders  on  the  second  of  July,  "  which  must 
probably  determine  whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves ; 
whether  they  are  to  have  any  property  they  can  call  their  own ; 
whether  their  houses  and  farms  are  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed, 
and  they  consigned  to  a  state  of  wretchedness,  from  which  no 
human  efforts  will  probably  deliver  them.  The  fate  of  unborn 
millions  will  now  depend,  under  God,  on  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  this  army.  Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy  leaves  us  no 
choice,  but  a  brave  resistance  or  a  most  abject  submission.  This  is 
all  that  we  can  expect.  We  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  to  conquer 
or  die.     Our  own  country's  honor  calls  upon  us  for  a  vigorous  and 
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manly  exertion,  and  if  we  now  shamefully  fail,  we  shall  become 
infamous  to  the  whole  world.  Let  us  rely  upon  the  goodness  of 
the  cause,  and  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  hands  vic- 
tory is,  to  animate  and  encourage  us  to  great  and  noble  actions. 
The  eyes  of  all  our  countrymen  are  now  upon  us,  and  we  shall 
have  their  blessings  and  praises,  if  happily  we  are  the  instruments 
of  saving  them  from  the  tyranny  meditated  against  them.  Let  us 
animate  and  encourage  each  other,  and  show  the  whole  world, 
that  a  freeman  contending  for  liberty  on  his  own  ground  is  superior 
to  any  slavish  mercenary  on  earth.  The  general  recommends  to 
the  officers  great  coolness  in  time  of  action,  and  to  the  soldiers,  a 
strict  attention  and  obedience,  with  a  becoming  firmness  and  spirit." 
He  concluded  by  giving  assurances  of  rewards  for  courage  and 
obedience,  and  threatening  punishment  to  those  who  should  behave 
ill,  the  "general  being  resolved,  as  well  for  the  honor  and  safety 
of  the  country,  as  of  the  army,  to  show  no  favor  to  such  as  refuse 
or  neglect  to  do  their  duty  at  so  important  a  crisis." 

The  whole  force  under  General  Howe  had  arrived  early  in  July, 
and  on  the  eighth  he  landed  nine  thousand  men  upon  Staten  Island 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarantine  ground  within  the  Narrows.  They 
encamped  upon  the  neighboring  hills,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Howe  with  English  regulars  and  German  hirelings. 
These  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Parker,  with  their  broken 
forces,  came  from  the  South  and  joined  them.  By  the  middle  of 
July,  the  wooded  heights  of  Staten  Island,  above  Stapleton  and 
Clifton,  and  the  English  transports  in  the  adjacent  waters,  contained 
almost  thirty  thousand  armed  men,  ready,  at  command,  to  fall  upon 
the  republicans. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE    REVOLUTION    IN    THE    SOUTH GENERAL     LEE'S    APPARENT    OMNIPRESENCE 

HIS   WATCHFULNESS  OF  CLINTON'S  MOVEMENTS HIS  OPERATIONS  AT  WILLIAMS- 
BURG  GOVERNOR  EDEN ARRIVAL  OF  PARKER  AND  CORNWALLIS  IN  THE  CAPE 

FEAR     RIVER JUNCTION    WITH    CLINTON PETTY    SPITE    OF    THE     INVADERS 

ARCH-REBELS    OF  NORTH    CAROLINA DEPARTURE  OF  CLINTON  AND  HIS  FORCES 

FIRMNESS     OF    THE     PATRIOTS THEIR    VIGILANCE     AND    ACTIVITY END    OF 

ROYAL    POWER    IN    SOUTH     CAROLINA CHARLESTON     FORTIFIED  —  CHANGES    IN 

CIVIL     GOVERNMENT RUTLEDGE     AND    HIS    ASSOCIATES APPROACH     OF     THE 

BRITISH    INVADERS PREPARATIONS    FOR  THEIR  RECEPTION ARRIVAL  OF    LEE 

AT   CHARLESTON TARDINESS  OF  THE    BRITISH ATTACK  ON  FORT  SULLIVAN — ■ 

THE    GARRISON LEE'S    UNEASINESS MOVEMENTS    OF  LAND    TROOPS SEVERE 

NAVAL    ENGAGEMENT PERSONAL    EXPLOITS THE     AMERICANS    VICTORIOUS 

RETREAT  OF  THE  ENEMY EFFECTS  OF  THE  VICTORY. 

In  the  far  South  where  the  flowers  bloom  in  winter  and  trees 
blossom  in  early  March,  the  onward  movement  of  revolution  was 
strong  and  steady.  The  victory  at  Moore's  Creek  bridge  had  given 
it  a  powerful  impulse,  not  only  in  North  Carolina,  but  over  all  the 
southern  regions ;  and  the  white  sails  of  a  hostile  fleet  that  ap- 
peared off  Cape  Fear  in  May,  awakened  no  terror  among  the 
republican  planters,  for  they  trusted  in  God,  in  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause,  and  in  their  own  strong  arms.  They  flocked 
to  the  standards  of  their  leaders  with  alacrity;  and  at  the 
time  when  the  republicans  were  fleeing  from  Canada,  their  com- 
patriots below  the  Roanoke  were  chanting  songs  of  triumph,  for 
they  had  driven  a  ministerial  fleet  and  army  from  the  Carolina 
coasts. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  brief,  friendly  interview  between 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Governor  Try  on,  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  early  in  February,  and  the  speedy  departure  of  the  former, 
with  his  ships  and  soldiers,  for  the  southern  coasts.     We  have  alsc 
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alluded  to  the  departure  from  Britain  of  a  military  and  naval  arma- 
ment under  the  respective  commands  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  destined  for  the  same  coasts,  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
Henry  in  maintaining  the  royal  cause  there.  And  we  have  seen 
that  before  the  final  destination  of  Clinton  or  the  preparations  of 
Parker's  fleet  were  known  to  the  Americans,  General  Lee  was  sent 
to  New  York  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  former.  He  was 
there  just  in  time  to  frighten  Sir  Henry  away ;  and  soon  afterward, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  southern 
department,  we  find  him  in  Virginia,  interrupting  friendly  inter- 
course near  Norfolk,  between  the  baronet  and  Governor  Dunmore, 
and  frustrating  hostile  plans  against  the  coasts  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
To  Sir  Henry,  in  his  southward  voyage,  Lee  appeared  to  be  omni- 
present ;  and  when,  in  May,  Lord  Cornwallis  landed  some  troops 
upon  the  shores  of  Cape  Fear,  in  Brunswick,  and  desolated  the 
plantations  of  Colonel  Robert  Howe  and  some  of  his  whig  neigh- 
bors, under  the  guidance  of  tories,  the  alert  Lee,  making  his  wny 
in  that  direction,  interrupted  the  sport. 

Lee  was  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  early  in  April.  There  he 
found  much  food  for  his  censorious  spirit,  in  the  timidity  of  public 
men,  and  the  tardy  preparations  for  war.  "  I  am  sorry  to  grate 
your  ears  with  a  truth,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Washington  on  the 
fifth  of  April,  "  but  must,  at  all  events,  assure  you  that  the  provin- 
cial Congress  of  New  York  are  angels  of  decision,  when  compared 
with  your  countrymen,  the  committee  of  safety  assembled  at 
Williamsburg."  He  named  some  honorable  exceptions,  and  then 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  Virginia  forces.  He  found  the  regi- 
ments generally  complete  in  numbers,  and  composed  of  fine-look- 
ing men,  but  they  wTere  wretchedly  furnished  with  the  necessary 
implements  of  war.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  attack  Dunmore 
and  his  hordes  in  the  Elizabeth  river.  "  Had  I  only  eight  eighteen- 
pounders,"  he  said,  "  I  would  immediately,  at  all  events,  take  post 
on  Craney  island,"  which  commanded  the  Elizabeth  river  and  Hamp- 
ton roads,  but  they  could  not  be  procured.  Yet,  undismayed,  he 
pushed  forward  preparations  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  vicinity 
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of  Norfolk.  "If  I  succeed,"  he  said,  "I  .shall  come  in  for  a  sprig 
of  laurel." — "  This  essential  measure,"  he  continued,  "  might  have 
been  effected  long  ago,  but  the  same  apathy  and  oblique  squinting 
toward  what  the  milk-and-water  people  call  reconiliation,  the  pro- 
digious flattering  prospect  opened  by  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, were  strong  arguments  against  the  expense  of  gun-carriages 
and  intrenching  tools." 

Lee  had  just  despatched  this  letter  when  Captain  James  Ban  on 
arrived  at  Williamsburg,  with  an  intercepted  communication  from 
the  British  colonial  secretary  to  Governor  Eden,  of  Maryland, 
informing  him  of  the  armament  in  preparation  for  the  Virginia  or 
Carolina  coasts.  Barron  found  the  despatch  on  board  of  a  small 
vessel  he  had  captured,  which  had  been  sent  by  Lord  Dunmore  to 
Annapolis  to  convey  it.  It  was  laid  before  Lee  and  the  committee 
of  safety  at  Williamsburg,  and  the  former  wrote  immediately  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety  at  Baltimore,  recommending 
the  seizure  of  the  person  and  papers  of  Governor  Eden,  as  one 
who  was  holding  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
He  also  directed  him,  in  his  name,  to  employ  the  regular  troops  at 
Annapolis  for  the  purpose,  if  necessary. 

Maryland  was  then  quite  conservative,  and  Eden  was  highly 
popular  as  a  man,  for  he  was  courteous  and  kind  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  the  people,  public  and  private.  Lee's  letter,  therefore, 
made  a  great  stir;  but  he  declared  the  measure  to  be  "  not  only 
justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  but  absolutely  necessary." 
He  felt  assured  that  the  continental  Congress  would  approve  of 
the  measure.  And  so  they  did.  By  resolution  they  recommended 
the  committee  of  Baltimore  to  seize  Eden  and  his  papers,  and  send 
them  to  Philadelphia.  The  committee  moved  timidly,  and  before 
anything  of  the  kind  Avas  attempted,  Eden  went  on  board  the 
Foivcy  man-of-war,  and  abdicated  government  in  Maryland. 

A  little  later  Lee  received  by  express,  intelligence  of  the  arrival 
of  some  of  Parker's  fleet  in  the  Cape  Fear  river.  Acting  upon  the 
information  contained  in  the  despatch  to  Eden,  he  had  already 
detached  a  battalion  of  riflemen  toward  Halifax,  on  the  Roanoke,- 
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and  on  the  twelfth  of  May  he  set  out  in  the  same  direction  himself. 
His  journey  was  timely,  for  his  presence  gave  strength  to  the 
gathering  militia  of  the  North  state,  who  were  preparing  to  oppose 
the  British  forces  then  prowling  upon  their  coasts. 

Parker's  fleet  with  Cornwallis  had  arrived,  and  Clinton  was  in 
chief  command.  On  the  fifth  of  May  the  latter  issued  a  proclama- 
tion from  on  board  the  Pallas  transport,  offering  free  pardon  to  all 
who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  excepting  those  honored  arch- 
rebels,  Robert  Howe  and  Cornelius  Harnett.  The  former  was  then 
in  the  field ;  and  the  latter,  wdiom  Josiah  Quincy  called  "  the 
Samuel  Adams  of  North  Carolina,"  was  in  the  council.  But  Clin- 
ton's proclamation  affected  nothing.  Governor  Martin's  experience 
might  have  predicted  the  result.  The  battle  at  Moore's  Creek 
bridge  had  sounded  the  death  knell  of  royal  rule  in  the  province, 
and  this  was  soon  perceived  by  the  British  commanders.  So,  in  a 
spirit  of  petty  spite,  Cornwallis  landed  with  a  detachment,  and 
desolated  Howe's  plantation.  The  chief  exploit  of  his  troops  was 
an  attack  upon  three  old  women  in  the  mansion,  one  of  whom  was 
shot  through  the  hip  with  a  musket-ball,  another  was  stabbed  with 
a  bayonet,  and  the  third  was  knocked  down  with  the  butt  of  a 
musket.  This  was  the  first  of  those  barbarous  and  cruel  acts  com- 
mitted under  the  sanction  of  Cornwallis,  that  made  his  name 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  satanic  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  South. 

Apparently  satisfied  with  this  exploit,  and  also  satisfied  that 
every  hour  spent  in  the  Cape  Fear  was  lost,  the  whole  British  forca 
went  out  to  sea,  and  at  the  close  of  May  appeared  off  Dewees 
island  making  for  Charleston  harbor.  The  patriots  in  that  prov- 
ince, and  especially  those  of  the  capital,  had  been  extremely 
active  for  more  than  a  year,  and  were  quite  well  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  From  the  period  of  the  stamp-act  troubles,  the  whigs 
in  Charleston  had  been  vigilant  and  brave.  Gadsden  and  Laurens, 
the  Pinckneys,  Moultrie,  Drayton,  the  Rutledges,  and  others,  had 
stood  up  boldly  for  the  right  on  all  occasions.  And  as  the  gathering 
clouds  of  the  Revolution  grew  darker  and  darker,  they  were  more 
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find  more  active ;  and  at  the  moment  when  they  perceived  an 
appeal  to  arms  to  be  inevitable,  they  commenced  preparations  for 
the  contest.  They  organized  and  drilled  military  companies,  pro- 
cured arms,  and  seized  the  powder  belonging  to  the  province. 
They  also  sent  bold  men  in  a  small  vessel,  to  capture  a  British 
sloop  laden  with  powder  lying  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine. 
They  were  rewarded  with  success  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of 
powder.  A  part  of  this  supply  they  unselfishly  sent  north  for  the 
grand  army,  and  some  of  it  was  used  by  Arnold  and  his  men  at 
Quebec.  Those  Carolina  whigs  were  wise  as  well  as  vigilant ;  and 
when  Lord  William  Campbell  came  to  govern  the  province,  and 
used  swreet  and  friendly  words,  they  tested  his  sincerity,  found 
him  wanting  in  truthfulness  and  honor,  and  turned  their  backs 
upon  him. 

As  early  as  September,  1775,  Colonel  Moultrie  had,  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  Charleston,  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  a  small  fort  on  Sullivan's  island  in  the  harbor. 
The  garrison  fled  to  two  British  sloops-of-war  in  the  adjacent 
waters;  and  Lord  Campbell,  perceiving  the  storm  of  popular  in- 
dignation against  him  to  be  daily  increasing,  particularly  after  it 
became  known  that  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  incite  the  Indians 
on  the  frontier  to  lift  the  hatchet  for  the  king,  and  was  tampering 
with  the  tories  in  the  interior,  also  fled  to  these  vessels  for  shelter, 
and  abdicated  royal  power  in  South  Carolina. 

At  the  same  time,  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  island,  three  miles 
southward  from  Charleston,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  patri- 
ots. The  British  garrison  had  fled  to  the  sloops-of-war,  spiking 
the  cannon  when  they  left.  The  places  of  these  were  supplied 
with  perfect  ones,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  the  first 
republican  flag  ever  displayed  at  the  south,  of  which  we  have  any 
notice,  was  floating  over  the  main  bastion  of  the  fortress* 

*  Moultrie,  in  his  Memoirs  Bays  :  "As  there  was  no  national  flag  at  that  time,  I  was  desired  by 
the  council  of  safety  to  have  one  made,  upon  which,  as  the  state  troops  were  clothed  in  blue,  and 
the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  the  first  and  second  regiments,  who  wore  a  silver  crescent  on  the  front 
of  their  caps,  I  had  a  large  blue  flag  made,  with  a  crescent  in  the  dexter  coiner,  to  be  in  uniform 
with  the  trooos."     Vol.  i.,  p.  90. 
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Tn  January,  1776,  Colonel  Christopher  Gadsden  assumed  the 
control  of  all  the  troops  in  Charleston  and  vicinity,  and  held  that 
position  until  the  arrival  of  General  John  Armstrong,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  April,  who  had  been  promoted  to  brigadier  in  the  conti- 
nental service,  and  sent  southward  by  the  Congress  to  take  the 
chief  command  there.  The  king's  belligerent  speech  had  con- 
vinced the  Carolinians  that  there  was  little  hope  for  reconciliation ; 
and  in  March,  the  committee  of  safety  at  Charleston  ordered  Colo- 
nel Moultrie  to  construct  a  strong  fort  on  Sullivan's  island,  six 
miles  from  the  city,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  thousand  men, 
and  to  take  command  there.  Moultrie  immediately  set  about  the 
work,  and  constructed  it  in  sections  of  logs  of  the  soft  palmetto, 
filled  in  with  sand.  This  fort,  which  was  named  Sullivan,  was  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  defence  of  the  inner  harbor,  in  connection  with 
Fort  Johnson,  against  any  fleet  England  was  likely  to  send  to  one 
point  in  America.  This  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  for  the  fort 
did  noble  service  in  the  conflict  that  speedily  ensued. 

Important  changes  were  made  at  this  time.  First  of  all  the  civil 
government  was  revised  ;  a  temporary  constitution  was  adopted ; 
and  the  legislature  under  it  was  called  the  general  assembly  of 
South  Carolina,  having  all  the  powers  of  supreme  local  government. 
The  consummation  of  this  change  gave  great  joy  to  the  people.* 
John  Rutledge,  one  of  the  stanchest  whigs  of  the  South,  was  ap- 
pointed president  with  the  actual  powers  of  governor  yf  and  under 

*  "  Two  young  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  in  this  city,  who  were  in  Charleston  when  their 
new  constitution  was  promulgated,  and  when  their  new  governor,  and  council,  and  assembly,  walked 
out  in  procession,  attended  by  the  guards,  company  of  cadets,  light-horse,  &c,  told  roe  that  they 
tvere  beheld  by  the  people  with  transport  and  tears  of  joy.  The  people  gazed  at  them  with  a  kind 
of  rapture.  They  both  told  me  that  the  reflection  that  these  were  gentlemen  whom  they  all  loved, 
esteemed,  and  revered;  gentlemen  of  their  own  choice  —  whom  they  could  trust,  and  whom  they 
could  displace  if  any  one  of  them  should  behave  amiss,  affected  them  so  they  could  not  help  cry- 
ing."— Jofin  Adams  to  Ms  wife,  May  17,  1776. 

t  John  Rutledge  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  with  his  father,  in  17S5.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  returned  to  his  adopted  country  in  1761.  Early  in  the 
republican  ranks,  he  was  honored  with  their  unlimited  confidence,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  represent  South  Carolina  in  the  first  continental  Congress,  in  1774.  When  the  new  and 
permanent  constitution  of  South  Carolina  was  framed,  in  1778,  he  opposed  it  because  it  was  too 
democratic  ;  but  his  scruples  were  removed,  and  in  1779  he  was  chosen  governor  under  it,  with  the 
power,  temporarily  conferred,  of  a  dictator.  He  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  and  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  state  with  skill  and  energy  until  the  fall  of  Charleston,  in  1780.     After  the  war 
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his  efficient  management,  preparations  for  the  expected  enemy 
were  carried  on  vigorously.  And  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
having  full  confidence  in  the  chief-magistrate  and  his  council,  wisely 
vested  him  and  his  chosen  advisers  with  full  executive  power  to 
administer  the  government  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature. 

Putledge  and  his  friends  used  this  power  fully  but  discreetly. 
When  rumors  of  the  hostile  preparations  in  England  reached 
Charleston,  the  governor  immediately  authorized  the  construction 
of  military  works  near  the  city,  at  eligible  places.  On  the  first 
of  June,  full  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  at  vari- 
ous points  around  the  harbor,  from  Fort  Johnson  on  the  south  to 
Iladdrell's  Point  on  the  north.  Fort  Sullivan  was  then  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  a  fleet  of  forty  or  fifty  sail 
appeared  at  anchor  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Sullivan's  island. 
It  was  the  naval  force  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  bearing  the  troops  of 
Clinton  and  Cornwallis  to  the  attack  on  Charleston.  The  civil  and 
military  authorities,  ever  on  the  alert,  now  became  most  active. 
Governor  Rutledge  caused  the  concerted  alarm-signals  to  be  fired, 
and  sent  expresses  to  the  militia  officers  of  the  surrounding  country, 
ordering  them  to  muster  their  forces  and  repair  to  the  capital  with 
all  possible  speed.  The  summons  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
every  hour  the  republican  army  was  augmented  by  hundreds  of 
yeomen  eager  for  the  fray.  Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
of  June,  the  whole  British  fleet  appeared  off  Charleston  bar,  and 
almost  at  the  same  hour,  General  Lee  arrived,  bringing  with  him 
some  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  troops.  These,  added  to  those 
brought  earlier  by  General  Armstrong,  and  the  militia  battalions, 
made  an  available  force  of  almost  six  thousand  men. 

Lee  was  hailed  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  for  all  minds  at 
the  South  were  captivated  with  the  idea  of  his  great  military 
prowess,  skill,  and  experience.     When,  on  his  arrival,  he  assumed 

he  was  first  a  judge  of  the  rourt  of  chancery,  and  in  1789,  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  elevated  to 
the  scat  of  chief-justice  of  the  United  States  in  1796.     He  died  in  July,  I8U0. 
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the  supreme  command,  new  courage  seemed  to  pervade  the  repub- 
lican ranks ;  and  being  well  pleased  with  what  had  been  already 
done,  he  joined  heartily  in  efforts  with  Governor  Rutledge  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  defences  of  the  city.  Believing  that  the  first 
attack  would  be  made  upon  the  town,  and  that  very  speedily, 
everything  was  done  to  promote  facility  in  the  construction  of 
defensive  works.  Martial  law  was  declared.  Valuable  storehouses 
ivpon  the  wharves  were  taken  down  to  make  room  for  a  line  of 
defences  alony;  the  water's  edge.  The  streets  were  barricaded  ;  and 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  lead,  many  window-sashes  made  of 
that  metal  were  melted  into  bullets.  Seven  hundred  negroes  who 
belonged  to  loyalists  were  pressed  into  the  service ;  and  the  money 
and  papers  of  tories  and  the  lukewarm  whigs,  were  seized,  for  the 
moment,  and  the  owners  subjected  to  strict  surveillance. 

Had  the  British  forces,  on  their  arrival,  immediately  crossed  the 
bar  and  attacked  the  forts  and  city,  they  might  have  secured  an 
easy  triumph.  But  they  were  tardy,  and  apparently  fearful. 
Three  weeks  wore  away  before  they  made  a  bold  push  for  victory. 
Then  it  was  too  late.  Both  parties,  in  the  meantime,  were  active, 
the  Americans  especially  so ;  and  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  landed 
several  hundred  troops  upon  Long  Island,  eastward  of  Sullivan's 
island,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Fort  Sullivan,  he  found,  upon 
the  verge  of  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  two  islands,  a 
formidable  battery  ready  to  dispute  his  passage,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Thompson,  of  the  South  Carolina  rangers  and 
others.*  Here  was  a  real  cause  for  delay,  and  some  time  was  con- 
sumed, by  the  British,  in  constructing  batteries  to  oppose  Thomp- 
son's, and  to  cover  the  boats  when  they  should  attempt  the  pas- 
sage. 

During  those  three  weeks,  Moultrie  and  his  men  were  very  dili- 
gent in  strengthening  their  little  palmetto  fort ;  and  proper  disposi- 
tions were  made  of  the  other  troops.     Lee  made  his  headquarters 

*  Colonel  Thompson's  force  consisted  of  three  hundred  riflemen  of  his  own  regiment;  two 
hundred  North'Carolina  regulars  under  Colonel  Clarke,  two  hundred  South  Carolina  militia  under 
Colonel  Horrey,  and  the  Raccoon  company  of  militia  riflemen.  They  had  an  eightcen-pounder 
and  a  fieldpiece. 
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at  Haddrell's  Point,  where  a  strong  force,  under  General  Armstrong, 
was  stationed;  and  Colonel  Gadsden  commanded  the  first  regi- 
ment of  South  Carolina  regulars,  at  Fort  Johnson.  The  works 
along  the  city  front  were  well  manned ;  and  from  the  first  the 
republicans  had  been  in  excellent  spirits.  Lee,  however,  confessed 
that  he  felt  fearful  at  times.  He  had  but  little  confidence  in  the 
troops,  and  he  regarded  Fort  Sullivan  as  a  frail  affair,  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  capacity  of  the  palmetto  to  resist  the  force  of  balls. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  urged  Moultrie  to  construct  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  channel  from  the  rear  of  the  island  to  the  main, 
over  which  he  might  retreat,  not  doubting  that  the  necessity  would 
arise.  On  this  point  he  was  very  anxious,  and  repeatedly  spoke 
of  the  bridge.  But  Moultrie  had  no  such  fears.  "  For  my  part," 
he  said,  "  I  never  was  uneasy  on  not  having  a  retreat,  because  I 
never  imagined  that  the  enemy  could  force  me  to  that  necessity ;" 
and  when  the  battle  commenced,  he  had  no  other  mode  of  escape 
than  in  boats. 

Toward  the  middle  of  June,  Clinton  sent  a  proclamation  on 
shore,  offering  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
at  the  same  time,  Admiral  Parker's  flag-ship,  the  Bristol,  of  fifty 
guns,  was  taken  safely  over  the  bar  into  the  harbor,  after  removing 
her  cannon.  The  people  laughed  at  Sir  Henry's  proclamation,  and 
were  not  alarmed  hy  the  presence  of  the  Bristol  in  the  harbor. 
On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  Experiment,  another  fifty-gun  ship,  got 
over  the  bar  in  the  same  wa}T,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
frigates  Active,  Actwon,  Solehay,  Syren,  and  Sphjnx,  of  twenty-eight 
guns  each;  the  Ranger,  sloop,  and  Thunder,  bomb,  of  twenty-eight 
guns  each,  and  the  Friendship,  of  twenty-two  guns.  These  com- 
posed the  attacking  squadron. 

At  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  Admiral 
Parker,  on  board  the  Bristol,  made  the  signal  for  attack.  The 
Thunder  advanced,  and  opened  the  conflict  by  throwing  shells 
upon  the  fort.  She  was  followed  by  the  others,  with  springs  upon 
their  cables;  and  at  a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock  they  anchored 
in  front  of  the  fort. 
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The  little  fortress  had  about  thirty  cannon  mounted,  consisting 
of  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-two  pounders,  and  was  manned 
by  only  four  hundred  and  thirty  men,  under  Moultrie.  Among 
them  was  the  afterward  famous  partisan  leader,  Francis  Marion, 
who  then  received  his  first  practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  actual 
war.  They  were  all  determined  men,  and  felt  no  fear,  and  the 
moment  the  invading  fleet  cast  anchor,  they  open  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade upon  them,  with  terrible  effect.  Each  vessel  returned  the 
compliment  by  a  broadside  that  seemed  sufficient  to  scatter  the 
little  fort  to  the  winds.  But  the  iron  storm  fell  almost  harmlessly. 
The  balls  sent  into  the  spongy  palmetto  logs,  produced  no  fracture, 
and  instead  of  weakening  the  fort,  actually  lent  it  strength. 

When  the  battle  commenced,  Lee  was  trying  to  reach  the  island 
in  a  small  boat,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  strong  concurrent  wind 
and  tide.  "  I  never  in  my  life,"  he  said,  a  felt  so  uneasy ;  and  what 
added  to  my  uneasiness  was,  that  I  knew  our  stock  of  ammunition 
was  miserably  low.  I  once  thought  of  ordering  the  commanding 
officer  to  spike  his  guns,  and  when  his  ammunition  was  spent,  to 
retreat  with  as  little  loss  as  possible." 

Lee's  young  aid  (Mr.  Byrd)  succeeded  in  crossing  to  the  island, 
and  reported  to  his  commander  the  fact  that  the  garrison  were  in 
high  spirits.  Lee  then  crossed  over  in  order  to  animate  them  by 
his  presence;  "but  I  found,"  he  said,  "they  had  no  occasion  for 
such  encouragement." — "The  cool  courage  they  displayed,"  he 
continued,  "  astonished  and  enraptured  me,  for  I  do  assure  you, 
my  dear  general,  I  never  experienced  a  hotter  fire.  Twelve  full 
hours  it  was  continued  without  intermission.  The  noble  fellows 
who  were  mortally  wounded,  conjured  their  brethren  never  to 
abandon  the  standard  of  liberty.  Those  who  lost  their  limbs 
deserted  not  their  posts.  Upon  the  whole  they  acted  like  Romans 
in  the  third  century."* 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  ships  to  attack  Fort 
Sullivan,  Clinton's  batteries  upon  Long  island  and  floating  batteries 
in  the  creek,  opened  upon  Thompson's ;  and  a  portion  of  the  British 

*  Lee  to  Washington,  July  1,  1776. 
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land  force  embarked  in  boats,  under  cover  of  their  artillery,  to  force 
their  way  to  Sullivan's  island,  and  assail  the  fort  on  its  westward  and 
unfinished  side.  At  the  same  time,  Parker,  having  perceived  the 
weakness  of  the  fort  on  that  side,  ordered  the  Acfcuon,  Sphynx,  and 
Syren,  to  take  a  position  in  the  channel  so  as  to  enfilade  the  garri- 
son. But  both  attempts  failed.  Clinton's  whole  regular  force  on 
Long  Island  was  about  two  thousand  troops,  and  between  five  and 
six  hundred  seamen,  while  Colonel  Thompson  had  only  two  cannon, 
but  his  riflemen  were  among  the  best  marksmen  in  the  province. 
With  these  he  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  Several  times  Clinton's 
boats  advanced,  and  when  within  musket-shot,  Thompson's  troops 
would  open  a  destructive  fire  from  the  battery  and  small  arms.  At 
last  this  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  Clinton's  troops  were  with- 
drawn. Meanwhile  the  three  frigates  had  struck  upon  a  shoal  called 
the  Middle  Ground,  and  were  dreadfully  battered  by  shots  from  the 
fort.  Two  of  them  at  length  got  off,  with  some  damage,  but  the 
Actceon  was  so  thoroughly  grounded  that  she  could  not  be  moved. 

While  these  more  remote  operations  were  in  progress,  the  battle 
was  raging  furiously  between  the  fort  and  the  fleet.  "  While  the 
continued  thunder  from  the  ships,"  said  a  British  writer,  "  seemed 
sufficient  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the  bravest  enemy,  and  daunt 
the  courage  of  the  most  veteran  soldier,  the  return  made  by  the 
fort  could  not  fail  of  calling  for  the  respect,  as  well  as  of  highly 
incommoding  the  brave  seamen  of  Britain.  In  the  midst  of  that 
dreadful  war  of  artillery,  they  stuck  with  the  greatest  firmness  and 
constancy  to  their  guns,  fired  deliberately  and  slowly,  and  took  a 
cool  and  effective  aim.  The  ships  suffered  accordingly ;  they  were 
torn  to  pieces,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Never  did  British 
valor  shine  more  conspicuous,  and  never  did  our  marines,  in  an 
engagement  of  the  same  nature  with  any  foreign  enemy,  experi- 
ence as  rude  an  encounter.  The  springs  of  the  Bristol's  cable 
being  cut  by  the  shot,  she  lay  for  some  time  exposed  in  such  a 
manner  to  the  enemy's  fire  as  to  be  most  dreadfully  raked.  The 
brave  Captain  Morris  [who  commanded  the  Actccoii],  after  receiving 
a  number  of  wounds,  which  would  have  sufficiently  justified  a  gal- 
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lant  man  in  retiring  from  his  station,  still  with  a  noble  obstinacy 
disdained  to  quit  his  duty,  until  his  arm  being  at  length  shot  off, 
he  was  carried  away  in  a  condition  which  did  not  afford  a  possi- 
bility of  recovery.  It  is  said  that  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Bristol 
svas  at  one  time  cleared  of  every  person  but  the  commodore,  who 
stood  alone,  a  spectacle  of  intrepidity  and  firmness  which  have 
seldom  been  equalled,  never  exceeded.  The  others  on  that  deck 
were  either  killed  or  carried  down  to  have  their  wounds  dressed. 
Nor  did  Captain  Scott,  of  the  Experiment,  miss  his  share  of  the 
danger  or  glory,  who,  besides  the  loss  of  an  arm,  received  so  many 
other  wounds  that  his  life  was  at  first  despaired  of."* 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  garrison  ceased  firing,  and 
the  British  thought  the  fort  was  abandoned.  It  was  only  a  lull  in 
the  storm  of  battle,  because  the  powder  of  the  republicans  was 
exhausted.  Lee  soon  sent  them  a  supply  from  Haddrell's  Point, 
and  with  it  a  note  to  Colonel  Moultrie,  from  Governor  Rutledge, 
written  with  a  pencil  on  a  strip  of  paper,  saying:  "I  send  you  five 
hundred  pounds  of  powder.  I  think  you  may  be  supplied  well 
from  Haddrell's.  You  know  our  collection  is  not  very  great. 
Honor  and  victory,  my  good  sir,  to  you,  and  our  worthy  country- 
men with  you."  The  roaring  of  cannon  was  speedily  resumed, 
and  the  contest  raged  furiously  until  sunset,  when  it  slacked,  and 
at  half-past  nine  ceased  altogether.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  shat- 
tered vessels  slipped  their  cables,  and  withdrew  to  Five-Fathom 
Hole,  about  two  miles  northeastward  of  Fort  Johnson,  except  the 
Actccon,  which  remained  aground. 

The  loss  on  board  the  ships  was  dreadful.  Every  man  stationed 
on  the  quarter-decks  of  the  vessels,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Morris  soon  afterward  died 
of  his  wounds.  Forty  men  were  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded 
on  board  the  Bristol,  and  Parker  received  a  slight  contusion.  The 
Experiment  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  ninety-nine.  Lord  William 
Campbell,  the  fugitive  royal  governor  of  the  province,  who  was 
serving  as  a  volunteer,  was  badly  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the 

*  Burke's  Annual  Register. 
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Bristol  had  not  less  than  seventy  balls  put  through  her;  and  when 
the  spring  of  her  cable  was  cut,  she  swung  round  with  her  stern 
towaid  the  fort,  and  instantly  every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  vessel  hurled  its  shot  upon  her.  The  American  loss 
was  comparatively  trifling.  Only  ten  of  the  garrison  were  killed, 
and  twenty  wounded,  most  of  whom  were  injured  by  cannon-balls 
that  passed  through  the  embrasures.  Although  the  Thunder  bomb 
cast  more  than  fifty  shells  into  the  fort,  not  one  of  them  did  serious 
damage,  for  within  was  a  large  moat  filled  with  water,  into  which 
most  of  them  fell,  and  the  fuses  were  extinguished.  After  the 
battle  twelve  hundred  British  shot  of  different  sizes,  were  picked 
up  in  and  around  the  fort,  and  a  great  number  of  thirteen-inch 
shells. 

While  the  battle  was  raging,  and  the  roar  of  three  hundred 
cannon  shook  the  city,  the  roofs,  windows,  balconies,  and  every 
accessible  elevation  in  the  town,  were  filled  with  anxious  spectators, 
who,  like  those  in  Boston  a  year  before,  when  Breed's  hill  was  red 
with  blood  and  the  British  uniforms,  had  friends  in  the  fray.  In 
terrible  suspense  they  watched  and  listened  during  that  long  sum- 
mer afternoon,  but  could  not  get  tidings  of  either  victory  or  defeat. 
Early  in  the  engagement  the  crescent  flag  of  Moultrie's  regiment, 
that  floated  over  one  of  the  bastions,  disappeared ;  and  it  seemed, 
to  the  spectators,  as  if  the  sun  of  hope  had  gone  down  with  that 
banner.  But  it  soon  rose  again;  and  through  the  weary  hours  of 
the  day  it  fluttered  proudly  in  the  breeze,  continually  gladdening 
the  heart  of  the  spectators  with  hope.  Its  staff  had  been  cut  by  a 
cannon-ball,  and  it  fell  upon  the  sand  outside  the  fort.  The  next 
moment  a  young  sergeant  named  Jasper,  one  of  Marion's  recruits 
from  the  Pedee,  leaped  from  the  parapet,  walked  deliberately  upon 
the  beach  the  whole  length  of  the  fort,  picked  up  the  flag,  mounted 
the  bastion,  affixed  the  banner  to  a  sponge-staff,  and  driving  that 
into  a  secure  place,  left  the  blue  standard  floating  defiantly  over 
the  spot  from  which  it  had  fallen.     The  shield  of  God's  providence 
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was:  surely  around  the  brave  Sergeant  Jasper,  for  the  iron  hail  was 
falling  thick  and  fast  upon  every  square  yard  of  the  beleaguered 
fortress.  His  companions  in  the  fort  hailed  his  return  with  a  shout ; 
and  when,  on  the  following  morning,  Governor  Rutledge  visited 
the  fort  and  heard  the  story  of  Jasper's  exploit,  he  thanked  the 
gallant  subaltern  in  the  name  of  their  common  country,  presented 
him  with  his  own  beautiful  small-sword  which  hung  upon  his  thigh, 
and  offered  him  a  lieutenant's  commission.  The  young  hero,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  modestly  refused  the  latter,  saying :  "  I 
am  not  fit  to  keep  officer's  company ;  I  am  but  a  sergeant." 

The  British  fleet  was  so  terribly  smitten  that  it  could  not  re- 
sume the  conflict  in  the  morning.  The  Adceon  was  still  hopelessly 
aground,  and  at  dawn  many  shots  were  hurled  upon  her  from  the 
fort.  Parker,  by  signal,  immediately  ordered  her  crew,  to  set  fire 
to  and  abandon  her.  They  did  so,  leaving  the  colors  flying  and 
the  guns  loaded.  When  they  had  departed  some  Americans 
boarded  the  burning  vessel,  secured  her  colors  as  a  trophy,  fired 
her  guns  at  the  enemy,  carried  off  the  ship's  bell,  and  fled  with 
three  boats  loaded  with  stores.  Half  an  hour  later  she  blew  up 
and  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

At  the  same  early  hour  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  another  effort  to 
lead  his  land  troops  from  Long  island  to  Sullivan's  island,  but  Thomp- 
son confronted  him  with  such  hot  volleys  that  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  behind  his  batteries.  All  hope  for  success  against  the 
"rebels"  now  perished,  and  the  British  fleet  withdrew  to  Long 
Island  to  recruit,  preparatory  to  a  voyage  northward.  Toward 
the  close  of  July,  Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  with  their  troops,  sailed 
in  transports  for  New  York,  escorted  by  the  Solchay  frigate,  with 
Sir  Peter  Parker  on  board.  They  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the 
first  of  August,  and  joined  the  forces  under  the  brothers  Howe 
in  operations  against  the  republican  army  at  New  York  and  on 
Long  Island. 

This  repulse  of  the  enemy  produced  the  greatest  joy  among  the 
patriots  of  the  South,  and  the  name  of  Moultrie  was  upon  every 
lip  as  the  savior,  not  only  of  Charleston,  but  of  the  entire  Caro- 
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linas,  from  the  tread  of  the  invader.  "I  should  have  thanked  yon 
and  your  garrison  this  morning,  i*is-a-vis"  wrote  Lee  from  Charles- 
ton, at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  twenty-ninth,  "but  am 
prevented  by  a  great  deal  of  business.  I  do  most  heartily  thank 
you  all,  ami  shall  do  you  justice  in  my  letters  to  Congress."  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  wrote  to  Moultrie  on  the  same  day — "My  very  par- 
ticular thanks  are  due  to  you  and  the  brave  officers  and  men  in  your 
garrison  for  their  heroic  behavior  yesterday.  I  beg  that  you  will 
receive  them  yourself,  and  make  them  acceptable  to  the  gentlemen, 
officers,  and  soldiers."  From  Fort  Johnson,  Colonel  Gadsden  wrote 
on  the  first  of  July  —  "I  most  heartily  congratulate  the  colony  on 
the  drubbing  you  gave  those  fellows  the  other  day,  and  only  wish 
you  had  had  powder  enough,  that  it  might  have  been  complete." 

Honors,  other  than  mere  thanks,  also  awaited  Moultrie.  On  the 
day  when  the  British  left  Charleston  harbor,  Mrs.  Bernard  Elliot,  in 
the  name  of  the  women  of  Charleston,  presented  to  him,  for  his 
regiment,  a  pair  of  elegant  colors,  one  of  them  of  blue  and  the 
other  of  red  silk,  richly  embroidered  by  their  own  fair  hands.* 
The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  changed  the  name  of  the  little 
palmetto  fortress  to  Fort  Moultrie.  Its  brave  defender  was  commis 
sioned  a  brigadier ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  the  continental 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Moultrie,  Lee,  and 
Thompson,  and  the  officers  and  men  under  their  command.")" 

*  Three  years  afterward  these  colors  were  planted  upon  the  walls  of  Savannah  by  the  brave 
Jasper  and  his  compatriots,  Bush  and  Hume,  when  the  French  and  American  armies,  under 
D'Estaing  and  Lincoln,  were  beleaguering  that  city.  The  French  flag  had  been  just  raised  near 
ihein  by  one  of  D'Estaing's  aids,  when  he,  with  Bush  and  Hume,  fell  mortally  wounded,  leaving 
their  colors  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Lieutenant  Gray,  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  seeing  his 
comrades  fall,  seized  the  standards  and  kept  them  erect.  lie  too,  soon  fell,  when  Jasper  sprang 
forward,  secured  the  colors  of  his  regiment,  fastened  them  firmly  upon  the  parapet,  and  waved  his 
cap  in  triumph,  when  he  fell,  pierced  by  a  rifle-ball.  He  was  carried  to  the  rear  and  died.  His  last 
words  were  —  "  Tell  Mrs.  Elliot  I  lost  my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to  our  regiment." 
The  colors  were  saved,  and  seven  months  afterward  they  were  captured  by  the  British,  when  Charles- 
ton fell  into  their  hands,  and  they  are  now  trophies  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Jasper's  name  lives 
in  history,  ami  Jasper  square,  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  commemorates  that  and  his  gallant  deed. 

t  "  William  Moultrie  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  born  in  1730.  We  find  him  first 
in  public  service  as  an  officer,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Cherokees  in  1760.  He  was  also  in 
subsequent  expeditions  against  that  unhappy  people.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was 
among  the  earliest  in  South  Carolina  to  take  the  field  on  the  republican  side.  His  defence  of  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's  island  in  1776,  gave  him  great  eclat,  and  caused  his  promotion  to  brigadier.  He 
gained  a  battle  over  the  British  near  Beaufort,  in  1779  ;  and  in  May,  17so,  was  second  in  command 
when   Charleston  was  besieged.     He  went  to  Philadelphia  while  a  prisoner-of-war,  and  did  not  re 
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From  all  parts  of  the  continent,  wherever  republican  hearts  were 
beating,  voices  were  heard  uttering  sentiments  of  warmest  grati- 
tude to  the  heroes  of  Charleston  harbor;  and  Washington,  in 
announcing  the  triumph  to  his  army,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July, 
which  was  then  in  daily  expectation  of  an  attack  from  a  stronger 
British  force  that  blockaded  New  York  harbor,  said :  "  This  gen- 
erous example  of  our  troops  under  like  circumstances  with  us,  the 
general  hopes,  will  animate  every  officer  and  soldier  to  imitate  and 
even  outdo  them,  when  the  enemy  shall  make  the  same  attempt 
on  us.  With  such  a  bright  example  before  us,  of  what  can  be  done 
by  brave  men  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country,  we  shall  be 
loaded  with  a  double  share  of  shame  and  infamy  if  we  do  not 
acquit  ourselves  with  courage,  and  manifest  a  determined  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  or  die." 

This  contlict,  one  of  the  severest  that  occurred  during  the  long 
war  of  the  Revolution,  was  properly  regarded  by  both  parties  as 
very  important.  At  that  moment  Lord  Howe  wras  upon  the  ocean 
bearing  the  credentials  of  a  commissioner  to  settle  all  disputes,  and 
of  a  commander  to  prosecute  the  wTar,  if  the  Americans  should  re- 
fuse submission  to  the  humiliating  terms  to  be  proposed  by  Great 
Britain.  This  discomfiture  rendered  a  reconciliation  less  likely 
than  it  would  have  been  had  the  invaders  been  victorious,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  disastrous  to  the  royal  cause.  It  diminished  the 
traditional  reverence  for  British  power  which  had  ever  filled  the 
minds  of  the  colonists.  The  republicans  were  animated  with  fresh 
courage  by  the  event,  while  British  pride  was  humbled  by  having 
its  boastful  ships-of-war,  in  their  first  encounter  with  the  "rebels," 
vanquished,  shattered,  disabled,  and  driven  to  sea  in  disgrace,  bear- 
ing away  in  deep  mortification  two  of  her  ablest  generals  and 
their  well-disciplined  troops.  The  victory  was  complete ;  and  for 
three   years    South   Carolina   was   comparatively   quiet,   while   the 

turn  to  South  Carolina  until  1782.  He  was  several  times  chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and  retired 
from  public  life  only  when  the  infirmities  of  age  demanded  repose.  He  published  his  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Revolution,'  which  related  to  the  war  in  the  South,  in  two  volumes,  in  1802,  printed  by  David 
Longworth,  of  New  York.  Governor  Moultrie  died  at  Charleston,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Sep- 
tember. 1805,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years." — Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  Involution. 
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tempest  of  war  was  sweeping  over  regions  of  the  North.  Yet 
these  southrons  were  not  idle  listeners  to  the  roar  of  cannon  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  flocked  thither  in 
hundreds,  under  brave  leaders,  to  do  battle  for  their  common  coun- 
try. The  patriots  of  that  war  were  not  divided  by  sectional  inter- 
ests. There  was  no  geographical  line  over  which  men  hesitated 
to  pass.  A  desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  New  England  people, 
was  a  twin-sentiment  with  love  for  his  own  fireside,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Carolinian  and  Georgian;  and  the  bosom  of  the  "  Green-Moun 
tain  Boy"  heaved  as  strongly  with  emotions  of  joy  when  a  blow  for 
freedom  was  successfully  dealt  among  the  rice-fields  of  the  South, 
as  when  the  shout  of  victory  went  up  from  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 
Yet  sectional  feelings  did  sometimes  produce  serious  heart-burnings 
among  the  troops  under  Washington  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1776,  and  at  times,  not  only  disturbed  the  general 
harmony  of  the  camp,  but  menaced  the  army  with  dissolution. 
But  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
influence  of  military  discipline,  at  length  harmonized  these  dis- 
cordant elements  in  a  great  measure ;  and  the  soldiers  from  differ- 
ent provinces  fought  together  cheerfully  and  zealously  for  the  good 
of  their  common  country. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    PUBLIC    MIND ASPIRATIONS    FOR  POLITICAL    INDEPENDENCE  — 

EARLY  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THIS  IDEA PUBLIC  MOVEMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE  FIRST  ACTION  OF  CONGRESS  ON    THE  SUBJECT A    BOLDER  STEP 

RICHARD  HENRY  LEE'S  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  ABSOLUTE  INDEPENDENCE ARTI- 
CLES OF  CONFEDERATION  PROPOSED THE  COLONIES  DECLARED  FREE  AND  IN- 
DEPENDENT   STATES    BY  RESOLUTION DEBATES  ON    THE  DECLARATION  AND   ITS 

ADOPTION FORM  OF  THE  DECLARATION — ITS  PROMULGATION    AND    EFFECTS 

ITS    RECEPTION    BY    THE    ARMY THE    KING'S    STATUE     DESTROYED SCENES    IN 

NEW  YORK IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DECLARATION  CONSIDERED. 

While  important  military  operations  were  in  progress  throughout 
the  colonies,  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  British  and  German  forces 
sent  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  men  were  much  occupied  with 
questions  of  local  interest,  having  reference,  however,  to  the  com- 
mon good,  a  mighty  change,  silently  but  powerfully  like  the  un- 
folding of  the  seasons,  and  big  with  solemn  results,  was  working  in 
the  public  mind.  And  when  the  trees  blossomed  on  the  New 
England  hills,  and  southern  forests  were  bowed  with  their  wealth 
of  foliage,  that  change  was  as  palpable  as  the  transfiguration  of  the 
face  of  nature.  Loyalty  as  strong  as  ever  bound  any  nation  to- 
gether, was  no  longer  a  controlling  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonists,  and  in  its  place  was  a  burning  desire  for 
Independence. 

The  tone  of  the  king's  speech,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  ministry  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  and  winter  of  1776, 
caused  the  colonists,  who  had  hoped  even  against  hope,  for  justice 
and  conciliation,  to  pause  and  ask  the  significant  question — "What 
advantage  have  we  in  a  political  connection  with  a  power  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity  ?"  To  this  question  there 
arose    simultaneously    from    every    colony    the    response — "None 
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whatever;"  and  the  great  heart  of  America  beat  in  unison  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  English  historian  and  novelist,  who  had  re- 
cently said  in  verse  : — 

"  Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share, 
Lord  of  the  Ho?i-henrt  and  eagle-eye ; 
Thy  steps  I  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky." 

It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  aspira- 
tions for  political  independence  first  became  a  prevailing  sentiment 
among  the  people  of  the  colonies.  The  thought,  no  doubt,  was 
cherished  in  many  minds  years  before  it  found  expression ;  but  it 
was  not  a  subject  for  public  discussion  more  than  a  few  months 
before  it  was  brought  before  Congress  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of 
Virginia.  A  few  men,  among  whom  were  Samuel  Adams,  Doctor 
Franklin,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Timothy  D wight, 
and  Thomas  Paine,  seem  to  have  had  an  early  impression  that 
political  independence  was  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  under  which 
the  colonies  groaned ;  yet  these  ideas,  when  expressed,  met  with 
little  favor,  even  among  the  most  ardent  patriots.*  English  writers 
declare  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  colonists  aimed  at  political  inde- 
pendence ;  and  Chalmers  asserts  that  there  wrere  documents  among 
those  of  the  board  of  trade  to  prove  that  such  had  been  the  desire 
and  intent  of  the  colonists  through  every  administration,  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  in  1688.  As  early  as  1773, 
according  to  Mr.  Wirt,  Patrick  Henry,  speaking  of  Great  Britain, 
said  :  "  She  ivill  drive  us  to  extremities  ;  no  accommodation  will  take 

*  "I  urged,"  says  Doctor  Dwight,  "in  conversation  with  several  gentlemen  of  great  respecta- 
bility, firm  Whigs,  and  my  intimate  friends,  the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and  alleged  for  this  measure  the  very  same  argu- 
ments which  afterward  were  generally  considered  as  decisive,  but  found  them  disposed  to  give  me 
and  my  arguments  a  hostile  and  contemptuous,  instead  of  a  cordial  reception.  Yet,  at  this  time, 
all  the  resentment  and  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  odious  measures  of  Parliament,  by  the  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  conduct  of  the  British  agents  in  this  country,  and  by  the  recent  battles  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Breed's  hill,  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  These  gentlemen  may  be  considered  as  representa- 
tives of  the  great  body  of  the  thinking  men  in  this  country.  A  few  may,  perhaps,  be  excepted,  but 
none  of  these  durst  at  that  time  openly  declare  their  opinions  to  the  public.  For  myself,  I  regarded 
the  die  as  cast,  and  the  hopes  of  reconciliation  as  vanished,  and  believed  that  the  colonists  would 
never  be  able  to  defend  themselves  unless  they  renounced  'heir  dependence  on  Great  Britain." — 
Dwight's  T.-avels  in  New  England,  i.,  150. 
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place ;  hostilities  mil  soon  commence ;  and  a  desperate  and  bloody 
touch  it  will  be."  This,  Mr.  Wirt  asserts,  was  said  in  the  presence 
of  Colonel  Samuel  Overton,  who  at  once  asked  Mr.  Henry  if  he 
thought  the  colonies  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  successfully  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain.  "I  will  be  candid  with  you,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Henry.  "  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  able,  alone,  to  cope 
with  so  powerful  a  nation  ;  but,"  continued  he,  rising  from  his  chair 
with  great  animation,  "  where  is  France  ?  where  is  Spain  ?  where  is 
Holland  ?  the  natural  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Where  will  they 
be  all  this  while  ?  Do  you  suppose  they  will  stand  by,  idle  and 
indifferent  spectators  to  the  contest?  Will  Louis  XVI.  be  asleep 
all  this  time  ?  Believe  me,  no !  When  Louis  XVI.  shall  be  satis- 
fied, by  our  serious  opposition  and  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  all  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  is  gone,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  he  furnish  us  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing ;  and  not 
with  them  only,  but  he  will  send  his  fleets  and  armies  to  fight  our 
battles  for  us ;  he  will  form  a  treaty  with  us,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, against  our  unnatural  mother.  Spain  and  Holland  will  join 
the  confederation  !  Our  independence  will  be  established  !  and  we 
shall  take  our  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth !"  How  liter- 
ally  these  predictions  were  soon  fulfilled  the  pen  of  history  has 
already  recorded.* 

As  early  as  1761,  James  Otis  evinced  his  perception  of  the  prob- 
ability of  a  political  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain ; 
and  more  than  ten  years  earlier,  Samuel  Adams  had  hinted  at  it  in 
one  of  his  published  essays.  Doctor  Franklin  believed  it  possible 
in  1754 ;  and  in  1774,  he  talked  of  it  publicly,  as  a  probable  event. 
It  was  an  earnest  desire  in  the  heart  of  John  Adams  from  the  day 
when  the  Boston  port-bill  went  into  operation,  and  to  that  end  he 
talked,  and  wrote,  and  labored,  until  the  desired  result  was  accom- 
plished. But  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  second  continental 
Congress,  in  May,  1775,  there  was  no  serious  thought  of  inde- 
pendence entertained  by  the  mass  of  the  American  people.  The 
respectful  petition  of  the  Congress  addressed  to  the  king  in  July, 

*  Lossing's  "  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  ii.,  67,  second  edition. 
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virtually  disclaimed  all  desires  for  or  thoughts  of  a  separation ;  and 
they  even  said :  "  Our  breasts  retain  too  tender  a  regard  for  the 
kingdom  from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  to  request  such  a  recon- 
ciliation as  might  in  any  measure  be  inconsistent  with  her  dignity 
or  her  welfare."  Yet  in  the  debate  in  Parliament  which  attended 
the  consideration  of  that  petition,  the  ministerial  party  charged  as 
a  special  offence  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  that  they  aimed  at 
independence.  Such  was  the  position  taken  by  Lord  Mansfield 
and  others ;  and  no  doubt,  as  was  intimated  by  an  opposition  mem- 
ber, this  persistence  in  charging  the  colonists  with  a  desire  for 
independence,  promoted  the  growth  of  such  a  desire.  "  Is  it  their 
intention,"  exclaimed  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  "  by  thus  perpetually 
sounding  independence  in  the  ears  of  the  Americans,  to  lead  them 
to  it,  or,  by  treating  them,  upon  suspicion,  with  every  possible 
violence,  to  compel  them  into  that  which  must  be  our  ruin  ?" 

But  at  length  the  idea  of  independence  appears  to  have  become 
wonderfully  active  in  the  common  mind  in  America.  It  became  a 
moving  power.  "  The  lightning  of  the  crusades  was  in  the  people's 
hearts,  and  it  needed  but  a  single  electric  touch  to  make  it  blaze 
forth  upon  the  world,"  says  James,  when  writing  of  an  earlier 
disruption  of  political  systems.  Likewise  the  flame  of  desire  for 
absolute  independence  glowed  in  every  patriot  bosom  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1776,  and  the  vigorous  paragraphs  of  "  Common  Sense"* 

*  Paine  also  wrote  a  series  of  political  pamphlets  called  "The  Crisis,"  which  were  admirably- 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times,  and  which  did  much  toward  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  dctcrmiiKd 
rebellion  against  the  unjust  government  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  put  forth  at  different  times, 
from  the  close  of  1776  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  first  number  was  published  in  December, 
1776.  Paine  was  then  in  Washington's  camp,  on  the  Delaware.  The  pamphlet  was  read  to  every 
corporal's  guard,  and  its  strong  and  truthful  language  had  a  powerful  effect  in  the  army  and  among 
the  people  at  large.     Among  other  equally  strong  paragraphs,  was  the  following: — 

"I  have  as  little  superstition  in  me  as  any  man  living,  but  my  secret  opinion  has  ever  been,  and 
still  is,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  give  up  a  people  to  military  destruction,  or  leave  them  unsup- 
ported to  perish,  who  had  so  earnestly  and  repeatedly  sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war  by  every 
decent  method  which  wisdom  could  invent.  Neither  have  I  so  much  of  the  infidel  in  me  as  to  sup- 
pose that  He  has  relinquished  the  government  of  the  world,  and  given  us  to  the  care  of  devils  ;  and 
as  I  do  not,  I  can  not  see  on  what  grounds  the  king  of  Great  Britain  can  look  up  to  Heaven  for  help 
against  us :  a  common  murderer,  a  highwayman,  or  a  house-breaker  has  as  good  a  pretence  as  he." 

The  second  "  CrisiV  was  published  in  January,  1777.  It  was  addressed  to  Lord  Howe,  and 
ridiculed  his  proclamations,  &C.  The  third  number  was  published  at  Philadelphia  on  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  1777.  This  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  events  since  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  a  reiteration  of  arguments  in  favor  of  that  measure.     In  September,  immediately  after 
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and  kindred  publications,  as  we  have  observed,  laborh.g  with  the 
voice  of  impassioned  oratory  at  every  public  gathering  of  the 
people,  uncapped  the  volcano,  and  its  brilliant  coruscations  were 
seen  and  hailed  with  a  shout  throughout  the  land. 

The  colonial  assemblies  soon  began  to  move  in  the  matter. 
North  Carolina  was  the  first  to  take  the  bold  progressive  step 
toward  independence.  By  a  vote  of  a  convention  held  on  the 
twenty-second  of  April,  1776,  the  representatives  of  that  state  in 
the  continental  Congress  were  authorized  "  to  concur  with  those  in 
the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence."  Massachusetts  took 
a  similar  step.  On  the  tenth,  the  general  assembly  requested  the 
people  of  that  colony,  at  the  then  approaching  election  of  new 
representatives,  to  give  them  instructions  on  the  subject  of  inde- 
pendence. Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  people  of  Boston,  in  town 
meeting  assembled,  on  the  twenty-third,  instructed  their  representa- 
tives to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  have  their  delegates  in  Con- 
gress "  advised  that,  in  case  Congress  should  think  it  necessary,  for 
the  safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  to  declare  themselves  independ- 
ent of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  with  their 
lives  and  the  remnants  of  their  fortunes,  would  most  cheerfully  sup- 
port them  in  the  measure."  The  convention  of  Virginia  passed  a 
similar  resolution  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  but  went  further,  by 
instructing  their  representatives  to  projx>se  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. So,  also,  did  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  during  its 
session  in  that  month.  On  the  eighth  of  June,  the  New  York 
delegates  asked  for  special  instructions  on  that  subject;   but  the 

the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  the  fourth  "  Crisis"  was  published.  It  was  a  cheering  trumpet-blast 
for  the  army.  In  March,  1778,  the  fifth  "  Crisis"  was  published  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
consisted  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe,  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America.  The  sixth 
"  Crisis,"  consisting  of  a  letter  to  the  British  commissioners  (Carlisle,  Clinton,  and  Eden),  was  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1778.  The  seventh  number  was  published  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  November,  1778.  It  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  England.  The  eighth 
"  Crisis,"  which  was  a  second  address  to  the  people  of  England,  was  published  in  March,  1780;  in 
June  following  the  ninth  number  was  published;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  a  long  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  taxes,  called  "A  Crisis  Extraordinary,"  was  published.  It  was  written  the  pre- 
vious March.  The  last  three  numbers  were  written  at  the  instigation  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Washington.  Two  others  were  published  during  the  war;  one 
discussed  general  topics,  the  other,  published  in  May,  1782,  considered  "The  present  State  of 
News." — Lossing's  "Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  ii.,  68,  second  edition. 
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provincial  assembly,  deeming  itself  incompetent  to  instruct  without 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  people,  did  no  more  than  to  recom- 
mend them  to  signify  their  sentiments  at  the  new  election  just  at 
hand.  The  assembly  of  Connecticut,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June, 
instructed  the  delegates  from  that  colony  to  give  their  assent  to  a 
declaration  of  independence;  on  the  fifteenth,  the  New  Hampshire 
provincial  Congress  issued  similar  instructions,  and  on  the  twenty- 
first,  the  new  delegates  from  New  Jersey  were  instructed  to  act  in 
the  matter  as  their  judgments  should  dictate.  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania assembly,  as  early  as  November,  1775,  the  subject  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  hinted  at.  The  conservatives  were  alarmed, 
and  procured  the  adoption  of  instructions  to  their  delegates  adverse 
to  such  an  idea.  In  June  these  restrictions  were  removed,  but  the 
delegates  were  neither  instructed  nor  officially  permitted  to  concur 
with  the  other  colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independence.  The 
convention  of  Maryland,  by  a  resolution  adopted  about  the  last  of 
May,  positively  forbade  their  delegates  voting  for  independence. 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Delaware,  took  no  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  their  delegates  were  left  free  to  vote  as  they  pleased.* 

These  movements  among  the  people  in  the  various  colonies, 
made  a  desire  for  independence  a  living  principle  in  the  hall  of  the 
continental  Congress,  and  on  the  tenth  of  May,  John  Adams,  in 
behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  on  his  suggestion  to  prepare  a 
resolution,  recommending  the  people  of  the  several  colonies  to 
form  state  governments,  offered  the  following :  "Resolved,  That  it  be 
recommended  to  the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the 
United  Colonies,  where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies 
of  their  affairs  hath  hitherto  been  established,  to  adopt  such  a 
government  as  shall,  in  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constitu- 
ents in  particular,  and  America  in  general."  A  committee  of  three, 
of  which  John  Adams  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
preamble  to  this  resolution.  They  reported  one  on  the  fifteenth, 
of  most  significant  tenor,  equivalent,  in  some  respects  to  a  declara- 

*  Lossing's  "Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  ii.,  69,  second  edition. 
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tion  of  independence.  It  declared  that  it  was  "irreconcilable  to 
reason  and  a  good  conscience  for  the  colonists  to  take  the  oaths 
required  for  the  support  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain."  It 
was  also  declared  necessary  that  all  royal  power  should  be  sup- 
pressed, and  "  all  the  powers  of  government  exerted  under  the 
authority  of  the  people  of  the  colonies,  for  the  preservation  of 
internal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defence 
of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  against  the  hostile  invasions 
and  civil  depiedations  of  their  enemies." 

This  preamble  elicited  much  debate,  and  very  prudent  men  op- 
posed it  as  premature,  arguing  with  force,  that  a  confederation  of  the 
states,  stronger  than  that  which  common  danger  formed,  and  which 
then  bound  them,  should  be  first  established,  before  the  different 
colonies  should  proceed  to  organize  themselves  into  independent 
sovereignties.  "  In  this  province,"  said  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
"if  that  preamble  passes,  there  will  be  an  immediate  dissolution  of 
every  kind  of  authority ;  the  people  will  be  instantly  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Why,  then,  precipitate  this  measure  ?  Before  we  are 
prepared  to  build  the  new  house,  why  should  we  pull  down  the 
old  one  and  expose  ourselves  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  season." 
Others  argued  in  the  same  way,  with  great  force ;  and  on  the  twelfth 
of  June,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  prepare  and  digest  the 
form  of  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between  these  colonies."* 
But  they  did  not  wait  until  the  new  house  was  built.  The  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  preamble,  were  agreed  to  with 
but  few  dissenting  voices. 

This  was  a  very  bold  step,  but  not  sufficiently  in  advance  to 
satisfy  the  more  ardent  advocates  for  absolute  independence.  The 
hearts  of  a  majority  in  the  Congress  beat  anxiously  for  the  con- 
summation of  an  event  which  all  felt  must  inevitably  occur,  yet  no 

*  The  committee  was  composed  of  one  from  each  colony,  and  consisted  of  Messrs.  Bartlett,  S. 
Adams,  Hopkins,  Sherman,  It.  It.  Livingston,  Dickinson,  M'Kean,  Stone,  Nelson,  Hevves,  E.  liut 
ledge,  and  Gwinnet. 

As  early  as  July,  1775,  Doctor  Franklin  had  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  sketch  of  articles  of 
confederation,  limiting  the  time  of  their  vitality  to  the  moment  when  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain  should  take  place.  At  that  time  the  Congress  had  no  fixed  plans  for  the  future,  and  tin 
subject  was  allowed  to  sleep  intil  awakened  by  the  proposition  for  independence. 
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one  Beemed  willing  to  take  the  awful  responsibility  upon  himself  of 
lifting1  the  knife  that  should  sever  the  cord  that  bound  the  American 
colonics  to  the  British  throne.  For  twenty  days,  doubt,  and  dread, 
and  hesitation,  brooded  over  the  national  assembly,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
acting  under  the  convictions  of  his  own  judgment,  and  sustained 
by  the  commands  of  the  Virginia  convention,  arose,  and  with  his 
clear,  musical  voice,  read  aloud  the  resolution  —  "That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent states;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  us  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  John 
Adams  immediately  seconded  the  resolution;  and  to  shield  these 
bold  men  from  the  ire  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  Congress 
directed  their  secretary  to  omit  the  names  of  its  mover  and  sec- 
onder.    Then  the}'  adjourned  until  the  next  day. 

This  proposition  for  independence  produced  instant  relief.  The 
Congress  breathed  freer.  It  seemed  as  if  a  clap  of  thunder  had 
sundered  the  clouds  of  gloom,  and  permitted  the  blessed  sunlight 
to  come  down  to  cheer  them.  They  shook  hands  with  each  other 
with  mutual  congratulations,  and  three  days  afterward  took  up 
the  subject  for  debate.  Time  for  thought,  for  deliberation,  for 
obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  the  several  colonies,  was  needed,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
until  the  first  day  of  July.  Meanwhile,  to  prevent  a  loss  of  time, 
a  committee  was  appointed  on  the  eleventh,  to  prepare  a  declara- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution.01 

On  the  first  of  July,  Mr.  Lee's  resolution  was  called  up,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  committee  presented  a  draft  of  a  declaration  of 
independence,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  adopted  in  commit- 
tee. On  the  following  day,  the  resolution  declaring  the  colonies  to 
be  "free  and   independent  states,"  was  adopted,  and  the  second  of 

*  The  committee  consisted  >>f  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania;  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut;  and  Rohert  R.  Livingston, 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Lee  was  called  nway  to  his  home,  in  Virginia,  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  by 
intelligence  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife.  This  fact  accounts  for  his  not  being  upon  the  com- 
mittee, 
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July,  rather  than  the  fourth,  should  be  celebrated  as  our  national 
anniversary.  It  was  only  the  form  of  the  declaration  that  was 
agreed  to  on  the  latter  day.* 

The  debates  on  the  declaration  of  independence  continued  for 
three  consecutive  days.  It  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  para- 
graphs, and  many  alterations,  omissions,  and  additions,  were  made. 
Much  conflicting  sentiment  appeared  during  the  discussion,  and  at 
times  there  was  considerable  acrimony  displayed.  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  the  Adamses,  Doctor  Witherspoon,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  were 
the  chief  speakers  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  while  Mr.  Dickenson 
opposed  both  the  resolution  and  declaration,  as  premature  and 
unnecessary. 

Although  it  was  evident  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  reso- 
lution,  that  a  majority  of  the  colonists  would  vote  for  it,  its  friends 
were  fearful  that  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  colonies  could  not  be 
obtained,  inasmuch  as  the  assemblies  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
had  refused  to  sanction  the  measure,  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  New  York,  were  silent.  The  delegates  from  Maryland  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it,  while  those  from  Pennsylvania  were 
divided.  On  the  twentv-fourth  of  June,  at  a  convention  held  in 
Philadelphia,  the  people  expressed  their  willingness,  by  resolution, 
"  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  Congress,  declaring  the  United  Colonies 
free  and  independent  states ;"  and  by  the  unwearied  exertions  and 
great  influence  of  Charles  Carroll,  William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase, 
and  others,  the  convention  of  Maryland  recalled  their  former  in- 
structions on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  and  empowered  their 
.ieleo-ates  "  to  concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  a  declaration  of 
independence."  The  most  important  barriers  to  unanimity  were 
now  broken  down.  When  a  vote  was  taken  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  on  the  first  of  July,  all  the  colonies  assented  to  the 


*  On  the  third  of  July,  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife :  "  The  day  is  past.  The  2d  day  of  July, 
1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  commem- 
orated as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be 
solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illumina- 
tions, from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  for  ever  more." 
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declaration,  excepl  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware;  four  of  the  seven 
delegates  of  the  former  voting  againsl  it.  and  the  two  delegates 
who  were  present  from  Delaware  were  divided — Thomas  M'Kean 
favoring  it.  George  Read  opposing  it.     Mr.  M'Kean.  burning  with  a 

desire  to  have  his  state  speak  in  favor  of  the  great  measure,  imme- 
diatoly  sent  an  express  after  Caesar  Rodney,  the  other  delegate 
from  Delaware,  then  eighty  miles  distant.  Rodne}7  was  in  the 
saddle  within  ten  minutes  after  he  received  Mr.  M'Kean's  letter, 
and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July, 
jnst  before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  Thus  Delaware  was  secured. 
On  that  day  the  declaration  was  taken  up  for  final  decision.  Robert 
Morris  and  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  absent.  Both 
had  opposed  the  measure  from  the  beginning,  as  rash  and  unwise. 
Of  the  other  five  who  were  present,  Doctor  Franklin,  James  "Wilson, 
and  John  Morton,  were  in  favor,  and  Thomas  Willing  and  Charles 
Humphreys  were  opposed  to  it;  so  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was 
also  secured  in  favor  of  the  declaration.  The  question  was  taken, 
and  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1770,  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  was  given  in  favor  of  the  great  declaration  which  pro- 
nounced them  free  and  independent  states.*  That  momentous 
question  was  decided  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
instantly  the  great  bell  in  the  statehouse,  upon  which  had  been 
inscribed,  full  twenty  years  before,  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  — 
"Proclaim  lihaiy  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  "-\ 
rung  out  the  joyful  news,  in  obedience  to  this  solemn  injunction. 
The  annunciation  was  made  in  the  following  plain  manner  in  the 
journal  of  Congress  for  that  day: — 

"Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  clay,  the  Congress  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  further  considera- 
tion the  declaration;  and,  after  some  time,  the  president  resumed 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the  committee  have 
agreed  to  a  declaration,  which  they  desired  him  to  report.  The 
declaration  being  read,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: — 

*  Loesing's  "  Pictorial  Ficld-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  ii.,  76. 
}  Leviticus  xxv.,  in. 
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"  A  DECLARATION   BY    THE   REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE   UNITED    STATES    OP 
AMERICA,    IN    CONGRESS    ASSEMBLED. 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably 
the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now 
the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems 
of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain 
is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states, 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

62 
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"He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

"  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operations  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

"  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature  —  a  right  inestimable  to 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

"  He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

"  He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing, 
with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"  He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exer- 
cise ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

"  He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states ; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

"  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his 
assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

"  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure 
of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

"He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

"  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  with- 
out the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

"He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power 
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"He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws; 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

"  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

"  For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any 
murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states ; 

"  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

*  For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

"For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 
jury ; 

"For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offences ; 

"  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring 
province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  en- 
larging its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and 
fit  instruments  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 
colonies ; 

"For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valua- 
ble laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  govern- 
ments ; 

"  For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatr 
soever. 

"  He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his 
protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

"  He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

"  He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  merce- 
naries, to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny, 
already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the 
head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

"  He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the 
high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  execu- 
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ti oners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

"  He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  en- 
deavored to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless 
Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  in  the  most  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose  character 
is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to 
be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

"  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts 
by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over 
us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigra- 
tion and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of 
our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They, 
too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity. 
We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind  — 
enemies  in  war — in  peace,  friends. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states:  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  polit- 
ical connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.     And  for  the 
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support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."* 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  signed  only  by  John  Hancock, 
the  president  of  Congress,  was  printed  on  broadsides  and  in  news- 
papers, and  scattered  over  the  land.  Congress  ordered  it  to  be 
entered  at  length  upon  the  journal,  and  also  to  be  engrossed  upon 
parchment  for  the  members  to  affix  their  signatures  to  it.  The 
latter  important  act  was  performed  on  the  second  day  of  August 
following,  when  fifty-four  delegates  were  present.  Two  others 
subsequently  signed  it,  making  the  whole  number  of  the  glorious 
band  of  arch-rebels  in  the  sight  of  the  British  ministry,  FiFTY-six.f 

Although  the  volcanic  energy,  to  be  exerted  in  the  future  in 
behalf  of  human  freedom,  which  lay  involved  in  that  declaration, 
was  not  appreciated  nor  even  apparent,  at  that  time,  except  by  a 
few  sagacious  and  half-prophetic  minds,  the  document  was  hailed 
throughout  the  country  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  because 
it  was  a  truthful  voice  for  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people. 
Washington  welcomed  it  with  great  joy.  It  was  received  by  him 
at  headquarters,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from 
John  Hancock,  who  said :  "  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee 

*  Proofs  from  historic  records  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  every  charge  contained  in  this  declara 
tion,  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  Lossing's  "Family  History  of  the  United  States,"  p.  595. 

t  The  delegates  represented  the  several  states  as  follows :  New  Hampshire :  Josiah  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple,  Matthew  Thornton.  Massachusetts :  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  Samuel 
Adams,  Robert  Treat,  Paine.  Rhode  Island:  Elbridge  Gerry,  Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Ellery. 
Connecticut:  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington,  William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott.  New  York: 
William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris.  New  Jersey :  Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon,  Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Hart,  Abraham  Clark.  Pennsylvania :  Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson,  George  Ross.  Delaware:  Caesar  Rodney,  George  Read,  Thomas  M'Kean.  Mary- 
land: Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Stone,  William  Paca,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  Virginia: 
George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton.  North  Carolina:  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John 
Penn.  South  Carolina:  Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Hayward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  Arthur 
Middleton.     Georgia:  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  George  Walton. 

The  original  parchment  upon  which  the  Declaration  was  written,  and  the  above  names  signed, 
is  still  preserved  at  Washington  city,  but  the  instrument  was  very  much  injured  by  a  writing-master 
named  Benjamin  Owen  Taylor,  who,  in  1818,  having  received  permission  to  make  a  fac-simile  of  it 
for  publication,  used  some  process  for  transferring  it  which  came  near  destroying  it  altogether. 
Many  of  the  names  are  illegible,  and  the  others  are  quite  dimmed.  That  precious  document  should 
never  have  been  defiled  by  the  touch  of  one  who  wished  to  use  it  for  private  gain. 
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the  consequences  of  human  actions,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  the  duty 
we  owe  ourselves  and  posterity,  in  all  our  public  counsels,  to  decide 
in  the  best  manner  we  are  able,  and  to  leave  the  event  to  that 
Being  who  controls  all  things,  to  bring  about  his  own  determina- 
tions. Impressed  with  this  sentiment,  and  at  the  time  fully  con- 
vinced that  our  affairs  may  take  a  more  favorable  turn,  the  Con- 
gress have  judged  it  necessary  to  dissolve  the  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  and  to  declare  them  free 
and  independent  states,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  inclosed  declar- 
ation, which  I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you,  and  to  request  you 
will  have  it  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  the  way  you 
shall  think  most  proper." 

Washington  immediately  issued  the  following  order :  "  The  hon- 
orable continental  Congress,  impelled  by  the  dictates  of  duty, 
policy,  and  necessity,  have  been  pleased  to  dissolve  the  connection 
which  subsisted  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  to 
declare  the  United  Colonies  of  North  America,  free  and  independent 
states.  The  several  brigades  are  to  be  drawn  up  this  evening  on 
their  respective  parades,  when  the  declaration  of  Congress,  showing 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  measure,  will  be  read  with  an 
audible  voice.  The  general  hopes  that  this  important  event  will 
serve  as  a  fresh  incentive  to  every  officer  and  soldier  to  act  with 
fidelity  and  courage,  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace  and  safety  of 
his  country  depend,  under  God,  solely  on  the  success  of  our  arms ; 
and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  state  possessed  of  sufficient 
power  to  reward  his  merit,  and  advance  him  to  the  highest  honors 
of  a  free  country."  The  declaration  was  accordingly  read  that 
evening,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  soldiery  gave  three  hearty 
cheers.  The  whole  city  was  made  vocal  with  songs  and  huzzas, 
and  the  ringing  of  bells;  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
party  of  soldiers  and  citizens  pulled  down  the  leaden  equestrian 
statue  of  George  the  Third,  that  was  erected  in  the  Bowling-green, 
at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  in  1770,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  It  was 
afterward  converted  into  bullets  for  the  use  of  the  republican 
army,  and,  as  a  cotemporary  remarked,  the  ministerial  troops  had 
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"melted  majesty  fired  at  them."  Washington  reprimanded  the 
soldiers  on  the  following  morning,  in  general  orders,  saying  that 
such  conduct  was  riotous  and  unbecoming  the  members  of  a  dis- 
ciplined army,  engaged  in  a  cause  that  gave  no  license  for  the 
exercise  of  vulgar  passions  and  prejudices.  This  nobler  feeling  of 
the  soldier,  the  commander-in-chief  frequently  appealed  to ;  and  on 
the  very  day  when  the  riotous  conduct  occurred,  he  had  said  in  his 
orders :  "  The  general  hopes  and  trusts,  that  every  officer  and  man 
will  endeavor  so  to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier, 
defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country." 

On  the  tenth  of  July  the  city  authorities  of  New  York,  animated 
by  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  preceding  evening,  proclaimed  a  gen- 
eral jail  delivery  for  debtors ;  and  ten  days  afterward,  the  people 
in  a  great  multitude  assembled  to  hear  the  declaration  read  from 
the  balcony  of  the  old  city-hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad  street, 
whereon,  thirteen  years  afterward,  Washington  was  inaugurated 
the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  in  the  presence  of  a  far 
greater  congregation.  They  then  took  the  British  arms  from  over 
the  seat  of  justice  in  the  court-room  of  the  city-hall;  also  the  arms 
wrought  in  stone  in  front  of  the  building,  and  the  pictuie  of  the 
king  in  the  council-chamber,  and  destroyed  them  by  fire,  in  the 
street.  They  then  ordered  the  British  arms  in  all  the  churches 
to  be  destroyed,  but  this  measure  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

Thousands  of  hearts  in  the  old  world,  beating  strongly  with  hope 
for  the  future,  were  deeply  impressed  with  this  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence made  by  the  revolted  colonies.  Bold  men  listened  ear- 
nestly to  the  melodies  of  freedom  that  arose  from  every  inhabited  hill 
and  valley,  town  and  hamlet,  of  the  old  thirteen  states,  and  catch- 
ing its  symphony,  prolonged  its  glad  harmony,  even  until  it  wooed 
sleeping  slaves  from  their  slumbers  in  the  shadows  of  despotism 
forth  to  the  clear  light,  panoplied  in  the  armor  of  absolute  right. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  in  France  was  aroused,  and  turning  in  its  bed 
of  submission,  like  the  Titans  beneath  old  iEtna,  to  look  for  light 
and  freedom,  an  earthquake  shock  ensued,  which  agitated  thrones, 
crumbled  feudal  altars,  whereon  equality  was  daily  sacrificed,  and 
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so  rent  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  despotism,  that  the  people  plainly 
saw  the  fetters  and  instruments  of  unholy  rule,  huge  and  terrible, 
within  the  inner  court.  They  put  forth  their  strength,  pulled  down 
royalty,  overturned  distinctions,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
revolutions  which  have  since  spread  from  that  focus,  to  purify  the 
political  atmosphere  of  Europe. 

Back  to  our  glorious  manifesto  of  July,  1776,  the  struggling 
nations  look,  and  when  they  wish  to  arraign  their  tyrants,  that 
indictment  is  their  text  and  guide.  From  the  hour  of  its  promul- 
gation, it  has  been  the  admiration  of  statesmen  in  both  hemispheres. 
"I  ask,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  on  the  tribune  of  the  national  assem- 
bly of  France,  while  descanting  upon  our  declaration ;  "  I  ask  if 
the  powers  who  have  formed  alliances  with  the  States  have  dared 
to  read  that  manifesto,  or  to  interrogate  their  consciences  after  the 
perusal  ?  I  ask  whether  there  be  at  this  day  one  government  in 
Europe  —  the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  confederations  and  the  British 
isles  excepted  —  which,  judged  after  the  principles  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  is  not  divested  of  its 
rights?"  And  Napoleon  afterward,  alluding  to  the  same  scene, 
said — "The  finger  of  God  was  there!" 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

CRITICAL  SITUATION  OF    THE  ARMY RIVER  OBSTRUCTIONS PASSAGE  OF  BRITISH 

SHIPS    UP  THE  HUDSON CANNONADING    AND  ALARM "WASHINGTON'S    ANXIETY 

DESPATCHES  TO  THE  COUNTRY GENERAL  GEORGE  CLINTON  AND  THE  MILI- 
TIA  TROOPS    IN    THE    HIGHLANDS PATRIOTISM    OF    THE    PEOPLE  —  1HE  SHIPS 

IN  TAPPAN  SEA ANOTHER  ALARM ARRIVAL  OF  LORD  HOWE TORIES  BAN- 
ISHED  MISSION  OF  THE  BROTHERS  HOWE THEIR  DECLARATION DE  BERDT'S 

LETTER    TO    COLONEL    REED REED    AND    MORRIS LORD     HOWE'S     LETTER    TO 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  ESQ." ITS  REJECTION INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  WASH- 
INGTON AND  A  BRITISH  OFFICER THE  MILITARY  TITLE  OF  WASHINGTON  AC- 
KNOWLEDGED  PUNCTILIO  NECESSARY RESULTS  OF  THE  INTERVIEW DEC- 
LARATION OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  PUBLISHED DISAPPOINTMENT  AND  INDIGNA- 
TION OF  THE  PEOPLE THE  BONDS  OF  UNION  MADE  CLOSER. 

The  sunlight  that  fell  upon  the  army  and  people  at  New  York 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated,  was  very 
soon  obscured  by  clouds  of  deepest  apprehension,  for  the  situation 
of  that  army  became  critical  and  alarming  when,  at  the  middle  of 
July,  nearly  all  of  the  British  land  and  naval  forces  had  arrived. 
It  lay  at  the  confluence  of  two  large  rivers,  with  a  broad  bay  in 
front,  whereon  the  heaviest  navy  in  the  world,  at  that  time,  might 
ride  at  anchor ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it  was  a  powerful 
enemy,  superior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  provided  with  armed 
vessels  sufficient  to  maintain  complete  mastery  upon  the  surround- 
ing waters,  and  ready,  at  a  signal  to  begin  the  havoc  of  war. 

The  Americans  had  no  armed  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  land  batteries  alone  for  defence.  This 
want  made  it  expedient  to  devise  some  method  immediately  for 
obstructing  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  so  that  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  could  not  pass.  As  early  as  the  eighth  of  the  month  the 
commander-in-chief  had  held  a  consultation  with  his  general  officers 
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upon  the  subject,  when  it  was  agreed  that  some  hulks  should  be 
sunk  in  the  channel  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  opposite  Tarrytown. 
But  before  this  project  could  be  executed  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  caused  its  abandonment,  for  the  time. 

Perceiving  this  weakness  of  the  Americans,  General  Howe  re- 
solved to  make  an  immediate  movement  in  the  projected  scheme 
of  the  ministry  for  taking  possession  of  Hudson's  river.  For  this 
purpose  he  ordered  the  Rose,  of  twenty  guns,  and  the  Phoenix,  of 
forty  guns,  to  penetrate  that  river  to  the  Highlands,  if  possible. 
The  former  was  commanded  by  Wallace,  the  pirate  of  Narraganset 
ba}-,  and  the  latter  by  the  considerate  Captain  Parker,  who  would 
not  destroy  the  city  of  New  York,  because  the  "  rebels"  desired  it ! 
These  vessels,  with  their  tenders,  left  Staten  Island  with  favorable 
wind  and  tide,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  July,  and  sailed 
up  the  bay. 

The  American  troops  were  summoned  to  their  alarm  posts,  for 
an  immediate  attack  upon  the  city  was  expected.  When  the  hos- 
tile ships  drew  near,  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the 
city  batteries,  and  from  Paulus's  Hook  (Jersey  City)  opposite.  The 
ships  responded  with  broadsides  fired  right  and  left ;  but  neither 
party  sustained  very  serious  damages.  The  men  on  the  vessels 
were  shielded  by  ramparts  of  sand-bags  upon  the  decks,  while  the 
Americans  on  shore  were  well  defended  by  their  breastworks. 
British  balls  entered  a  few  houses;  but  no  person  was  seriously 
injured,  and  the  ships  passed  by. 

The  wildest  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  city  during 
this  cannonading.  Many  fled  to  the  country.  Weeping  women 
and  children  were  met  at  every  step  in  the  streets  imploring 
protection,  some  pale  and  silent  with  fear,  and  others  screaming 
and  almost  frantic  with  irrepressible  terror.  But  the  panic  was 
temporary.  Within  a  few  hours  all  was  quiet,  for  the  other  vessels 
of  the  enemy  had  not  moved  a  cable,  and  there  were  no  indications 
of  an  immediate  attack. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  had  watched  the  whole  movement  with 
anxiety.      When   he  saw   the   belligerent  vessels   approaching,  he 
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sent  off  an  express  to  General  Mifflin,  then  encamped  with  Penn- 
sylvania troops  on  Mount  Washington,  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
island,  advising  him  of  the  danger.  At  the  same  time,  Sampson 
Duyckinck  hastened  on  toward  White  Plains,  in  Westchester 
county,  to  inform  the  New  York  convention,  then  in  session  there ; 
while  a  third  express  bore  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Brigadier- 
General  George  Clinton,  at  New  Windsor,  just  above  the  Highlands. 

Believing  the  object  of  the  commanders  of  the  Rose  and  Phoenix 
to  be  the  seizure  of  Forts  Constitution  and  Montgomery,  in  the 
Highlands,  the  commander-in-chief  urged  Clinton  to  send  down  for 
their  defence,  as  large  a  number  of  the  militia,  under  General 
Tenbroeck,  as  could  be  spared.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause 
that  a  man  like  Clinton  was  in  the  field.  He  was  active,  vigilant, 
and  brave.  During  all  the  struggle  between  the  whigs  and  tories 
in  the  colonial  assembly  of  New  York  for  several  years  before  the 
kindling  of  the  war,  he  had  been  a  stanch  and  active  friend  of  the 
people,  and  fought  nobly  side  by  side  with  Schuyler,  Woodhull,  the 
Livingstons,  and  other  republicans,  for  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
right  of  representation.  And  the  people  had  manifested  their 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  fidelity,  by  electing  him  a  delegate  to 
the  continental  Congress,  where  he  had  remained  long  enough  to 
vote  for  the  declaration  of  independence.  Then  perceiving  the 
dangers  that  menaced  his  native  province,  he  had  hastened  to 
assume  the  duties  of  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Orange 
and  Ulster  counties,  to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
convention  of  New  York  seven  months  before. 

Twenty  hours  before  Washington's  letter  reached  General  Clinton, 
he  had  aroused  the  militia  in  his  region.  His  brother,  Colonel  James 
Clinton,  then  at  Fort  Constitution,  had  heard  the  firing  at  New  York, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  was  informed  of  the  passing 
of  the  hostile  vessels.  He  instantly  sent  the  voice  of  an  alarm- 
gun  booming  through  the  Highlands  with  a  well-understood  mes- 
sage to  the  inhabitants  above,  and  before  noon  the  militia  were  in 
motion.  General  Clinton  issued  orders  to  three  regiments  to  as- 
semble.    One  was  directed  to  march  immediately  to  Fort  Constitu- 
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tion,  and  another  to  Fort  Montgomery.  The  third  was  to  rendez- 
vous at  Newburg  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Constitution  when 
another  signal  should  be  given.  All  the  other  regiments  in  his 
brigade  were  directed  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's 
warning ;  and  he  despatched  expresses  to  the  owners  of  sloops  and 
boats,  twenty  miles  up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  requesting  them 
to  haul  them  off  so  as  to  prevent  their  grounding  at  low  tide,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  carry  the  militia  down  to  the  forts,  if  neces- 
sary. Then,  with  about  forty  of  his  neighbors,  the  brigadier  started 
for  Fort  Constitution,  where  they  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  at  evening  he  reached  Fort  Montgomery.  He  was  joined 
there  by  Colonel  Wooclhull,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  regiment,  and  Colonel  M'Claghry,  with  upward  of  five  hundred 
of  his.  There  he  received  Washington's  letter  of  the  twelfth,  and 
in  reply,  on  the  fifteenth,  he  said :  "  The  men  turn  out  of  their 
harvest  fields  to  defend  their  country  with  surprising  alacrity.  The 
absence  of  so  many  of  them,  however,  at  this  time,  when  their 
harvests  are  perishing  for  want  of  the  sickle,  will  greatly  distress 
the  country."* 

The  considerate  Clinton  did  not  leave  those  harvest  fields,  the 
women  and  children  who  remained  to  reap  them,  and  the  homes 
of  the  absent,  to  the  scourge  of  dusky  savages  then  hovering  upon 
the  frontier,  or  the  stealthy  plunder  and  secret  revenge  of  the 
tories  in  their  midst.  He  ordered  the  colonels  to  leave  the  frontier 
companies  at  home,  and  as  many  men  out  of  each  of  the  other 
companies  "  as  would  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  any  attempts 
that  might  be  made  by  internal  enemies."f 

Such  were  the  prompt  movements  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
highland  passes.  They  were  necessary,  although  the  chief  mission 
of  the  hostile  vessels  appeared  to  be  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  for 
the  army  in  New  York,  preventing  the  obstruction  of  the  channels 
of  the  river  below  the  highlands,  taking  soundings,  and  giving  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  numerous  tories  in  Westchester  county. 
Keeping  near  the  western  shore,  they  passed  the  batteries  at  the 

*  Correspondence  of  the  Involution,  i.,  260.  f  Ibid,  i.,  262. 
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foot  of  Mount  Washington,  and  at  King's  bridge,  without  receiving 
the  slightest  damage,  and  anchored  in  the  middle  of  Tappan  Sea, 
opposite  Tarrytown,  secure  from  the  shots  of  musketeers  upon  the 
shores.  There  they  lay  for  three  weeks,  unable  to  communicate 
with  the  fleet  at  Staten  Island. 

The  panic  created  in  the  city  by  the  cannonading  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  twelfth  had  just  subsided,  and  calmness  begun  to  over- 
spread the  town,  when  another  alarm,  almost  as  intense,  for  a  little 
while,  agitated  the  population.  Many  were  making  their  way  to 
the  water  side  near  Fort  George,  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  that 
came  in  from  the  ocean,  at  sunset,  and  to  gaze  with  straining  eyes 
toward  Staten  Island,  where  the  enemy  lay  reposing,  when  sud- 
denly the  booming  of  heavy  guns  came  over  the  bay,  and  a  great 
smoke  arose  from  the  shipping  on  the  waters  near  the  Narrows. 
Spy-glasses  pointed  in  that  direction,  soon  discovered  a  heavy  ship- 
of-the-line,  under  full  sail,  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  at  her 
peak,  moving  slowly  and  proudly  into  the  bay,  and  receiving  salutes 
from  the  heavy  cannon  of  the  men-of-war  at  anchor  there  as  she 
passed  by.  It  was  the  flag-ship  of  the  admiral,  just  arrived  from 
Halifax ;  and  soon  the  cry  of  "  Lord  Howe  has  come !"  went  from 
lip  to  lip,  throughout  the  city,  and  was  borne  as  upon  wings  by 
couriers  who  hastened  to  the  country.  All  felt  that  a  crisis  had 
now  arrived  —  that  the  question  whether  peace  or  war,  submissive 
slavery  or  freedom,  justice  or  oppression,  should  be  the  experience 
of  the  American  people,  must  now  be  speedily  settled. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Howe  gave  evident  joy  to  the  tories,  and 
Washington,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the  late  conspiracy  among 
them,  and  well  knowing  that  not  only  the  city,  but  the  neighboring 
rural  districts  abounded  with  loyalists,  resolved  to  have  the  leaders 
then  in  jail,  sent  into  the  interior,  where  they  could  do  no  harm. 
He  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  secrecy, 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the  New  York  provincial  Congress 
in  May,*  to  act  specially  in  matters  concerning  internal  enemies, 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Scott,  Morris,  Cuyler,  Wickham,  and  Colonel  Remsen. 
They  were  to  "  confer  and  advise  with  the  commander-in-chief  on  all  such  matters  relative  to  the 
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urging  them  to  take  immediate  steps  for  their  banishment.  "In 
case  of  an  attack  and  alarm,"  he  said,  "  there  could  be  no  doubt 
what  part  they  [the  tories]  would  take,  and  none  can  tell  what 
influence  they  might  have." 

The  committee  were  then  sitting  in  New  York,  and  they  acted 
upon  Washington's  suggestions  without  delay.  Thirteen  of  the 
most  obnoxious  tories  were  removed  by  order  of  the  convention, 
to  the  Litchfield  jail,  in  Connecticut.  Among  these  was  Mayor 
Mathews  (who  was  sent  in  charge  of  Abraham  De  Peyster),  toward 
whom  the  republican  authorities  were  disposed  to  be  lenient,  as  his 
conduct  had  not  been  as  offensive  as  that  of  the  others.  The 
Litchfield  committee  were  requested  to  treat  him  with  as  much 
indulgence  as  the  security  of  his  person,  until  he  should  be  tried, 
would  permit,  and  he  was  accordingly  allowed  to  board  in  a  private 
family,  and  to  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  freedom.* 

The  wisdom  of  Washington's  policy  in  sending  away  these  influ- 
ential tories,  was  immediately  apparent.  Lord  Howe,  as  we  have 
observed,  came  with  ample  powers  as  a  peace  commissioner,  to  act 
conjointly  with  his  brother  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  upon  a  specific  basis ;  and  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  he  endeavored  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
that  laudable  mission,  by  communicating  with  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, the  people,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
armies.  On  his  passage  he  had  written  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
governors,  supposing  them  to  be  yet  in  power,  and  also  a  declara- 
tion to  the  people,  setting  forth  the  authority  of  the  commissioners, 
as  the  king's  representatives,  and  the  proposed  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion.    In  that  declaration  he  offered  strength  to  the  loyalists  by 

execution  of  his  office,  as  he  shall  choose  to  mention  or  communicate  to  them."  This  scope  of 
duties  was  broad,  hut  it  was  understood  that  their  chief  business  was  to  observe  the  movements  of 
all  disaffected  persons,  and  prevent  traitorous  machinations. — Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  York,  page  450. 

*  "  Ever  since  my  arrival  here,"  Mathews  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  I  have  been  at  the  house  of  Cap- 
tain Moses  Seymour,  who,  together  with  his  wife,  have  behaved  in  the  most  genteel,  kind  manner, 
and  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  make  my  time  as  agreeable  as  possible.  They  havo 
nothing  of  the  Yankee  about  them." 

Mathews  carried  with  him,  to  Connecticut,  the  mayoralty  flag  of  New  York  city,  and  a  flag  of 
one  of  the  loyalists  battalions.  These  are  now  (1858)  in  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 
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inviting  individuals  and  communities,  who,  "  in  the  tumult  and 
disorder  of  the  times,  may  have  deviated  from  their  just  allegiance," 
to  return  to  their  duty,  receive  a  free  pardon,  and  "  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  royal  favor."  They  also  declared  that  "  due  considera- 
tion shall  be  had  to  the  meritorious  services  of  all  persons  who 
shall  aid  and  assist  in  restoring  the  public  tranquillity ;"  that 
"  pardons  shall  be  granted,  dutiful  representations  received,  and 
every  suitable  encouragement  given,  for  promoting  such  measures 
as  shall  be  conducive  to  the  re-establishment  of  legal  government 
and  peace,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  most  gracious  purpose." 
This  declaration  was  signed  by  the  commissioners,  and  attested  by 
Governor  Tryon,  and  Willett,  sheriff  of  Queens  county.  The  latter 
was  soon  afterward  arrested  for  the  act,  by  order  of  the  New  York 
convention. 

Before  attempting  to  communicate  with  the  people,  Lord  Howe 
sought  a  correspondence  with  Washington.  He  had  held  confer- 
ences with  friends  of  America  in  England,  before  his  departure,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  for  a  reconciliation,  and 
wished  to  know  their  views.  Among  others  was  Dennis  De  Berdt, 
brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Reed,  Washington's  adjutant-general,  who 
appears  to  have  been  perfectly  captivated  by  Howe.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Reed  on  the  subject  of  the  commission,  which  was  borne 
across  the  ocean  by  Howe  himself;  and  when,  on  his  arrival,  he 
was  informed  that  Reed  was  at  headquarters  in  New  York,  he  sent 
the  letter  to  him,  unopened. 

That  letter  was  an  important  one.  Mr.  De  Berdt  was  a  son  of  a 
former  agent  for  the  colonies  in  England,  and  was  well  known  as  a 
stanch  friend  of  the  republicans.  In  his  letter  he  urged  Mr.  Reed 
and  his  friends  to  receive  the  commissioners  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  effect  a  reconciliation,  if  possible.  "  Do,  my  dear  friend,"  he 
said,  "  let  me  persuade  you  that  Lord  Howe  goes  to  America  as  a 
mediator,  and  not  as  a  destroyer.  I  firmly  believe  it,  upon  my 
honor....  As  a  man,  he  has  quiet  urbanity  and  great  goodness  of 
heart  to  recommend  him ;  as  a  politician,  solid  sense  and  sound  prin- 
ciples with  moderation ;  and  as  a  commissioner,  ability  and  valor." 
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Mr.  Reed  read  this  letter  to  Washington,  and  also  communicated 
a  copy  to  the  Congress,  and  to  Robert  Morris.  The  latter  was 
accompanied  by  one  from  himself,  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire 
for  reconciliation,  but  could  not  see  how  a  conference  with  the 
commissioners  could  lead  to  that  result,  for  he  said  he  had  no  idea, 
from  anything  he  had  seen  or  could  learn,  that  if  they  should  give 
the  general  and  admiral  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  the  proposition 
would  amount  to  anything  short  of  unconditional  submission.  And 
he  regarded  the  declaration  of  independence,  just  adopted,  as  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  entering  upon  negotiations. 

Morris  thought  so  too.  He,  with  Dickenson  and  others,  had 
uniformly  opposed  the  declaration,  as  premature,  for  it  shut  the 
door  against  the  reconciliation  so  much  desired,  and  compelled 
many  doubtful  but  sincere  friends  of  the  cause  to  side  with  the 
crown.  Yet  he  signed  it,  and  took  his  share  of  the  fearful  respon- 
sibility, saying :  "  I  think  that  the  individual  who  declines  the 
service  of  his  country  because  its  councils  are  not  conformable  to 
his  ideas,  makes  but  a  bad  subject ;  a  good  one  will  follow  if  he 
can  not  lead."*  He  was  favorable  to  negotiation,  because  he 
thought  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  people.  "  If  they 
can  offer  peace  on  admissible  terms,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  the  great 
majority  of  America  would  still  be  for  accepting  it.  If  they  can 
only  offer  pardons,  and  that  is  fully  ascertained,  it  will  firmly  unite 
all  America,  in  their  exertions  to  support  the  independency  they 
have  declared."  These  were  the  sentiments  of  a  true  statesman 
and  patriot,  and  a  majority  of  the  Congress  held  similar  views,  as 
we  shall  observe  presently. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  Lord  Howe,  then  on 
board  the  Eagle,  sent  a  letter  to  Washington,  by  a  flag.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief had  been  apprized  of  the  appearance  of  the  flag 
down  the  bay,  and  his  experience  in  correspondence  with  Generals 
Howe  and  Gage,  at  Boston,  assured  him  that  he  would  be  addressed 
as  a  private  gentleman,  because  the  ministry  did  not  recognise  the 
Congress,  from  whom  he  had  derived  his  commission,  as  a  legal 

*  Morris  to  Reed,  July  20,  1 7 7 G . 
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body,  competent  to  confer  military  titles.  He,  theiefore,  held  a 
consultation  with  his  general  officers  then  not  on  other  duty,  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  he  ought  not  to  receive  a  letter  unless  it  was 
addressed  to  him  as  a  commanding  general.  When  this  point 
was  settled,  he  directed  his  adjutant-general,  Colonel  Reed,  to  go 
down  the  bay  in  a  barge,  meet  the  flag,  and  manage  the  affair 
under  the  general  instructions  just  discussed.  Colonel  Samuel 
Webb,  Washington's  aid-de-camp,  accompanied  him. 

The  flag  was  borne  by  Lieutenant  Brown,  a  British  naval  officer, 
who  was  politely  received  by  Reed,  half  way  between  Governor's 
and  Staten  islands.  After  a  cordial  salutation,  Brown  said  he  had 
a  letter  from  Lord  Howe  to  Mr.  Washington.  Colonel  Reed  told 
him  that  he  knew  no  such  person  in  the  American  army.  The 
astonished  lieutenant  drew  out  a  letter,  addressed  to  "  George 
Washington,  Esq.,"  and  offered  it  to  Reed.  The  latter  said  he 
could  not  receive  a  letter  to  the  general  under  such  a  direction. 
The  lieutenant  expressed  surprise  and  concern,  and  remarked  that 
the  letter  was  rather  of  a  civil  than  of  a  military  nature.  He  also 
remarked  that  Lord  Howe  had  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  arrived  sooner;  that  he  and  his  brother  were  clothed  with 
extraordinary  powers ;  and  he  wished  much  that  the  letter  could 
be  received  without  such  strict  attention  to  punctilio.  But  Colonel 
Reed  was  inexorable,  and  they  parted.  Very  soon  the  British 
officer  hailed  the  retiring  Americans,  when  they  met  again.  "  He 
then  asked  me,"  says  Reed,  "under  what  title  the  general — catching 
himself — Mr.  Washington  chose  to  be  addressed."  Reed  replied 
that  his  station  in  the  army  was  well  known,  that  the  matter  had 
been  discussed  the  previous  year,  and  that  he  supposed  the  admiral 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  had  passed.  The  lieutenant  again 
expressed  his  disappointment  and  regret,  when  they  parted* 

Referring  to  this  matter,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
Washington  said  :  I  would  not  upon  any  occasion  sacrifice  essentials 
to  punctilio ;  but  in  this  instance,  the  opinion  of  others  concurring 
with  my  own,  I  deemed  it  a  duty  to  my  country  and  my  appoint- 

*  Colonel  Reed  to  Mr.  Petit,  July  15,  1776. 
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merit,  to  insist  upon  that  respect,  which,  in  any  other  than  a  public 
view,  I  would  willingly  have  waived.  Nor  do  I  doubt,  but,  from  the 
supposed  nature  of  the  message,  and  the  anxiety  expressed,  they 
will  either  repeat  their  flag,  or  fall  upon  some  mode  to  communi- 
cate the  import  and  consequence  of  it,"  The  Congress  highly 
approved  of  Washington's  conduct,  and  after  declaring  that  he 
"  acted  with  a  dignity  becoming  his  station,"  directed  that  no  letter 
or  message  should  be  received  by  him  or  any  of  the  commanders 
in  the  army,  "  but  such  as  shall  be  directed  to  them  in  the  charac- 
ters they  repectively  sustain."* 

According  to  Washington's  expectation,  another  attempt  of  the 
commissioners  to  communicate  with  him,  was  made  a  few  days 
afterward.  On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  an  aid-de-camp  of 
General  Howe  came  up  the  bay  with  a  flag,  and  was  met  by  Colo- 
nels Reed  and  Webb.  He  desired  to  know  whether  Colonel  Patter- 
son, adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  could  be  admitted  to  an 
interview  with  "  his  excellency,  General  Washington."  Colonel 
Reed,  in  the  name  of  his  commander-in-chief,  immediately  con- 
sented, and  assured  him  that  che  adjutant-general  would  be  cor- 
dially received  and  safely  returned.  The  time  fixed  for  the  inter- 
view was  the  following  morning;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
Colonels  Reed  and  Webb,  in  the  general's  barge,  met  the  flag  from 
General  Howe  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  took  Colonel 
Patterson  on  board.  The  usual  blindfolding  on  such  occasions  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  party  landed  near  the  Grand  battery, 
passed  through  the  general's  Life-Guards,  and  proceeded  to  the 
quarters  of  General  Knox,  where  the  British  officer  was  introduced 
to  Washington.     They  held  a  conference  for  half  an  hour. 

Colonel  Patterson  addressed  Washington  by  the  title  of  your 
excellency,  and  very  politely  endeavored  to  explain  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  letter  from  Admiral  Howe,  citing  as  an  excuse  the  fact, 
that  nearly  a  year  before,  Washington  had  addressed  a  letter  "To 
the  Honorable  William  Howe,  Esq."  He  assured  Washington  that 
no  disrespect  was  intended  by  the  omission  of  his  title,  and  that 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  July  17,  1776. 
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both  Lord  and  General  Howe  exceedingly  lamented  that  there 
should  be  any  misunderstanding  that  should  interrupt  the  frequent 
intercourse  between  the  two  armies,  which  the  service  might  re- 
quire. He  then  drew  out  the  same  letter  (but  did  not  offer  it)  that 
was  sent  on  the  fourteenth,  addressed  to  "  George  Washington, 
Esq.,  &c,  &c,"  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  et  ceteras,  which 
implied  everything,  would  remove  all  impediments.  Washington 
declined  receiving  it,  remarking  that  the  et  ceteras  also  implied 
anything;  and  remarked  that  his  letter  to  General  Howe  the 
previous  year  was  in  reply  to  one  similarly  addressed  to  himself, 
by  that  officer.  He  then  informed  Colonel  Patterson,  that  he 
should  absolutely  decline  any  letter  directed  to  him  as  a  private 
person,  when  it  related  to  his  public  station.  That  subject  was 
then  dropped. 

When  Colonel  Patterson  perceived  that  Lord  Howe's  letter,  with 
that  superscription,  would  not  be  accepted,  he  endeavored  to  commu- 
nicate its  contents,  as  accurately  as  his  memory  would  allow.  The 
subject  of  the  treatment  and  exchange  of  prisoners  was  introduced, 
but  as  neither  party  had  any  authority  to  act  in  that  matter,  it  was 
soon  disposed  of.  Colonel  Patterson  then  informed  Washington,  that 
the  admiral  and  general  were  clothed  with  extraordinary  powers  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation  ;  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  terminate 
the  unhappy  contest;  and  desired  him  to  consider  his  visit  as  the 
first  advance  toward  that  object.  Washington  replied  that  Congress 
had  given  him  no  authority  to  act  as  a  negotiator ;  but  from  what 
he  could  learn,  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  to  grant  pardons ;  that  those  who  had  committed  no  fault 
wanted  no  pardon ;  and  that  the  Americans  were  only  defending 
what  they  deemed  their  indisputable  rights.  Colonel  Patterson 
replied,  that  that  wTould  open  a  wide  field  for  argument ;  and  so 
the  interview,  which  General  Howe,  in  a  letter  to  the  colonial 
secretary,  said — '-was  more  polite  than  interesting,"  ended.  "How- 
ever," continued  Howe,  "  it  induced  me  to  change  my  superscrip- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  an  end  so  desirable ;  and  in  this  view  T 
flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  disapproved." 
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When  Colonel  Patterson  was  about  to  leave,  Washington  politely 
invited  him  to  partake  of  a  collation ;  but  he  declined,  giving  as  an 
excuse,  that  a  late  breakfast  made  it  unnecessary.  He  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  kind  courtesy  which  he  had  received,  especially  in 
not  being  blindfolded,  and  was  then  conducted  to  the  barge  in  the 
same  open  way. 

While  these  matters  of  etiquette,  insignificant  in  themselves,  but 
of  much  consequence  in  the  connection  in  which  they  appeared, 
were  in  process  of  adjustment,  Lord  Howe  had  sent  a  copy  of  the 
circular  letter  and  declaration  of  the  commissioners  ashore  at 
Amboy,  with  a  flag,  directed  to  Governor  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey, 
with  a  request  that  he  should  give  the  latter  as  much  publicity  as 
possible.  These  papers  were  forwarded  to  Washington  by  General 
Mercer,  and  by  him  were  sent  immediately  to  the  Congress.  That 
body  directed  them  to  be  published  in  the  several  newspapers  in 
the  colonies  friendly  to  the  republican  cause,  that  the  people  might 
see  how  utterly  deceptive  had  been  all  the  assurances  and  hopes, 
that  the  commissioners  would  come  with  propositions  for  an  honor- 
able peace  —  peace  upon  equitable  and  righteous  terms. 

"  I  should  suppose,"  wrote  Washington  to  the  president  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  "  the  warmest  advocates  for 
dependence  on  the  British  crown  must  be  silent,  and  be  convinced 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  commissioners  was  illusory,  and  calculated  expressly  to  deceive 
and  put  off  their  guard,  not  only  the  good  people  of  our  own 
country,  but  those  of  the  English  nation  that  were  averse  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  king  and  ministry." 

It  was  now  palpable  to  all  perceptions,  that  the  commissioners 
came  with  no  offers  that  Americans  could  accept,  and  that  the  whole 
proceeding  was  a  trick  to  gain  time,  throw  the  colonists  off  their 
guard,  weaken  their  vigilance,  and  allow  the  British  government 
ample  opportunity  for  preparations  to  crush  the  rebellion.  In  that 
manifesto  of  the  commissioners,  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  re- 
moval of  any  oppressions  complained  off;  of  guaranties  of  justice  in 
the  future ;  nor  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  an  essential 
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basis  for  negotiations  for  peace.  The  Americans  were  treated  as 
criminals,  and  instructed  to  feel  that  the  great  "  goodness  and 
benevolence  of  the  king"  had  induced  him  to  send  his  representa- 
tives to  the  colonies,  graciously  to  grant  pardons  when  due  submis- 
sion should  be  made ! 

The  whole  proceeding  was  a  wicked  insult  to  freemen,  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  tyrannous  ministry  who  added  it  to  the  deep  injuries 
they  had  inflicted.  It  was  an  insult  that  the  Americans  would  not 
brook.  Even  the  lukewarm  and  timid  regarded  it  in  this  light, 
and  expressed  their  indignation  ;  and  the  correctness  of  the  opinion 
of  Robert  Morris,  before  cited,  concerning  the  effect  that  an  unfav- 
orable proposition  from  the  commissioners  would  have  upon  the 
people,  was  speedily  confirmed.  That  declaration  drew  the  bonds 
of  union  closer.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  now  departed  for  ever. 
The  dreams  of  those  who  longed  for  it  were  dissipated ;  and  the 
republicans,  with  strong  faith,  prepared  for  the  great  struggle  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  which  their  representatives,  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  had  solemnly  declared  to  be  their  inalienable 
rights. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

WASHINGTON'S  STRENGTH  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES ELEMENTS  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  THE 

ARMY STRANGE  APATHY   OF  THE  PEOPLE SLOW   ENLISTMENTS THE  FLYING 

CAMP — CONDUCT  OF  A  TROOP  OF    LIGHT  HORSE THEIR  DISMISSAL THE  ENE- 
MY WAITS    FOR  REINFORCEMENTS WASHINGTON'S  PREPARATIONS  FOR  DEFENCE 

CO-OPERATIONS     OF    THE     CIVIL    AUTHORITY MEASURES     FOR     OBSTRUCTING 

HUDSON'S    RIVER MOVEMENTS     OF    THE     ROSE    AND    PHCENIX INTENTIONS    OK 

THEIR     COMMANDERS COUNTERACTING     MEASURES     BY     GENERAL     CLINTON 

PREPARATIONS    OF    FIRE-SHIPS    TO    DESTROY  THE    BRITISH    VESSELS — THE    ROSE 

AND     PHCENIX    ATTACKED     BY    ROW-GALLEYS RIVER     OBSTRUCTIONS    AT    FORT 

WASHINGTON THE     ROSE     AND     PHCENIX     ATTACKED     BY     FIRE-SHIPS — -THEIR 

RETREAT  TO  THE  FLEET. 

Washington's  administrative  and  executive  powers  were  now 
called  into  the  most  intense  action.  When  he  surveyed  with  acute 
perception,  the  whole  field  of  his  duty,  as  the  commander-in-chief 
of  an  army  upon  which  rested  the  hopes  of  three  millions  of  people 
for  deliverance  from  oppression,  he  saw  imminent  difficulties  and 
dangers,  such  as  might  appal  the  most  heroic  spirit  whose  reliance 
was  upon  human  agency  alone.  But  never,  for  a  moment,  did  the 
obedient  nature  of  Washington,  looking  forth  with  the  clear  eye 
of  filial  faith,  lose  sight  of  the  Providence  of  God.  It  was  to  his 
mind  like  "  a  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,"  hovering 
over  his  camp — a  Divine  presence  that  filled  him  with  strong 
assurance,  even  when  dim-sighted  reason  timidly  pursuaded  him  to 
sit  down  in  despair.  Within  his  camp  were  sectional  jealousies 
and  prejudices,  heart-burnings  and  recoilings  from  duty,  eating  like 
canker-worms  at  the  root  of  all  discipline  and  strength ;  while  in 
the  northern  department,  where  disaster  had  followed  disaster,  and 
yet  where  reposed  all  hope  of  success  in  defeating  the  ministerial 
scheme  against  the  union  of  the  colonies,  by  keeping  Carleton  and 
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Burgoyne  and  their  invading  army  at  bay,  the  petty  ambitions 
of  leaders,  and  discontents  growing  out  of  sectional  prejudices,  were 
producing  wide-spread  confusion  and  weakness. 

A  strange  apathy,  sometimes  assuming  the  aspect  of  timidity, 
and  at  other  times  of  disaffection,  or,  at  best,  of  indifference,  widely 
prevailed.  The  hopeful  as  well  as  the  doubtful  had  been  lulled  by 
the  siren  song  of  reconciliation,  and  were  waiting  to  hear  the  voices 
of  the  peace-makers,  before  leaving  their  fields  and  workshops  for  a 
camp  that  might  be  speedily  dissolved.  On  every  side  the  loyalists, 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  British  arms,  were  exerting  a 
powerful  influence  in  secret,  which  they  dared  not  do  openly.  So, 
when  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  strike  a  crushing  blow,  and 
when  all  hearts  and  hands  friendly  to  the  republican  cause  should 
have  been  zealously  engaged,  the  enlistments  went  on  very  slowly. 
Toward  the  close  of  July,  when  reinforcements  for  that  enemy 
were  hourly  expected,  not  more  than  five  thousand  of  the  fifteen 
thousand  new  levies  ordered  for  the  American  army,  were  at  Wash- 
ington's camp,  and  less  than  ten  thousand  men  fit  for  active  duty 
were  there. 

The  same  causes,  combined  with  official  pride,  kept  back  recruits 
for  the  flying  camp,  under  General  Mercer,  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  to  consist  of  ten  thousand 
militia  drawn  from  the  neighboring  states,  but  with  such  discour- 
aging slowness  did  the  levies  come  in,  that  at  this  hour  of  peril, 
the  brave  Virginian,  destined  too  soon  become  a  martyr,  had 
not  three  thousand  men  under  his  command.  This  tardiness  gave 
Washington  much  anxiety,  but  the  selfishness  and  insubordina- 
tion, and  the  petty  local  pride  and  independence  that  were  now 
beginning  to  grow  vigorously  among  those  actually  in  camp,  gave 
him  greater  uneasiness,  and  were  the  sources  of  many  vexations. 

Among;  the  most  irritating;  of  these  causes,  was  the  conduct  of  a 
troop  of  Connecticut  light-horse,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Seymour. 
At  the  call  of  Governor  Trumbull  for  aid  to  expel  the  invaders  of 
New  York,  these  were  raised  from  among  the  yeomanry  of  his 
state.     Knowing    the    urgency  of  the    case,   they  mounted   their 
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horses,  some  taken  from  the  pasture,  and  some  from  the  plough, 
and  without  waiting  to  provide  themselves  with  uniforms,  or  even 
with  blankets,  they  hurried  toward  the  menaced  city.  At  that 
time  a  severe  drought  was  parching  everything  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  Kingsbridge,  they  were  in- 
formed by  Washington,  that  there  was  no  forage  for  their  horses, 
that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  furnish  any  at  the  public  expense, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  possible  use  for  cavalry  in  the  expected 
conflict.  The  Connecticut  troopers  patriotically  offered  to  serve  as 
infantry,  and  to  pasture  their  horses  near  Kingsbridge,  at  their  own 
expense,  they  "  being  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  men  of  reputation 
and  of  property."  Washington  was  highly  pleased,  and,  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Trumbull,  and  also  to  the  president  of  Congress,  on 
the  eleventh  of  July,  he  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  warm  com- 
mendation. 

But  within  a  week  a  great  change  was  wrought.  "The  latter 
part  of  the  time,"  wrote  Colonel  Webb  (a  Connecticut  officer,  and 
then  Washington's  aid-de-camp)  to  Governor  Trumbull,  "  they  grew 
uneasy,  and  refused  their  duty  as  soldiers,  though  their  services  were 
much  wanted,  pleading,  in  excuse,  that  there  was  an  express  law 
of  the  colony  which  exempted  them  from  doing  duty  separate  from 
their  horses.  It  was  only  requested  that  they  should  mount  guard, 
which  they  refused."  They  went  further,  and  compelled  their 
officers  to  ask  Washington  to  dismiss  them  from  service.  This  was 
done  on  the  sixteenth,  with  such  explanations  as  the  officers  could 
give,  when  Washington,  remembering  how  he  had  been  deserted 
by  troops  from  the  same  colony,  a  few  months  before,  at  an  equally 
critical  juncture,  immediately  complied  with  the  demand,  say- 
ing :  — 

"  In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  date,*  I  can  only  repeat  to  you 
what  I  said  last  night,  and  that  is,  that  if  your  men  think  them- 
selves exempt  from  the  common  duty  of  the  soldier  —  will  not 
mount  guard,  do  garrison  duty,  or  service  separate  from  their 
horses  —  they  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  here,  where  horse  can 

*  July  10,  177G. 
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not  be  brought  to  action,  and  I  do  not  care  how  soon  they  are 
dismissed."* 

The  warmth  manifested  by  "Washington,  in  this  note,  appears  to 
have  been  justified  by  the  occasion.  He  greatly  needed  the  ser- 
vices of  these  men,  and  had  already,  in  conversation  with  their 
officers,  made  every  concession  to  their  claims  that  care  for  the 
discipline  of  his  army  would  allow.  They  would  not  3'ield ;  and  in 
a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress  next  day,  he  said :  "  Though 
their  assistance  is  much  needed,  and  might  be  of  essential  service 
in  case  of  an  attack,  yet  I  judged  it  advisable,  on  their  application 
and  claim  of  such  indulgence,  to  discharge  them :  as  granting  them 
would  set  an  example  to  others,  and  might  produce  many  ill  conse- 
quences." Colonel  Seymour  was  mortified ;  and  when  he  returned 
home,  he  generously  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull  in 
extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  whose  course,  at  a  less 
critical  time,  might  have  been  defended  with  some  plausibility. 
We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  consider  other  difficulties  and  vexa- 
tions of  a  similar  nature,  to  which  Washington  was  subjected. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  the  commander-in-chief  that  the  cau- 
tious Howes  would  not  attack  the  Americans  until  reinforcements 
should  arrive.  Troops  from  England,  and  a  large  body  of  German 
mercenaries,  under  General  De  Heister,  were  daily  expected. 
Meanwhile  the  British  army  and  navy  lay  in  comparative  idleness 
at  Staten  Island.  But  Washington  was  extremely  active  and  vigi- 
lant, and  no  moment  was  lost,  nor  effort  spared,  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  receive  the  enemy.  The  works  near  Brooklyn  were  pushed 
forward  toward  completion  as  fast  as  possible,  and  Mifflin  carried  on 
the  fortifications  upon  Mount  Washington  with  vigor.  The  works 
at  Kingsbridge  were  strengthened ;  and  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Palisades  (a  wall  of  perpendicular  trap-rock  which  forms  the  western 
shores  of  the  Hudson  for  twenty-five  miles  above  the  city  of  New 
York),  another  fortification  was  built.  The  former  was  called  Fort 
Washington ;  and  the  latter,  which  was  almost  opposite,  was  named 
first  Fort  Constitution,  and  afterward  Fort  Lee. 

*  American  Archives,  5th  series,  i.,  371. 
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The  civil  authorities  of  the  state,  sensible  of  the  impending 
danger,  worked  in  faithful  and  energetic  co-operation  with  the 
military.  The  New  York  convention  was  then  sitting  at  White- 
plains,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city,  but  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  commander-in-chief.  When  the  Rose  and 
Phoenix  went  up  Hudson's  river,  and  an  immediate  conflict  was 
apprehended,  many  leading  men  thought  it  expedient  for  the 
American  army  to  evacuate  New  York  city,  because  of  its  sup- 
posed inability  to  defend  it.  So  thought  the  convention,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  July,  they  resolved  that  if  Washington  should  be 
of  the  same  mind,  and  abandon  the  city  "  for  the  preservation 
of  the  state,"  withdrawing  his  troops  "  to  the  north  side  of  Kings- 
bridge,"  they  would  cheerfully  co-operate  with  him.  Washington 
thanked  them  foi  this  proof  of  their  determination  to  afford  him 
assistance,  and  remarked  :  "  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  he  neces- 
sary, but  I  shall  conduct  myself  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may 
require." 

On  the  sixteenth  the  convention  appointed  a  secret  committee,* 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  "  for  obstructing  the  channel  of 
Hudson's  river,  or  annoying  the  enemy's  ships  in  their  navigation 
up  said  river."  Munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  Tarrytown,  while 
the  republican  yeomanry  of  Westchester  county,  under  the  zealous 
Colonel  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  were  stationed  along  the  shores  from 
Dobbs's  ferry  to  Peekskill.  From  Tappen  to  Stony  Point,  on  the 
western  shore,  Colonel  Udny  Hay,  with  his  regiment,  kept  watch 
and  ward  with  sleepless  vigilance ;  and  upon  all  the  heights  from 
Paulus's  Hook  and  Kingsbridge,  to  the  Highlands,  sentinels  were 
posted,  who  watched  every  movement  of  the  hostile  vessels,  and 
reported  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  New  York  convention  also  resolved  to  call  out  one  fourth 
of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Duchess,  Ulster,  and 
Orange,  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  to  be  stationed  in  the  High- 
lands and  "  in  the  vicinity  below,  to  guard  the  defiles."  On  the 
nomination  of  Washington,  General  George  Clinton  was  appointed 

*  The  committee  consisted  Messrs.  Jay,  Yates,  Tappen,  R.  R.  Livingston,  and  Paulding. 
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to  their  command,  and  soon  afterward,  he  made  his  headquarters 
at  Peekskill,  just  at  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands. 

Meanwhile  the  movements  of  the  Rose  and  Phoenix  had  created 
much  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  republicans,  notwithstanding 
thej^  had  lain  quietly  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  on  the  bosom  of 
Tappen  Sea  and  Haverstraw  bay,  only  changing  their  positions 
occasionally  so  as  to  keep  out  of  musket-shot  range  of  the  militia 
on  the  shores.  But  officers  went  out  from  them  daily,  in  armed 
boats,  to  take  soundings ;  and  at  night  the  oars  of  their  barges 
were  heard  in  many  directions,  while  small  shallops  came  from 
mysterious  moorings  to  visit  them,  doubtless  with  food  and  informa- 
tion from  tories  on  shore.  At  length  the  invading  vessels  became 
bolder,  and  one  of  the  tenders  ran  up  to  within  three  miles  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  where  General  Clinton  lay  with  over  six  hundred  of 
the  militia  of  Orange  and  Ulster  counties.  The  enemy  made 
soundings  all  the  way,  and  was  engaged  in  that  business  when 
Clinton  hurled  a  thirty-two  pound  shot  at  the  tender,  which  pierced 
through  her  quarter,  and  rendered  a  retreat  prudent.  She  took 
shelter  behind  the  point  of  the  Donderberg;  and  after  her  crew 
had  plundered  and  burned  the  cabin  of  a  poor  man,  retreated  to 
the  shipping  below. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Rose,  with  the  same  tender,  ran  up  to 
within  long  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Montgomery.  Captain  Wallace, 
at  the  head  of  a  marauding  party,  gallantly  attacked,  plundered, 
and  burned  another  poor  man's  cabin.  Wallace's  "share  of  the 
plunder,"  wrote  General  Clinton  to  Washington,  "  was  a  handker- 
chief full  of  salad,  and  a  pig  so  very  poor,  that  a  crow  would 
scarcely  deign  to  eat  it." 

The  two  ships  and  their  tenders  now  ran  up  to  within  six  miles 
of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  General  Clinton  believed  that  they  in- 
tended to  penetrate  beyond  the  Highlands  for  marauding  purposes, 
and  giving  encouragement  to  the  tories  above.  A  prisoner  who 
escaped  from  the  Rose  by  swimming,  confirmed  this  opinion,  and 
said  Wallace  was  very  much  disappointed  because  he  was  not 
joined  by  at  least  five  hundred  loyalists,  well  supplied  with  stock 
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of  every  kind,  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  He  also  informed 
Clinton  that  the  enemy  intended  to  slip  by  the  Highland  forts 
some  dark  night,  sail  up  to  Poughkeepsie,  destroy  the  continental 
vessels  on  the  stocks  there,  and  devastate  the  country  around.  To 
prevent  these  movements,  Clinton  augmented  his  garrison  at  Fort 
Montgomery  to  one  thousand  men,  placed  seven  hundred  militia  in 
Fort  Constitution,  and  prepared  materials  for  lighting  beacon-fires 
along  the  bold,  rocky  shores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, when  the  vessels  should  attempt  to  pass.  Watchful  senti- 
nels were  kept  on  guard  night  and  day  to  light  the  beacons,  whose 
blaze  would  expose  the  ships,  while  from  the  fort,  lying  in  dark- 
ness, destructive  vollies  from  artillery  and  musketry  might  be 
poured  upon  them  from  the  bosom  of  deep  gloom. 

Among  other  offensive  measures  planned  by  Washington,  was  a 
simultaneous  attack  upon  the  British  fleet  by  fire-ships,  and  upon 
the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  on  Staten  Island  by  troops  from 
Mercer's  flying-camp,  and  others  under  Major  Knowlton,  at  Bergen. 
Captain  Ephraim  Anderson,  adjutant  of  one  of  the  Jersey  bat- 
talions, who,  in  the  spring,  had  attempted  to  burn  the  British 
shipping  at  Quebec,*  had  recently  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
scheme  for  destroying  the  fleet  before  New  York,  and  with  their 
approval  he  hastened  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  Washing- 
ton was  pleased  with  his  proposition,  and  Anderson  immediately 
commenced  the  construction  of  fourteen  fire-ships.  He  worked 
with  eagerness,  for  his  reputation  and  promotion  were  at  stake, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  month,  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  Con- 
gress that  he  had  completed  two  vessels.  "  In  my  next,"  he  said, 
"  I  hope  to  give  you  a  particular  account  of  a  general  conflagration, 
as  everything  in  my  power  shall  be  exerted  in  the  demolition  of 
the  enemy's  fleet.  I  expect  to  take  an  active  part,  and  be  an 
instrument  for  that  purpose.  I  am  determined  (God  willing)  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  among  them,  by  being  a  '  burning  and 

*  John  Jay,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress  on  the  sixth  of  July,  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  General  Woostcr's  preparations  to  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Quebec  with  fire-rafts.— 
See  American  Archives,  Fifth  Series,  i.,  40. 
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shining  light/  and  thereby  serve  my  country  and  have  the  honor 
of  meeting  the  approbation  of  Congress." 

But  a  sufficient  number  of  fire-ships  and  attendant  galleys  could 
not  be  constructed  before  the  enemy  was  reinforced,  and  was 
making  preparations  for  actual  invasion ;  and  prudence  forbade  the 
contemplated  attack  upon  the  land  forces  from  the  Jersey  shore. 
So  the  whole  scheme  was  abandoned.  Mercer  and  Knowlton  did, 
indeed,  attempt  a  night  attack  on  two  occasions,  but  were  pre- 
vented, first  by  a  storm,  and  next  by  a  deficiency  of  boats. 

Meanwhile  the  obstructions  in  Hudson's  river,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  piratical  vessels  in  its  waters,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
commander-in-chief  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the  state.  The 
obstructions  near  Fort  Washington  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  General  Putnam,  and  his  nephew,  Colonel  Eufus  Putnam;*  and 
the  New  York  convention  sent  the  secret  committee  up  to  the 
Highlands,  to  consult  with  General  Clinton  on  the  same  subject. 
It  was  proposed  to  stretch  a  boom  and  iron  chain  obliquely  across 
the  river  from  Fort  Montgomery  to  the  base  of  the  high  promon- 
tory called  Anthony's  Nose ;  fire-rafts  already  constructed  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  were  ordered  down  to  the  fort;  and  armed  whale-boats 
were  stationed  in  the  coves  between  Peekskill  and  Tappan  Sea,  to 
watch  the  pirates,  and  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  them 
and  the  shore.  At  the  request  of  the  convention,  Captain  Hazel- 
wood  (distinguished  for  his  operations  on  the  Delaware  the  following 
year),  who  had  been  sent  to  New  York  by  the  Philadelphia  com- 
mittee of  safety,  went  to  Poughkeepsie,  twenty  miles  above  the 
Highlands,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  fire-ships.f 

*"Weare  preparing  chevaux-de-frise,"  wrote  Putnam  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  "at  which 
we  make  great  despatch  by  the  help  of  ships  which  are  to  be  sunk  —  a  scheme  of  mine  which  you 
may  be  assured  is  very  simple  ;  a  plan  of  which  I  send  you.  The  two  ships'  sterns  lie  toward  each 
other,  about  seventy  feet  apart.  Three  large  logs,  which  reach  from  ship  to  ship  are  fastened  to 
them.  The  two  ships  and  logs  stop  the  river  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  ships  are  to  be 
sunk,  and  when  hauled  down  on  one  side,  the  pricks  will  be  raised  to  a  proper  height,  and  they 
must,  inevitably,  stop  the  river,  if  the  enemy  will  let  us  sink  them.  —  Putnam  to  Gates. 

t  Captain  Hazehvood  appears  to  have  performed  his  duty  very  satisfactorily.  Tappen  and  Living- 
ston, two  of  the  secret  committee,  wrote  to  the  convention  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  from 
Poughkeepsie,  that  he  had  "fitted  afire-vessel  in  a  masterly  manner;"  and  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  convention  voted  that  he  was  entitled  to  their  thanks,  and  a  compensation  of  three  hundred 
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Having  abandoned  the  project  of  an  attack  upon  the  British 
fleet,  Washington  ordered  the  two  fire-vessels  that  were  finished,  to 
go  up  the  Hudson  and  destroy  the  Rose  and  Phoenix.  Six  row- 
galleys,*  under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Tupper,  were  sent 
up  to  reconnoitre  their  position,  and  to  annoy  them.  They  found 
them  lying  off  Tarrytown ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
of  August,  the  Lady  Washington  galley  received  a  heavy  shot  from 
the  Phoenix.  The  former  immediately  sent  one  in  return,  and  then 
commenced  a  severe  conflict.  The  Washington  galley,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Commander  Tupper,  approached  to  within  grape-shot  dis- 
tance of  the  enemv,  and  sustained  a  warm  contest  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  Spitfire  galley  came  to  her  assistance.  These  three,  with 
an  occasional  shot  from  the  others,  fought  the  enemy  an  hour  and 
a  half  longer,  when  severe  injuries  to  hulls  and  rigging  received  by 
his  little  flotilla,  compelled  Tupper  to  signal  a  retreat.  "  Never," 
said  a  writer  who  was  on  board  the  Washington,  "  did  men  behave 
with  more  firm,  determined  spirit,  than  our  little  crews.  One  of 
our  tars,  being  mortally  wounded,  cried  to  his  messmates  —  'I  am  a 
dying  man ;  revenge  my  blood,  my  boys,  and  carry  me  alongside 
my  gun,  that  I  may  die  there.'  We  were  so  preserved  by  a  gra- 
cious Providence,  that  in  all  our  galleys-  (which  consisted  of  six) 
we  had  but  two  men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  two  of  which 
are  thought  dangerous." 

The  little  flotilla  returned  to  New  York  to  prepare  for  another 
attack,  and  that  night  four  ships,  chained  and  boomed,  with  a 
number  of  heavy  chevaux-de-frise,  according  to  the  plan  of  General 
Putnam,  were  sunk  in  the  channel  near  Fort  Washington,  while 
others  were  prepared  for  the  same  destination. 

Just  at  evening  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  two  fire-ships,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Captains  Fosdyke  and  Thomas,  "  gentlemen 
volunteers  of  rank  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,"  sailed  up  the 
Hudson  to  attack  the  British  vessels.     The  night  was  very  dark 

pounds  sterling  for  his  services  "  in  preparing  fire-rafts,  and  giving  useful  information  relative  to  the 
obstructing  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  river." 

*  Two  of  these  row-galleys  had  been  sent  to  Washington  by  Governor  Trumbull. 
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and  rainy,  and  they  passed  the  Phoenix  without  seeing  her,  but 
Captain  Thomas  fell  upon  one  of  the  tenders  and  consumed  hei. 
The  light  of  the  burning  vessel  revealed  the  Phoenix.  The  Rose 
was  not  then  visible.  Fosdyke  immediately  grappled  the  Phoenix, 
but  before  he  could  set  her  on  fire  she  was  dexteriously  disengaged 
and  preserved.  In  the  affray  Captain  Thomas  was  lost ;  how,  no 
one  could  tell,  as  he  was  never  seen  after  the  first  attack  upon  the 
tender. 

Wallace  and  Parker  now  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  while  an 
opportunity  offered,  and  just  before  dawn,  on  the  morniug  of  the 
eighteenth,  they  took  advantage  of  a  favorable  wind  and  tide,  and 
a  heavy  rain,  and  went  down  the  river,  keeping  close  under  the 
eastern  shore  to  avoid  the  heavy  guns  at  Fort  Washington.  Un- 
fortunately the  obstructing  ships  and  chevaux-de-frise  were  not  all 
sunken,  and  the  pirates  passed  through  the  remaining  opening 
without  very  serious  injury,  under  the  guidance  of  a  deserter. 
They  were  somewhat  damaged  by  well-directed  shots  from  the 
upper  batteries,  near  Fort  Washington,  and  from  others  near  the 
city ;  but  they  ran  the  gauntlet  well,  fired  grape-shot  incessantly, 
but  harmlessly,  while  passing  the  city,  and,  followed  far  down  the 
bay  by  galleys,  which  played  upon  them  briskly,  they  reached  the 
British  fleet  in  safety,  after  an  absence  of  five  weeks.* 

This  retreat  gave  much  joy  to  the  republicans  of  the  river 
counties,  and  cast  a  corresponding  gloom  over  the  hopes  of  the 
tories  of  that  region. 

*  General  Heath,  then  with  Mifflin  at  Fort  Washington,  reported  that  the  Phoenix  was  three  times 
hulled  by  the  shot,  and  the  tender  once ;  and  the  Rose  was  hulled  once  by  a  shot  from  Burdett's 
ferry,  on  the  New  Jersey  shore.  The  wreck  of  the  tender  that  was  burnt  was  dragged  to  the  shore 
on  the  day  after  the  engagement,  by  a  lieutenant  and  two  men,  in  the  face  of  a  cannonade  from  the 
piratical  vessels,  and  a  six-pound  cannon,  three  smaller  ones,  and  ten  swivels  were  taken  out  of  her. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

ARRIVAL  OF    THE  WHOLE  BRITISH    FORCE THE  TWO  ARMIES    COMPARED  —  SITE  A 

TION  OF  THE  AMERICANS MATERIALS  OF  THEIR  ARMY SECTIONAL  PREJU- 
DICES AND    DANGEROUS  DISCORDS WASHINGTON'S    ORDERS  CONCERNING  THEM 

HIS    ANXIETY    ABOUT     THE     NORTHERN    DEPARTMENT ITS    CONDITION THE 

COMMANDERS  THERE PREJUDICES  AGAINST  GENERAL  SCHUYLER CHARACTER 

OF    GATES HIS    APPOINTMENT    TO    COMMAND     IN     CANADA HIS     DICTATORIAL 

POWERS DIFFICULTIES    BETWEEN    SCHUYLER    AND    GATES    ABOUT    COMMAND 

APPEAL  TO  CONGRESS DECISION  IN  FAVOR  OF  SCHUYLER APPARENT  SATIS- 
FACTION OF  ALL GATES'S  DISCONTENT CROWN  POINT  ABANDONED CORRES- 
PONDENCE BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  GATES MOUNT  INDEPENDENCE  FORTI- 
FIED  ARNOLD  AND  HIS  NAVAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Before  the  middle  of  August  the  British  reinforcements  had  all 
arrived  at  Staten  Island,  and  General  Howe  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  men.  This  force 
consisted  of  his  own  army  from  Halifax ;  additional  troops  from 
England ;  quite  a  large  number  of  Hessians ;  several  regiments 
from  Florida  and  the  West  Indies ;  the  detachments  under  Clinton 
and  Cornwallis,  conveyed  by  Sir  Peter  Parker's  squadron  from 
South  Carolina;  and  a  motley  collection  of  white  men  and  negroes, 
brought  by  Lord  Dunmore  from  Virginia.  The  fleet  was  also 
numerous  and  well  equipped  with  men  and  munitions  of  war ;  and 
the  whole  armament  for  both  services,  was  amply  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  military  stores. 

The  American  army,  under  Washington,  was  quite  inferior  in 
numbers,  equipments,  and  discipline.  On  the  seventh  of  August, 
it  nominally  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men,  of  whom  only  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fourteen  were  present,  fit  for  duty,  a  large  number  being  sick, 
absent  on  furlough,  or  on  command.     A  great  proportion  of  those 
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in  active  service  were  raw  militia,  drawn  suddenly  from  their 
occupations,  unused  to  the  fatigues  of  camp  duty,  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  military  discipline ;  and  these  were  divided,  and  sta- 
tioned at  different  posts  from  Kingsbridge  to  Brooklyn,  over  a  line 
of  at  least  fifteen  miles.  This  extended  line  of  batteries  and  guard- 
posts  was  necessary,  for  besides  the  domestic  enemies  at  the  door 
of  every  republican,  there  were  accessible  points  for  the  open 
enemy,  in  the  field  and  on  the  water,  to  make  an  attack. 

Never  was  an  army  situated  where  more  active  and  sleepless 
vigilance  was  necessary,  than  the  troops  under  Washington  at  this 
time.  He  was  assured  that  the  enemy  would  attack  New  York 
and  Long  Island  within  a  week.  He  well  knew  the  peril  that 
menaced  him ;  and  he  sent  urgent  letters  in  various  directions, 
calling  for  reinforcements.  To  Governor  Trumbull  he  said,  after 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  army,  and  calling  for  aid : 
"  To  trust  altogether  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  without  our  utmost 
exertions,  would  be  tempting  Providence."  The  patriotic  governor 
at  once  responded,  by  ordering  out  fourteen  regiments  of  his  state 
militia.  Three  thousand  of  these  marched  immediately  for  New 
York,  under  Brigadier-General  Oliver  Wolcott,  accompanied  by 
many  volunteers. 

The  New  York  convention  called  out  the  militia  of  the  four 
counties  already  named,  and  three  thousand  of  them  were  soon 
assembled  at  Kingsbridge,  under  Brigadier-General  George  Clinton. 
Four  continental  battalions,  composed  chiefly  of  the  best  men  of 
the  state,  had  come  from  Pennsylvania,  under  the  command  of 
Colonels  Shee,  St.  Clair,  Wayne,  and  Magaw ;  and  from  the  same 
state  were  two  choice  provincial  regiments,  commanded  by  Colonels 
Miles  and  At  Lee.  From  Delaware  came  a  fine  corps,  led  by  Colo- 
nel Haslet;  and  from  Virginia,  some  excellent  marksmen  under 
Major  Leitch.  And  in  response  to  a  call  given  by  Washington,  for 
two  thousand  men  from  the  flying  camp,  General  Mercer  sent,  as  a 
part  of  them,  the  superb  Maryland  regiment,  dressed  in  buff  and 
blue,  commanded  by  Colonel  Smallwood. 

Here,  then,  was  an  army,  respectable  in  numbers,  but  full  of  the 

64  . 
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elements  of  dissolution.  Common  danger  and  a  common  cause 
formed  the  only  bond  of  union  between  them.  They  were  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  peculiarities  of  each ;  and  their  prejudices  were  unhappily 
fostered  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  plainly  manifested  by  many  of  the 
officers.  The  pride,  and  haughty  demeanor,  and  love  of  show  that 
characterized  the  old  cavaliers,  prevailed  among  the  troops  below 
the  Delaware,  and  they  looked  with  ill-concealed  contempt  upon 
the  puritanical,  plain-mannered,  and  quaintly-clad  yeomen  —  "sub- 
stantial farmers"  —  from  New  England.  These  were  made  objects 
of  ridicule  by  the  Pennsylvanians  and  those  south  of  them ;  yet 
Captain  Alexander  Graydon,  then  a  young  subaltern  in  Shee's  regi- 
ment, who,  from  his  own  account  in  his  "Memoir  of  a  Life"  (his 
own),  shared  largely  in  these  sectional  feelings,  and  no  doubt  often 
engendered  bitterness  of  heart  by  his  freedom  of  contemptuous 
speech,  was  compelled,  after  satirizing  the  dress,  and  arms,  and 
uncouth  manners  of  Colonel  Seymour's  Connecticut  light-horse,* 
to  say :  "  But  notwithstanding  the  unwarlike  guise  of  the  troops 
from  New  England,  there  was  no  part  of  the  continent,  perhaps, 
in  which  so  little  impression  could  be  made,  or  in  which  the  enemy 
was  so  cautious  of  advancing."  No  more  forcible  words  of  praise 
for  patriotism  and  courage  than  these  could  have  been  uttered. 

*  Graydon  ("  Memoir,"  page  136)  says  of  the  light-horse:  "These  consisted  of  a  considerable 
number  of  old-fashioned  men,  probably  farmers  and  heads  of  families,  as  they  were  generally  middle- 
aged,  and  many  of  them  apparently  beyond  the  meridian  of  life.  They  were  truly  irregulars  ;  and 
whether  their  clothing,  their  equipments,  or  caparisons  were  regarded,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  discovered  any  circumstance  of  uniformity."  Some  of  them  were  dressed  in  "dingy  regi- 
mentals of  scarlet,  with  a  triangular,  tarnished,  laced  hat,"  and  appeared,  says  Graydon,  as  if  they 
might  have  been  "the  identical  men  who  had  in  part  composed  Pepperel's  army  at  the  taking  oi 
Louisburg."  He  then  ridicules  their  style  of  inarching,  et  cetera ;  and  concludes  his  ungenerous 
sketch  by  saying :  "  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  account  for  the  very  few  gentlemen  and  men  of  the 
world,  that  at  this  time  appeared  in  arms  from  this  country  [New  England],  which  might  be  con- 
sidered the  cradle  of  the  revolution.  There  were  some,  indeed,  in  the  higher  ranks  ;  and  here  and 
there  a  young  man  of  decent  breeding  in  the  capacity  of  an  aid-de-camp,  or  brigade-major;  but 
anything  above  the  condition  of  a  clown,  in  the  regiments  we  came  in  contact  with,  was  truly  a 
rarity."  This  contemptuous  feeling  openly  manifested  by  other  troops,  no  doubt  irritated  the  New 
Englander.s  exceedingly  ;  and  the  bitterness  shown  in  the  remark  of  Colonel  Seymour,  in  his  letter 
to  Governor  Trumbull,  in  defence  of  his  corps,  was  no  doubt  caused  by  ridicule  from  the  proud, 
city-bred  young  officers,  who  filled  the  principal  stations  in  the  southern  corps  :  "  This  I  do  know," 
he  said,  "that  it  is  a  general  observation,  both  in  camp  and  country,  if  the  butterflies  and  coxcombs 
were  away  from  the  army,  we  should  not  be  put  to  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  of  common 
sense  to  engage  in  defence  of  their  country." 
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Ridicule  and  disrespectful  language  indulged  in  by  the  officers,  was 
naturally  followed  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  irri- 
tation, discord,  and  alienation  were  so  clearly  foreseen  by  Washing- 
ton, that  in  one  of  the  orders  of  the  day,  referring  to  this  matter,  he 
said :  "  The  general  most  earnestly  entreats  the  officers  and  soldiers 
to  consider  the  consequences ;  that  they  can  no  way  assist  our 
enemies  more  effectually  than  by  making  divisions  among  our- 
selves; that  the  honor  and  success  of  the  army,  and  the  safety  of 
our  bleeding  country,  depend  upon  harmony  and  good  agreement 
with  each  other;  that  the  provinces  are  all  united  to  oppose  the 
common  enemy,  and  all  distinctions  sink  in  the  name  of  an  Ameri- 
can. To  make  this  name  honorable,  and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of 
our  country,  ought  to  be  our  only  emulation ;  and  he  will  be  the 
best  soldier  and  the  best  patriot,  who  contributes  most  to  this  glori- 
ous work,  whatever  his  station,  or  from  whatever  part  of  the  conti- 
nent he  may  come.  Let  all  distinctions  of  nations,  countries,  and 
provinces,  therefore,  be  lost  in  the  generous  contest,  who  shall 
behave  with  the  most  courage  against  the  enemy,  and  the  most 
kindness  and  good  humor  to  each  other.  If  there  be  any  officers 
or  soldiers  so  lost  to  virtue  and  a  love  of  their  country,  as  to  con- 
tinue in  such  practices  after  this  order,  the  general  assures  them, 
and  is  authorized  by  Congress  to  declare  to  the  whole  army,  that 
such  persons  shall  be  severely  punished  and  dismissed  from  the 
service  with  disgrace." 

This  combined  appeal  and  threat  had  a  salutary  effect,  yet  the 
evil  was  not  eradicated,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the 
soldiers  from  each  of  the  provinces  as  much  as  possible  together, 
and  under  command  of  officers  from  the  state  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belonged. 

While  these  dangerous  elements  were  at  work  in  Washington's 
camp,  he  was  made  exceedingly  anxious  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  at 
the  North.  Next  in  importance  to  a  victory  over  the  enemy 
before  him,  was  the  preservation  of  northern  New  York  from 
invasion.  Able  officers  and  brave  and  enduring  men  were  there, 
but  clashing  personal  interests  and  sectional  differences,  promised 
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the  most  disastrous  consequences.  "  We  dare  not  even  hope  for 
good  news  from  Canada,"  wrote  Adjutant-General  Reed,  late  in 
July.  "A  sickly,  beaten,  and  dispirited  army  —  quarrelling  gen- 
erals—  provincial  jealousies  —  and  disputes  added  to  a  most  incred- 
ible waste  or  embezzlement  of  all  stores  and  provisions,  leave  us 
so  little  chance  of  success,  that  we  dread  the  sight  of  a  letter  or 
express  from  thence." 

General  Schuyler,  the  chief  commander  in  the  North,  was  suffer- 
ing almost  constantly  with  bodily  sickness,  and  was  compelled  to 
be  absent,  much  of  the  time,  from  the  most  important  posts  of 
duty  on  the  lakes.  At  the  same  time,  the  responsibility  was  laid 
upon  him  of  not  onfy  directing  the  movements  of  the  broken 
army  in  camp  and  field,  and  supplying  their  wants,  but  also  the 
performance  of  delicate  and  important  services,  in  keeping  rest- 
less Indian  tribes,  whose  stronger  passions  were  continually  minis- 
tered to  by  the  enemy,  in  a  state  of  passive  neutrality,  if  nothing 
more. 

General  Gates  was  there,  clothed  with  strong  powers  by  the 
Congress,  as  commander  of  the  army  while  in  Canada,  but  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations ;  assuming  equal  if  not  superior  rank 
with  Schuyler ;  proud,  vain,  and  imperious,  and  strongly  moved  by 
the  emotions  of  thwarted  ambition.  General  Arnold  was  there,  too, 
full  of  aspirations  for  personal  renown ;  restive  under  restraints ; 
irritated  by  supposed  wrongs;  and  alienating  many  by  his  rudeness 
of  speech  and  offensive  manners.  And  Sullivan,  brave  and  ambi- 
tious, and  sorely  grieved  by  recent  disasters,  was  superseded  in 
command  by  Gates,  until  lately  his  inferior  in  rank,  without  the 
least  intimation  from  Congress  that  his  competence  was  questioned 
by  them.  He  was  beloved  by  his  men,  and  his  presence  in  the 
department  was  of  great  importance.  Smarting  under  the  implied 
censure,  he  had  received  the  reluctant  consent  of  General  Schuyler 
to  leave  the  army,  in  order  to  wait  on  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  Congress,  to  resign  his  commission. 

Such  was  the  relative  position  of  the  chief  leaders  of  that  north* 
ern  army,  which  had  for  months  suffered  the  most  severe  hardships 
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and  humiliating  reverses,  while  everything,  especially  in  the  com- 
missariat, was  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  first  serious  difficulty  on  account  of  rank  occurred  on  the 
arrival  of  Gates  at  Albany,  at  the  close  of  June.  The  prejudices 
of  the  New  England  people  against  General  Schuyler,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  had  produced  a  small  but  influential  faction 
in  the  Congress  opposed  to  him,  and  no  opportunity  to  disparage 
him  in  the  estimation  of  that  body,  was  unimproved  by  his  enemies. 
The  recent  reverses  in  Canada  were  adroitly  charged  by  them  to 
his  alleged  utter  lack  of  military  genius  and  soldierly  qualities ;  to 
his  selfishness  and  indolence ;  his  tyranny  and  cowardice ;  and 
some,  more  unscrupulous,  had  the  effrontry  to  question  his  probity 
and  patriotism.  The  representations  made  to  Congress  by  the 
inefficient  Wooster,  heightened  the  impressions  which  these  insin- 
uations had  made,  and  many  of  the  delegates,  unacquainted  with 
the  sterling  character,  and  uninformed  of  the  arduous  and  eminent 
services  of  Schuyler,  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  another  com- 
mander in  the  northern  department. 

The  ambitious  Gates,  meanwhile,  was  doubtless  fostering  this 
feeling  of  discontent.  Like  Lee,  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  pos- 
sessed a  most  exalted  idea  of  his  own  military  genius ;  was  equally 
eager  for  the  highest  command,  but  was  more  discreet.  His  courtty 
address,  his  suavity  of  manners,  his  adroitness  in  flattering  personal 
and  sectional  pride,  and  his  tact  in  magnifying  himself,  had  won 
the  admiration  of  the  New  England  delegates  in  Congress,  while 
those  from  Virginia,  where  he  had  fixed  his  residence,  were  natur- 
ally his  friends. 

Being  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  an  errand  for  "Washington  concerning  affairs  in  the  North,  at 
the  moment  when  those  affairs  appeared  most  gloomy,  Gates  had  a 
rare  opportunity  to  advance  his  own  interests,  and  without  doubt 
he  improved  it  fully.  Washington,  yet  unsuspicious  of  the  ingrati- 
tude and  other  meaner  qualities  which  formed  a  part  of  Gates's 
character,  reposed  the  most  generous  confidence  in  him,  and  re- 
quested him  "  to  suggest  such  hints  of  his  own  as  he  might  appre- 
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hend  material,"  about  "measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  at  that 
alarming  crisis.":i:  The  result  was,  that  on  the  seventeenth  of  June 
the  Congress  resolved  to  send  "  an  experienced  general  into  Can- 
ada," with  dictatorial  powers  for  three  months,  greater  by  far  than 
had  yet  been  intrusted  even  to  the  commander-in-chief  ;j-  and  then 
withholding  the  usual  courtesy  of  requesting  that  chief  to  nomi- 
nate an  officer  for  the  service,  they  immediately  resolved :  "That 
General  Washington  be  directed  to  send  Major-General  Gates  into 
Canada,  to  take  command  of  the  forces  in  that  province." 

On  the  following  day,  John  Adams  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter 
to  Gates,  saying :  "  We  have  ordered  you  to  the  post  of  honor,  and 
made  you  dictator  in  Canada  for  six  months,  or  at  least  until  the  first 
of  October."^  Elbridge  Gerry,  another  delegate  from  Massachu- 
setts, wrote  to  him  a  week  later,  assuring  him,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  "  an  experienced  officer  to  take  command"  in  Can- 
ada, his  appointment  was  considered  "a  happy  circumstance." || 
And  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  said  to  Washington,  in  re- 
ferring to  Gates :  "  His  great  ability  and  virtue  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  things  there,  and  his  recommendations  will 
always  be  readily  complied  with.  You  will  find  that  great  powers 
are  given  to  the  commander  in  that  distant  department"! 

*  Washington  to  the  President  of  Congress 

t  Power  was  given  him  "to  appoint  a  deputy  adjutant-general,  a  deputy  mustcr-master-generai, 
and  such  other  officers  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  the  army  in  Canada,  and  notify  the  same  to  Congress  for  their  approbation  ;  that  he  also  have 
power  to  suspend  any  officer  there  till  the  pleasure  of  Congress  be  known,  he  giving  his  reasons  for 
so  doing  in  the  orders  of  suspension,  and  transmitting  to  Congress,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  charge 
against  such  officer."  These  powers  were  not  to  continue  beyond  the  first  of  October  following. — 
Journal  of  Congress,  June  17,  1776. 

t  American  Archives,  5th  series,  i.,  21.  ||  Ibid,  i.,  21. 

§  The  investing  of  Gates  with  such  ample  discretionary  powers,  while  they  were  withheld  even 
from  Washington  himself,  had  produced  some  unpleasant  feelings  in  the  army.  Finally,  toward  the 
close  of  July,  when  Washington  asked  the  board  of  war  to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  his  army 
once  a  month,  to  fill  vacancies,  et  cetera,  and  remarked  that  officers  commanding  in  other  depart- 
ments had  that  power  already  given  them,  the  Congress  perceived  their  mistake,  and  felt  it  necessary 
to  give  the  commander-in-chief  some  explanations.  "The  Congress  are  concerned  to  find,"  wrote 
the  president,  "that  an  opinion  is  entertained,  that  greater  confidence  has  been  placed  in,  and 
larger  powers  given  to  other  commanders  in  that  respect,  than  to  yourself.  They  have  in  no  in- 
stance, except  in  the  late  appointment  of  General  Gates  to  the  command  in  Canada,  parted  with  the 
power  of  filling  up  vacancies.  The  great  confusion  and  many  disorders  prevalent  in  that  army, 
and  its  distance,  induced  Congress  to  lodge  such  a  power  in  that  general,  for  the  limited  space  of 
three  months,  and  only  during  his  continuance  in  Canada.  Should  Congress  ever  empower  its  gen 
erals  to  fill  uj   the  vacancies  in  the  army,  they  know  of  no  one  in  whom  they  would  so  soon  repose 
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Thus  armed  with  "great  powers,"  and  supported  by  a  strong 
party  in  Congress,  Gates  hastened  toward  Albany,  full  of  visions  of 
personal  aggrandizement,  for  it  was  understood  by  himself  and  his 
friends,  that  he  had  virtually  superseded  General  Schuyler  in  com- 
mand, the  "army  in  Canada"  being  the  whole  force  in  the  northern 
department,  except  small  garrisons  at  important  posts.  Therefore, 
when  he  arrived  at  Albany,  and  learned  that  that  army  had  re- 
treated across  the  New  York  frontier,  he  considered  it  still  under 
his  command,  and  proceeded  to  act  accordingly. 

This  conduct  surprised  Schuyler.  On  Gates's  arrival,  he  had 
cordially  invited  him  to  be  his  guest,  that  they  might  "  be  togethei 
as  much  as  possible."  Not  dreaming  that  Gates  would  claim  the 
control  of  the  army,  now  that  it  was  out  of  Canada,  he  offered  him 
the  command  of  Ticonderoga,  the  post  of  first  importance  in  the 
North.  This  offer,  and  the  attempt  of  Gates  at  the  same  time  to  exer- 
cise his  dictatorial  powers,  by  introducing  to  Schuyler,  Mr.  Avery, 
of  Massachusetts,  as  the  successor  of  Walter  Livingston,  the  deputy 
commissary  of  the  northern  department,  caused  the  question  of 
chief  command  to  be  discussed  between  them. 

Avery  bore  a  commission  from  Commissary-General  Trumbull, 
and  was  approved  by  Gates.  Livingston's  services,  on  account  of 
his  family  connections  as  well  as  his  own  abilities,  had  been  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  Schuyler  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Avery, 
denying  the  right  of  Trumbull  to  make  the  change  without  the 
authority  of  Congress.  Gates  acquiesced  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
in  the  presence  of  Schuyler,  but  afterward  told  Avery  in  private 
that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  command  of  the  army  he  would 
employ  him.  This  duplicity  was  revealed  to  Schuyler  a  few  hours 
afterward,  and  gave  him  the  first  hint  that  Gates  intended  to  claim 
the  command  of  the  troops  out  of  Canada. 

When  Trumbull  (whose  brother,  the  late  Colonel  John  Trumbull, 
the  eminent  artist,  was  Gates's  aid-de-camp)  heard  of  the  rejection 

a  trust  of  such  importance  as  in  yourself;  but  future  generals  may  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  The 
danger  of  the  precedent,  not  any  suspicion  of  their  present  commander-in-chief,  prompts  them  to 
retain  a  power,  that,  by  you,  sir,  might  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  public  advantage." 
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of  his  deputy,  he  was  greatly  irritated,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
general  well  calculated  to  increase  his  jealousy  of  Schuyler,  and  to 
make  him  discontented  with  his  position.  "  You  are  in  a  cursed 
situation,"  he  wrote ;  "  your  authority  at  an  end,  and  commanded 
by  a  person  who  will  be  willing  to  have  you  knocked  in  the  head, 
as  General  Montgomery  was,  if  he  can  have  the  mone3'-chest,  &c, 
in  his  power.     I  expect  to  see  you  and  your  suite  back  here  again." 

Gates  evidently  felt  the  untenability  of  his  claim,  based  on  the 
letter  of  the  resolution  of  Congress,  and  adroitly  concealing  his 
chagrin,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  of  command  to  that  body, 
doubtless  believing  that  they  would  sustain  him.  A  statement, 
approved  by  the  contending  parties,  was  sent  to  Washington  by 
Schuyler,  with  the  remark:  "If  Congress  intended  that  General 
Gates  should  command  the  northern  army,  wherever  it  might  be, 
as  he  assures  me  they  did,  it  ought  to  have  been  signified  to  me, 
and  I  should  then  have  immediately  resigned  the  command  to  him, 
but  until  such  intention  is  properly  conveyed  to  me  I  never  can. 
I  must,  therefore,  entreat  your  excellency  to  lay  this  letter  before 
Congress,  that  they  may  clearly  and  explicitly  signify  their  inten- 
tions, to  avert  the  dangers  and  evils  that  may  arise  from  a  disputed 
command,  for  after  what  General  Gates  has  said,  the  line  must  be 
clearly  drawn."*  He  then  said — "As  both  General  Gates  and 
myself  mean  to  be  candid,  and  wish  to  have  the  matter  settled 
without  any  of  that  chicane  which  would  disgrace  us  as  officers 
and  men,  we  have  agreed  to  speak  plain,  and  to  show  each  other 
what  we  have  written  to  you  upon  the  occasion,  and  he  has,  accord- 
in  gly,  read  the  whole  of  what  I  have  above  said."*]* 

Washington  laid  the  matter  before  Congress,  but  delicately  fore- 
bore  giving  any  advice  or  opinion.  The  Congress  immediately 
considered  the  subject,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July,  resolved  —  "That 
Major-General  Gates  be  informed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  give  him  the  command  of  the  troops  whilst  in  Canada, 
but  that  they  had  no  design  to  vest  him  with  a  superior  command 
to  General  Schuyler  whilst  the  troops  should  be  on  this  side  Can- 

*  Schuyler  to  Washington,  July  1,  1776.     IMS.  Letter  Books.  t  Ibid. 
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ada ;  and  that  the  president  write  to  Major-General  Schuyler  and 
Major-General  Gates,  stating  this  matter,  and  recommending  to 
them  to  carry  on  the  military  operations  with  harmony,  and  in 
such  manner  as  shall  best  promote  the  public  service."  This  reso- 
lution was  opposed  by  the  New  England  delegation ;  and  Roger 
Sherman  asserted,  that  had  the  representatives  of  Rhode  Island 
been  present  when  the  vote  was  taken,  it  could  not  have  passed.* 

The  president  of  Congress,  after  informing  General  Gates  that 
they  "  had  no  design  to  divest  General  Schuyler  of  the  command 
while  the  troops  were  on  this  side  of  Canada,"  assured  him  that 
they  highly  approved  his  "resolution  and  magnanimity,  that  the 
public  service  should  receive  no  detriment  from  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  subject."  And  to  General  Schuyler  he  made  a  similar 
remark,  and  added :  "  A  mutual  confidence  and  good  understanding 
are  at  this  time  essentially  necessary,  so  that  I  am  persuaded  they 
will  take  place  on  all  occasions  between  yourself  and  General 
Gates." 

Schuyler  assured  Washington  and  the  Congress,  "  that  the  differ- 
ence in  opinion  between  Gates  and  himself,  had  not  caused  the  least 
ill-will,  nor  interrupted  that  harmony  necessary  to  subsist  between 
officers ;"  and  Gates  professed  himself  entirely  satisfied.  But  he 
lacked  the  candor  of  Schuyler,  and  while  openly  professing  the 
warmest  friendship  for  that  office^,  he  was  secretly  making  insinua- 
tions calculated  to  undermine  the  public  faith  in  his  character,  and 
to  create  sympathy  for  himself.  Among  other  congressional  friends, 
he  wrote  to  Samuel  Adams,  and  said  :  "  I  desire,  if  Chase  is  returned 
to  Congress,  he  may  know  how  much  I  have  been  deceived  and 
disappointed  in  being  removed  from  a  place  where  I  might  have 
done  the  public  service,  and  fixed  in  a  situation  [at  Ticonderoga] 
where  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  be 
more  than  a  wretched  spectator  of  a  ruined  army." 

This  letter  was  evidently  circulated,  for  soon  afterward  Governor 
Trumbull,  father  of  the  offended  commissary-general,  used  similar  lan- 

*  Sherman  to  Governor  Trumbull,  cited  by  Hamilton  in  his  "  Fistory  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Statoe,"  L,  226. 
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guage  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  It  is  justly  to  be  expected,"  he  said, 
"that  General  Gates  is  discontented  with  his  situation,  finding  him 
self  limited  and  removed  from  the  command,  to  be  a  wretched  spec- 
tator of  the  ruin  of  the  army,  without  power  of  attempting  to  saye 
them."*  Other  eastern  friends  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  ;  and 
Elbridge  Gerry  said  to  him  plainly,  in  a  letter  written  from  Hart- 
ford :  "  We  want  very  much  to  see  you  in  the  sole  command  in  the 
northern  department,  but  hope  that  you  will  not  relinquish  your 
station  until  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  effect  it." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  dispute  and  the  appearance  of  a  faction 
in  Congress  devoted  to  the  interests  of  General  Gates,  because  they 
form  a  part  of  a  subsequent  conspiracy  to  supersede  Washington 
in  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  When  that 
conspiracy  shall  be  considered  in  future  pages,  the  relation  of  the 
events  just  narrated  will  be  apparent. 

The  patriotic  disinterestedness  displayed  by  Schuyler,  and  his 
generous  hospitality,  disarmed  the  resentment  and  soothed  the 
wounded  pride  of  Gates  for  the  moment,  and  the  two  generals  set 
out  from  Albany  as  friends,  to  join  the  army  and  to  act  in  concert. 
Something;  to  avert  a  greater  calamity  than  the  forced  evacuation 
of  Canada  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly.  Carleton  and  Bur- 
goyne  were  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  preparing  for  an  inva- 
sion, and  the  shattered  army  under  Sullivan,  that  had  just  escaped, 
was  too  weak  in  numbers,  equipments,  and  supplies,  to  attempt 
resistance. 

The  two  generals  reached  Crown  Point  on  the  sixth  of  July, 
where  the  wreck  of  more  than  a  dozen  battalions  had  just  arrived. 
Since  the  beginning  of  May,  the  northern  army  had  lost  more  than 
five  thousand  men  by  death  and  desertion.f  Of  all  the  spirited 
regiments  that  had  entered  Canada,  less  than  six  thousand  men 
were  left  in  the  service,  and  full  one  half  of  them  were  sick.  The 
small-pox  was  yet  feeding,  with  insatiable  appetite  upon  this 
remnant,  and  disease  in  almost  every  form  claimed  it  daily  victims. 

*  Trumbull  to  William  Williams,  July  26,  1776. 

t  General  Gates  to  General  Washington,  July  16,  1776. 
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The  army  had  come  up  the  lake  in  leaky  boats,  in  which  the  sick 
lay  upon  straw,  without  awnings  to  shelter  them  from  the  burning 
sun;  and  the  healthy  had  fed  upon  salt  pork  and  hard  biscuit, 
while  the  money  and  the  medicine  chests  were  almost  entirely 
exhausted.  They  had  debarked.  Some  were  sheltered  in  ragged 
tents,  some  under  sheds,  and  others  in  huts  formed  of  bushes;  and 
almost  every  tenement  contained  a  dead  or  dying  man. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  generals  at  Crown  Point,  Sullivan  was  first 
informed  of  his  being  superseded  in  command  by  General  Gates. 
That  information  was  imparted  to  him  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  courtesy,  but  he  felt  the  implied  censure  too  deeply  to  remain 
in  the  service.  He  at  once,  as  we  have  observed,  obtained  per- 
mission from  General  Schuyler  to  wait  upon  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  the  Congress,  to  resign  his  commission.  Before  his 
departure,  he  communicated  to  his  army,  through  General  Schuyler, 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  services,  the  faithfulness,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  his  troops  in  all  the  trying  scenes  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed.  This  done,  he  left  for  New  York,  and  Schuyler  and  Gates 
set  about  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  reorganizing  an  army  suffi- 
cient to  offer  successful  resistance  to  the  invaders.  Already  an 
appeal  had  been  made  to  northern  New  England  for  more  troops, 
but  fear  of  the  small-pox  in  camp  held  the  militia  back ;  and 
sectional  discords  kept  the  little  army  in  confusion.  "  The  most 
descriptive  pen,"  wrote  Schuyler  to  Washington,  "  can  not  describe 
the  condition  of  our  army.  Sickness,  disorder,  and  discord  reign 
triumphant,  the  latter  occasioned  by  an  illiberal  and  destructive 
jealousy  which  unhappily  subsists  between  the  troops  raised  in  the 
different  colonies." 

Washington,  in  reply,  urged  upon  Schuyler  the  necessity  of 
allaying  these  jealousies  as  speedily  as  possible.  "Enjoin  this 
upon  the  officers,"  he  said,  "  and  let  them  inculcate,  and  press  home 
to  the  soldiery,  the  necessity  of  order  and  harmony  among  those 
who  are  embarked  in  one  common  cause,  and  mutually  contending 
for  all  that  freemen  hold  dear." 

The  fort  at  Crown  Point  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
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and  at  a  coimcil-of-war*  held  on  the  seventh  of  July  (the  day 
before  Sullivan  left  the  army),  it  was  agreed  that  the  post  could 
not  be  made  tenable,  even  by  the  labor  of  many  men  during  the 
summer,  and  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  remnant  of  the  army  to 
continue  their  retreat  to  Ticonderoga,  and  take  post  upon  and 
fortify  an  eminence  opposite,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.f 
A  remonstrance  against  this  decision  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
twenty  of  the  field-officers,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Colonels 
Stark  and  Poor,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Maxwell,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  this,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  reasons  given  by  these  inferior  officers  in  favor  of  retaining 
and  strengthening  Crown  Point  were  so  cogent,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  a  further  retro- 
grade movement  of  the  northern  army,  wrote  to  both  Schuyler 
and  Gates  on  the  subject,  deprecating  the  decision  of  their  council. 
To  Schuyler,  he  said :  "I  can  not  but  observe  —  though  I  do  not 
mean  to  encourage  in  the  smallest  degree,  or  to  give  the  least 
sanction  to  inferior  officers,  to  set  up  their  opinions  against  the 
proceedings  and  councils  of  their  superiors,  knowing  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  such  a  practice  —  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
officers  in  their  remonstrance  appear  to  me  forcible  and  of  great 
weight.  They  coincide  with  my  own  ideas."  To  Gates  he  said, 
writing  two  days  afterward  :  "  Nothing  but  a  belief  that  you  have 
actually  removed  the  army  from  Crown  Point  to  Ticonderoga,  and 
demolished  the  works  at  the  former,  and  the  fear  of  creating  dis- 
sensions, and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  remonstrating  against  the 
conduct  of  superior  officers  by  inferiors,  has  prevented  me,  by 
advice  of  the  general  officers,  from  directing  the  post  at  Crown 

*  The  council  consisted  of  Generals  Schuyler,  Gates,  Sullivan,  Arnold,  and  Wocdtkc. 

t  On  their  way  to  Crown  Point,  the  generals  had  left  Colonel  John  Trumbull  (who  was  to  have 
been  Gates's  adjutant-general  in  Canada),  with  attendants,  to  view  the  eminence  opposite  Ticon- 
deroga, on  the  Vermont  shore.  It  is  a  ridge  of  land,  forming  a  promontory  ;  and  Trumbull,  on  his 
arrival  at  Crown  Point,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  assuted  the  generals,  that  with  very  little  labor  that 
eminence  might  be  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  resist  vastly  superior  numbers.  It  was  at  the  point 
where  the  lake  begins  to  expand  from  its  narrow,  river-like  form ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be  thfl 
most  eligible  place  to  arrest  an  invasion  of  the  enemy  by  water. 
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Point  to  be  held,  till  Congress  should  decide  upon  the  propriety 
of  its  evacuation."  Washington  had  not  called  a  council  of  officers 
upon  the  subject,  but  the  general  officers,  and  all  others  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  post,  deplored  the  evacuation  of  Crown 
Point  as  a  great  calamity. 

This  implied  censure,  though  expressed  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  nettled  Gates.  His  foolish  pride  of  opinion  —  that  pride 
that  lost  him  many  laurels  —  was  wounded;  and  in  his  reply,  after 
giving  reasons  for  abandoning  Crown  Point,  he  flippantly  animad- 
verted upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  "  unprecedented 
behavior"  of  the  members  of  Washington's  council,  "  to  their  com- 
peers in  the  northern  department."  They,  having  ample  supplies 
at  hand,  he  said,  could  make  no  allowance  for  the  wants  and  mis- 
fortunes of  others ;  and  then,  in  allusion  to  Washington's  army  at 
New  York,  he  sneeringly  remarked :  "  Had  we  a  healthy  army, 
four  times  the  number  of  the  enemy,  our  magazines  full,  our  artil- 
lery complete,  stores  of  every  kind  in  profuse  abundance,  with 
vast  and  populous  towns  and  country  close  at  hand  to  supply  our 
wants,  your  Excellency  would  hear  no  complaints  from  this  army ; 
and  the  members  of  your  council,  our  brethren  and  compeers, 
would  have  as  little  reason  then,  as  they  have  now,  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  in  nothing  inferior  to  themselves." 

To  this  ungenerous  and  uncalled  for  letter,  the  commander-in- 
chief  made  a  calm  and  most  dignified  reply ;  one  that  would  have 
conveyed  a  severe  rebuke  to  some  men.  He  courteously  informed 
Gates  that  he  was  mistaken  when  he  supposed  that  a  council  of 
officers  had  sat  upon  those  who  composed  the  board  at  Crown 
Point ;  that  intelligence  of  the  evacuation  of  that  post  had  spread 
a  general  alarm,  because  it  was  believed  that  it  was  necessary,  in 
conjunction  with  the  naval  force,  to  maintain  the  superiority  over 
the  lakes,  and  prevent  the  enemy's  penetrating  the  country ;  and 
that  no  court  of  inquiry,  or  court-martial,  as  some  had  recom- 
mended, had  been  called,  the  opinions  of  the  general  officers 
having  been  expressed  only  in  conversation.  He  then  said  he 
should  not  "  take  up  more  time  upon  the  subject  j"  and  in  allusion 
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to  Gates's  ironical  delineation  of  the  camp  at  New  York,  he  mildly 
remarked :  "  By-the-by,  I  wish  your  description  perfectly  corres- 
ponded with  the  real  circumstances  of  this  army."  The  pointed 
rebuke,  in  severe  language,  which  Gates's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
deserved,  was  patriotically  withheld  by  Washington,  because  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  demanded  every  sacrifice  for  the  pro- 
motion of  harmony.  In  this  light,  how  strongly  in  contrast  do  the 
characters  of  the  two  commanders  appear ! 

Having  resolved  to  leave  Crown  Point,  no  time  was  lost  or 
efforts  spared  in  preparations  for  forming  a  fortified  camp  near 
Ticonderoga.  Schuyler,  Gates,  and  Arnold  arrived  there  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  of  July,  and  the  troops,  with  artillery  and 
stores,  followed  as  speedily  as  possible.  Schuyler  was  compelled 
to  leave  immediately  to  hold  an  appointed  conference  with  the 
Indians  at  the  German  Flats,  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  the 
whole  command  devolved  upon  Gates. 

Bringing  to  bear  his  experience  and  skill,  Gates  soon  evolved 
order  out  of  confusion.  He  put  "  the  most  disordered  army  that 
ever  bore  the  name,  into  a  state  of  regularity  and  defence.":|:  The 
sick  were  sent  to  the  head  of  Lake  George,  with  proper  attendants, 
and  every  hand  capable  of  using  an  implement  of  labor  was  set  to 
work. 

Pursuant  to  the  advice  of  Colonel  Trumbull,  a  strong  military 
work  was  commenced  upon  the  eminence  opposite  Ticonderoga, 
and  there  the  army,  busy  with  its  labor,  received  intelligence  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  read  to  them  by  Colonel 
St.  Clair,  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  July ;  and  when,  with  a 
loud  voice,  he  cried — "God  save  the  free,  independent  states  of 
America !"  three  hearty  cheers  from  the  whole  army  burst  forth  in 
response.  The  fortification  in  progress  was  immediately  called 
Fort  Independence,  and  the  eminence  was  named  Mount  Independ- 
ence, which  title  it  bears  to  this  day. 

Trumbull  also  advised  the  erection  of  a  fortification  on  the  loftier 
eminence  opposite  Ticonderoga,  across  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  but 

*  Matthew  Ogden  to  Aaron  Burr,  July  26,  1776. 
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his  opinion  was  unfortunately  overruled.  A  year  later,  Burgoyne, 
as  we  shall  observe,  took  possession  of  it,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  republicans,  and  it  was  called  Mount  Defiance. 

The  preparation  and  command  of  a  flotilla  to  oppose  the  in- 
vaders, was  intrusted  to  General  Arnold.  He  applied  all  his  skill, 
energy,  and  industry  to  the  work.  Ship-carpenters,  sent  from  the 
eastern  seaboard,  were  kept  at  work  day  and  night  at  Skenes- 
borough  (now  "Whitehall),  and  the  vessels,  as  fast  as  they  were 
finished,  were  sent  to  be  manned  and  equipped  at  Crown  Point, 
where  a  Pennsylvania  battalion,  under  Colonel  Hartle}7',  was  posted. 
So  promptly,  energetically,  and  judiciously  did  Arnold  carry  for- 
ward his  naval  preparations,  that  before  the  end  of  August  he  sailed 
from  his  rendezvous,  at  Crown  Point,  with  his  little  armament,  con- 
sisting of  one  sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  to  take 
post,'  by  order  of  General  Gates,  at  the  Isle-anx-Tetes,  near  the  pres- 
ent Rouse's  Point,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

Leaving  the  northern  army  in  this  improving  state,  and  defensive 
position,  we  will  turn  again  to  the  consideration  of  events  at  New 
York,  where  the  belligerent  forces  were  preparing  for  conflict 
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THE  ENEMY'S  FIRST  ORDER  OF  MARCH HOWE'S  PROCLAMATION WASHINGTON'S 

ANXIETY  AND   HIS  FAITH THE  BATTLE  BEGUN. 

Early  in  August,  Washington  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  necessity  for  appointing  more  general  officers  in  the  army,  and 
urged  immediate  action,  with  earnestness.  He  gave  his  reasons  at 
considerable  length,  suggested  their  number,  rank,  and  sphere  of 
duty,  and  earnestly  recommended  that  all  should  be  created  by 
promotions.  Assuming  that  his  recommendation  would  be  com- 
plied with,  he  furnished  the  Congress  with  a  list  of  all  the  colonels 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Pennsylvania  inclusive,  specifying  those 
who  ranked  first  in  the  several  colonies.  Accordingly,  on  the 
ninth  of  August,  the  Congress  appointed  Brigadier-Generals  Heath. 
Spencer,  Sullivan,  and  Greene,  major-generals,  and  Colonels  James 
Reed,  Nixon,  St  Clair.  M'DougaLL,  Parsons,  and  James  Clinton, 
brigadier-generals.  Washington  had  persuaded  Sullivan  to  remain 
in  the  service,  and  this  promotion,  with  an  explanation  by  Congress 
of  the  cause  of  his  being  superseded,  healed  his  wounded  spirit. 

By  the  middle  of  August  Washington  was  greatly  perplexed 
with  uncertainty  concerning  the  rumored  movements  of  the  enemy. 
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Sometimes  they  would  seem  to  indicate  preparations  for  an  imme- 
diate attack,  and  at  others  there  was  evident  hesitation.  Colonel 
Guy  Johnson  had  arrived  at  Staten  Island  from  England,  on  the 
seventh  of  August,  in  a  vessel  that  conveyed  intelligence  of  an 
important  change  in  the  French  ministry,  and  increased  prospects 
of  a  continental  war,  in  which  England  must  necessarily  engage. 
He  doubtless  brought  despatches  from  the  British  ministry  that 
made  the  commanders  not  only  exceedingly  cautious  in  their 
movements,  but  anxious  for  reconciliation. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Americans,  a  flag  of  truce  approached 
from  the  British  fleet,  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  believed  that  active  preparations  were  being  made  for 
landing  troops  upon  Long  Island.  It  was  borne  by  Lord  Drum- 
mond,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Maryland  as  a  vain  and  officious 
person,  who,  several  months  before,  had  attempted  to  propose  a 
plan  of  reconciliation.  He  had  come  to  Philadelphia,  at  that  time, 
from  Halifax,  through  Boston  and  New  York,  and  held  interviews 
with  several  members  of  Congress.  To  Mr.  Lvnch  he  submitted 
a  plan  similar  to  Lord  North's,  which  he  asserted  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  ministry ;  and  he  appeared  anxious  to  become  the 
instrument  in  effecting  a  reconciliation.  He  tried  to  get  some 
member  of  Congress  to  go  to  England,  to  inform  the  cabinet  of  the 
real  desires  and  intentions  of  the  American  representatives  respect- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  harmony.  He  was  regarded 
with  some  suspicions,  yet  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  General 
Robertson,  at  Boston,  on  the  subject,  was  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, at  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  into  the  city. 

The  sagacious  Washington  regarded  the  writer  as  a  secret  agent 
of  the  ministry,  and  immediately  sent  the  letter  to  the  president 
of  Congress,  with  an  expression  of  his  suspicions.  The  Congress 
highly  approved  of  his  "  care  and  attention  in  stopping  Lord  Drum- 
mond's  letter." 

Soon  after  this,  his  lordship's  conduct  in  New  York  excited  the 

suspicion,  that  he  was   holding    secret  intercourse  with  Governor 

Tryon  and   leading    tories,  and  the  committee  of  safety  exacted 
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from  him  a  parole  of  honor,  that  he  would  "hold  no  correspond- 
ence, directly  or  indirectly,  with  those  who  were  in  arms  against 
the  colonies,  nor  go  into  any  port  or  harbor  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
nor  on  board  any  of  their  ships."  He  afterward  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  committee  of  safety  to  visit  Bermuda,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  When  going  out  of  the  Narrows,  he  violated  his 
parole  by  visiting  Captain  Vandeput,  on  board  the  Asia.  And  now, 
returning  from  the  south,  he  again  violated  that  parole,  by  coming 
into  the  harbor  of  New  York  which  was  studded  with  British  ships- 
of-war,  and  holding  direct  intercourse  with  Lord  Howe  and  other 
officers.  He  found  the  temper  of  Howe  and  the  position  of  affairs, 
favorable  to  a  renewal  of  efforts  to  bring  about  reconciliation,  and 
drawing  up  a  plan  which  was  approved  by  the  commissioners, 
Drummond,  without  appearing  to  realize  that  he  had  forfeited  his 
word  of  honor,  bore  it  himself,  and  sent  it  to  Washington,  with  a 
letter  asking  permission  to  land  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  Philadelphia  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Congress. 

Washington,  still  regarding  Lord  Drummond  as  an  emissary  of 
the  British  cabinet,  and  indignant  because  he  had  so  flagrantly 
violated  his  parole,  instantly  refused  the  desired  permission,  in 
terms  not  very  complimentary  to  his  lordship.  "  I  can  allow  much 
for  your  lordship's  well-meant  zeal  on  such  an  occasion,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  fear  it  has  transported  you  beyond  that  attention  to  your 
parole,  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  strict  honor. 
How  your  lordship  can  reconcile  your  past  or  present  conduct  with 
your  engagement,  so  as  to  satisfy  your  own  mind,  I  must  submit  to 
your  own  feelings ;  but  I  find  myself  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  objecting  to  the  mode  of  negotiation  proposed,  while  your 
lordship's  conduct  appears  so  exceptionable." 

Washington  sent  all  the  papers  to  the  Congress.  That  body 
highly  approved  of  the  course  he  had  taken ;  and  the  president 
said  of  Drummond  :  "  Whether  his  designs  were  hostile  or  friendly, 
he  equally  merited  the  reproof  you  gave  him."* 

*  The  particulars  of  this  affair  may  be  found  in  Sparks's  "Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,' 
in.,  288  and  526,  and  iv.,  51.     The  following  summer,  Drummond  became  acquainted  with  the 
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Thus  ended  Lord  Drummond's  peace  mission.  It  effected  noth- 
ing except  the  propagation  of  false  rumors,  detrimental  to  the 
republican  cause,  and,  a  day  or  two  afterward,  Washington  found 
it  necessary  to  allude  to  them  thus,  in  general  orders:  "The  general 
being  informed,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  a  report  prevails,  and  is 
industriously  spread  far  and  wide,  that  Lord  Howe  has  made  prop- 
ositions of  peace,  calculated  by  designing  persons  to  lull  us  into  a 
fatal  security,  his  duty  obliges  him  to  declare,  that  no  such  offei 
has  been  made  by  Lord  Howe,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  best 
intelligence  he  can  procure,  the  army  may  expect  an  attack  as 
soon  as  the  wind  and  tide  shall  prove  favorable.  He  hopes,  there- 
fore, that  every  man's  mind  and  arms  will  be  prepared  for  action, 
and  when  called  to  it,  show  our  enemies,  and  the  whole  world,  that 
freemen  contending  on  their  own  land,  are  superior  to  any  mer- 
cenaries on  earth."* 

In  the  same  vessel  with  Guy  Johnson,  came  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Madison  (afterward  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia),  and  a  Mr. 
Johnston,  from  the  same  state.  They  landed  at  Staten  Island,  and 
by  permission  of  Lord  Howe,  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  they 
had  an  interview  with  Washington.  Among  other  important  mat- 
ters, they  informed  him  that  many  in  England  believed  that  the 
Congress  would  attempt  to  buy  off  the  German  troops,  and  that  it 
might  be  effected  without  much  difficulty.  No  doubt  Washington 
communicated  this  hint  to  the  Congress,  for  a  few  days  afterward, 
that  body  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  these  states  will  receive  all  such  foreigners  who  shall  leave 
the  armies  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  America,  and  shall  choose  to 
become  members  of  any  of  these  states,  and  they  shall  be  protected 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  respective  religions,  and  be  invested 
with  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  natives,  as  established 


traitorous  General  Lee,  while  the  latter  was  a  prisoner  in  New  York,  and  prevailed  upon  that  officer 
to  write  to  General  Washington,  to  solicit  a  re-examination  of  his  case,  because  he  felt  aggrieved  at 
the  charges  of  dishonor  that  had  been  made.  Washington  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter,  assuring  Lee  that  "no  circumstances  had  since  come  to  light  which  tended  to  alter  his 
opinion." — Sparks's  Washington,  iii.,  529. 
*  Orderly  Book,  August  20,  1776. 
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by  the  laws  of  these  states;  and,  moreover,  that  this  Congress  will 
provide  for  every  such  person  fifty  acres  of  unappropriated  lands, 
in  some  of  these  states,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  in  absolute 
property."  They  also  resolved  to  give  to  each  foreign  officer,  who 
should  leave  the  British  army  and  choose  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  unappropriated  lands  in  the  proportion  of  their 
relative  rank  :  and  any  officers  who  should  bring  with  them  some 
of  these  foreign  soldiers,  were  offered,  in  addition,  more  lands,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  they  should  bring  over.:i:  These  resolu- 
tions were  translated  into  German,  printed,  and  during  the  autumn, 
as  extensively  circulated  among  the  Hessians  as  possible.f 

The  uncertainty  in  the  American  camp  respecting  the  intentions 
of  the  enemy,  ended  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  when  intel- 
ligence was  received  that  Lord  Howe  had  landed  a  large  body  of 
troops  at  Gravesend  bay,  on  the  western  coast  of  Long  Island. 
The  vigilant  Brigadier-General  William  Livingston,  from  his  camp  at 
Elizabethtown,  had  seen  movements  upon  Staten  Island  that  attract- 
ed his  earnest  attention.  At  midnight  he  sent  a  spy  there,  who 
returned  with  the  intelligence,  that  twenty  thousand  men  had  gone 
to  Long  Island  to  take  possession  there  and  secure  the  Hudson 
river,  and  that  fifteen  thousand  remained  to  attack  Bergen  and 
Elizabethtown  Points,  and  Amboy.  These  were  exaggerations  of 
important  truths,  and  Livingston  sent  a  messenger  in  all  haste  to 

*  Journal  of  Congress,  August  14,  1776.  To  a  colonel  was  to  be  given  one  thousand  acres;  to 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  eight  hundred  acres ;  to  a  major,  six  hundred  acres  ;  to  a  captain,  four  hundred 
acres ;  to  a  lieutenant,  three  hundred  acres  ;  to  an  ensign,  two  hundred  acres  ;  to  every  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  one  hundred  acres. 

t  "For  this  business,"  say  Graydon,  "  Christopher  Ludvvig,  a  baker  of  Philadelphia,  was,  among 
others,  selected.  As  he  was  a  German,  and  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  younger  days,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Full  of  zeal  for  the  cause,  he  was  already  at  his  post,  and 
was  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  perilous  employment;  but  whether  he  ventured  himself  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  I  never  heard.  I  rather  suspect  he  was  shy,  as  he  well  knew  the  penalty  of  detection 
in  such  an  enterprise.  At  any  rate,  the  overtures  had  no  effect :  no  deserters  came  over  to  us." — 
"  Memoir,"  Ilarrisburg  edition,  page  141. 

Doctor  Franklin  was  one  of  a  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  carry  these  resolutions  into 
effect.  In  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  quoted  by  Sparks  ("Washington,"  iv.,  67),  he  explains  the 
method  adopted  to  send  them  among  the  German  troops  on  Staten  Island.  "  Some  of  these,"  he 
said,  "have  tobacco  marks  on  the  back,  that  so  tobacco  being  put  up  in  them,  in  small  quantities, 
as  the  tobacconists  use,  and  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  people,  they  might  divide  the 
papers  as  plunder  before  their  officers  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  contents,  and  prevent 
their  being  read  by  the  men."  He  sent  some  to  Gates,  to  be  distributed  among  the  German  troops 
in  Canada,  when  they  should  approach. 
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lay  the  intelligence  before  Washington.  It  arrived  at  headquarters 
at  dawn ;  and  at  sunrise  there  came  over  the  bay  the  deep  booming 
of  cannon,  and  dense  clouds  of  smoke  ascended  near  the  Narrows. 
It  was  evident  that  the  invasion  had  commenced. 

Washington  had  already,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  made 
preparations  in  anticipation  of  such  a  movement.  He  had  sent 
many  more  tories  from  New  York  to  the  care  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull, of  Connecticut,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  humane  desire 
that  they  should  be  treated  kindly.  At  his  suggestion,  the  New 
Jersey  convention  had  taken  measures  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
the  loyalists  in  that  state,  who  were  congregating  at  Morristown, 
preparatory  to  giving  aid  to  the  enemy.  He  was  informed  that 
the  inhabitants  on  the  west  end  of  Long  IslanJ  intended  to  refuse 
resistance  to  the  enemy  should  they  attempt  to  land,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  the  New  York  convention  sent  a  committee  there  to 
disarm  and  seize  all  j^ersons  suspected  of  disaffection,  and  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  if  necessary*  General  Greene  was  directed  to 
furnish  continental  troops  to  aid  them,  if  called  for;  and  Colonel 
Hand,  with  a  corps  of  Pennsylvania  riflemen,  was  stationed  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Hamilton,  not  with  any  expectation 
of  preventing  the  landing,  but  to  serve  as  a  check,  and  to  give 
information. 

When  the  storm  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  the  devoted  city, 
the  commander-in-chief  took  many  thoughtful  precautions  to  soften 
the  effects  of  its  fury.  He  placed  all  public  papers  in  a  strong  box, 
and  sent  them  to  the  Congress  by  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reed,  brother  of  the  adjutant-gem  ral;  and  at  his  suggestion,  the 
wives  of  all  the  officers,  who  had  been  with  them  in  camp,  and 
many  others,  were  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  impending  danger. 
Mrs.  Washington  yet  remained  in  Philadelphia.-}*  The  mind  of  the 
commander-in-chief  not  being  burdened  with  any  anxiety  for  her 

*  Orders  to  arrest  suspected  persons  in  Queens  county  were  issued,  but  every  precaution  was 
taken  by  Washington  to  prevent  any  act  of  injustice.  He  wrote  to  the  committee  of  Queens 
county,  desiring  them  to  inform  the  loyalists,  that  their  property  should  be  held  sacred,  and  that 
only  a  temporary  restraint  of  their  persons  was  intended,  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

t  See  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Washington  to  her  sister  at  Eltham,  written  on  the  twentieth  of  August 
published  h  the  "  Historical  Magazine,"  for  May,  1858. 
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safety,  his  sympathies  for  others  flowed  freely  and  warinlj .  He 
viewed  the  great  numbers  of  women,  children,  and  infirm  persons 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  most  sorrowful  concern,  for  he 
felt  that  they  must  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  conflict. 
"  When  the  men-of-war  passed  up  the  river,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  convention,  "  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  these  poor 
creatures,  running  every  way  with  their  children,  were  truly  dis- 
tressing, and  I  fear  they  will  have  an  unhappy  effect  upon  the  ears 
and  minds  of  our  young  and  inexperienced  soldiery.  Can  no 
method  be  devised  for  their  removal?"  he  asked.  And  then  he 
urged  the  convention,  not  only  to  assist  in  their  removal,  but  to 
afford  provisions  afterward  for  those,  also,  who  were  able  to  remove 
themselves.  It  would  relieve  him  of  a  great  anxiety,  he  said ;  and 
he  offered  to  co-operate  and  assist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
The  convention  nobly  responded  by  action,  and  Washington,  by 
proclamation,  recommended  the  inhabitants  to  remove,  at  the 
same  time  requiring  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army  to  afford 
them  aid. 

The  long-expected  crisis  had  now  arrived.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  twenty-second  of  August,  a  large  body  of  British  troops, 
under  General  Howe,  landed  upon  Long  Island,  near  the  Narrows. 
Four  thousand  men  crossed  the  ferry  in  small  boats  and  galleys, 
from  Staten  Island,  where  the  quarantine  ground  now  (1858)  is,  to 
the  foot  of  the  hiafh  bank  on  which  Fort  Hamilton  stands,  and 
landed  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Rainbow,  which  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  The  riflemen  under  Colonel  Hand,* 
posted  on  the  hill  above,  immediately  set  fire  to  stacks  of  wheat 
and  hay,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  retired  beyond  Flatbush,  and  took  post  behind  a  redoubt  in 
the  edge  of  a  wood  upon  the  central  road,  between  that  village 

*  Edward  Hand  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  December,  1744.  He  came  to 
America  in  1774,  as  surgeon's  mate  to  the  Koyal  Irish  brigade,  when  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  entered  the  army  as  colonel  of  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment  early  in  the  year  1776,  and  served  throughout  the  war,  with  faithfulness  and 
honor,  in  the  several  capacities  of  colonel,  adjutant-general,  and  brigadier-general.  He  was  always 
in  active  service.  General  Hand  died  at  Kockford,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  third 
of  September,  1802,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 
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and  the  Brooklyn  lines.  The  burning  wheat  and  hay  caused  the 
dense  smoke  that  was  seen  from  the  city. 

Soon  after  the  first  division  had  landed  without  opposition, 
British  and  Hessian  troops  poured  over  the  sides  of  the  English 
ships  and  transports,  and  in  serried  lines,  a  flotilla  of  small  boats 
and  galleys,  under  the  direction  of  Commodore  Hotham,  bore  five 
thousand  more  soldiers  to  the  Long  Island  shore,  in  the  bow  of 
Gravesend  bay,  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  Phoenix,  Rose,  and 
Greyhound.  With  these  landed  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Earls  Cornwallis 
and  Percy,  Generals  Grant  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  and  Colonel, 
the  Count  Donop.  Before  noon,  the  whole  force  was  landed. 
Three  days  afterward,  General  De  Heister,  the  veteran  chief-com- 
mander of  the  Hessians,  landed  near  New  Utrecht  with  two  full 
German  brigades,  making  the  whole  invading  force  upon  Long 
Island,  about  fifteen  thousand  men,*  well  armed  and  equipped,  and 
having  forty  heavy  cannon.  The  reserve  on  Staten  Island  were 
left  in  command  of  Colonel  Dalrymple. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  enemy  would  make  an  imme- 
diate and  forced  march  toward  Brooklyn,  and  Washington  sent  six 
regiments  to  reinforce  the  republicans  there.  In  the  city  there  was 
great  alarm  and  confusion  among  the  people  ;  and  in  the  camp  and  at 
the  various  outposts,  there  was  vigilant  activity,  for  it  was  rumored 
that  vessels  with  troops  had  sailed  eastward  from  the  British  fleet, 
with  the  suspected  intention  of  circumnavigating  Long  Island,  and 
coming  through  the  sound  and  the  East  river,  to  land  in  the  rear 
of  the  American  army,  and  thus  cut  off  its  supplies  from  and 
retreat  to  the  Westchester  main. 

Precisely  when  and  where  the  enemy  would  strike  his  first  blow, 
none  could  tell,  and  the  night  succeeding  the  landing  near  the 
Narrows,  was  one  of  great  anxiety  in  New  York.  Early  the  next 
morning,  the  commander-in-chief,  in  general  orders,  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  troops  at  Brooklyn,  believing  it  to  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunity before  a  decisive    battle  would    be  fought.-j*      But  the  ex- 

*  Lord  Howe  to  the  Admiralty,  August  31,  1776. 

\  The  following  is  from  the  general's  Orderly-book,  August  twenty-third  :  "  The  enemy  have  now 
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tremely  cautious  foe,  perceiving  Colonel  Hand  and  his  riflemen 
ready  for  action,  halted  at  Flatbush,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  that 
village  for  the  night,  instead  of  pressing  forward  to  an  attack  upon 
the  Americans,  and,  perhaps,  achieving  an  easy  victory. 

That  caution  was  of  great  service  to  the  republicans,  for  their 
defensive  works  were  yet  quite  incomplete.  The  skilful  General 
Greene,  under  whose  energetic  directions  they  had  been  con- 
structed, was  then  suffering  utter  prostration  from  a  violent  fever. 
Sullivan  was  placed  in  temporary  command,  but  he  was  so  ignorant 
of  the  field  of  operations  before  him,  and  so  personally  unknown 
to  the  troops  that  were  commanded  to  obey  him,  that  Washington, 
on  visiting  the  Brooklyn  lines  on  the  twenty-fourth,  perceived  the 
expediency  of  putting  a  commander  of  more  local  knowledge  and 
general  influence  in  his  place.  Disorder  everywhere  prevailed. 
Detachments  went  out  without  orders  to  skirmish  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  enemy,  or  to  cut  off  sentinels  and  pickets  in  detail. 
Others  wantonly  burned  houses  without  discriminating  between 
friend  and  foe;  and  others  meanly  plundered  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  in  their  track.  The  commander-in-chief  was  displeased 
and  alarmed  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  there,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
city,  he  appointed  General  Putnam  to  the  chief  command  at  Brook- 
lyn, much  to  the  joy  of  the  brave  old  veteran,  who  had  been  made 
quite  miserable  by  being  kept  in  New  York,  when  the  post  of  dan- 
ger wTas  across  the  channel. 

Putnam    went  over  on    the   twenty-fifth,  charged   with   minute 

landed  on  Long  Island,  and  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  in  which  the  honor  and  success  of  this 
army,  and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding  country  will  depend.  Remember,  officers  and  soldiers,  that 
you  are  freemen,  fighting  for  the  blessings  of  liberty;  that  slavery  will  be  your  portion,  and  that  of 
your  posterity,  if  you  do  not  acquit  yourselves  like  men.  Remember  how  your  courage  and  spirit 
have  been  despised  and  traduced  by  your  cruel  invaders;  though  they  have  found,  by  dear  experi- 
ence at  Boston,  Charleston,  and  other  places,  what  a  few  brave  men,  contending  in  their  own  land, 
and  in  the  best  of  causes,  can  do  against  hirelings  and  mercenaries.  Be  cool,  but  determined;  do 
not  fire  at  a  distance,  but  wail  fir  orders  from  your  officers.  It  is  the  general's  express  orders,  that 
if  any  man  attempt  to  skulk,  lie  down,  or  retreat  without  orders,  he  be  instantly  shot  down  as  an 
example.  He  hopes  no  such  will  be  found  in  this  army;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  one  for 
himself  resolving  to  conquer  or  die,  and  trusting  in  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  so  just  a  cause,  will 
behave  with  bravery  and  resolution.  Those  who  are  distinguished  for  their  gallantry  and  good 
conduct,  may  depend  upon  being  honorably  noticed  and  suitably  rewarded ;  and  if  this  army  will 
but  emulate  and  imitate  their  Brave  countrymen  in  other  parts  of  America,  he  has  no  doubt  the7 
will,  by  a  glorious  victory,  save  their  country,  and  acquire  to  themselves  immortal  honor." 
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instructions  from  Washington,  directing  him,  specially,  to  enjoin  his 
officers  to  take  strong  measures  for  suppressing  prevailing  disorders. 
"  Shameful  it  is,"  he  said,  "  to  find  that  those  men  who  have  come 
hither  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  should  turn  invaders  of 
them,  by  destroying  the  substance  of  their  friends.  ..  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  well-regulated  army  and  a  mob,  is  the  good 
order  and  discipline  of  the  former,  and  the  licentious  and  disorderly 
behavior  of  the  latter." 

Putnam  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  when  he  was 
called  to  confront  the  enemy.  To  Sullivan  was  given  the  general 
command  of  all  the  troops  outside  the  lines  at  Brooklyn,  having 
for  his  assistant,  Brigadier-General  Lord  Stirling.  These  lines  were 
upon  the  higher  ground  within  the  limits  of  the  denser  portion  of 
the  present  city,  immediately  opposite  New  York.  The  eminence 
was  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Wallabout  bay  on  the  north,  and 
Gowanus  creek  and  bay  on  the  south.  Across  the  neck  of  this 
peninsula  was  a  line  of  strong  intrenchments  and  redoubts,  extend- 
ing from  the  highest  point  above  the  Wallabout  to  the  swamp  and 
creek  that  emptied  into  Gowanus  bay.  On  Red  Hook  or  point, 
southwestward  of  these  lines,  was  a  battery  for  their  protection 
against  the  enemy's  shipping ;  and  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  a 
battery  had  been  erected  upon  Governor's  island,  in  the  harbor, 
lying  a  short  distance  from  Fort  George. 

In  the  rear  of  Brooklyn  is  a  range  of  hills,  extending  from  the 
Narrows  toward  Jamaica,  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  They  were 
then  heavily  wooded,  and  were  cut  through  by  four  roads  at  differ- 
ent points,  making  an  equal  number  of  important  passes  to  be 
guarded.  These  roads  and  passes,  known  respectively  as  the 
Jamaica  and  Bedford  on  the  northward,  Martense's  lane  on  the 
southward,  and  Flatbush  in  the  centre,  had  received  the  special 
attention  of  General  Greene,  who  had  made  provision  for  their 
protection/11     In  the  rear  of  these  hills  is  a  flat  country,  then,  as 

*  For  a  minute  discription  of  all  the  fortifications  and  other  localities  connected  with  the  battle 
near  Brooklyn,  see  Lossing's  "  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  vol.,  ii.,  pages  598-608, 
inclusive,  second  edition. 
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now,  traversed  by  several  roads.  These  were  reconnoitred  by 
Colonel  Miles  and  some  Pennsylvanians,  and  Colonel  Wyllys,  of 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  )f  the 
enemy  in  that  direction,  and  to  report  upon  their  progress.  Gen- 
eral Woodhull,  who  had  long  presided  over  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, was  in  command  of  the  local  militia,  and  was  commissioned  to 
deprive  the  invaders  of  provisions,  by  driving  all  the  live  stock  to 
Hempstead. 

The  invading  army,  as  we  have  observed,  advanced  toward 
Brooklyn  soon  after  its  debarkation.  The  English  division,  under 
the  boastful  General  Grant,*  composed  the  left  wing,  which  rested 
on  New  York  bay.  The  right  wing,  composed  of  choice  battalions, 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Clinton,  and  Earls  Cornwallis  and 
Percy,  and  accompanied  by  General  Howe,  took  the  road  toward 
Flatlands,  in  the  interior;  and  the  centre,  consisting  of  the  Hes- 
sians, under  General  De  Heister,  advanced  along  the  New  Utrecht 
road.  The  plan  was  to  have  the  shipping,  and  the  troops  under 
Grant  and  De  Heister,  divert  the  Americans  by  a  feigned  march 
toward  and  attack  upon  New  York  city,  while  the  right  wing  should 
make  a  circuitous  inarch  by  way  of  Flatlands,  secure  the  roads  and 
passes  between  that  village  and  Jamaica,  and  gain  the  American 
left,  if  possible.  And  to  keep  the  inhabitants  quiet  and  secure 
their  co-operation,  General  Howe  sent  among  them  a  proclamation, 
giving  permission  to  those  who  had  "been  compelled  by  the  leaders 
in  the  rebellion,  to  take  up  arms  against  his  majesty's  government," 
to  return  to  their  homes,  under  a  guaranty  of  protection,  and 
offering  encouragement  and  reward  to  those  who  should  take  up 
arms  for  the  king. 

Washington's  vigilant  eye  had  seen  the  striking  of  tents  upon 
Staten  Island,  from  time  to  time ;    and  through   his  telescope,  the 

*  Lord  Stirling,  who  was  now  in  the  field  to  confront  General  Grant  in  battle,  was  in  the  British 
house  of  commons  in  February,  1775,  when  he  heard  thai  officer  (then  a  member  of  the  house),  in 
boastful  words  declare,  that  he  "had  served  in  America  —  knew  the  Americans  very  well  —  was 
certain  they  would  not  6ght  —  they  never  would  dare  to  face  an  English  army  —  did  not  possess  any 
of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  pood  soldier;"  and  concluded  with  the  assertion,  that  he 
would  "undertake  to  march  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  with  five  thousand  men.' 
This  foolish  boast  was  repeated  by  General  Gage  at  Boston. 
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embarkation  of  De  Heister's    Hessians  for  the  Gravesend   beach, 


was  revealed  to  him.  As  the  invading  force  was  thus  aug- 
mented, he  sent  over  additional  reinforcements  to  the  republican 
army  on  the  heights  of  Brooklyn,  and  every  weak  point  was 
strengthened. 

Although  receiving  intelligence  hourly  from  Putnam's  camp, 
Washington  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  mere  reports,  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  he  again  visited  the  lines,  accompanied  by  his  adjutant- 
general.  All  that  day  he  was  occupied  in  visiting  the  redoubts  and 
guard-posts,  and  reconnoitring  the  enemy,  until  he  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerent  forces. 
He  observed,  also,  toward  evening,  what  gave  him  great  anxiety. 
There  were  extensive  movements  among  the  battalions  of  the 
enemy,  that  betokened  some  immediate  and  important  action. 
De  Heister  advanced  to  Flatbush,  and  General  Clinton,  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  withdrew  to  Flatlands,  preparatory,  as  we 
shall  presently  observe,  for  a  nocturnal  march  that  proved  direful 
to  the  republicans. 

These  movements  were  interpreted  by  Washington  as  the  pre- 
cursors of  an  immediate  conflict,  and  he  returned  to  New  York  at 
evening,  full  of  anxious  meditations,  for  he  was  not  aware  that  an 
attack  upon  the  city  with  the  shipping,  was  not  in  the  programme 
of  the  enemy's  operations.*  Although  the  choicest  troops,  with 
brave  and  excellent  commanders,  were  on  Long  Island,  yet  the 
finest  equipped  of  them  all,  the  southern  brigades,  as  those  from 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  called,  had  never 
engaged  in  battle ;  and  the  anxious  inquiries  were  momentarily 
pressing  themselves  upon  the  judgment  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
"  How  will  they  endure  the  encounter  ?     How  shall  we  defend  the 

*  In  his  official  letter  to  the  admiralty,  dated  on  board  the  Eagle,  August  31st,  1776,  Lord  Howe 
clearly  shows  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  enemy  to  attempt  to  land  any  troops  at  New  York. 
He  was  only  to  make  diversion  with  his  ships,  to  deceive  the  Americans.  Accordingly  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  just  before  the  forward  movement  on  land  had  commenced,  he 
ordered  Sir  Peter  Parker  to  proceed  higher  up  the  channel  toward  New  York,  with  five  armed  ves- 
sels, to  be  employed  as  occasion  might  require,  in  aid  of  the  British  on  the  shore.  Owing  to  an 
unfavorable  wind,  this  movement  could  not  be  made,  and  only  the  Roebuck,  the  leader  of  the  de- 
tached squadron,  could  proceed  high  enough  to  exchange  a  few  random  shots  with  the  American 
battery  on  Red  Hook,  during  the  engagement  that  ensued. 
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city  ?      How   and   whither  shall   we  fly,  if   disaster  shall   make  a 
retreat  necessary  ?" 

These  were  solemn  and  momentous  questions.  There  had  been 
slight  and  partial  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  but 
not  sufficient  to  judge  how  the  raw  recruits  would  act  when  a 
battle  should  really  begin.  But  Washington,  though  exceedingly 
anxious,  did  not  allow  himself  to  brood  gloomily  over  the  coming 
events,  or  for  a  moment  fear  that  He  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
would  allow  a  cause  so  righteous  to  be  utterly  ruined.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  made  glad  by  the  suggestions  of  hope  sustained 
by  faith  ;  and  after  supping  cheerfully  with  his  military  family,  and 
preparing,  at  an  early  hour,  to  withdraw  to  his  chamber,  he  said  : 
"The  same  Providence  that  rules  to-day  will  rule  to-morrow,  gentle- 
men. Good  night"  He  soon  fell  into  a  peaceful  slumber,  from 
which  he  was  aroused  at  dawn,  to  hear  the  deep  thunder  of  distant 
cannon,  and  to  receive  intelligence  that  the  invaders  were  in  motion 
and  the  battle  had  begun. 


,Et.  44.]  A  NIGHT  MARCH.  oe9 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

CLINTON'S    NOCTURNAL    MARCH  —  IMPORTANT    PASSES    SECURED    BY    THE    ENEMY  — 

ADVANCE    OF    THE    BRITISH    LEFT    WING STIRLING    SENT    TO    OPPOSE    GRANT 

SKIRMISHING  AT  THE  GREENWOOD  HILLS POSITIONS  OF  THE    BELLIGERENTS 

THE    HESSIANS    AT    FLATBUSH CLINTON'S    ATTACK    ON    THE    AMERICAN     LEFT  — 

SULLIVAN'S  RETREAT BLOODY  ENCOUNTERS AMERICANS    DEFEATED WASH- 
INGTON   AT    BROOKLYN HIS    ANXIETY    AND     IMPOTENCE STIRLING'S    PERIL 

ATTACK  ON  CORNWALLIS FLIGHT    OF    AMERICANS    ACROSS  GOWANUS  CREEK 

STIRLING  DEFEATED END  OF  THE  BATTLE CAUSES  OF  THE  DISASTERS PER- 
ILOUS   SITUATION    OF    THE     AMERICANS THE     BRITISH     COMMKNCE     A     SEIGE 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE    REPUBLICANS  FROM   THEIR  LINES MARVELLOUS  ESCAPE 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  alluded  to  a  nocturnal  march  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton. It  was  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August,  when  he  left  Flatlands  with  his  vanguard 
of  light  infantry,  followed  by  Lord  Percy,  with  grenadiers,  artillery 
and  light  dragoons,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  brought  up  the  rear- 
guard with  the  heavy  ordnance.  With  the  latter  was  General 
Howe  and  his  staff. 

Clinton  was  guided  by  a  resident  tory,  through  fields  and  by- 
paths, in  a  silent  march  —  so  silent  that  scarcely  a  footfall  of  all  his 
host  could  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  ten  rods.  No  beat  of  drum, 
no  word  of  command,  no  whisper  of  conversation,  broke  the  solemn 
stillness  of  that  cool,  hazy  night.  Softly  they  crossed  a  morass  by 
a  narrow  causeway,  with  just  breadth  enough  to  bear  up  the  heavy 
cannon  wheels,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  had  gained 
the  high  wooded  hills  near  the  present  village  of  East  New  York, 
unobserved  by  Colonels  Miles  and  Wyllys,  and  their  patrols,  except 
some  subalterns  on  horseback,  whom  they  captured.  From  these 
they  learned  that  the  Bedford  road,  and  the  whole  highway  to 
Jamaica,  were  unoccupied  and  unguarded,  and  that  no  troops  were 
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stationed  at  either  of  the  passes  upon  these  roads.  This  was  unex- 
pected good  luck  for  Clinton,  and  he  immediately  detached  light 
infantry  to  secure  both.  At  dawn  these  important  posts  were  in 
his  possession,  and  before  the  Americans  were  aware  that  the 
enemy  had  left  Flatlands,  he  was  in  their  rear,  occupying  the 
heights  overlooking  Bedford,  and  ready  to  attack  the  Americans 
at  their  weakest  point.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by  Clinton, 
was  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  republicans. 

While  the  British  right  wing  was  gaining  this  vantage  ground, 
the  left,  under  General  Grant,  was  in  motion.  It  consisted  of  two 
brigades  and  a  regiment  of  regulars,  a  battalion  of  New  York 
loyalists  raised  by  Governor  Tryon,  and  ten  heavy  field-pieces.  At 
midnight  they  commenced  a  march  toward  Brooklyn,  along  the 
coast  road.  The  militia  guard  at  Martense's  lane,  commanded  by 
Major  Byrd,  gave  the  alarm  at  headquarters,  and  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  General  Putnam  detached  Lord  Stirling  with 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  regiments,  commanded  by 
Colonels  At  Lee,  Haslet,  and  Smallwood,  to  oppose  Grant  At  the 
same  time  Sullivan  was  ordered  to  hasten  with  a  detachment  to 
the  heights  overlooking  Flatbush,  on  the  middle  road,  where  only 
Hand's  riflemen  were  posted,  supported  by  the  troops  of  Miles  and 
Wyllys,  near  by  upon  the  Bedford  road. 

Stirling's  detachment  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men. 
They  rallied  with  alacrity,  and  eagerly  pushed  forward.  They  had 
passed  Gowanus  creek  and  reached  the  timbered  hills  wherein 
repose  the  dead  of  Greenwood,  just  as  day  began  to  dawn,  and 
there  they  met  the  militia  guard  that  had  been  driven  from  the 
lower  pass.  They  had  been  rallied  by  Brigadier-General  Parsons, 
and  had  bravely  maintained  a  conflict  for  some  time,  with  the 
enemy's  van. 

At  this  moment  the  front  ranks  of  the  British  began  to  appear 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  early  morning.  Stirling  hastily  formed  his 
troops,  and  made  a  short  speech  to  them.  After  telling  them  of 
the  insulting  language  of  General  Grant  in  Parliament,*  he  said : 

*  See  note  on  page  266,  vol.  ii. 
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"He  may  have  his  five  thousand  men  with  him  now  —  we  are  not 
so  many  —  but  I  think  we  are  enough  to  prevent  his  advancing 
further  on  his  march  over  the  continent,  than  that  mill-pond," 
pointing  to  the  head  of  Gowanus  bay.  This  little  speech  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  those  high-spirited  troops ;  and  in  the  action 
that  followed,  they  showed  that  the  insult  was  keenly  felt,  and 
severely  resented. 

Colonel  At  Lee's  Pennsylvanians  were  placed  in  ambush,  in  an 
orchard  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  to  attack  the  advancing 
enemy,  while  the  regiments  of  Haslet  and  Smallwood  were  formed 
upon  the  hills  near  by.  This  movement  was  just  completed,  when 
the  van  of  the  British  came  up.  At  Lee  gave  them  two  or  three 
rounds  with  spirit,  and  then  fell  back  to  the  woods  on  the  left  of 
Stirling.  At  this  moment,  Colonel  Kiechlein  and  his  riflemen,  Colo- 
nel De  Haas  and  his  battalion,  and  Captain  Carpenter  with  two 
field-pieces,  arrived.  A  part  of  Kiechlein's  corps  were  at  once 
posted  along  a  hedge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  part  in  front  of 
the  wood ;  and  Grant  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  light  troops, 
who  took  post  in  the  orchard  just  left  by  At  Lee,  and  behind  some 
hedges.  It  was  now  broad  daylight.  The  sky  was  lowery,  and  a 
fresh  breeze,  unfavorable  for  the  intended  advance  of  the  British 
shipping,  came  from  the  northeast.  Slight  skirmishing  commenced 
at  once,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  there  was  a  continued  rattle  of 
musketry,  and  an  occasional  discharge  of  cannon.  The  Roebuck 
beat  up  against  the  wind  and  tide,  opened  upon  the  battery  on 
Red  Hook,  and  received  some  telling  shots  in  return. 

Grant  formed  his  brigades  upon  eminences  opposite  Lord  Stir- 
ling's position,  six  hundred  yards  distant,  but  neither  party  desired 
an  immediate  battle.  Stirling's  chief  object  was  to  defend  the 
pass  and  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  while  Grant  was  instructed  not 
to  press  an  attack  until  informed  by  signal-guns  from  the  right 
wing,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  accomplished  his  object. 

While  Stirling  and  Grant  were  thus  confronted,  De  Heister 
opened  a  cannonade  from  his  camp  at  Flatbush,  upon  the  redoubt 
on  the  hill  near  by,  where  Hand  and  his  riflemen  were  stationed. 
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This  was  just  at  daybreak,  and  Sullivan  hastened  toward  tlie 
redoubt  to  reconnoitre.  He  then  took  command  of  the  riflemen, 
only  four  hundred  in  number,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  Flatbush 
pass.  All  this  time  he  was  unsuspicious  of  the  fatal  movement  of 
Clinton,  although  he  had  foretold  that  the  enemy  would  come 
through  the  Bedford  pass* 

De  Heister  did  not  advance,  but  thundered  away  at  the  redoubt 
to  keep  the  attention  of  the  Americans  in  that  direction,  until  late 
in  the  morning,  when  the  voices  of  heavy  cannon  from  the  north- 
ward informed  him  that  Clinton  had  secured  his  coveted  vantage 
ground,  and  was  coming  down  upon  the  Americans.  He  then 
ordered  Count  Donop  to  advance  with  his  Hessian  regiment  and 
storm  the  redoubt,  while  he  followed  with  the  entire  remainder  of 
his  division. 

When  the  redoubt  was  reached  there  was  no  one  there  to  defend 
it,  for  Sullivan,  on  hearing  Clinton's  cannon,  at  once  perceived  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  little  army.  He  knew  that  his  flank  was 
already  turned,  and  that  safety  consisted  only  in  flight.  He  imme- 
diately ordered  a  retreat  to  the  lines  at  Brooklyn ;  and  down  the 
rough  and  densely-wooded  slopes  he  led  the  imperilled  troops,  with 
all  possible  speed.  But  it  was  too  late.  They  were  met  on  the 
open  plain  of  Bedford  by  Clinton's  light  infantry  and  dragoons, 
and  driven  back  to  the  woods,  where  Hessian  bayonets  awaited 
them.  There  was  De  Heister,  with  his  grim  legion  thirsting  for 
blood.  A  terrible  strife  ensued,  in  which  the  troops  of  Miles  and 
Wyllys,  commanded  only  by  their  respective  colonels,  were  involved. 
The  ensnared  republicans,  broken  into  small  detachments,  fought 
desperately,  hand  to  hand,  while  driven  backward  and  forward 
between  the  full  ranks  of  the  British  and  Hessians.  Many  were 
slain,  some  took  refuge  in  the  solitary  places  of  the  hills,  others 
broke  through  the  gleaming  wall  of  bayonets  and  sabres,  and 
escaped  to  the  American  lines,  while  a  large  number,  including 
General  Sullivan  and  several  subordinate  officers,  were  made  pris- 
oners.    Those   who  escaped  were   followed    to   the   verge   of  the 

*  Sullivan's  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  October  25,  1777.     8park6,  iv.,  517 
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American  lines  by  grenadiers,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  storming  Fort  Putnam,  as  the  principal  redoubt  at  Brooklyn 
was  called. 

It  was  just  at  dawn,  as  we  have  observed,  when  Washington  was 
apprized  of  the  opening  battle.  The  rattle  of  musketry  when 
Grant  fell  upon  the  picket  at  the  lower  pass,  had  been  heard  by 
the  sentinels  and  wakeful  citizens  in  New  York,  and  before  sunrise 
the  wildest  alarm  seized  the  inhabitants.  The  ships  in  menacing 
motion  were  plainly  seen,  and  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  city, 
by  land  and  water,  was  anticipated.  Washington  was  in  the  saddle 
at  daybreak,  and  soon  all  the  troops  were  at  their  alarm-posts.  But 
as  the  morning  wore  away  and  no  vessel  but  the  inferior  Roebuck 
advanced,  the  panic  subsided,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  satisfied 
that  the  city  would  not  be  soon  attacked,  hastened  to  the  lines  at 
Brooklyn,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  be  a  witness  of  the  rout  and 
slaughter  of  his  troops,  without  power  to  aid  or  relieve  them  for 
the  lines  were  feebly  manned. 

With  the  most  intense  anxiety  and  anguish  of  spirit,  Washington 
now  saw  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  emerging  from  the  woods 
on  his  left  wherein  the  disasters  to  Sullivan's  command  had  just 
occurred,  and  descending  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Stirling's 
division,  which  consisted  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  republican 
army.  From  the  eminence  on  which  Fort  Putnam  stood,  he  could 
perceive,  with  his  telescope,  the  jeopardy  of  his  gallant  friends,  but 
could  do  nothing  to  avert  the  danger. 

Stirling  was  not  aware  of  his  peril.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
been  waiting  for  Grant  to  advance,  totally  unconscious  of  the  cause 
of  his  forbearance.  But  when  the  column  of  the  enemy  which  gave 
the  commander-in-chief  such  anxiety,  approached  Gowanus  bay,  and 
Cornwallis,  its  leader,  fired  two  cannon  as  a  signal  for  Grant  to 
commence  the  attack  in  earnest,  the  terrible  truth  flashed  upon  his 
lordship's  mind,  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  between  his  division 
and  the  Brooklyn  lines.  With  this  revealment  came  intelligence 
of  the  woful  disasters  on  the  left. 

It  was  now  almost  eleven  o'clock.     General  Grant  immediately 
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obeyed  the  signals  and  pressed  forward.  Colonel  At  Lee  and 
many  of  his  corps  were  made  prisoners,  after  a  series  of  spirited 
skirmishes,  in  which  that  brave  commander  exhibited  the  utmost 
courage,  skill,  and  fortitude.*  Hemmed  in  by  a  superior  force, 
Stirling  saw  no  chance  for  escape  from  captivity,  except  across  the 
Gowanus  creek,  upon  a  bridge  and  mi  11  dam,  and  at  places  where  it 
might  be  forded  at  low  water.  To  do  this,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  attack  Cornwallis,  who  was  posted  near  another  mill  a  little 
above;  and  while  a  few  —  a  forlorn  hope  —  should  keep  the  earl 
and  his  grenadiers  at  bay,  a  large  part  of  the  Americans  might 
escape.  Changing,  his  front,  and  leaving  his  main  body  in  conflict 
with  Grant,  Stirling,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  Smallwood's  battalion 
commanded  by  Major  Gist,  fell  upon  Cornwallis.  For  twenty 
minutes  the  fio'ht  was  terrible.  "Good  God!"  exclaimed  Wash- 
ington  in  agony,  as  he  beheld  the  conflict  from  Fort  Putnam,  then 
menaced  by  Clinton's  victorious  troops,  "  what  brave  fellows  I  must 
this  day  lose !" 

For  a  time  victory  hovered  over  the  combatants,  doubtful  upon 
whom  to  bestow  the  palm.  At  last  Cornwallis  yielded,  and  was 
about  to  retreat  up  the  Port  road  toward  Flatbush,  when  a  large 
reinforcement  arrived  and  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day  against 
the  Americans.  Meanwhile,  a  large  portion  of  the  remains  of 
Stirling's  command  that  had  been  left  to  withstand  Grant,  driven 
before  the  enemy,  escaped  across  Gowanus  Creek,  by  wading  and 
swimming,  and  reached  the  lines  in  safety,  but  in  sad  plight,  being 

*  Colonel  Samuel  J.  At  Lee  was  quite  a  young  man  at  this  time,  being  only  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  had  commanded  a  company  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  when  the  struggle  foi 
independence  commenced,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment.  His 
conduct  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island  was  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his  loss  at  this  time 
was  greatly  deplored.  The  account  of  the  battle,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  <,riven  by  Colonel 
At  Lee  in  his  journal  (extracts  from  which  are  published  in  the  "American  Archives,"  fifth  series, 
i.,  1251 ),  is  a  soldier's  plain  narrative,  and  cxhihits  a  most  thrilling  picture  of  a  brave  soldier's 
experience  in  battle.  He  maintained  the  conflict  with  the  greatest  bravery  ami  fortitude,  until  his 
corps  was  dispersed  or  cut  to  pieces,  ami  then,  with  twenty-two  of  bis  companions,  he  surrendered 
to  a  party  of  Highlanders.  It  was  a  long  tunc  h,  fore  lie  was  exchanged.  He  afterward  acted  as  an 
Indian  commissioner,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1780,  where  he  took  a  very  prominent  position 
on  account  of  his  talent  and  activity.  He  was  on  the  committee  appointed  in  consequence  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  at  the  opening  of  1781.  Colonel  At  Lee's  place  of  usual  resi- 
dence was  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  but  he  died  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November, 
1786,  aged  forty-eight  years. 
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drenched  with  water,  and  covered  with  mud.  But  they  carried 
with  them  the  tattered  standard  of  Smallwood's  regiment,  and  over 
twenty  prisoners. 

The  troops  of  Cornwallis  rallied  when  they  saw  the  approaching 
reinforcements,  and  for  ten  minutes,  five  companies  of  Smallwood's 
corps  fought  greatly  superior  numbers,  with  desperation.  Stirling 
was  endeavoring  to  get  between  the  enemy  and  Fort  Box,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  so  as  to  escape  under  cover  of  its  guns, 
but  his  ranks  were  overpowered  and  broken.  Falling  back  to  a 
grove,  they  rallied  and  made  another  attack,  when  they  were  again 
overpowered.  They  were  driven  out  into  a  cornfield,  where  some 
were  bayoneted,  others  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  few  joined  their 
companions  in  their  flight  across  the  Gowanus  morass.  More  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  brave  Americans,  most  of  them  of 
Smallwood's  regiment,  the  flower  of  the  army,  perished  in  the  fight, 
while  the  commander-in-chief,  and  their  companions  in  arms  within 
the  lines,  looked  on  in  anguish,  powerless  to  save. 

Deprived  of  nearly  all  his  brave  men,  the  intrepid  Stirling  was 
compelled  to  yield.  He  fled  over  the  hills,  closely  pursued,  and 
finding  escape  impossible,  he  surrendered  himself  to  De  Heister, 
and  was  immediately  sent  on  board  the  Eagle,  Lord  Howe's  flag- 
ship, where  he  found  Sullivan  and  other  prisoners-of-war.  Thus 
ended  the  battle,  when  the  sun  was  at  meridian  ;  when  it  descended 
behind  the  hills  of  New  Jersey,  one  third  of  the  five  thousand 
patriots,  who  on  that  day  had  contended  for  victory,  were  lost  to 
their  country — dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners. 

The  victorous  troops,  made  hot  and  sanguinary  by  the  fatigues 
and  triumphs  of  the  morning,  rushed  toward  the  rebel  lines,  eager 
to  carry  them  by  storm.  Behind  these  were  three  thousand  deter- 
mined men,  and  the  enemy  were  met  by  a  severe  cannonade  and 
volleys  of  musketry,  that  checked  them  for  a  moment;  but  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  Howe,  who  had  accompanied  Clinton, 
and  was  now  among  the  concentrated  battalions,  restrained  them. 
His  artillery  was  not  up,  he  had  no  fascines  to  fill  the  ditches,  no 
axes  for  cutting  the   abatis,  and  no  scaling    ladders   by  which   to 
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reach  the  parapets.*  He  was  also  ignorant  of  the  real  strength  of 
the  Americans,  knew  how  desperately  they  would  fight,  and  count- 
ing upon  his  superior  numbers  and  equipments,  felt  certain  of  final 
victoiy.  Preferring  to  win  the  remainder  of  the  conquest,  not  so 
suddenly  but  with  less  bloodshed,  he  called  back  his  troops  to  a 
secure  place  in  front  of  the  American  lines,  beyond  musket-shot 
distance,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Both  parties  were  willing 
to  rest. 

Sullivan  and  Stirling  being  prisoners,  no  reliable  report  of  the 
American  loss  was  made  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  precise 
number  was  never  known.  General  Howe,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
colonial  secretary  a  few  days  afterward,  estimated  it  at  thirty-three 
hundred,  and  stated  his  own  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  made 
prisoners,  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  did  not  exceed,  probably,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
whom  eleven  hundred  were  prisoners. 

The  disasters  that  befell  the  republicans  on  that  eventful  day 
became  a  subject  for  much  earnest  discussion,  and  the  student  of 
our  history  has  found  it  difficult  to  determine  to  what  particular 
cause  to  ascribe  them,  other  than  the  ordinary  and  sometimes  unac- 
countable fortunes  of  war.  Looking  back  from  our  stand-point, 
and  carefully  viewing  the  immediate  antecedents  of  those  disasters, 
a  variety  of  circumstances  appear  clearly  chargeable  with  the  mis- 
fortunes. The  chief  of  these  are,  want  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
intended  movements  of  the  enemy,  want  of  proper  vigilance,  and 
a  divided  command.  Washington  could  not  determine  whether 
the  enemy  intended  to  strike  Long  Island  or  New  York  first,  or 
both  ;  and  to  meet  the  exigency,  he  was  compelled,  not  only  to  have 
his  army  separated  by  a  wide  strait,  but  scattered  over  a  large  area. 
The  illness  of  General  Greene,  who  was  thoroughlj-  acquainted 
with  the  whole  field  of  operations  around  Brooklyn,  caused  the 
important  command  there  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  much  inferior 
officer,  for  Putnam,  though  brave,  lacked  many  of  the  elements  of 
a  great  commander.     He  remained  within  the  lines  all  day,  and 

*  Captain  Montressor before  a  parliamentary  committee,  in  1779. 
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the  command  outside  was  divided ;  a  condition  for  an  army  always 
to  be  deplored,  for  confusion  and  disaster  is  sure  to  follow. 

But  the  most  fatal  error  of  all  seems  to  have  been  the  inatten- 
tion to  the  hill-passes  on  the  left.  Washington  had  specially  in- 
structed Putnam  to  see  that  these  were  all  "  secured  by  abatis,  where 
necessary,  to  make  the  enemy's  approach  as  difficult  as  possible." 
Bat  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done,  and  the  very  passes  through 
which  the  enemy  (known  to  have  landed  on  the  island  ai  i  ad- 
vanced into  the  interior)  might  gain  the  rear  of  the  American 
army,  were  wholly  unguarded,  notwithstanding  Sullivan  had  urged 
attention  to  them,  and  had  paid  horsemen  for  patrolling  by  night, 
during  the  time  of  his  temporary  command.  Had  a  troop  of  light- 
horse  been  employed  in  that  direction,  Sir  Henry  might  have  been 
thwarted;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked — "The  Connecticut 
horsemen,  therefore,  ridiculed  by  the  southerners  for  their  homely 
equipments,  sneered  at  as  useless,  and  dismissed  for  standing  on 
their  dignity  and  privileges  as  troopers,  might,  if  retained,  have 
saved  the  army  from  being  surprised  and  severed,  its  advanced 
guards  routed,  and  those  very  southern  troops  cut  up,  captured, 
and  almost  annihilated."* 

The  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  His  fatigued,  sick,  wounded,  and  dispirited 
troops  were  without  sufficient  shelter,  while  a  heavy  storm  appeared 
to  be  gathering,  and  before  him  lay  a  victorious  enemy,  evidently 
preparing  for  a  deadly  conflict.  All  night  he  was  engaged  in  efforts 
to  strengthen  his  position.  Troops  were  ordered  over  from  New 
York,  and  a  courier  was  sent  to  call  down  Mifflin  with  the  regi- 
ments of  Magaw,  Shee,  and  Glover,  at  Fort  Washington  and  Kings- 
bridge.*}" 

*  Irvine's  Life  of  Washington,  ii.,  327. 

t  General  Woodhull,  as  we  have  observed,  was  employed  with  the  local  militia  in  driving  the 
live  stock  from  the  western  part  of  Long  Island  to  Hempstead  plains,  and  he  did  not  participate  in 
the  battle  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August.  His  headquarters  were  at  Jamaica,  and  his  force 
small.  He  discovered  the  position  of  Clinton  at  the  Jamaica  pass  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  but  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  receive  reinforcements  and  he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
roar  of  battle  for  hours  afterward,  without  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  it.  On  hearing  of  the  dis 
asters  to  his  friends,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  fall  back  two  miles  beyond  Jamaica,  while  he  awaited 
orders ;  and  the  next  day,  while  taking  refuge  from  the  storm  in  a  tavern,  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
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The  morning  dawned  drearily.  Heavy  masses  of  vapor  rolled 
in  from  the  sea;  and  at  four  o'clock,  when  Washington  visited 
every  part  of  the  works,  and  gave  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
suffering  soldiers,  a  mist  was  falling.  As  the  light  increased,  the 
strength  of  the  gathering  foe  was  revealed.  More  than  fifteen 
thousand  well-aimed  soldiers  hovered  around  the  American  camp. 
There  was  gloom  everywhere  —  in  the  sky,  on  the  land,  on  the 
water,  and  over  the  spirits  of  the  republicans.  They  almost 
despaired,  for  the  heavy  rains  had  injured  their  arms  and  destroyed 
their  ammunition;  but  when,  at  five  o'clock,  Mifflin  crossed  the 
East  river  with  the  choice  regiments  of  Magaw  and  Shee,  and 
Glover's  battalion  of  Marblehead  fishermen  and  sailors,  in  all  more 
than  a  thousand  strong,  all  fresh  and  cheerful,  there  was  an  out- 
burst  of  joy,  for  they  seemed  like  sunshine,  as  they  passed  the  lines 
of  sufferers  and  took  post  on  the  extreme  left,  near  the  Wallabout 

At  ten  o'clock  the  British  opened  a  cannonade  upon  the  Ameri- 
can works,  and  throughout  the  day  there  were  frequent  skirmishes. 
Rain  fell  copiously  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
British  kept  within  their  tents,  but  when  the  storm  abated  toward 
evening,  they  broke  ground  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
American  works,  and  commenced  regular  approaches  by  trenches. 
The  night  was  chilly,  and  the  republicans,  without  tents  or  bar- 
racks, were  drenched  with  rain,  and  suffered  dreadfully.  At  mid- 
night a  dense  fog  fell  upon  the  hostile  camps  and  nearly  all  the 
next  dajr  it  hung  motionless,  concealing  everything  within  its  mys- 
terous  bosom. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  General  Mifflin,  accompanied  by  Adjutant- 
General  Reed  and  Colonel  Grayson,  one  of  Washington's  aids-du- 

by  a  party  of  British,  under  Sir  James  Baird.  He  was  ordered  to  cry  "God  save  the  king!"  and 
because  be  -aid  "  God  save  us  all  !"  instead,  Sir  James  brutally  Struck  liiin  with  his  sword,  and 
wounded  him  in  the  arm  and  head  severely.  He  was  taken  to  Jamaica,  then  to  the  British  camp  at 
Brooklyn,  and  from  there  conveyed  on  board  a  loathsome  transport  in  Gravesend  bay.  A  humane 
officer  procured  his  removal  to  a  house  in  New  Utrecht,  where  his  wounded  arm  was  amputati  ii  at 
the  elbow.  It  was  unskilfully  done,  and  mortification  and  death  ensued.  General  Woodhull  was  a 
patriot  of  truest  stamp.  lie  had  served  his  country  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  under  Aber- 
crombie  and  Amherst.  He  also  served  in  the  colonial  assembly  and  the  provincial  Congress  of 
New  Fork,  and  presided  over  the  latter  body.  He  was  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age  at  the 
time  of  li is  death. 
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camp,  were  reconnoitring  near  Keel  Hook,  a  light  breeze  arose  and 
gently  lifted  the  fog  from  Staten  Island.  There  they  beheld  the 
enemy's  fleet  lying  within  the  Narrows,  and  boats  passing  rapidly 
from  the  admiral's  vessel  to  the  other  ships.  It  was  evident  that 
preparations  were  making  for  a  movement  toward  the  city,  and 
with  this  conviction,  the  three  officers  hastened  back  to  the  camp, 
resolved  to  advise  Washington  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York. 
It  was  already  known  that  some  of  the  fleet  had  sailed  around 
Long  Island,  and  were  anchored  in  Flushing  bay.  Troops  landed 
from  these  might  take  possession  of  Harlem  river,  and  secure  the 
key  to  Manhattan  island  at  Kingsbridge,  and  with  other  ships,  pas- 
sing up  Hudson's  and  the  East  river,  would  imprison  the  army  in 
New  York,  and  separate  it  from  the  one  at  Brooklyn.  Thus  the 
Americans  would  be  completely  surrounded  and  divided. 

Washington  at  once  comprehended  the  gathering  perils,  and 
called  a  council  of  war  at  five  o'clock  that  evening.:;:  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  council  were  brief  for  their  opinions  were  concurrent, 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  evacuate  Long  Island  and 
retreat  to  New  York  that  very  night. 

To  effect  this,  with  nine  thousand  men,  their  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  so  near  that  the  sound  of  their 
pickaxes  were  heard  in  their  trenches,  required  great  skill,  secrecy, 
and  circumspection.  They  were  to  be  marched  some  distance  to 
the  shore,  and  then  conveyed  across  a  river  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  disturbed  by  very  strong  tidal  currents. 

Washington's  first  movement  was  to  order  Colonel  Glover  and 
his  regiment  of  sea-flirers,  to  collect  and  man  all  boats  of  every 
kind  that  could  be  found,  and  have  them  in  readiness  by  midnight; 
and  General  M'Dougal  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  embarka- 
tion. And  to  put  the  army  in  marching  condition  without  reveal- 
ing the  true  cause,  orders  were  issued  to  all  officers  to  hold  their 
troops  in  readiness  to  attack  the  enemy  that  night.  This  order 
created  general  surprise,  but  all  obeyed,  and  before  eight  o'clock 

*  The  council  consisted  of  his  excellency,  General  Washington ;  Major-Generals  Putnam  and 
Spencer ,  Brigadier-Generals  Mifflin,  M'Dougall,  Parsons,  Scott,  Wadsworth  and  Fellows. 
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the  whole  army  was  prepared  for  a  general  movement.  To  deceive 
the  enemy,  Mifflin  was  to  remain  at  the  lines  with  a  covering  party, 
composed  of  Hand's  riflemen  and  the  remains  of  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland  regiments,  while  the  main  body  should  march  in  detach- 
ments to  the  shore  and  embark.  This  effected,  the  covering  party 
were  to  march  quickly  to  the  ferry  and  embark  likewise. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth,  the  well-arranged 
movement  began.  It  was  conducted  so  orderly  and  silently,  that 
no  suspicious  sound  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  drowsy  British  senti- 
nels. The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  fog  still  lay  heavily 
upon  the  land  and  water,  the  city  and  the  camp.  At  a  little  past 
midnight,  while  the  movement  was  going  on  almost  noiselessly,  and 
many  had  crossed  the  channel,  the  deep  roar  of  a  cannon,  like  a 
sudden  thunderpeal,  startled  them.  "  The  effect,"  says  an  American 
officer,  "  was  at  once  alarming  and  sublime,"*  and  no  one  could  tell 
whether  it  was  within  the  republican  or  royalist  lines.  But  the 
shock  wTas  temporary,  the  deepest  silence  ensued,  and  the  retreat 
went  on. 

Washington,  who  had  stationed  himself  at  the  ferry  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  watching  every  movement  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 
The  night  was  wearing  away,  the  tide  was  changing,  a  strong  north- 
east wind  was  rising,  and  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  had 
not  embarked.  He  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  Colonel  Scammel,  to  has- 
ten the  steps  of  those  on  the  march.  Scammel  communicated  the 
order,  by  mistake,  to  General  Mifflin,  and  to  the  amazement  of 
Washington,  the  whole  covering  party,  under  that  officer,  came 
hurrying  toward  the  ferry,  while  a  larg<;  body  were  waiting  to 
embark,  the  boats  being  insufficient.  The  confusion  was  great 
and  alarming.  "  It's  a  dreadful  mistake,"  said  Washington  to  Mif- 
flin, after  some  warm  words  had  passed  between  them,  and  he  found 
that  it  was  Scammel's  blunder.  "  Unless  the  troops  can  resume 
their  posts  before  their  absence  is  discovered  by  the  enemy,"  he 
said,  "  the  most  disastrous  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended."! 

*  Graydon's  Memoir,  page  147. 

t  Colonel  Hand's  narrative,  quoted  in  the  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Reed," 
i.,  228.     Colonel  Hand  says,  that  when  Mifflin  came  up,  the  commander-in-chief  said  :  "  '  Good  God  ! 
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Mifflin  and  his  troops  returned  to  the  lines  immediately,  and 
remained  there  some  hours  longer. 

Meanwhile,  a  revengeful  woman  living  near  the  ferry,  whose 
husband,  suspected  of  toryism,  had  been  sent  into  the  interior  of 
New  Jersey,  endeavored  to  inform  the  British  commander  of  the 
retreat.  She  sent  her  negro  servant  with  the  information,  who 
first  came  upon  a  Hessian  outpost.  The  Germans  could  not  un- 
derstand his  language,  and  believing  him  to  be  a  spy,  they  kept 
him  till  morning,  and  delivered  him  to  a  British  officer  who  was 
making  a  round  of  inspection  at  daylight.  His  story  astonished 
General  Howe,  and  Captain  Montressor  was  immediately  sent  to 
reconnoitre  the  American  works.  The  negro's  tale  was  true. 
They  were  deserted.  Detachments  were  sent  in  pursuit  toward 
the  ferry,  but  it  was  too  late* 

It  was  now  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  of  all  that  army  of 
nine  thousand  men  that  had  lain  within  the  lines  at  Brooklyn  the 
night  before,  only  a  single  boat-load  —  a  load  of  miscreants  who 
lingered  to  plunder — remained  within  musket-shot  of  the  Long 
Island  shore.  Arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  baggage,  horses, 
carts,  sick,  wounded,  all  and  everything  except  some  heavy  ord- 
nance that  could  not  be  dragged  to  the  ferry  through  the  deep 
mud,  had  crossed  the  swift-flowing  tide.  For  six  long  hours  the 
fishermen-soldiers  of  Marblehead  and  Salem  had  nobly  plied  their 
muffled  oars,  and  achieved  a  glorious  result  in  the  salvation  of  an 
army. 

Washington,  deaf  to  entreaties,  had  remained  on  the  Long  Island 
side  until  the  last  company  had  embarked ;  and  when  the  fog  that 
had  concealed  them  was  lifted  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  rolled  away, 
and  the  sunlight  burst  upon  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  the  motley 
host  of  continentals  and  militia  were  marching  j'03'fully  toward  the 
hills  of  Rutger's  farm,  on  Manhattan  island,  then  far  beyond  the 

General  Mifflin,  I  am  afraid  you  have  ruined  us  by  so  unseasonably  withdrawing  the  troops  from 
the  lines.'  Mifflin  replied  with  some  warmth —  '  I  did  it  by  your  order.'  His  excellency  declared  it 
could  not  be.  General  Mifflin  swore  'By  God  I  did;'  and  asked  —  'Did  Scammell  act  as  an  aid- 
de-camp  for  the  day  or  not  V  His  excellency  acknowledged  he  did.  '  Then,'  said  Mifflin,  'I  had 
orders  through  him.'  "  Then  followed  the  remark  of  Washington  just  quoted. 
*  Onderdonk's  Revolutionary  Reminiscences  of  Long  Island,  ii.,  131. 
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city  limits.  The  commander-in-chief  immediately  sought  repose, 
for  he  had  hardly  been  off  his  horse,  and  had  never  closed  his  eyes 
for  forty-eight  hours  preceding."* 

That  retreat,  in  all  its  circumstances,  was  truly  wonderful. 
Surely  that  fog  was  the  shield  of  God's  providence  over  those 
men  engaged  in  a  holy  cause.  If  "  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera"  in  the  time  of  Deborah,  these  mists  were 
the  wings  of  the  cherubim  of  Mercy  and  Hope  over  the  Americans 
on  that  occasion.^ 


*  Washington  said  to  the  president  of  Congress,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August:  "  Since  Monday, 
scarce  any  of  as  have  been  out  of  the  lines  till  our  passage  across  the  East  river  was  effected  yester- 
day morning;  and  for  forty-eight  hours  preceding  that,  I  had  hardly  heen  off  my  horse,  and  never 
closed  my  eyes."  In  Knight's  "Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,"  i.,  273,  the  writers, 
with  their  usual  unfairness  and  mendacity  when  speaking  of  the  Americans  and  their  friends  in 
England,  say  that  "  Washington  kept  his  own  person  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  water."  This 
is  asserted  in  the  face  of  ample  evidence,  even  of  English  officers,  to  the  contrary. 

t.  Since  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  I  have  heen  favored  with  the  perusal  of  several  manuscript 
letters,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodhull,  of  Lcacock,  Pennsylvania,  to  his  wife,  during 
August  and  September,  1776.  In  a  letter  dated  the  second  of  September,  at  the  camp  at  Bergen, 
he  writes  that,  for  almost  a  week  previous  to  the  battle  on  the  twenty-seventh,  the  wind  "  had  been 
contrary"  for  the  British  tleet,  and  prevented  their  coming  up  the  bay.  This  prevalence  of  a  north- 
erly wind  at  New  York,  for  so  long  a  time  in  August,  is  unprecedented.  In  the  same  letter  he  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  retreat:  "A  great  fog  favored  us,  the  only  fog  that  has  been  here  for  a  long 
time."  lie  also  mentions,  in  a  previous  letter,  the  fact  that  Lord  Dunmore's  fleet  was  not  allowed 
to  join  that  under  Howe,  for  fear  of  infecting  the  latter  with  a  prevalent  disease.  Before  leaving 
the  Virginia  coast,  the  sniall-pox  had  made  sad  havoc  among  the  white  people  and  negroes  that 
composed  Dunmore's  marauding  force. 

The  writer  of  these  letters,  then  a  chaplain  in  the  Lcacock  battalion,  many  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  was  afterward  the  revered  pastor  of  the  old  church  at  Freehold,  New 
Jersey,  wherein  William  Tennent  had  preached,  lie  was  also  chaplain  at  Valley  Eorge,  to  which 
place  he  repaired  with  every  male  member  of  his  congregation  ;  fur  in  those  days  politics  were 
preached  in  the  pulpits,  and  men  were  led  to  action  on  the  side  of  freedom  by  faithful  pastors.  The 
eminent  General  Muhlenberg  was  one  of  this  stamp.  When  the  war  for  independence  was  kindling, 
he  was  a  clergyman  in  Virginia,  and  at  the  close  of  1775,  he  concluded  a  sermon  with  the  words  of 
Scripture:  "There  is  a  time  for  all  thing  —  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray;"  but  those  times, 
he  said,  had  passed  away;  and  then,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  a  trumpet-blast  through  the  church, 
he  exclaimed :  "There  is  a  time  to  fight,  and  that  time  has  now  come !"  Then  laying  aside  his 
sacerdotal  gown,  he  stood  before  his  flock  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  Virginia  colonel.  He  ordered 
the  drums  to  be  beaten  at  the  church  door  for  recruits;  and  almost  the  entire  male  audience,  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  joined  his  standard.  Nearly  three  hundred  men  enlisted  under  his  banner  on 
thai  day. 

Woodhull  was  Tennent's  successor,  and  served  the  congregation  faithfully  forty-live  years.  He 
was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  fifty-six  years,  and  died  at  Freehold,  in  November,  1824,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  A  picture  of  the  old  Freehold  church,  and  also  of  Doctor  Woodhull's  monument,, 
may  be  found  in  Lossing's  "Field-Book  of  the  Revolution." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

nr.OOMT   PICTURE    OF    THE    ARMY WASHINGTON'S    APPREHENSIONS  —  MOVEMENTS 

OF  THE    BRITISH AN    "INFERNAL    MACHINE" DESERTIONS  OF    THE    MILITIA 

WASHINGTON'S     FORBEARANCE OBVIOUS     INTENTIONS    OF     THE     ENEMY CON- 
TEMPLATED   DESTRUCTION    OF    NEW   YORK COUNCIL-OF-WAR  AND  ITS   RESULTS 

—  WASHINGTON'S  SYSTEM  OF  WARFARE PROPOSAL  ON   THE  SUBJECT  OF  PEACE 

ACTION     OF    CONGRESS CONFERENCE    ON    STATEN    ISLAND ITS    RESULTS 

FRANKLIN  AND  LORD  HOWE EFFECTS   OF  THE   CONFERENCE. 

"  Our  situation  is  truly  distressing.  The  check  our  detachment 
sustained  on  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo  has  dispirited  too  great  a 
proportion  of  our  troops,  and  filled  their  minds  with  apprehension 
and  despair.  The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost 
efforts  to  a  brave  and  manly  opposition  in  order  to  repair  our  losses, 
are  dismayed,  intractable,  and  impatient  to  return.  Great  numbers 
of  them  have  gone  off;  in  some  instances,  almost  by  whole  regi- 
ments, by  half  ones,  and  by  companies,  at  a  time.  This  circum- 
stance, of  itself,  independent  of  others,  when  fronted  by  a  well- 
appointed  enemy,  superior  in  numbers  to  our  whole  collected  force, 
would  be  sufficiently  disagreeable ;  but,  when  their  example  has 
infected  another  part  of  the  army,  where  their  want  of  discipline, 
and  refusal  of  almost  every  kind  of  restraint  and  government,  have 
produced  a  like  conduct  but  too  common  to  the  whole,  and  an 
entire  disregard  of  that  order  and  subordination  necessary  to  the 
well-doing  of  an  army,  and  which  had  been  inculcated  before,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  our  military  establishment  would  admit  of — ■ 
our  condition  becomes  still  more  alarming ;  and  with  the  deepest 
concern,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  want  of  confidence  in  the 
generality  of  the  troops. 

"  All  these  circumstances  fully  confirm  the  opinion  I  ever  enter- 
tained, and  which  I  more  than  once,  in  my  letters,  took  the  liberty 
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of  mentioning  to  Congress,  that  no  dependence  could  be  put  in  a 
militia,  or  other  troops  than  those  enlisted  and  embodied  for  a 
longer  period  than  our  regulations  heretofore  have  prescribed*.... 
Men  who  have  been  free  and  subject  to  no  control,  can  not  be 
reduced  to  order  in  an  instant;  and  the  privileges  and  exemptions 
which  they  claim  and  will  have,  influence  the  conduct  of  others ; 
and  the  aid  derived  from  them  is  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the 
disorder,  irregularity,  and  confusion  they  occasion....  Our  number 
of  men  at  present  fit  for  duty,  is  under  twenty  thousand ;  they 
were  so  by  the  last  returns  and  best  accounts  I  could  get  after  the 
engagement  on  Long  Island;  since  which  numbers  have  deserted.... 
Till  of  late,  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of  defending  this 
place;  nor  should  I  have  yet,  if  the  men  would  do  their  duty;  but 
this  I  despair  of.  It  is  painful,  and  exceeding  grating  to  me,  to 
give  such  unfavorable  accounts ;  but  it  would  be  criminal  to  conceal 
the  truth  at  so  critical  a  juncture.  Every  power  I  possess  shall  be 
exerted  to  serve  the  cause ;  and  rny  first  wish  is  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  event,  the  Congress  will  do  me  the  justice  to  think 

so."t 

Such  was  the  dark  and  desponding  picture  that  Washington 
drew  of  the  condition  of  his  army  and  the  prospects  for  the  future, 
two  daj^s  after  the  retreat  from  Long  Island ;  and  two  days  later 
still,  he  wrote  the  melancholy  words:  "Our  affairs  have  not  under- 
gone a  change  for  the  better,  nor  assumed  a  more  agreeable  aspect 
than  before.  The  militia,  under  various  pretences,  are  daily  dimin- 
ishing ;  and  in  a  little  time,  I  am  persuaded,  their  numbers  will  be 
very  inconsiderable." 

Never,  during  his  whole  military  career,  did  the  lofty  and  hope- 
ful spirit  of  the  commander-in-chief  bow  so  nearly  to  the  attitude 
of  despair,  as  during  the  week  succeeding  the  evacuation  of  Long 
Island.  And  in  these  gloomy  forebodings,  his  most  faithful  and 
cheerful    officers    largely    participated.      The    enemy,    strong    and 

*  In  this  letter  Washington  earnestly  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  during 
the  war.  His  urgent  appeals  on  this  subject  led  to  such  an  establishment  a  few  months  later,  which 
will  he  noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

t  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  September  2,  1776 
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victorious,  had  taken  possession  of  the  American  works  at  Brook- 
lyn, and  garrisoned  them  with  some  English  and  Hessian  troops, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  posted  at  Bushwick,  New- 
town, Hell-Gate,  and  Flushing.  The  heavy  British  ships  had  sailed 
up  the  bay,  and  anchored  near  Governor's  island,  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  city  ;*  and  a  forty-gun  ship,  fully  manned  and  armed, 
had  sailed  up  the  East  river,  in  defiance  of  the  active  American 
battery  on  Stuyvesant's  point,  and  anchored  in  Turtle  bay,  almost 
within  call  of  other  ships  of  the  British  navy,  already  in  the  Sound. 
A  week  after  the  battle,  the  whole  British  land  force  was  upon 
Long  Island,  excepting  about  four  thousand  men  left  upon  Staten 
Island  to  overawe  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey. 

Almost  hourly  during  that  time,  fragments  of  the  broken  repub- 
lican army  had  passed  away  to  their  homes.  The  Connecticut 
militia  had  dwindled  from  six  thousand  to  two  thousand;  and  the 
troops  from  below  the  Delaware,  that  had  found  so  much  merriment 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  rustic 
New  England  soldiers,  were  among  the  first  to  suffer  from  dreadful 


*  It  was  while  the  Eagle,  Lord  Howe's  flag-ship,  lay  near  Governor's  island  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  destroy  her  by  an  "infernal  machine,"  called  a  "Marine  Turtle,"  invented  by  a  mechanic 
of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  named  Bushnell.  Washington  approved  of  the  machine,  on  examina- 
tion, and  desired  General  Parsons  to  select  a  competent  man  to  attempt  the  hazardous  enterprise. 
The  machine  was  constructed  so  as  to  contain  a  living  man,  and  to  be  navigated  at  will  underwater. 
A  small  magazine  of  gunpowder,  so  arranged  as  to  be  secured  to  a  ship's  bottom,  could  be  carried 
with  it.  This  magazine  was  furnished  with  clockwork,  constructed  so  as  to  operate  a  spring  and 
communicate  a  blow  to  detonating  powder,  and  ignite  the  gunpowder  of  the  magazine.  The  motion 
of  this  clock-work  was  sufficiently  slow  to  allow  the  submarine  operator  to  escape  to  a  safe  distance, 
after  securing  the  magazine  to  a  ship's  bottom.  General  Parsons  selected  a  daring  young  man, 
named  Ezra  Lee.  He  entered  the  water  at  Whitehall,  at  midnight  on  the  sixth  of  September. 
Washington  and  a  few  officers  watched  anxiously  until  daylight  for  a  result,  but  the  calm  waters  of 
the  bay  were  unruffled,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  young  man  had  perished.  Just  at  dawn  some 
barges  were  seen  putting  off  from  Governor's  island  toward  an  object  near  the  Eagle,  and  suddenly 
to  turn  and  pull  for  shore.  In  a  few  moments  a  column  of  water  ascended  a  few  yards  from  the 
Eagle,  the  cables  of  the  British  ships  were  instantly  cut,  and  they  went  down  the  bay  with  the  ebbing 
tide,  in  great  confusion.  Lee  had  been  under  the  Eagle  two  hours,  trying  in  vain  to  penetrate  the 
thick  copper  on  her  bottom.  He  could  hear  the  sentinels  above,  and  when  they  felt  the  shock  of  his 
"  Turtle"  striking  against  the  bottom,  they  expressed  a  belief  that  a  floating  log  had  passed  by.  He 
visited  other  ships,  but  their  sheathing  was  too  thick  to  give  him  success.  He  came  to  the  surface 
at  dawn,  but,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  bargemen  at  Governor's  island,  he  descended,  and  made 
for  Whitehall  against  a  strong  current.  He  came  up  out  of  reach  of  musket-shot,  was  safely  landed, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  officers.  Young  Lee  was  after- 
ward employed  by  Washington  in  secret  service,  and  was  in  the  battles  at  Trenton,  Brandywine, 
and  Monmouth.  He  died  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  1821,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. — Lossing's  "  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  ii.,  6()8,  second  edition. 
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homesickness*  These  desertions,  by  so  much,  increased  the  physi- 
cal weakness  of  the  army,  and  fearfully  sapped  its  moral  strength. 
Yet  Washington  generously  suggested  an  excuse  for  their  conduct, 
"The  impulse  for  going  home,"  he  said,  "was  so  irresistible,  that  it 
answered  no  purpose  to  oppose  it,"-|-  for  such  an  impulse  was  natu- 
ral. It  was  "not  peculiar,"  he  said,  "to  those  from  any  one  state, 
"but  common  to  all  militia,  and  what  must  be  generally  expected; 
for  men,  who  have  been  free  and  never  subject  to  restraint,  or  any 
kind  of  control,  can  not,  in  a  day,  be  taught  the  necessity,  nor  be 
brought  to  see  the  expediency,  of  strict  discipline." J 

The  movements  of  the  enemy,  at  this  time,  though  dark  and 
mysterious,  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  Washington,  that  Howe's 
greatest  efforts  would  be  to  get  a  strong  body  of  his  men  in  the 
rear  of  the  Americans,  hem  them  in  the  city,  make  them  prisoners, 
garrison  the  town,  and  thus  acquire  possession  of  the  key  to 
Hudson's  river,  and  the  country  toward  Canada,  and  make  the  sep- 
aration between  New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Union  easy  and 
complete.  In  view  of  this,  Washington,  in  the  letter  to  Congress 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  asked  the  important  question : — 

"  If  we  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  town,  ought  it  to  stand  as 
winter-quarters  for  the  enemy  ?  They  would  derive  great  conveni- 
ence from  it,"  he  said,  "  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  much  property  would 
be  destroyed,  on  the  other...  At  present,  I  dare  say  the  enemy  mean 
to  preserve  it,  if  they  can.  If  Congress,  therefore,  should  resolve  up- 
on the  destruction  of  it,  the  resolution  should  be  a  profound  secret, 
as  the  knowledge  of  it  will  make  a  capital  change  in  their  plans." 

It  was  indeed  an  important,  yet  not  a  novel  question.  It  had 
been  mooted  more  than  a  month  before  ;[|  and  the  idea  had  become 

*  "  When  I  look  around,"  said  Reed,  himself  a  rennsylvanian,  "  and  see  how  few  of  the  number 
who  talked  so  loudly  of  death  and  honor  are  around  me,  and  that  those  who  arc  here,  are  those 
from  whom  it  was  leasl  expected,  I  am  lost  in  wonder  and  surprise.  Some  of  our  Philadelphia 
gentlemen,  who  came  over  on  a  \isit,  upon  the  first  cannon  went  oil'  in  a  most  violent  hurry. 
Your  noisy  Sons  of  Liberty  are,  I  find,  the  quietest  in  the  field  ....  An  engagement,  or  even  the 
expectation  of  one,  gives  a  wonderful  insight  into  character." — Letter  to  Mrs.  Reed,  September  6, 
1776.     Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Meed,  i.,  231. 

t  Letter  to  Congress,  September  8,  1776. 

t  Letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  September  9,  1776. 

||  Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Reed,  i.,  213. 
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so  prevalent  in  the  city,  that  the  New  York  convention  inquired  of 
Washington,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  whether,  in  the  event 
of  his  evacuating  the  town,  he  intended  to  destroy  it.  He  replied 
that  "nothing  but  the  last  necessity"  would  induce  him  to  give 
orders  for  that  purpose.  But  after  the  disastrous  conflict  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  circumstances  were  so  changed,  that  the  command- 
er-in-chief and  most  of  his  officers  were  in  favor  of  it.  Some  were 
urgent.  General  Greene,  believing  "  a  speedy  retreat  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,"  said  in  a  letter  to  Washington  on  the  sixth  of 
September  (for  he  was  yet  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed) :  "I  would  burn 
the  city  and  suburbs ;"  and  then  gave  his  reasons  for  the  advice,  at 
some  length.  And  so  confident  was  Greene  that  it  would  be  done, 
that  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  on  the  same  day,  after  expressing 
a  belief  that  a  retreat  would  be  ordered,  said  :  "  If  this  is  the  case, 
two  to  one  New  York  city  is  laid  in  ashes."  John  Jay,  then  active 
in  civil  life,  was  in  favor  of  desolating  the  whole  country  below  the 
Highlands,  and  filling  the  river  with  rocks  at  Anthony's  Nose,  so 
that  "nothing  but  an  Albany  sloop  could  pass;"  and  the  idea  that 
New  York  would  be  destroyed  was  generally  prevalent,  not  only 
among  the  Americans,  but  in  the  British  camp* 

But  the  Congress,  on  the  receipt  of  Washington's  letter,  decreed 
otherwise,  and  directed  him  to  take  special  care,  in  case  of  an 
evacuation,  that  no  damage  should  be  clone  to  the  city,  they 
"  having  no  doubt  of  their  being  able  to  recover  the  same,  though 
the  enemy  should,  for  a  time,  obtain  possession  of  it."f  The 
scheme,  of  course,  was  abandoned. 

The  clouds  grew  darker  and  more  threatening.  Desertions  con 
tinued,  and  the  army  became  weaker  and  weaker  every  clay. 
Hopes  of  a  successful  defence  of  the  city  rapidly  faded,  and  on  the 
seventh  of  September,  Washington  called  a  council  of  the  general 

*  There  were  many  rumors  on  this  point  in  the  British  camp.  At  one  time  it  was  reported  that 
"a  dreadful  fray"  had  occurred  in  New  York,  the  New-Englanders  having  determined  to  hum  the 
city,  while  the  New-Yorkers  opposed  them.  Again,  that  "  the  Pennsylvanians  had  joined  the  New- 
Englanders"  in  the  project.  Again,  that  Washington  had  attempted  to  send  three  New  York  bat- 
talions out  of  the  city,  and  to  replace  them  with  an  equal  number  from  Connecticut,  but  that  the 
former,  hearing  that  the  latter  intended  to  burn  the  city,  refused  to  go. 

t  Journal  of  Congress,  September  2,  1776. 
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officers,  "in  order  to  take  a  full  and  comprehensive  view"  of  their 
situation,  and  form  plans  for  the  future.  "It  is  now  extremely 
obvious,"  he  said,  that  the  enemy  "mean  to  enclose  us  on  the 
island  of  New  York,  by  taking  post  in  our  rear  while  the  shipping 
effectually  secures  the  front ;  and  thus,  either  by  cutting  off  our 
communication  with  the  country,  oblige  us  to  fight  them  on  their 
own  terms,  or  surrender  at  discretion,  or  by  a  brilliant  stroke,  en- 
deavor to  cut  this  army  in  pieces,  and  secure  the  collection  of  arms 
and  stores  which  they  well  knowr  we  shall  not  be  able  soon  to 
replace."* 

With  this  perception  of  the  enemy's  system  of  operations,  the 
council  took  into  consideration  how  it  might  be  most  effectually 
opposed.  "  In  deliberating  on  this  great  question,"  said  Washing- 
ton, "  it  was  impossible  to  forget,  that  history,  our  own  experience, 
the  advice  of  our  ablest  friends  in  Europe,  the  fears  of  the  enemy, 
and  even  the  declarations  of  Congress,  demonstrate  that  on  our  side 
the  war  should  be  defensive  (it  has  even  been  called  a  war  of  posts), 
that  we  should  on  all  occasions  avoid  a  general  action,  or  put  any- 
thing to  risk  unless  compelled  bj^  a  necessity  into  which  we  ought 
never  to  be  drawn."-)- 

This  was  a  favorite  system  with  Washington  from  the  beginning, 
and  throughout  the  war,  and  he  endeavored  to  impress  a  conviction 
of  its  utility  upon  the  council  at  this  time.  He  had  never  spared 
the  spade  and  pickaxe,  for  he  had  found  it  to  be  presumptuous  to 
draw  out  young  troops  into  open  ground  against  those  superior  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  at  the  same  time  it  was  difficult  to  make 
them  keep  position  behind  breastworks,  unless  there  seemed  to  be 
a  fair  chance  for  success.  In  this  viewT  of  the  matter,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  city  would  not  be  tenable  should  it  be  bom- 
barded and  cannonaded,  he  proposed  an  immediate  evacuation  of 
it,  and  the  forming  of  a  strongly  intrenched  camp  at  Mount  Wash- 
ington, near  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  leaving  the  town  unharmed 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

The  council  were  divided  in   their  views.     All  agreed  that  th^ 

*  Washington  to  the  President  of  Congress,  September  8,  1776.  t  Ibid. 
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city  would  be  untenable  under  the  circumstances  named.  Putnam 
and  several  others  were  favorable  to  a  total  and  immediate  removal 
from  the  town  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island.  General  Mercer 
was  too  ill  to  attend  in  person,  and  sent  a  letter,  in  which  he 
advised  the  retention  of  the  city,  because  the  acquisition  of  it  by 
the  enemy  would  "  give  eclat  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  afford 
good  winter-quarters  for  her  soldiers,"  and  furnish  a  safe  harbor  for 
her  ships.  In  these  views  several  officers  concurred,  while  General 
Greene  reiterated  his  advice  for  the  army  to  abandon  the  city  and 
island,  burn  the  former,  desolate  the  latter,  and  take  post  at 
Kingsbridge.  He  urged  that  as  two  thirds  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
belonged  to  tories,  therefore,  there  was  no  great  reason  why  the 
republicans  should  risk  much  in  defending  it;  and  as  it  would 
furnish  capital  winter-quarters,  and  a  convenient  depot  for  supplies 
for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  he  advised  the  application  of  the  torch. 

A  middle  course  was  agreed  upon.  Putnam,  with  five  thousand 
men,  was  to  remain  stationed  in  the  city,  while  Heath,  with  nine 
thousand,  including  the  remnants  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware regiments,  was  to  guard  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  having 
his  chief  post  at  Kingsbridge.  A  third  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Greene  and  Spencer,  composed  principally  of 
militia,  were  to  be  stationed  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  along 
the  shores  of  Kip's  and  Turtle  bays,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any 
troops  from  the  British  camp  on  Long  Island. 

While  these  anxieties,  deliberations,  and  projects  were  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief,  another  important  move- 
ment was  in  progress.  Lord  Howe,  no  doubt  sincerely  desirous  of 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  reconciliation,  and  believing  that  the 
disasters  to  the  Americans  in  the  late  battle  would  make  them 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  peaceful  propositions,  sent  General  Sul- 
livan, on  his  parole,  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  verbal  message  to  the 
continental  Congress,  proposing  an  informal  conference  with  per- 
sons whom  that  body  might  appoint.  Impressed  with  the  belief 
that  Lord  Howe  possessed  more  ample  discretionary  powers  than 
Parliament  had  expressed  in  his  appointment,  the  Congress,  after 

67 
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debating  the  subject  three  or  four  days,  consented  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  confer  with  his  lordship,  not,  however,  as  private 
gentlemen,  but  as  representatives  of  the  federal  legislature,  who 
should  wait  upon  his  lordship,  and  hear  what  propositions  he  had 
to  make.  At  the  same  time,  the  president  was  requested  to 
acquaint  General  Washington,  that  "no  proposal  for  making  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  ought  to 
be  received  or  attended  to,  unless  the  same  be  made  in  writing, 
and  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  states,  or  persons 
authorized  by  them;"  and  that  if  such  application  should  be  made, 
he  was  to  inform  them  that  the  United  States  would  "cheerfully 
agree  to  peace  on  reasonable  terms."* 

John  Adams,  Doctor  Franklin,  and  Edward  Rutledge  were  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  Lord  Howe.  The  eleventh  of  September 
was  agreed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  meeting;  and  the  house  of 
Colonel  Billop,  a  tory  living  upon  Staten  Island,  opposite  Amboy 
where  Mercer's  flying  camp  was  then  stationed,  the  place.  The 
committee  set  out  on  the  ninth,  Adams  on  horseback,  and  the  othe?' 
two  in  chairs.-j-  On  the  way  they  were  mortified  and  made  indig- 
nant, by  seeing  large  numbers  of  officers  and  soldiers  idling  and 
drinking  at  taverns,  and  loitering  along  the  roads,  when  their 
services  were  so  much  needed  at  New  York. 

The  commissioners  tarried  all  night  at  Brunswick.  The  taverns 
were  full,  and  Franklin  and  Adams  were  compelled  to  occupy  one 
bed  in  a  very  small  room  without  a  chimney.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
discussion,  and  Adams  went  to  sleep  while  Franklin  was  giving  him 
a  lecture  on  his  theory  of  colds  contracted  by  sleeping  with  open 
windows.! 

On  their  arrival  at  Amboy,  the  commissioners  found  Lord  Howe's 
barge  in  waiting  for  them,  with  a  British  officer  who  had  been  sent 
to  remain  as  a  hostage  with  General  Mercer.  The  pledge  was  not 
accepted  b}T  the  committee ;  and   when  the  admiral  met  them  on 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  September  5,  177fi. 

t  The  chair  was  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  with  a  top,  similar  in  form,  but  larger,  than  the  gig  of  the 
present  time,  now  used  mostly  by  physicians. 

I  An  interesting  account  of  this  matter  is  given  in  the  "  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,"  iii.,  75 
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the  island  shore,  he  expressed  his  great  gratification  because  of  this 
mark  of  confidence  in  his  honor.  He  then  frankly  told  them  that 
he  could  not  treat  with  them  as  a  committee  of  Congress,  but  must 
confer  with  them  only  as  private  gentlemen.  To  this  Franklin, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  admiral,  replied,  that  he 
might  consider  them  in  whatever  light  he  chose,  their  business 
being  only  to  hear ;  but  that  they  should  consider  themselves  in  no 
other  position  than  that  of  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 

Lord  Howe  then  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  the 
conference,  but  his  discourse  "  contained  no  explicit  proposition  of 
peace,  except  one,  namely :  that  the  colonies  should  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain."  The  commissioners  assured  him  "  that 
a  return  to  the  domination  of  Great  Britain  was  not  now  to  be 
expected."  They  then  recited,  in  brief,  the  grievances  of  which 
the  colonists  complained,  and  the  contempt  with  which  their  re- 
spectful and  humble  petitions  to  the  king  and  Parliament  had  been 
treated.  They  reminded  him  that  it  was  not  until  the  late  act  of 
Parliament  "that  denounced  war"  against  them,  and  put  them  out 
of  the  king's  protection,  that  they  had  declared  their  independence, 
and  that  now  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  reverse 
that  solemn  judgment  of  the  people."* 

Perceiving  that  the  conference  would  be  barren  of  wished-for 
results,  Lord  Howe  put  an  end  to  it,  saying  that  he  was  sorry 
no  accommodation  was  likely  to  take  place.-j~  He  then  spoke,  with 
a  good  deal  of  emotion,  of  the  honors  paid  by  Massachusetts  to  the 
memory  of  his  elder  brother,  who  wras  killed  at  Ticonderoga,  and 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  Congress,  September  17,  1776. 

t  An  account  of  this  conference,  which  the  writer  took  special  pains  to  assert  might  be  "relied 
on  as  strictly  true,"  was  published  in  the  "London  Chronicle,"  and  passed  current  in  England  as 
veritable  history.  The  writer  disposed  of  the  matter  in  a  few  words.  After  asserting  that  General 
Sullivan  begged  permission  to  go  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  propose  a  conference,  and  that 
a  flag  came  down  from  Washington,  asking  safe  conduct  for  three  delegates  from  the  "  Grand  Con- 
gress," he  says  :  "  They  came  on  board  the  Eagle,  when  his  lordship  asked  how  they  expected  to 
be  treated  ?  Adams  said,  '  As  delegates  from  the  free  and  independent  states  of  America.'  His 
lordship  made  them  no  reply,  but  turned  upon  his  heel  with  a  sneer,  and  ordered  the  American 
ambassadors  away  immediately."  It  was  with  such  mischievous  falsehoods  as  these,  put  forth 
by  American  loyalists,  that  the  people  of  England  were  deceived,  and  were  taught  to  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  "  miserable  rebels"  who  had  dared  to  defy  the  power  of  their  sovereign.  "  The  very 
chimney-sweepers,"  said  Pitt  at  an  earlier  day,  "talked  of  our  subjects  in  America." 
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said  that  such  was  his  gratitude,  and  his  affection  for  this  country. 
that  he  "felt  for  America  as  a  brother,  and,  if  America  should  fall, 
he  should  feel  and  lament  it  like  the  loss  of  a  brother."  Doctor 
Franklin,  with  an  expressive  bow  and  smile,  said  politely:  "My 
lord,  we  will  do  our  utmost  endeavors  to  save  your  lordship  that 
mortification." — "I  suppose,"  replied  Howe,  with  equal  significance 
and  considerable  feeling,  "you  will  endeavor  to  give  us  employment 
in  Europe."* 

Thus  ended  this  famous  conference.  The  actors  parted  in  per- 
fect good  nature,  well  convinced  that  reconciliation  was  out  of  the 
question.^  The  result  was  beneficial.  The  whole  proceedings 
were  published ;  and  the  popular  idea  that  the  British  commis- 
sioners possessed  powers  beyond  those  expressed  in  the  act  of 
Parliament,  was  at  once  discarded.  The  Americans  were  convinced 
that  Great  Britain  had  determined  upon  the  absolute  submission 
of  the  colonies.  This  conviction  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  patriots," 
and  the  standard  of  resistance  was  planted  firmer  than  ever  before. 

*  John  Adams's  Autobiography. 

I  Doctor  Franklin  and  Lord  Howe  had  exchanged  sentiments  upon  public  affairs  recently. 
"While  on  his  voyage  to  New  York,  Howe  wrote  a  letter  to  Franklin  on  the  subject  of  reconciliation. 
It  was  forwarded  immediately  after  his  lordship's  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook.  To  this  Franklin  made 
an  earnest  reply  on  the  twentieth  of  duly.  It  was  marked  by  a  warmth  of  feeling  not  often  exhib- 
ited by  that  calm  philosopher  and  statesman,  and  showed  the  depth  of  his  feelings.  "Directing 
pardons  to  be  offered  the  colonies,"  said  Franklin,  "who  are  the  very  parties  injured,  expresses, 
indeed,  that  opinion  of  our  ignorance,  baseness,  and  insensibility,  which  your  uninformed  and  proud 
nation  has  long  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  us  ;  but  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increas- 
ing our  resentment.  It  is  impossible  we  should  think  of  submission  to  a  government,  that  has,  with 
the  most  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty,  burnt  our  defenceless  town-;  in  the  midst  of  winter,  excited 
the  savages  to  massacre  our  farmers,  and  our  slaves  to  murder  their  masters,  and  is  even  now 
bringing  foreign  mercenaries  to  deluge  our  settlements  with  blood.  These  atrocious  injuries  have 
extinguished  every  remaining  spark  of  affection  for  that  parent  country  we  once  held  so  dear;  but, 
were  it  possible  for  us  to  forget  and  forgive  them,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  (I  mean  the  British 
nation)  to  forgive  the  people  you  have  so  heavily  injured."  Franklin  said  much  more,  in  severe 
rebuke  of  the  course  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  remarked  :  "  The  well-founded  esteem,  and,  permit 
me  to  say,  affection,  which  I  shall  always  have  for  your  lordship,  makes  it  painful  to  me  to  sec  you 
engaged  in  conducting  a  war,  the  ground  of  which,  as  expressed  in  your  letter,  is  'the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  American  trade  from  passing  into  foreign  channels.'  To  me  it  seems,  that  neither 
the  obtaining  or  retaining  of  any  trade,  how  valuable  soever,  is  an  object  for  which  men  may  justly 
spill  each  other's  blood . . .  I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither  was  the  hope  of  being 
instrumental  in  a  reconciliation  ;  and,  I  believe,  when  you  find  that  impossible  on  any  terms  given 
vim  to  propose,  you  will  relinquish  so  odious  a  command,  and  return  to  a  more  honorable  private 
station." — Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,  v.,  99. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

WASHINGTON     STILL     DESIROUS    TO     LEAVE     NEW    YORK CONGRESS    LEAVES    THE 

MATTER  TO  HIS  DISCRETION ANOTHER  COUNCIL-OF-WAR EVACUATION  RE- 
SOLVED UPON  AND  COMMENCED REMOVAL  OF    STORES  AND  TROOPS CAPTAIN 

HALE    SENT    TO    THE    BRITISH    CAMP    AS  A  SPY ALARMING  MOVEMENTS    OF    THE 

ENEMY BRITISH    INVASION  FROM    LONG  ISLAND BAD    CONDUCT  OF    AMERICAN 

TROOPS WASHINGTON'S  ANGER  AND  PERIL POSITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  TROOPS 

ON  YORK  ISLAND ESCAPE  OF  PUTNAM  AND  HIS  MEN  FROM  NEW  YORK AMER- 
ICANS   INTRENCHED    ON    HARLEM    HEIGHTS EXECUTION    OF    HALE    AS    A    SPY 

SKIRMISH  ON  HARLEM  PLAINS THE  AMERICANS  VICTORIOUS HOWE'S  MIS- 
GIVINGS  GREAT  FIRE  IN  NEW  YORK WASHINGTON'S  ABLE  LETTER  TO  CON- 
GRESS ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ARMY NEW  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY  RE- 
SOLVED UPON. 

Washington  was  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  council  of  officers  concerning  the  abandonment  of  New  York. 
He  was  convinced  not  only  of  the  propriety,  but  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  movement,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Congress  on 
the  eighth,  he  said :  "  That  the  enemy  mean  to  winter  in  New 
York,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  with  such  an  armament,  they 
can  drive  us  out,  is  equally  clear.  The  Congress  having  resolved 
that  it  should  not  be  destroyed,  nothing  seems  to  remain  but  to 
determine  the  time  of  their  taking  possession." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Congress  hastened  to  inform 
Washington  that  they  left  it  to  his  discretion  to  occupy  or  abandon 
the  city  ;*  whereupon  he  called  another  council  of  officers  on  the 
twelfth.  The  opinions  of  several  had  changed,  meanwhile,  and  all 
but  Generals  Spencer,  Heath,  and  George  Clinton,  agreed  that  the 
removal  of  the  army  was  prudent  and  necessary. 

Already    convinced   of    this   necessity,   Washington   had    made 

*  Journal  of  Congress,  September  10,  1776. 
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arrangements  for  removing   all   stores  not  needed   for  immediate 

use ;  and  as  soon  as  the  council  made  their  decision,  the  evacuation 
commenced,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Colonel  Glover. 
The  sick  were  taken  to  New  Jerse}',  and  the  public  stores  were 
conveyed  to  Dobb's  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  twenty  miles  from  the 
city.  On  the  thirteenth,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  accompanied 
by  many  whigs,  their  families  and  effects,  moved  toward  Mount 
Washington  and  Kingsbridge,  while  a  rear  guard  of  four  thousand 
men,  under  Putnam,  was  left  in  the  city,  with  orders  to  follow,  if 
necessary.  While  this  movement  was  going  on,  three  British 
frigates,  and  a  forty-gun  ship  sailed  up  the  East  river,  pouring  shot 
incessantly  upon  the  American  batteries,  and  anchored  near  the 
Rose,  off  Stuyvesant's  point.  Washington  had  watched  their  prog- 
ress with  interest,  and  rode  to  the  battery  at  the  point,  unmindful 
of  danger.  As  he  entered  the  works  there,  a  cannon  ball  fell 
within  six  feet  of  him. 

Movements  of  the  enemy  now  threatened  an  immediate  attempt, 
on  their  part,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  and  on  the 
following  day,  Washington  ordered  his  baggage  to  Kingsbridge, 
intending  to  establish  his  headquarters  there.  He  remained  at  the 
house  of  a  Quaker  merchant,  on  Murray  hill,  during  the  day,  and 
there  a  plan,  so  fatal  to  a  brave,  young  American  officer,  was 
arranged.  Washington  was  extremely  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
intended  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  this  knowledge  could  only 
be  obtained  by  a  spy.  He  applied  to  Colonel  Knowlton  for  a  man 
to  send  on  the  perilous  errand,  and  that  officer  immediately  ap- 
pealed to  his  own  fine  regiment,  in  the  name  of  the  commander-in 
chief.  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  of  Coventry,  Connecticut,  volun- 
teered, and  instantly  departed,  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  for  the 
British  camp  on  Long  Island.  He  had  just  left,  when  six  more 
British  ships  sailed  up  the  East  river  toward  Hell-Gate ;  and  the 
twilight  had  not  faded  when  couriers  came  in  hot  haste,  first  from 
Colonel  Sargent,  at  Horn's  hook,  and  next  from  General  Mifflin,  at 
Kino-sbridire,  informing  Washington  that  three  or  four  thousand  of 
the   enemy  were   crossing    the    channel   from   Hallet's   cove,  and 
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landing  upon  Buchanan's  and  Montressor's  (now  Ward's  and  Ran- 
dall's) islands. 

This  was  truly  alarming  intelligence,  and  an  immediate  landing 
at  Morrisania  and  Harlem  was  expected.  But  nothing  remarkable 
occurred  that  night.  Early  the  next  morning  three  ships-of-war 
went  up  Hudson's  river  as  far  as  Bloomingdale,  in  the  face  of  a 
heavy  cannonade  from  the  American  batteries  along  the  shore* 
This,  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  the  further  removal  of  stores  to 
Dobb's  Ferry. 

Operations  commenced  upon  the  East  river  at  about  the  same 
time ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  a  British  and  Hessian  division,  under 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Count  Donop,  more  than  four  thousand 
strong,  commenced  crossing  the  river  in  flatboats  from  Newtown 
creek,  and  landing  at  Kip's  bay,  covered  by  a  severe  cannonade 
from  ten  ships-of-war,  whose  guns  played  briskly  upon  the  American 
batteries  between  Turtle  bay  and  Stuyvesant's  point.  It  was  Sun- 
day morning,  the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  Washington  had 
advanced  to  Mott's  tavern,  on  Harlem  plains.  When  he  heard  the 
firing  he  rode  with  speed  toward  the  scene  of  action.  A  most 
mortifying  and  alarming  spectacle  was  presented.  The  militia, 
who  manned  the  batteries,  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  brigades  of  Parsons  and  Fellows,  of  Putnam's  Connecticut 
troops,  who  had  been  sent  that  morning  to  support  them,  had 
caught  the  panic,  and  fled  without  firing  a  gun,  when  only  about 
fifty  of  the  British  had  landed.  Washington  met  the  fugitives,  and 
used  every  means  in  his  power  to  stop  the  flight.  Their  generals 
tried  in  vain  to  rally  them ;  and  when  sixty  or  seventy  of  the 
enemy  appeared  in  pursuit,  the  panic  was  increased,  and  they  all 
ran  away  in  the  greatest  confusion,  leaving  Washington  alone 
within  eighty  yards  of  the  foe.  This  dastardly  conduct  so  incensed 
the  general,  that  he  lost  the  usual  control  of  his  powerful  passions, 

*  One  of  these  vessels  was  the  Asia,  of  sixty-four  guns,  that  had  been  upon  the  station  for  a 
year.  Captain  Silas  Talbot,  then  with  the  army  and  anxious  to  be  useful,  attempted  her  destruction 
by  a  fire-ship.  He  proceeded  cautiously  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington,  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth,  and  was  soon  along  side  of  the  enemy,  with  his  ship  in  a  blaze.  Linger- 
ing too  long,  he  was  badly  burned,  but  escaped  to  the  Jersey  shore  in  safety.  The  Asia  managed 
to  extricate  herself,  and  was  saved. 
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and  for  the  first  time  since  lie  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
he  gave  them  free  rein.  In  his  rage  he  east  his  chapean  to  the 
ground,  snapped  his  pistols  at  several  of  the  fugitives,  and  threat- 
ened others  with  his  sword.  He  seemed  to  be  utterly  unconscious 
of  personal  danger,  and  would  doubtless  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  had  not  his  attendants  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
and  hurried  him  away  toward  a  place  of  safety.  He  was  so  "vexed 
at  the  infamous  conduct  of  his  troops,"  said  General  Greene,  "that 
he  sought  death  rather  than  life."  This  paroxysm  of  anger  was  of 
short  duration,  and  the  chief,  with  his  usual  self-possession,  took 
immediate  measures  for  the  safety  of  his  imperilled  army.  It  was 
ordered  to  retreat  immediately  toward  Harlem  heights;  and  an 
express  was  sent  to  Putnam,  in  the  city,  directing  him  to  evacuate 
it  instantly. 

Unopposed,  the  British  landed  in  full  force  at  Kip's  bay,  and 
after  skirmishing  with  the  advance  of  Glover's  brigade,  who  had 
reached  the  scene  too  late  for  effectual  opposition,  they  marched 
almost  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  encamped  upon  the  Incle- 
berg,  an  eminence  westward  of  Murray  hill. 

Satisfied  with  this  achievement,  Howe,  with  nearly  all  of  his 
general  officers,  went  to  the  fine  house  of  Robert  Murray,  recently 
left  by  Washington,  for  refreshments  and  rest,  instead  of  pushing 
on  toward  the  city  and  achieving  a  more  important  result,  by  the 
capture  of  Putnam  and  his  four  thousand  men.  Mrs.  Murray  was 
a  stanch  whig,  and  knowing  the  value  of  time  to  the  old  veteran 
in  jeopardy,  used  all  her  art  to  detain  her  new  guests.  With 
smiles  and  pleasant  conversation,  and  a  profusion  of  cakes  and 
wine,  she  regaled  them  for  almost  two  hours,  and  their  troops 
were  resting  upon  their  arms  at  the  same  time.  Putnam,  mean- 
while, had  received  and  obeyed  Washington's  orders,  and  a  greater 
portion  of  his  troops,  concealed  by  the  thick  woods,  and  led  by 
Major  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  familiar  with  the  way,  escaped  along 
the  Bloomingdale  road,  and  had  passed  the  encampment  upon  the 
Incleberg  before  the  retreat  was  discovered.  The  rear-guard  was 
attacked  by  some  British  light-infantry,  just  as  a  heavy  shower  ol 
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rain  began  to  fall ;  and  the  drenched  army,  after  losing  fifteen  men 
killed,  and  three  hundred  made  prisoners,  reached  Harlem  heights, 
and  slept  in  the  open  air  that  night. 

Putnam's  escape  mortified  the  British  officers,  and  General  Rob- 
ertson was  sent  with  a  strong  force  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  city.  Howe  made  his  headquarters  at  the  elegant  mansion  of 
James  Beekman,  upon  Mount  Pleasant,  a  high  bank  overlooking 
Turtle  bay,  on  the  East  river,  and  before  sunset  his  troops  were 
encamped  in  a  line  extending  from  Horn's  hook  across  the  island 
to  Bloomingclale.  Harlem  plains  divided  the  hostile  camps ;  and 
for  seven  years  two  months  and  ten  days  from  that  time,  the  city 
of  New  York  remained  in  possession  of  the  British  troops. 

For  more  than  seven  months  General  Howe  occupied  that  pleas- 
ant mansion ;  and  there  Captain  Hale,  who  had  been  arrested  as  a 
spy,  was  brought  before  him,  while  the  dense  smoke  of  a  great 
conflagration  was  brooding  over  the  city  of  New  York.  That 
conflagration,  then  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  republican  hands, 
no  doubt  increased  the  rigor  of  Hale's  treatment.  His  truthful 
lips  frankly  confessed  his  mission ;  and  almost  without  the  form  of 
a  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  infamous  Cunningham, 
the  British  provost-marshall,  into  whose  bloody  hands  the  young 
hero  was  placed,  was  ordered  to  hang  him  the  next  morning  at 
daybreak.  The  consolations  of  a  present  bible  or  clergyman  were 
denied  him;  and  the  letters  which  he  had  written  to  his  mother 
and  sisters  during  the  night,  were  destroyed  by  the  brutal  provost- 
marshall  when  Hale  was  led  to  the  death-tree  in  Eutger's  orchard. 
"  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country !" 
said  the  martyr ;  and  half  an  hour  afterward  his  body  was  laid  in  a 
shallow  grave,  beneath  the  leafy  gibbet  on  which  he  had  suffered. 

Washington  established  his  headquarters  upon  Harlem  heights, 
at  the  house  of  Roger  Morris,  his  old  friend  and  companion-in-arms, 
and  his  rival-suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Phillipse.  Upon  that 
range  of  hills  he  established  a  fortified  camp,  which  comprised 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  Hudson's 
and  Harlem  river,  from  the  present  Manhattan ville  to  Kingsbridge. 
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Upon  the  highest  point  of  this  range  stood  Fort  Washington,  a 
strong  work  with  respectable  ravelins;  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  it  was  a  double  line  of  intrenchments  extending 
across  the  neck  from  river  to  river.  To  strengthen  these,  every 
man  capable  of  handling  a  spade  or  pickaxe  was  set  at  work,  and 
under  skillful  direction,  an  almost  impregnable  front  to  the  camp 
was  presented.  There  were  also  strong  advanced  posts  upon 
Mount  Morris,  at  Harlem,  at  M'Gowan's  pass,  at  the  entrance  to  a 
rocky  gorge  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Harlem  plains,  and  on 
the  height  overlooking  Harlem  cove,  or  Manhattanville. 

Washington  felt  great  confidence  in  these  works,  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  Congress,  on  the  day  of  the  retreat  to  the 
heights,  he  said  that  there,  he  "  should  hope,  the  enemy  would 
meet  with  a  defeat  in  case  of  an  attack,  if  the  generality  of  the 
troops  would  behave  with  tolerable  bravery."  Then  remembering 
the  stinging  events  of  the  previous  day,  he  added — "But  experi- 
ence, to  my  extreme  affliction,  has  convinced  me  that  this  is  rather 
to  be  wished  for  than  expected.  However,  I  trust  that  there  are 
many  who  will  act  like  men,  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom."* 

The  courier  had  just  departed  with  this  letter,  when  intelligence 
reached  Washington  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  three  strong 
columns.  Adjutant-General  Reed  was  immediately  despatched  to 
obtain  exact  information,  and  the  commander-in-chief  rode  down  to 
the  outer  line  of  intrenchments  to  put  matters  in  a  proper  situation, 
if  they  should  attempt  to  storm  them.  There  he  heard  a  brisk 
firing  upon  the  plains,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Colonel  Reed  came 
galloping  back,  with  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  three  hundred 
strong,  under  General  Leslie,  were  pushing  forward,  and  had  al- 
ready attacked  Colonel  Knowlton  and  his  rangers  at  M'Cowan's 
pass.  Knowlton  and  his  men  soon  followed,  for  they  had  been 
driven  from  their  post,  and  that  brave  officer  had  sought  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  further  orders. 

At  that  time  "  the  enemy  appeared  in  open  view,  and  sounded 

*  From  Monis's  house,  September  1G,  177G. 
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their  bugles  in  a  most  insulting  manner,  as  is  usual  after  a  fox 
chase."*  This  brought  the  disgrace  of  the  previous  clay  vividly  to 
the  mind  of  Washington,  and  he  resolved  to  wipe  it  out  by  accept- 
ing this  taunting  challenge.  He  ordered  out  a  -party  to  attack 
them,  consisting  of  Knowlton's  rangers,  and  three  companies  of 
Weedon's  Virginia  regiment,  under  Major  Leitch.  They  were 
directed  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  a  feigned  attack 
should  be  made  in  front.  The  vigilant  Leslie  perceived  this,  and 
advanced  rapidly  to  gain  an  advantageous  position  upon  the  plains, 
where  he  was  attacked  upon  the  flank  by  Knowlton  and  Leitch. 
A  part  of  his  force,  that  had  been  concealed  upon  the  wooded  hills, 
now  came  down,  and  the  enemy,  changing  front,  fell  upon  the 
Americans  with  vii>;or.  A  short  but  severe  conflict  ensued.  Leitch 
was  soon  borne  from  the  field,  pierced  with  three  bullets.  A  few 
moments  afterward  Knowlton  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a 
musket-ball  in  his  head,  and  Colonel  Reed,  who  had  accompanied 
the  party,  bore  him  away  upon  his  horse/j-  Their  men  fought  on 
bravely,  disputing  the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  as  they  fell  back 
toward  the  American  camp,  and  were  severely  pressed  until  rein- 
forced by  a  part  of  the  Maryland  regiments  of  Griffiths  and 
Richardson,  when  the  tide  of  battle  was  turned.  The  British  were 
driven  back  across  the  plain,  hotly  pursued  by  the  republicans,  till 
Washington,  fearing  an  ambush,  ordered  a  retreat. 

The  result  of  this  engagement  was  very  inspiriting  to  the  Amer- 
icans. They  had  fought  a  more  numerous  enemy  for  four  hours, 
driven  them  from  the  field,  and  had  only  about  fifteen  men  killed. 
Washington  made  the  most  of  the  affair,  and  in  general  orders,  on 
the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  he  praised  the  victors  and  said : 
"  The  behavior  of  yesterday  was  such  a  contrast  to  that  of  some 
troops  the  clay  before,  as  must  show  what  may  be  done  where 
officers  and  soldiers  exert  themselves."     Then  calling  upon  officers 

*  Colonel  Heed  to  his  wife. 

t  Reed  conveyed  the  dying  Knowlton  to  a  redoubt  near  the  Hudson,  where  he  expired  before 
sunset.  "I  assisted  him  off,"  said  Reed  to  his  wife,  "and  when  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
all  his  inquiry  was  if  we  had  driven  in  the  enemy."  He  was  buried  within  the  redoubt  wherein  ho 
expired.  His  death  was  a  great  public  loss,  and  was  deplored  by  the  whole  army.  Major  Leitcb 
lived  a  fortnight.     He  died  on  the  first  of  October. 
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and  men  to  "act  up  to  the  noble  cause,"  he  spoke  of  "the  gallant  and 
brave  Knowlton,  who  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country." 

General  Howe  now  experienced  serious  misgivings  concerning 
the  future.  He  had  gained  a  victory  on  Long  Island  —  a  victory 
for  which  he  received  the  honors  of  knighthood  —  but  it  promised 
little  for  final  success.  He  had  been  entirely  misled  in  relation  to 
the  temper  of  the  Americans.  There  were  fewer  royalists,  and 
more  numerous  and  stronger  republicans  than  he  had  been  led  to 
expect;  and,  notwithstanding  he  commanded  a  much  superior 
force,  he  was  by  no  means  sanguine  of  success  asrainst  the  rebel 
chief.  To  the  ministry  he  wrote,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September: 
"The  enemy  is  too  strongly  posted  to  be  attacked  in  front,  and 
innumerable  difficulties  are  in  our  way  of  turning  him  on  either 
side,  though  his  army  is  much  dispirited  from  the  late  success  of 
his  majesty's  arms;  yet  have  I  not  the  smallest  prospect  of  finish- 
ing the  combat  this  campaign,  nor  until  the  rebels  see  prep;i  rations 
in  the  spring,  that  may  preclude  all  thoughts  of  further  resistance." 

When  Howe  wrote  this  despatch,  a  large  part  of  the  city  of 
New  York  —  that  fine  city  which  promised  him  comfortable  winter- 
quarters —  was  laid  in  ashes.  General  Robertson,  who  led  the  van 
of  the  British  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  had  scarcely  pitched 
his  tents  in  the  suburbs,  when,  a  little  past  midnight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-first  of  September,  a  bright  flame  shot  up  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  city.  With  marvellous  celerity  it 
spread  over  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  town  before  sunrise, 
consuming  five  hundred  buildings.  The  conflagration  was  plainly 
seen  from  the  camp  on  Harlem  heights,  and  the  next  morning 
Captain  Montressor  bore  a  letter  to  Washington  from  General 
Howe,  on  the  subject  of  prisoners,  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  calamity.  He  said  it  was  the  work  of  American  incendiaries, 
and  that  several  of  them,  caught  in  the  act,  had  been  killed  on  the 
spot  by  the  enraged  British  soldiers.  This  assertion  war-  proven  to 
be  untrue.     The  fire  was  the  result  of  accident* 


*  An  investigation  proved  that  the  fire  originated  in  n  low  groggcry  and  brothel,  a  wooden  build- 
ing on  the  wharf,  near  Whitehall  slip.     The  wind  was  from  the  southwest,  and  the  flames  spread 
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The  victory  on  Harlem  plains  caused  a  temporary  pause  in  the 
movements  of  the  British,  and  Washington  employed  those  mo- 
ments of  comparative  repose,  in  strengthening  his  camp,  and  in 
devising  means  for  strengthening  his  army  also.*  The  latter  sub- 
ject  had  given  him  many  anxious  thoughts,  for  some  time.  The 
organization  of  the  army  effected  at  Cambridge,  at  the  close  of 
1775,  made  the  enlistments  for  one  year  only;  and  now  the  time 
was  drawing  near  when  the  term  of  service  of  a  greater  portion 
of  his  troops  would  expire.  He  had,  of  late,  frequently  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  matter,  always  urging  the  necessity 
of  longer  terms  of  enlistment,  and  the  expediency  of  offering 
bounties.  From  Harlem  heights,  on  the  twentieth  of  September, 
he  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress,  and  again  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  action,  saying,  in  conclusion :  "  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy and  painful  consideration  to  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  work  and  have  the  command,  to  be  forming  armies  con- 
stantly, and  to  be  left  by  troops  just  when  they  begin  to  deserve 

rapidly,  for  there  were  but  few  inhabitants  in  the  city  to  oppose  them.  The  wind  soon  veered  to  the 
southeast,  and  all  the  lower  and  western  side  of  the  town,  including  Trinity  church,  was  laid  in 
ruins  before  sunrise.  "The  ruins,"  says  the  late  Mr.  Dunlap  (who  wandered  over  the  scene  at  the 
close  of  the  war),  "on  the  southeast  side  of  the  town,  were  converted  into  dwelling-places  by  using 
chimneys  and  parts  of  walls  which  were  firm,  and  adding  pieces  of  spars  with  old  canvass  from  the 
ships,  forming  hovels — part  hut  and  part  tent."  This  was  called  Canvass  Town,  and  there  the 
vilest  of  the  army  and  tory  refugees  congregated.  The  tory  and  British  writers  of  the  day  tried 
hard  to  fix  the  crime  of  incendiarism  upon  the  whigs,  but  could  not.  General  Howe,  satisfied  that 
the  conflagration  originated  in  accident,  did  not  allude  to  incendiaries  in  his  official  despatch. 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  first  became  personally  acquainted  with  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  in  command  of  an  artillery  company,  attached  to  the  provincial  service  of  New  York. 
Washington  observed  him  casting  up  an  earthwork  with  great  skill,  and  entering  into  conversation 
with  him,  was  so  pleased  that  he  invited  him  to  his  quarters.  The  interview  gave  the  sagacious  mind 
of  the  commander-in-chief  a  clear  perception  of  the  genius  of  Hamilton,  and  he  at  once  recalled  the 
words  of  praise  which  General  Greene  had  bestowed  upon  the  young  subaltern  several  months 
before.  In  passing  through  the  Fields  (now  City-Hall  park)  one  day,  Greene  observed  the  exercises 
of  a  corp  of  artillery,  and  was  struck  with  the  skill  displayed  by  their  commander.  It  was  Hamil- 
ton's corps,  raised  by  his  own  exertions,  chiefly  from  among  his  fellow-students  in  Columbia  college, 
and  which  were  then  connected  with  the  provincial  establishment.  That  corps,  the  previous  year, 
had  assisted  in  carrying  the  cannon  away  from  the  Battery ;  and  now  its  leader  so  impressed  Greene 
with  his  military  genius,  that  he  spoke  warmly  of  him  to  the  commander-in-chief.  In  the  retreat 
from  Long  Island,  Hamilton's  corps  brought  up  the  rear,  and  he  lost  a  field-piece ;  and  ift  the 
several  stirring  scenes  that  speedily  occurred  from  the  time  of  the  encampment  on  Harlem  heights, 
until  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  he  was  very  active  and  conspicuous.  Washington  never 
lost  sight  of  him  ;  and  six  months  after  this  first  interview  at  the  trenches,  Hamilton  was  a  member 
of  Washington's  military  family,  having  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  A  strong  mutual  attach- 
ment was  formed,  which,  with  a  brief  interruption,  continued  through  life,  and  was  highly  honorable 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  both. 
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the  name,  or,  perhaps,  at  :i  moment  when  an  important  blow  is 
expected." 

Four  days  afterward,  Washington  wrote  one  of  the  ablest  letters 
that  he  had  ye\  addressed  to  the  Congress.  He  took  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  said,  "hours  allotted  to  sleep;"  and  in  a  masterly  manner 
he  discoursed  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  army,  with 
the  clear  logic  of  a  statesman,  philosopher,  and  wise  commander. 
Adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  the 
army  was  at  hand,  and  the  remembered  difficulties  that  had  beset 
him  during  the  past  year,  he  told  them  plainly  that  it  was  "in  vain 
to  expect  that  any,  or  more  than  a  trilling  part  of  the  army  would 
again  engage  in  the  service,  on  the  encouragement  offered  by  Con- 
gress." He  viewed  the  whole  matter  in  the  light  of  common  sense 
reflected  upon  the  character  of  human  nature,  and  showed  that 
"  the  few  who  act  upon  principles  of  disinterestedness,  compara- 
tively speaking,  are  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean." 

"It  becomes  evident  to  me  then,"  he  said,  "that,  as  this  contest 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  day,  as  the  war  must  be  carried 
on  systematically,  and  to  do  it  3011  must  have  good  officers,  there 
are  no  other  possible  means  to  obtain  them  but  by  establishing 
your  army  upon  a  permanent  footing,  and  giving  your  officers 
good  pay.  This  will  induce  gentlemen  and  men  of  character  to 
engage ;  and,  till  the  bulk  of  your  officers  is  composed  of  such 
persons  as  are  actuated  by  principles  of  honor  and  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, you  have  little  to  expect  from  them.  They  ought  to  have 
such  allowances  as  will  enable  them  to  live  like,  and  support  the 
character  of  gentlemen,  and  not  be  driven  by  a  scanty  pittance  to 
the  low  and  dirty  arts,  which  many  of  them  practise,  to  filch  from 
the  public  more  than  the  difference  of  pay  would  amount  to  upon 
an  ample  allowance.  Besides,  something  is  due  to  the  man  who 
puts  his  life  in  your  hands,  hazards  his  health,  and  forsakes  the 
sweets  of  domestic  enjoyment.  Why  a  captain  in  the  continental 
service  should  receive  no  more  than  five  shillings  currency,  per  day, 
for  performing  the  same  duties  that  an  officer  of  the  same  rank  in 
the  British  service  receives  ten  shillings  sterling  for,  I  never  could 
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conceive;  especially  when  the  latter  is  provided  with  every  neces- 
sary he  requires  upon  the  best  terms,  and  the  former  can  scarce 
procure  them,  at  any  rate.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  man  con- 
sequence, and  renders  him  fit  for  command,  like  a  support  that 
renders  him  independent  of  everybody  but  the  state  he  serves." 

Washington  then  urged  the  importance  of  offering  a  good  bounty 
to  obtain  more  soldiers  upon  a  permanent  establishment,  and  for  no 
shorter  time  than  a  continuance  of  the  war.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  not  only  a  good  bounty  should  be  offered,  but  also  a 
proffer  of  at  least  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  and  blanket,  to  each  non-commissioned 
officer  and  soldier.  "  If  this  encouragement  then  is  given  to  the 
men,"  he  said,  "and  such  pay  allowed  the  officers  as  will  induce 
gentlemen  of  character  and  liberal  sentiments  to  engrave,  and 
proper  care  and  precaution  are  used  in  the  nomination,  more 
regard  being  had  to  the  character  of  persons,  than  to  the  number 
of  men  they  can  enlist,  we  should,  in  a  little  time,  have  an  army 
able  to  cope  with  any  that  can  be  opposed  to  it,  as  there  are  excel- 
lent materials  to  form  one  out  of.  But  while  the  only  merit  an 
officer  possesses  is  his  ability  to  raise  men,  while  those  men  consider 
and  treat  him  as  an  equal,  and,  in  the  character  of  an  officer,  regard 
him  no  more  than  a  broomstick,  being  mixed  together  as  one  com- 
mon herd,  no  order  nor  discipline  can  prevail ;  nor  will  the  officer 
ever  meet  with  that  respect  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  due 
subordination." 

The  commander-in-chief  then  adverted  to  the  little  dependence 
to  be  placed  upon  raw  militia  in  an  emergency.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  war,  for  the  government  of  the  army,  he  said,  were 
so  relax  and  unfit,  that  the  militia  did  not  consider  themselves 
subject  to  them,  and  they  took  liberties  which  the  regular  soldier 
was  punished  for.  "This,"  he  said,  "creates  jealousy;  jealousy 
begets  dissatisfaction ;  and  this  by  degrees  ripens  into  mutiny, 
keeping  the  whole  army  in  a  confused  and  disordered  state,  render- 
ing the  time  of  those  who  wish  to  see  regularity  and  good  order 
prevail,  more  unhappy  than  words  can  describe.     Besides  these," 
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he  continued,  "  such  repeated  changes  take  place,  that  all  arrange- 
ment is  set  at  nought,  and  the  constant  fluctuations  of  things  de- 
range eveiy  plan  as  fast  as  it  is  adopted."* 

He  ably  reviewed  the  comparative  expenses  of  militia  and  a 
standing-army,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  latter  in  the  public  mind.  He  then 
spoke  with  much  warmth  concerning  the  conduct  of  regimental 
surgeons :  "  many  of  whom,"  he  said,  "  are  very  great  rascals,  coun- 
tenancing the  men  in  sham  complaints  to  exempt  them  from  duty, 
and  often  receiving  bribes  to  certify  indispositions,  with  a  view  to 
procure  discharges  or  furloughs;"  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  they  were  aiming  to  break  up  the  general  hospital,  asserting 
that  they  had,  "in  numberless  instances,  drawn  for  medicines  and 
stores  in  the  most  profuse  and  extravagant  manner,  for  private 
purposes." 

He  drew  a  faithful  but  melancholy  picture  of  the  immorality 
that  prevailed  in  the  army,  the  lust  for  plunder  overling  every 
sentiment  of  honor  and  patriotism ;  and  the  want  of  laws  to  pun- 
ish offenders,  rendering  his  efforts  to  stein  the  tide  of  corruption, 
as  useless  as  an  attempt  "to  move  Mount  Atlas."  And  to  give 
the  Congress  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  camp,  and  the 
necessity  of  great  care  in  the  choice  of  officers,  he  adduced  an 
instance  given  in  the  proceedings  of  a  court-martial,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  them.  An  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  men,  had 
plundered  a  dwelling  of  pier-glasses,  women's  clothing,  "  and  other 
articles  which  one  would  think  were  of  no  earthly  use  to  him ;" 
and  when  he  was  met  by  a  major  of  brigade,  and  ordered  to  return 
the  goods,  he  refused,  drew  his  men  up  in  an  attitude  of  defiance, 
and  swore  that  he  would  defend  his  plunder  "at  the  hazard  of  his 
life." 

"In  a  word,"  Washington  said  in  concluding  this  able  letter,  "  the 
difficulties  which  have  for  ever  surrounded  me  since  I  have  been 


*  To  his  brother,  John  Augustine,  Washington  wrote  at  this  time:  "It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
words  to  describe  the  task  I  have  to  perform.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  would  not  induco  me  again 
to  undergo  what  I  have  done." 
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in  the  service,  and  kept  my  mind  constantly  upon  the  stretch ;  the 
wounds  which  my  feelings  as  an  officer  have  received  by  a  thou- 
sand things,  that  have  happened  contrary  to  my  expectations  and 
wishes ;  the  effect  of  my  own  conduct,  and  present  appearance  of 
things,  so  little  pleasing  to  myself)  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  to  me  if  I  should  stand  capitally  censured  by  Congress ; 
added  to  a  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  govern  an  army  com- 
posed of  such  discordant  parts,  and  under  such  a  variety  of  intricate 
and  perplexing  circumstances  —  induce  not  only  a  belief,  but  a 
thorough  conviction  in  my  mind,  that  it  will  be  impossible,  unless 
there  is  a  thorough  change  in  our  military  system,  for  me  to  con- 
duct matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  public, 
which  is  all  the  recompense  I  aim  at,  or  ever  wished  for."* 

AVashington's  frequent  importunities,  and  the  progress  of  events 
which  verified  his  predictions,  and  justified  his  judgment,  had 
produced  the  desired  effect  upon  the  Congress.  For  more  than 
three  weeks  previous  to  the  writing  of  the  letter  just  cited,  they 
had  debated  the  subject  of  which  it  treated,  and  had,  in  a  measure, 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  commander-in-chief,  but  without  his 
knowledge.  The  declaration  of  independence  had  wrought  great 
changes  in  the  minds  of  many,  because  it  had  altered  the  relative 
position  of  men  and  measures.  Many  who  had  hoped  for  recon- 
ciliation now  saw  that  no  ground  for  such  hope  existed,  and  they 
wTere  favorable  to  a  more  permanent  organization  of  the  army,  so 
that  the  inevitable  war  might  be  prosecuted  to  its  termination  as 
speedily  as  possible.  This  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
Congress  after  the  battle  at  Brooklyn ;  and,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
September,  it  was  resolved,  that  "  eighty-eight  battalions  be  enlisted, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  serve  during  the  war,"  and  that  each  state 
should  furnish  its  respective  quota,  f  A  bounty  of  twenty  dollars, 
and  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  wTere  offered  to  each  non-commis- 

*  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  September  24,  1776.     Sparks's  Washington,  iv.,  110. 

t  These  were  as  follows  :  New  Hampshire,  three  battalions  ;  Massachusetts  Bay,  fifteen ;  Rhode 
Island,  two;  Connecticut,  eight;  New  York,  four;  New  Jersey,  four;  Pennsylvania,  twelve;  Del- 
aware, one;  Maryland,  eight;  Virginia,  fifteen;  North  Carolina,  nine;  South  Carolina,  six.; 
Georgia,  one. 
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sioned  officer  and  private  soldier  who  should  enlist  for  the  war.  and 
the  commissioned  officers  were  likewise  offered  lands  in  certain 
quantities  and  proportions.  Upon  the  several  states  was  devolved 
the  business  of  enlisting  and  furnishing  the  troops  to  fill  up  their 
respective  quotas;  and  the  president  of  Congress  addressed  a  cir- 
culai  letter  to  each  of  the  states,  urging  immediate  and  efficient 
action  in  the  matter,  and  requesting  them  to  adopt  measures  for 
securing  skillful  and  honorable  surgeons  for  their  regiments.  The 
articles  of  war  were  completely  revised ;  and  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Roger  Sherman,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  Francis  Lewis,  was 
appointed  to  repair  to  the  camp,  consult  with  General  Washington, 
and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plans  for  the  new  military  organi- 
zation. 

The  committee  reached  headquarters  on  the  twenty-fourth,  bear- 
ing to  Washington  the  certified  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
These  gave  him  some  relief,  and  he  began  to  see  light  breaking 
upon  the  brooding  darkness,  although  it  was  not  very  promising. 
He  readily  perceived  many  serious,  if  not  fatal  defects  in  the  plan 
that  had  been  matured.  Too  much  was  left  to  the  tardy  and  in- 
congruous action  of  the  state  governments ;  and  he  lamented  the 
lack  of  supreme  power  in  the  Congress.  Referring  to  the  evils 
experienced  at  Cambridge  in  organizing  the  army,  when  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  officers  on  the 
spot,  each  one  having  some  terms  to  propose,  he  said :  "  What  must 
it  be  then,  under  the  present  regulation,  when  the  officers  are  to 
negotiate  this  matter  with  the  state  they  come  from,  distant,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  hundred  miles,  some  of  whom,  without  leave  or  license 
from  me,  set  out  to  make  personal  application,  the  moment  the 
resolve  got  into  their  hands....  A  committee  sent  to  the  army 
from  each  state  may,  upon  the  spot,  fix  things  with  a  degree  of 
propriety  and  certainty ;  and  it  is  the  only  method  I  can  see  of 
bringing  matters  to  a  decision  with  respect  to  the  officers  of  the 
army."* 

Washington  was  also  persuaded  that  officers  of  characters,  such 

*  Letter  to  Congress,  October  4,  1776. 
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as  the  armj  needed,  would  not  remain  in  the  service  without  in- 
creased pay  ;  nor  would  the  common  soldier  while  his  pay  was  inad- 
equate to  the  wants  of  himself  and  family.  He  pointed  out  these 
defects  with  a  clearness  that  produced  conviction,  and  the  Congress 
proceeded  to  remedy  them  in  a  measure.  The  pay  of  officers  was 
increased ;  a  suit  of  clothes  annually  was  offered  to  the  common 
soldier  in  addition  to  his  land  and  money  bounty ;  and  the  states 
were  requested  to  send  commissioners  to  the  army,  with  full  powers 
to  arrange  with  the  general-in-chief,  the  appointment  of  all  the 
officers.  The  amended  plan  was  modified  before  it  went  into 
effect ;  and,  finally,  the  tardy  action  of  the  states  in  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  officers,  caused  the  Congress  to  authorize  Wash- 
ington to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  At  the  best,  the  whole  plan  was  a 
defective  one.  The  jealousy  of  state  sovereignty,  and  the  fears 
of  a  standing-army,  clogged  every  movement,  and  the  chief  was 
subjected  to  the  most  vexatious  interferences.  "  T  see  such  a  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  of  military  power,"  he  said,  "that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief has  not  an  opportunity,  even  by  recommendation, 
to  give  the  least  assurance  of  reward  for  the  most  essential  services. 
In  a  word,  such  a  cloud  of  perplexing  circumstances  appear  before 
me,  without  one  flattering  hope,  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  unless  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  exertions  are  immedi- 
ately adopted  to  remedy  these  evils,  the  certain  absolute  loss  of  our 
liberties  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence."* 

This  practical  refusal  of  full  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief, 
by  the  Congress,  was  productive  of  the  most  serious  evils,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  was  left  untrammelled  by  that  body,  a  few  weeks 
later,  that  full  success  cheered  his  efforts. 

*  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  October  4,  1776. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

PERPLEXING     OPERATIONS     OF     THE     ENEMY CONJECTURES —  TORIES     MUSTERED 

INTO    THE    BRITISH    SERVICE HE    LANCY    AND    ROGERS BOLD    MOVEMENTS  OF 

THE  ENEMY BRITISH  MEN-OF-WAR  UP  HUDSON'S  RIVER TORY  INSURRECTIONS 

PREVENTED EXCITEMENT     ABOVE     THE     HIGHLANDS ACTION     OF     THE     NEW 

YORK  COMMITTEE  OF    SAFETY RELIANCE  UPON  GENERAL  LEE GLOOMY  FORE- 
BODINGS   OF    THE    PATRIOTS THE    BRITISH    ON    THE    EAST    RIVER THEY  LAND 

IN  WESTCHESTER OPPOSITION  OF  THE  AMERICANS HOWE  AT  NEW  ROCHELLE 

ARRIVAL  OF    GENERAL    LEE HIS    GREAT    POPULARITY COUNCIL-OF-WAR 

YORK    ISLAND    ABANDONED,    EXCEPT    FORT    WASHINGTON MOVEMENTS    OF    THE 

BELLIGERENTS    IN    WESTCHESTER AN    ALARM    AND    ITS    CAUSE HOSTILE    DIS- 
POSITIONS NEAR  WHITE    PLAINS A  CONFLICT  THERE. 

Washington  was  again  sorely  perplexed  by  the  movements,  or 
rather  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  he  con- 
jectured that  an  invasion  of  the  Jerseys  was  contemplated  by 
Howe ;  and  Greene,  who  had  lately  been  promoted  to  major- 
general,  was  sent  to  take  post,  with  a  respectable  force,  at  Fort 
Constitution,  upon  the  Palisades,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Washington, 
with  directions  to  shift  his  quarters  to  Bergen  or  Baskingridge,  as 
occasion  might  require.  "Possibly,"  said  Washington,  "he  [Howe] 
may  bend  his  course  toward  Philadelphia,"  for  two  thousand  men 
were  sufficient,  with  the  ships,  to  hold  New  York;  and  he  ordered 
General  Mercer,  of  the  flying  camp,  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over 
West  Jersey,  and  station  videttes  upon  the  Neversink  hills  at  Sandy 
Hook,  to  give  immediate  information  if  any  of  the  British  ships 
should  put  to  sea.  Again,  it  was  thought  that  a  southern  wintei 
campaign  might  be  in  contemplation.  These  suggestions  naturally 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  commander-in-chief,  for  why  should  that 
large  British  army,  numerous,  well-equipped,  flushed  with  recent 
victory,  and  holding  an  advantageous  position,  lay  in  supineness, 
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apparently  wasting  precious  time,  and  losing  golden  opportunities 
for  striking  successful  blows  ? 

But  General  Howe  was  not  idle.  He  was  cautious,  slow,  and 
humane,  and  he  preferred  to  gain  bloodless  victories,  if  possible,  by 
the  force  of  overawing;  numbers.  For  the  two  or  three  weeks  that 
he  seemed  to  be  inactive,  he  was  diligently  recruiting  his  army,  by 
mustering  into  the  service  the  swarms  of  tories  in  and  around  New 
York,  who  had  been  made  hopeful  by  the  course  of  current  events. 
Oliver  Delancy,  of  Westchester  (a  member  of  a  prominent  Hugue- 
not family),  who  had  been  recently  commissioned  a  brigadier  by 
Howe,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  of  the  loyalists  in 
this  business,  and  he  found  tories  in  abundance  in  his  own  county. 
Major  Eogers,  the  famous  ranger  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the  market  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  offering  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder,  had  broken 
his  solemn  parole  given  to  the  Congress,  received  a  colonel's  com- 
mission from  General  Howe,  and  was  very  active  on  Long  Island, 
embodying  the  tories  into  a  corps  called  the  Queen's  rangers. 
These  were  afterward  commanded,  with  great  skill  and  effect,  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe.  Through  these  and  other  instrument- 
alities, the  loyalist  strength  was  daily  developed,  and  added  much 
to  the  power  of  the  invading  army. 

The  enemy  finally  made  unmistakable  movements  toward  gam- 
ins; Washington's  rear.  On  the  ninth  of  October  the  British 
frigates  Roebuck,  Phoenix,  and  Tartar,  under  Captain  Hyde  Parker, 
which  had  been  lying  opposite  Bloomingdale,  in  Hudson's  river, 
proceeded  to  Tarrytown,  with  their  tenders,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing aid  and  encouragement  to  the  Westchester  loyalists.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  Putnam's  obstructions  at  Fort  Washington  were 
not  yet  completed,  and  those  hindrances  there,  on  which  so  much 
reliance  had  been  placed,  were  of  no  avail,  notwithstanding  they 
were  guarded  by  four  armed  galleys,  a  sloop  with  one  of  Bushnell's 
"Marine  Turtles"  on  board,  and  batteries  upon  each  shore.  The 
hostile  vessels,  spreading  their  canvass  to  a  gentle  southern  breeze, 
passed    them  as   if  they  were  only  bending    reeds,  not,  however, 
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without  suffering  much  in  their  masts  and  rigging  by  American  can- 
non-balls. They  returned  the  fire,  drove  the  galleys  before  them, 
and  sent  Bushnell's  infernal  machine  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

But  the  chief  errand  of  these  vessels  was  unsuccessful,  for  Amer- 
ican patrols  effectually  checked  the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the 
Westchester  tories  along  the  Hudson.  An  intense  but  salutary 
excitement  was  produced  among  all  classes,  both  below  and  above 
the  Highlands.  It  brought  every  friend  of  his  country  to  his  feet 
and  his  musket  to  his  shoulder.  The  New  York  committee  of  safe- 
ty, with  Peter  R.  Livingston  at  their  head,  then  sitting  at  Fishkill, 
in  Duchess  county,  were  startled  into  the  most  efficient  action  ;  and, 
at  the  request  of  Washington,  they  despatched  couriers  with  words 
of  alarm  to  General  Schuyler,  in  the  north,  General  James  Clinton, 
in  the  Highlands,  and  to  the  commanders  of  the  militia  in  the 
neighboring  Connecticut  counties  of  Litchfield  and  Fairfield.  Dis- 
affection  and  drafts  for  the  army  had  so  much  weakened  the 
material  strength  of  the  republicans  above  the  Highlands,  that  the 
chances  and  dangers  of  tory  insurrections  were  greatly  increased. 
"  Nothing,"  wrote  the  committee  to  Washington,  "  can  be  more 
alarming  than  the  present  situation  of  our  state.  We  are  daily 
getting  the  most  authentic  intelligence,  of  bodies  of  men  enlisted 
and  armed  in  order  to  assist  the  enemy.  We  much  fear  that  these, 
co-operating  with  the  enemy,  ma}'  seize  such  passes  as  will  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  army  and  us,  and  prevent  your 
supplies.  We  dare  not  trust  any  more  of  the  militia  out  of  this 
county,  but  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  excellency  the  propriety 
of  sending  a  body  of  men  to  the  Highlands  or  Peekskill,  to  secure 
the  passes,  prevent  insurrections,  and  overawe  the  disaffected."* 

General  Lincoln  was  immediately  ordered  up  to  the  Highlands, 
with  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  militia,  and  Colonel  Tash,  then  on 
his  way  to  camp  from  Hartford,  with  New  Hampshire  militia,  was 
directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible  celerity,  to  Fishkill,  and  place 
himself  under  the  control  of  the  committee  of  safety,  to  suppress 
insurrection.     James  Clinton,  lately  promoted  to  brigadier-general, 

*  Journal  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  October  10,  1776. 
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was  in  command  in  the  Highlands,  and  a  French  engineer  was  sent 
up  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  there. 

To  the  apprehension  of  most  men,  the  whole  country  below  the 
Highlands  appeared  to  be  in  imminent  peril  from  the  combined 
forces  of  invasion  and  insurrection,  and  aid  of  every  kind  was 
earnestly  sought.  General  Lee  was  hourly  expected  from  the 
south,  "  as  if  from  Heaven,  with  a  legion  of  flaming  swordsmen," 
and  many  men,  more  anxious  than  wise,  regarded  his  coming  as  a 
sure  hope  of  deliverance.  "If  he  is  in  Philadelphia,"  wrote  John 
Jay  to  Edward  Rutledge,  "pray  hasten  his  departure — he  is  much 
needed  in  New  York.  I  wish  our  army  well  stationed  in  the 
Highlands,  and  all  the  lower  country  desolated." — "My  most 
sanguine  views,"  wrote  Colonel  Eeed  to  his  wife,  "  do  not  extend 
further  than  keeping  our  ground  here  till  this  campaign  closes;" 
and  the  general  belief  was,  that  the  republican  army  must  retreat 
up  the  Hudson  or  be  lost.  Washington  participated  in  these  appre- 
hensions, but  was  continually  calm  and  hopeful* 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress  on  Hudson's  river, 
General  Howe  was  making  more  important  advances  on  the  East 
river.  Leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  British  and  Hessian  troops, 
to  keep  the  city,  and  others  to  man  their  lines  near  Harlem, 
he  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  in  ninety  flat- 
boats,  sloops,  and  schooners,  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of 
October,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog,  through  the  narrow  channel 
of   Hell-Gate,  and   landed  upon   Throck's  Neck,-}*  a  low  peninsula 

*  This  was  a  most  critical  moment  in  our  history.  The  most  sanguine  and  hopeful  began  to 
Joubt,  and  the  most  energetic  began  to  grow  weary,  for  every  element  of  successful  warfare  against 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  appeared  to  be  growing  weaker  every  day.  "  My  idea  is  shortly  this," 
wrote  Colonel  Reed  to  his  wife  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  "  that  if  France  or  some  other  foreign 
power  does  not  interfere,  or  some  feuds  arise  among  the  enemy's  troops,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
stand  them  next  spring."  The  Congress,  at  this  time,  began  to  be  weakened  by  doubters,  and  the 
faith  of  all  was  sorely  tried.  "From  what  I  can  learn,"  said  Reed  in  the  same  letter,  "there  is  a 
considerable  party  in  Philadelphia  for  absolute  and  unconditional  submission.  Jemmy  Allen  was 
hero  the  other  day,  with  a  view  to  discover,  I  suppose,  what  prospects  we  had,  so  that  the  party 
might  take  their  measures  accordingly.  I  fancy  things  did  not  please  him,  as  a  person  must  be  in 
the  secret  to  know  the  worst  of  our  affairs."  From  this  time,  faction,  the  bane  of  all  good  efforts, 
was  conspicuous  in  the  continental  Congress,  and  at  times  imperilled  the  cause. 

t  This  has  been  written  Frog's,  Throg's,  and  Throgg's,  by  both  early  and  late  writers.  Throck'r 
is  correct.  A  man  named  Throckmorton  owned  the  neck.  He  was  familiarly  called  Throck,  and 
hence  the  title  of  his  little  domain. 
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stretching  into  the  East  river  from  the  Westchester  main.  A  few 
days  afterward  other  troops  from  Montressor's  island  and  Flushing 
landed  there ;  and,  on  the  twenty-second,  General  Knyphausen, 
with  the  second  division  of  the  German  hirelings,  just  arrived  at 
New  York,  landed  upon  the  present  Davenport's  Neck,  near  New 
Rochelle. 

As  soon  as  Washington  was  advised  of  this  movement,  he 
directed  General  Heath  to  employ  his  own  brigade  and  some 
militia  near  Kingsbridge,  in  opposing  the  landing  of  the  British 
upon  the  main,  and  in  occupying  lower  Westchester.  A  redonbt 
had  been  thrown  up  near  Williams  Bridge ;  all  the  passes  to 
Kingsbridge  were  well  guarded,  and  a  detachment  was  employed 
in  casting  up  intrenchments  at  White  Plains.  The  causeway  to 
Throck's  and  Pell's  necks  were  closely  guarded,  and  on  the  night 
after  the  landing  of  the  British,  the  bridge  connecting  the  former 
with  the  main  was  removed  by  Hand's  riflemen,  and  the  enemy 
were  left  upon  an  island.  In  front  lay  Colonel  Prescott,  whom 
Howe  had  met  in  battle  on  Bunker's  hill,  and  he  and  Hand,  with 
their  respective  regiments,  and  Lieutenant  Bryant,  with  a  three- 
pound  cannon,  confined  the  invaders  upon  that  narrow  domain 
for  almost  a  week.  They  then  crossed  in  boats  to  Pell's  Neck,  a 
short  distance  above,  and  proceeded  to  inarch  over  Pelham  manor, 
toward  New  Rochelle,  when  they  Mere  confronted  by  Glover  and 
his  brigade.  After  a  hot  skirmish,  the  Americans  were  repulsed, 
and  Howe  encamped  near  Hutchinson's  river.  On  the  twenty-first 
he  took  post  on  the  heights  of  New  Rochelle,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Knyphausen  and  his  Germans  the  next  day. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  had  personally  inspected  the  ground  of 
operations,  and  reconnoitred  the  enemy.  He  was  well  pleased 
with  all  that  Heath  and  his  troops  had  done;  and  after  ordering 
some  additional  fortifications,  he  returned  to  camp,  where  he  found 
General  Lee,  who  had  arrived  on  the  fourteenth.  He  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Lee's  military  knowledge,  and  to  that  officer  was  immediately 
assigned  the  command  of  all  the  troops  above  Kingsbridge.     Great 
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deference  was  paid  to  Lee's  opinions  on  military  affairs  by  every 
officer;  and  the  whole  army,  having  a  vague  notion  of  his  superior 
genius,  almost  idolized  him.  The  success  of  the  republicans  at 
Charleston  (in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Lee  had  but  little  personal 
concern,  and  for  which  he  deserved  no  special  praise) ;  the  honors 
paid  him  by  Congress  while  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  plaudits 
of  the  army  on  his  arrival,  intensified  his  pride  and  egotism,  and 
with  corresponding  language  he  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  military  commanders,  and  the  people  at  large,  whenever 
he  felt  like  giving  vent  to  his  censorious  spirit.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Congress  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  he  said :  "  For  Heaven's  sake, 
arouse  yourselves."  To  John  Adams  he  wrote,  that  the  failure  of 
the  campaign  could  not  be  charged  upon  the  army,  but  chiefly  upon 
"your  highmightinesses  !"  —  the  members  of  Congress.  To  General 
Gates  he  wrote,  on  the  fourteenth  of  October :  "  Congress  seems  to 
stumble  at  every  step.  I  have  been  very  free  in  delivering  my 
opinion  to  them.  General  Washington  is  much  to  blame  in  not 
menacing  them  with  resignation,  unless  they  refrain  from  unhinging 
the  army  by  their  absurd  interference."  His  impertinent  strictures 
and  flippant  assertions,  were  regarded  by  the  masses  as  evidences 
of  superior  wisdom ;  and,  at  the  time  in  question,  General  Lee  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  man  on  the  continent.  How  little 
he  was  entitled  to  that  respect  subsequent  events  proved ;  but  that 
confidence  of  the  army  and  people,  at  a  moment  so  critical,  was 
useful  as  a  powerful  stimulous  to  action,  and  good  results  followed. 

Washington  called  a  council-of-war  at  Lee's  quarters,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  October,*  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  army  should 
retreat  into  Westchester,  leaving  behind  a  sufficient  garrison  to 
defend  Fort  Washington  and  its  dependences.  That  garrison,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Magaw,  who  was  solemnly  charged  by  Washington 

*  The  council  consisted  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Major-Generals  Lee,  Putnam,  Heath,  Spencer, 
and  Sullivan  (the  latter  having  been  recently  exchanged  for  General  Prescott) ;  Brigadier-Generals 
Lord  Stirling  (lately  exchanged)  Mifflin,  M'Dougall,  Parsons,  Nixon,  Wadsworth,  Scott,  Fellows, 
Clinton,  and  Lincoln ;  and  Colonel  Knox,  of  the  artillery.  General  George  Clinton  was  the  only 
member  of  the  council  who  opposed  evacuation. 
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to  defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity.  Greene  was  continued 
in  command  of  Fort  Constitution  (then  named  Fort  Lee,  in  honor 
of  the  general),  on  the  Jersey  shore,  nearly  opposite;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  arranged  in  four  divisions,  under  Generals 
Lee,  Heath,  Sullivan,  and  Lincoln,  speedily  withdrew  to  Westches- 
ter across  Kings! >ridge,  moved  slowl}7  up  the  western  side  of  the 
Bronx  river  to  confront  the  equally  slow  moving  enemy  on  the 
other  side  of  that  si  ream,  and  formed  a  series  of  intrenched  camps 
upon  the  hills,  from  the  heights  of  Fordham  to  the  White  Plains,  a 
distance  of  about  thirteen  miles. 

Washington  continued  his  headquarters  on  Harlem  heights  until 
the  twenty-first,  when  he  removed  to  Valentine's  hill,  eastward  of 
Yonkers,  and  on  the  twenty-third,  established  himself  a  little 
beyond  the  scattering  village  of  White  Plains,  on  the  road  toward 
North  Castle.  All  that  time  he  was  continually  in  the  saddle  by 
day,  and  at  his  desk  late  at  night,  laboring  incessantly  in  efforts  to 
stop  or  drive  back  the  invaders.  He  personally  examined  the 
whole  rough  country  in  that  region,  and  resolving  to  establish  a 
fortified  camp  on  the  hills  of  North  Castle,  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  breastworks,  under  the  direction  of  a  French  engineer, 
between  his  quarters  and  White  Plains  village,  rather  as  a  defence 
for  his  camp,  two  miles  beyond,  than  as  a  line  of  permanent  forti- 
fications. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  both  armies  were  in  full  force 
near  the  White  Plains.  The  Americans  had  been  arriving  there  by 
detachments  since  the  twenty-first.  Meanwhile  several  spirited  side 
movements,  and  an  important  rear  one  had  taken  place  between 
the  belligerents.  One  of  the  former  was  an  attack  made  on  the 
night  of  the  twentj'-first,  by  Colonel  Haslet,  at  the  head  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  Delaware  troops,  upon  the  rangers  of  the  notori- 
ous Rogers,  then  lying  at  Mamaroneck,  on  Long  Island  sound. 
Haslet  crossed  the  British  line  of  march  undiscovered,  fell  upon 
the  rangers  at  midnight,  killed  and  captured  between  seventy  and 
eighty  of  them,  and  carried  off  sixty  stand  of  arms,  with  provision 
and  clothing.     Rogers  skulked  away  in  the  dark,  after  the  first  fire, 
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and  escaped.  Two  days  afterward,  Colonel  Hand  and  his  riflemen 
attacked  two  hundred  and  forty  Hessian  chasseurs  near  Eastchester 
and  routed  them ;  almost  nightly  the  British  pickets  were  disturbed 
by  the  Americans.  These  events  made  Howe  cautious  and  slow  in 
his  movements. 

The  twenty-seventh  of  October  was  Sunday.  The  autumn  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant,  and  many  of  the  trees  were  yet  radiant 
with  their  gorgeous  foliage.  Washington  was  about  to  mount  his 
horse,  for  his  usual  tour  of  inspection  through  the  camp,  when  the 
boom  of  heavy  cannon  in  the  direction  of  Kingsbridge,  fell  upon 
his  ear.  It  gave  him  great  anxiety,  for  his  baggage,  stores,  and 
cannon  were  yet  behind,  in  charge  of  General  Lee,  their  removal 
being  very  tardy,  because  of  a  lack  of  wagons  and  horses.  Scouts 
were  instantly  sent  in  that  direction,  and  the  intelligence  which 
they  brought  was  satisfactory.  The  enemy  below,  hoping  to  alarm 
the  American  army  in  Westchester,  and  draw  off  a  portion  of  it,  so 
as  to  give  Howe  greater  promises  of  .success  in  falling  upon  Wash- 
ington's camp,  had  made  a  feigned  attack  upon  Magaw  on  Harlem 
heights,  by  land  and  water.  But  they  were  so  warmly  received  by 
the  garrisons  of  Fort  Washington  and  Fort  Lee,  that  they  retired 
in  haste,  and  many  of  them,  under  Earl  Percy,  speedily  joined 
Howe,  in  Westchester. 

General  Lee,  meanwhile,  leading  the  rear  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  eight  thousand  strong,  with  the  baggage  and  artillery, 
was  on  his  way  through  Westchester  to  join  the  army.  He  was  all 
night  upon  the  road,  and  entered  the  camp  at  White  Plains  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  whither  Washington  had  called  all 
his  troops  from  the  heights  along  the  Bronx,  satisfied  that  Howe 
meditated  a  general  engagement.  The  enemy  had  then  been  lying 
at  Scarsdale,  not  far  from  the  White  Plains,  for  three  days. 

Washington's  camp,  intended  to  be  temporary,  was  situated  upon 
high  ground,  fronting  eastward,  and  overlooking  the  small  rolling 
valley  and  the  village  of  White  Plains.  Its  right  wing  rested  on 
the  Bronx  river  (an  inconsiderable  stream),  its  left  on  a  small,  deep 
lake  in  the  forest,  now  called  Willet's  pond,  and  in  front  were  quite 
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strong  intrenchments.  Beyond  the  right  was  a  marsh  through 
which  the  Bronx  flowed,  and  rising  from  its  western  border  is 
Chatterton's  hill,  quite  a  lofty  eminence  that  presents  an  abrupt 
rocky  front  to  the  stream.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  "Washington 
stationed  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam,  with  a  militia  reiriment,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  casting  up  some  intrenchments  there. 

On  the  morning;  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  several  of  his  general  officers,  rode  to  the  summit  of  Chatter- 
ton's  hill  to  reconnoitre.  Lee  pointed  to  another  still  higher  hill 
on  the  north,  and  said:  "Yonder  is  the  ground  we  ought  to  occu- 
py."— "  Let  us  then  go  and  view  it,"  "Washington  replied.  While  on 
their  way  a  light-horseman  came  toward  them  in  hot  haste,  shouting 
—  "The  British  are  on  the  camp,  sir !"  —  "Then,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  chief,  coolly,  "we  have  other  business  to  attend  to  besides  recon- 
noitring," and  putting  his  horse  into  a  swift  gallop,  hastened  to  the 
camp,  followed  by  his  officers.  There  he  learned,  from  Adjutant- 
General  Reed,  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  great  force, 
that  all  the  picket  guards  had  been  driven  in,  but  that  the  whole 
American  army  were  at  their  respective  posts,  ready  for  battle. 
With  all  the  calmness  of  perfect  security  and  composure,  Washing- 
ton remarked :  "  Gentlemen,  3^011  will  retire  to  your  respective 
posts,  and  do  the  best  you  can."* 

General  Howe  had  put  his  army  in  motion  quite  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  in  two  columns  it  marched 
directly  toward  the  American  lines.  His  right  wing,  composed 
chiefly  of  British  troops,  was  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton ; 
and  his  left,  consisting  principally  of  Germans,  was  led  by  the 
veteran  De  Heister.  General  Howe  accompanied  this  division,  and 
it  was  its  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  light  infantry  and  chas- 
seurs, that  drove  in  the  American  pickets,  and  caused  the  alarm 
that  brought  Washington  and  his  officers  back  to  the  camp. 

Satisfied  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  get  possession  of 
Chatterton's  hill,  "Washington  at  once  detached  Colonel  Haslet, 
with  his  Delaware  troops,  to  reinforce  Putnam's  militia;  and  soon 

*  Heath's  Memoir,  p.  77. 
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afterward.  General  Alexander  M'Dougall  was  ordered  to  the  same 
position,  with  his  brigade,  which  consisted  of  Maryland,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Massachusetts  regiments,  under  the  respective  commands 
of  Colonels  Smallwood,  Webb,  and  Brooks,  and  portions  of  two 
New  York  regiments,  under  Colonel  Ritzema*  With  the  latter 
was  a  small  artillery  corps,  with  two  field-pieces,  under  Captain 
Alexander  Hamilton.  M'Dougall  was  directed  to  take  the  general 
command  of  all  the  forces  upon  Chatterton's  hill,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  not  more  than  sixteen  hundred  men. 

Before  M'Dougall's  arrival  upon  the  hill  the  battle  had  com- 
menced. General  Spencer  had  gone  out  with  two  thousand  New 
England  troops  to  oppose  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy's  left. 
He  had  given  the  Hessians  a  full  volley  of  musketry,  which  threw 
them  into  temporary  disorder,  while  his  own  troops,  apparently 
frightened  by  their  own  performance,  turned  and  fled  precipitately 
to  the  Greenburg  hills,  closely  pursued  by  a  corps  of  Plessians, 
under  Colonel  Ralle.f  It  was  at  the  moment  of  this  retreat  that 
Colonel  Haslet  reached  the  hill  and  received  quite  a  severe  cannon- 
ade from  the  approaching  enemy.  One  of  Colonel  Putnam's  militia 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  cannon-ball.  This  accident  so 
alarmed  his  companions,  that  the  whole  regiment  "broke  and  fled 
immediately,  and  were  not  rallied  without  much  difficulty  ."J 

General  M'Dougall  reached  the  hill  soon  after  this  flight,  and 
just  as  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  entered  the  plain.  Perceiving 
the  advantageous  position  of  the  Americans,  and  ignorant  of  their 
numerical  strength,  the  cautious  Howe  ordered  a  general  halt. 
With  his  officers  in  their  saddles,  he  held  a  council-of-war  in  full 
view  of  the  Americans,  and  it  was  at  once  perceived  that  his  plan 
of   operations   was   changed.       Instead   of  proceeding   to   charge 

*  Rudolph  Ritzema  was  made  colonel  of  one  of  the  four  New  York  regiments  organized  in  that 
city  in  the  spring  of  1775.  He  was  with  Montgomery  on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Sorel  the  fol- 
lowing autumn.  After  the  battle  at  the  White  Plains  lie  became  dissatisfied,  and  joined  the  royal 
army.  At  nearly  the  same  time,  Herman  Zedwitz,  a  Prussian,  who  was  M'Dougall's  first  major, 
and  became  a  lieutenant-colonel,  was  cashiered  for  attempting  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Governor  Tryon. 

t  Dawson's  Battles  of  the  United  States,  i.,  178. 

J  Colonel  Haslet  to  Caesar  Rodney.     American  Archives,  fifth  series,  653. 
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directly  upon  the  American  linos,  he  look  measures  to  drive 
M'Dougall  from  his  strong  position.  Nearly  twenty  field-pieces 
were  brought  forward  to  cover  an  attack  in  that  quarter;  and  a 
battalion  of  Hessians  were  ordered  across  the  Bronx  at  the  foot  of 
the  declivity,  to  charge  directly  upon  the  republicans.  These  were 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  grenadiers,  under  Count  Donop ;  and  a 
brigade  of  British  troops,  under  General  Leslie,  composed  in  part 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  Ralle,  who,  after  relinquishing 
his  pursuit  of  Spencer's  troops,  had  taken  post  upon  an  eminence 
southward  of  Chatterton's  hill,  was  ordered  to  charge  M'Dougall's 
right,  at  the  same  time. 

At  a  little  past  meridian,  Howe's  field-pieces  began  to  play  upon 
the  Americans  on  the  hill,  and  the  Hessians  advanced  to  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Bronx.  The  stream  was  so  swollen  by  recent 
rains,  and  its  bed  was  so  filled  with  drift,  that  the  Germans  refused 
to  ford  it,  and  a  rude  bridge  was  hastily  constructed.  Observing 
this  movement,  M'Dougall  ordered  Bitzema  and  Smallwood  forward 
to  oppose  it,  and  Hamilton  was  directed  to  bring  his  field-pieces 
into  play.  He  descended  the  hill  to  a  rocky  ledge  which  com- 
manded the  bridge,  where,  almost  concealed  from  the  enemy,  he 
opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  them.  The  Hessians  recoiled  in 
great  confusion,  fell  back  to  the  artillery,  and  then  joined  the 
division  under  Leslie  in  fording  the  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below. 
Marching  up  the  stream  toward  the  foot  of  Chatterton's  hill,  the  en- 
emy ascended  its  slopes,  and  ravines,  and  steep,  rocky  front,  galled  by 
Hamilton's  field-pieces,  and  the  muskets  of  Smallwood  and  Ritzema, 
as  the  latter  slowly  fell  back  toward  the  crown  of  the  eminence. 
At  length  the  British  cavalry  attacked  the  militia  under  Colonel 
Brooks,  stationed  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  dispersed  them,  and 
strong  endeavors  were  made  to  turn  M'Dougall's  right  flank.  For 
an  hour  that  gallant  officer,  with  only  six  hundred  men,  consisting 
chiefly  of  his  own  brigade  and  Haslet's  corps,  sustained  a  conflict. 

Twice  the  British  light  troops  and  cavalry  were  repulsed,  when 
an  attack  upon  his  flank  by  Colonel  Balle,  compelled  M'Dougall  to 
give  way  and  retreat  to  the  intrenchments  at  White  Plains.     This 
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was  done  in  good  order  down  the  southeastern  side  of  Chatterton's 
hill,  and  across  the  Bronx,  near  the  present  railway  station,  under 
cover  of  some  troops  led  by  General  Putnam,  who  were  going  out 
to  reinforce  them.  M'Dougall  carried  off  his  wounded  and  artillery, 
and  left  the  victors  in  possession  of  only  the  inconsiderable  breast- 
works upon  the  hill.  The  militia,  who  had  been  scattered  among 
the  Greenburg  hills,  were  collected  within  the  camp  that  night, 
and  there  the  American  army  rested,  almost  undisturbed,  for  two 
or  three  days,  though  in  continual  expectation  of  another  attack 
from  the  enemy.  "  They  are  now  close  at  hand,"  wrote  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Washington's  secretary,  the  next  morning,  "  and  most  probably 
will,  in  a  little  time,  commence  their  second  attack ;  we  expect  it 
every  hour;  perhaps  it  is  beginning;  I  have  just  heard  the  report 
of  some  cannon."     It  was  a  false  alarm. 

The  exact  loss  sustained  by  the  belligerents  in  this  action  is  not 
known.  That  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed,  probably,  three 
hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  while  that  of  the 
British  was  about  the  same.  General  Howe,  in  his  report  to  the 
ministry  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  made  the  computed  loss 
of  the  Americans  even  less.  Rumor  gave  the  number,  he  said, 
at  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

A   NIGHT  OF  ANXIETY MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    ARMY — HOWE'S    FEAR  OF 

TnEIR    INTRENCHMENTS THE    REAL    "WEAKNESS    OF     THE    AMERICAN    WORKS — 

SUFFERING    CONDITION    OF    THE  REPUBLICAN  TROOPS RETREAT  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CANS  RETREAT    OF    THE    BRITISH WASHINGTON'S    PERPLEXITY — A    COUNCIL- 

OF-WAR NEW     JERSEY     AND     THE    HUDSON     HIGHLANDS     TO    BE    DEFENDED 

DIVISIONS  UNDER  LEE  AND  HEATH WASHINGTON  AT  THE  HIGHLANDS INSPEC- 
TION   OF    THE    FORTS    AND    PASSES CONTINENTAL    VILLAGE WASHINGTON    AT 

FORT    LEE EVIDENT    PERILS    OF    FORT    WASHINGTON THE    JUDGMENT  OF    THE 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OVERRULED FORT  WASHINGTON  INVESTED  BY  THE  BRIT- 
ISH  THE  SIEGE,  SURRENDER,  AND  RESULT. 

The  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  was  one  of  deep 
anxiety  to  Washington.  Before  his  half-dispirited  army  was  a 
powerful  and  elated  enemy,  active  in  preparations  for  another 
attack.  He  had  taken  possession  of  the  most  important  point 
held  by  the  Americans,  and  before  sunset  had  so  extended  his 
right  wing  as  to  form  a  semicircle,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
outflanking  the  republican  camp,  and  gaining  its  rear. 

That  a  severe  struggle  must  be  commenced  at  dawn  appeared  in- 
evitable, and  Washington  employed  every  moment  in  removing  his 
sick  and  stores  further  up  the  country.  His  right  wing  was  removed 
to  stronger  ground,  while  the  remainder  of  his  troops  were  em- 
ployed in  strengthening  his  intrenchments  and  casting  up  redoubts. 
This  labor  was  performed  secretly  during  the  darkness  of  a  cold 
autumnal  night,  while  the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy  gleamed  upon 
the  hills,  the  slopes,  and  the  plain  in  front,  appearing  "  to  the  eye 
to  mix  with  the  stars."*  There  stood  those  lines  of  breastworks  in 
the  morning,  seeming  like  the  creations  of  miracle  or  magic,  to  the 
eye  of  Howe,  and  reminding  him,  no  doubt,  of  similar  apparitions 

*  Heath. 
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on  Bunker's  Hill  and  Dorchester  Height,  which  preceded  disasters 
to  his  arms  a  few  months  before. 

Howe  was  amazed  by  the  apparent  strength  of  Washington's 
defences,  as  he  gazed  at  them  through  his  telescope  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-ninth.  He  little  thought  that  they  were  composed 
chiefly  of  earth  and  sods,  piled  upon  cornstalks,  which  a  cannon-ball 
might  scatter  like  chaff.  To  him  their  height  and  apparent  solidity 
made  them  seem  almost  impregnable,  and  he  postponed  the  medi- 
tated attack.  He  sent  an  express  with  orders  for  Earl  Percy  to 
hasten  on  with  reinforcements;  and  he  proceeded  to  cast  up  in- 
trenchments  and  redoubts  in  front  of  the  American  camp.  Wash- 
ington, meanwhile,  was  keeping  a  sleepless  watch  over  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemy,  and  every  detachment  sent  out  by  Howe  to 
reconnoitre  or  attack,  were  promptly  confronted  by  the  republican 
troops. 

Earl  Percy  joined  Howe  on  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth,  and 
immediate  preparations  were  commenced  for  an  attack  upon  Wash- 
ington the  next  morning.  A  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  arose  at 
midnight,  and  continued  about  twenty-four  hours,  delaying  all  mili- 
tary operations.  During  this  time  the  Americans  suffered  dread- 
fully for  want  of  proper  clothing  and  shelter.  "  The  rebel  army," 
wrote  a  British  officer  to  a  friend  in  London,  "  are  in  so  wretched  a 
condition  as  to  clothing  and  accoutrements,  that  I  believe  no  nation 
ever  saw  such  a  set  of  tatterdemalions.  There  are  few  coats  among 
them  but  what  are  out  at  elbows,  and  in  a  whole  regiment,  there  is 
scarce  a  pair  of  breeches.  Judge,  then,  how  they  must  be  pinched 
by  a  winter's  campaign.  We  who  are  warmly  clothed  and  well 
equipped,  already  feel  it  severely ;  for  it  is  even  now  much  colder 
than  I  ever  felt  in  England.  As  to  provisions,  they  have  been 
pretty  well  supplied ;  more  care  has  been  taken  of  their  bellies 
than  their  backs.":i: — "A  most  horrid  night  it  was  to  lay  cold  in 
the  trenches/'  wrote  General  George  Clinton.  "  Uncovered  as  we 
are,  daily  on  fatigue,  making  redoubts,  fleches,  abatis,  and  retreating 
from  them,  and   the  little  temporary  huts  made  for  our  comfort, 

*  October  30,  1776.     American  Archives,  Fifth  Series,  ii.,  1293. 
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before  they  are  well  finished,  I   fear  will  ultimately  destroy  our 
army  without  fighting."* 

The  brave  and  honest  Clinton  could  not  comprehend  the  con- 
tinual strategetic  maneuvres  which  Washington  was  compelled  to 
make,  for  he  felt  that  war  consisted  chiefly  in  genuine  fighting. 
Yet  lie  was  too  modest  and  patriotic  to  condemn  these  measures. 
"They  may  be  right  for  aught  I  know,"  he  said:  "I  don't  under- 
stand much  the  refined  art  of  war;  it  is  said  to  consist  in  stratagem 
and  deception."  But  the  accomplished  Tench  Tilghman,  one  of 
Washington's  aids,  fairly  estimated  the  value  of  the  system  pursued 
by  the  commander-in-chief.  "  The  campaign  hitherto,"  he  wrote, 
"  has  been  a  fair  trial  of  generalship,  in  which,  I  flatter  myself,  we 
have  had  the  advantage.  If  we,  with  our  motley  army,  can  keep 
Mr.  Howe  and  his  grand  appointment  at  bay,  I  think  we  shall 
make  no  contemptible  military  figure.""]" 

The  wind  and  rain  ceased  in  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first,  and 
that  night,  while  the  storm-clouds  were  breaking  and  the  British 
hosts  were  slumbering,  Washington  set  fire  to  the  barns  and  out- 
houses containing  forage  and  stores  which  he  could  not  remove, 
and,  leaving  a  strong  rearguard  upon  the  camp-ground,  withdrew 
to  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  toward  the  Croton  river,  five  miles 
distant,  where  he  immediately  cast  up  strong  intrenchments,  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  bold  stand  there  if  the  enemy  should 
advance.  The  cautious  Howe  was  afraid  to  attack  him  there,  but 
was  about  to  assail  the  rearguard  of  the  Americans,  when  the  rain 
began  to  fall  heavily  again,  and  for  two  or  three  days  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  almost  inactive.  There  was  some  slight  skirmish- 
ing between  pickets,  but  nothing  of  importance  occurred. 

Finally,  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  November,  Howe  retreated 
toward  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers,  .and  his  army  took  post  in 
detachments  at  different  places  from  Dobb's  Ferry  to  Valentine's 
hill.  On  the  twelfth,  his  whole  army,  in  two  columns,  marched 
toward   Kingsbridge,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Fordham ; 

*  Clinton  to  John  M'Kesson,  October  31,     American  Archives,  Fifth  Series,  ii.,  1312. 
t  Tilghman  to  William  Duer,  October  31,  I77G.     Ibid,  ii.,  1311. 
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their  line  extending   from  the  Bronx,  on  the  east,  .almost  to  the 
Hudson  on  the  west. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  was  somewhat  perplexed.  He  at  first 
suspected  Howe's  retreat  to  be  a  feint  to  entice  him  from  his  strong 
position  upon  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  royalists  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  attacking  the  republicans 
there.  Events  soon  solved  the  difficulties  in  his  mind.  He  had 
already  received  intelligence  from  Greene,  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  Fort  Independence,  near  Kingsbridge ;  and  an 
attack  upon  Fort  Washington  and  an  invasion  of  New  Jersey, 
seemed  probable,  for  he  could  not  believe  that  General  Howe, 
supposing  he  was  actually  retreating  to  New  York,  meant  to  close 
the  campaign,  and  to  sit  down  without  attempting  some  new  enter- 
prise.* 

Under  these  impressions  the  commander-in-chief  called  a  council- 
of-war  on  the  sixth  of  November,'}*  when  it  was  resolved  to  take 
measures  for  the  defence  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Hudson  High- 
lands. Washington  immediately  ordered  Lord  Stirling,  with  five 
thousand  troops  belonging  to  states  westward  of  Hudson's  river, 
to  cross  it  at  King's  ferry  (Stony  Point),  because  British  vessels 
obstiucted  all  passages  below.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  com- 
posed of  New  York  and  New  England  troops,  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  for  service  elsewhere.  One  of  these  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  and  skillful  General  Heath,  then 
in  the  prime  of  young  manhood,  who  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the 
Highlands,  and  guard  the  forts  and  passes  on  each  side  of  the  river 

*  The  commander-in-chief  was  much  annoyed  at  this  time  by  the  conduct  of  his  troops.  Some 
of  them  were  strangling  about  the  country,  at  a  time  when  an  attack  from  the  enemy  was  hourly 
expected.  Others  were  plundering  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  in  which  busi- 
ness some  officers  were  actually  engaged.  His  orders  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  of  November,  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  great  irregularities.  On  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  November,  the  White  Plains 
courthouse,  Presbyterian  church,  and  several  private  dwellings,  were  burnt  by  a  drunken  American 
officer,  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  This  conduct  Washington  severely  censured  in  general  orders 
the  next  day,  in  which  the  perpetrators  were  spoken  of  as  "base  and  cowardly  wretches,"  and  the 
army  was  assured  that  they  should  be  brought  to  justice,  and  meet  with  the  punishment  they 
deserved.  This  incendiarism  has  been  confounded  with  the  destruction  of  barns  and  forage  by  order 
of  Washington,  and  made  the  themo  of  severe  comments  upon  the  Americans. 

t  The  council  was  composed  of  his  excellency,  the  commander-in-chief ;  Major-Generals  Lee, 
Putnam,  Spencer,  Heath,  Sullivan,  and  Lincoln;  and  Brigadier-Generals  Lord  Stirling,  Mifflin, 
Nixon,  M'Dougall,  Parsons,  Scott,  and  Clinton. 
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there.  The  other  division,  about  four  thousand  strong,  was  in- 
trusted to  General  Lee,  to  whom  Washington  gave  discretionary 
instructions  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Castle  in  a  position 
secure  from  surprise,  or  to  follow  his  chief  into  New  Jersey,  as 
circumstances  might  require.  Knowing  Lee's  ambition  and  impetu- 
osity, he  specially  recommended  him,  in  the  deferential  form  of 
suoo-estion,  to  retire  toward  the  Highlands  rather  than  "  run  the 
hazard  of  an  attack  with  unequal  numbers,"  and  concluded  by 
saying :  "  If  the  enemy  should  remove  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part  of  their  force  to  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  river,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  your  following,  with  all  possible  despatch,  leaving  the 
militia  and  invalids  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  Connecticut  in  case  of 
need."  How  these  expectations  concerning  Lee  were  disappointed, 
we  shall  soon  observe. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  Washington  left  North 
Castle  on  the  tenth,  and  arrived  at  Peekskill  at  sunset  the  same 
day,  where  he  met  Generals  Heath  and  Stirling.  The  latter  had 
just  effected  the  passage  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  at 
King's  ferry,  and  had  sent  forward  a  scout  to  clear  the  way  through 
the  mountain  passes  of  Rockland  to  the  more  level  country  of  New 
Jersey.  Meanwhile,  the  commander-in-chief  had  apprized  Governor 
Livingston  of  that  state,  of  the  movements  of  the  two  armies, 
recommended  him  to  have  his  militia  put  on  the  best  possible 
footing,  and  advised  him  to  urge  the  inhabitants  living  near  the 
water,  to  prepare  for  removing  their  stock,  grain,  effects,  and  car- 
riages, upon  the  earliest  notice.  "  If  they  are  not  so,"  he  said,  "  the 
calamities  which  they  will  suffer  will  be  beyond  all  description,  and 
the  advantages  derived  by  the  enemy  immensely  great.  They 
treated  all  here  without  discrimination;  the  distinction  of  whig 
and  tory  has  been  lost  in  one  general  scene  of  ravage  and  desola- 
tion." 

Washington  was  now  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Highlands, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and  the  eligibility  of  many  points  for  the 
erection  of  almost   invulnerable  military  works.      With    Generals 
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Heath,  Stirling,  Mifflin,  the  brothers  Clinton  and  others,  he  visited 
the  flighland  forts,  in  boats,  on  the  eleventh,  made  many  valuable 
observations  and  suggestions,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  com- 
pleting and  strengthening  Fort  Montgomery  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  went  out  with  General  Heath  to  recon- 
noitre the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  from  Peekskill  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  near  the  southern  gorge  of  the  Highlands,  through 
which  troops  might  pass,  he  selected  the  site  for  a  military  station, 
which  afterward  became  an  important  depot  for  stores,  known  as 
Continental  Village. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  Washington  formally  invested 
Heath  with  the  general  command  in  the  Highlands,  and  furnished 
him  with  explicit  instructions.  He  also  wrote  to  General  Lee, 
urging  him  to  remove  his  military  stores  to  some  place  of  safety 
above  the  Croton  river;  and  then,  full  of  anxiety  about  Fort 
Washington,  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  and,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Reed,  took  the  most  direct  route  for  Fort  Lee,  while  the  forces 
under  Lord  Stirling  made  their  way  more  slowly  through  the 
mountain  passes  further  inland.  These  assembled  at  Hackensack, 
in  the  rear  of  Fort  Lee,  after  a  circuitous  route  from  North  Castle 
of  more  than  sixty  miles. 

Fort  Washington  was  now  in  peril.  This  fact  was  clear  to  the 
mind  of  the  commander-in-chief,  on  his  arrival  at  Fort  Lee  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November,  although  the  general  movements  and 
designs  of  the  enemy  were  yet  mysterious.  Knyphausen,  at  the 
head  of  six  German  battalions,  had  crossed  the  Harlem  river  on 
the  second,  driven  the  Americans  from  their  fortifications  near 
Kingsbridge,  taken  possession  of  them,  and  encamped  on  the  plain 
between  the  river  and  Mount  Washington.  The  Americans  had 
fled  from  these  posts  to  Fort  Washington ;  and  the  whole  country 
beyond  the  Harlem,  from  Morrisania  to  Dobbs'  Ferry,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  early  in  the  first  week  in  November.  On  the 
fifth,  three  ships-of-war,  laden  with  supplies  for  the  British  army,  had 
passed  up  the  Hudson  almost  unharmed,  and  convinced  the  most 
hopeful  that  the  obstructions  in  the  river  were  absolutely  valueless. 
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When  Washington  was  informed  of  these  facts,  he  foresaw  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  garrison  under  Magaw.  At  the  same 
time  the  enemy  were  making  movements  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  indica- 
tive of  an  intention  to  invade  the  Jerseys.  He  wrrote  to  Greene 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  and  after  deploring  the  inefficiency 
of  the  river  obstructions,  he  said:  "If  we  can  not  prevent  vessels 
from  passing  up,  and  the  enemy  are  possessed  of  the  surrounding 
country,  what  valuable  purpose  can  it  answer  to  attempt  to  hold  a 
post  from  which  the  expected  benefit  can  not  be  had.  I  am,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  think,  that  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  hazard  the 
men  and  stores  at  Mount  Washington ;  but  as  you  are  on  the  spot, 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  give  such  orders,  as  to  evacuating  Mount  Wash- 
ington, as  you  may  judge  best,  and  so  far  revoking  the  order  given 
to  Colonel  Magaw  to  defend  it  to  the  last." 

Greene  felt  too  sanguine  of  success  to  think  of  withdrawing  the 
garrison  from  Fort  Washington,  and  abandoning  such  a  strong  post 
to  the  enemy  without  a  struggle.  He  knew  its  inherent  strength, 
the  advantageous  position  of  its  ravelins  and  supporting  redoubts, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  garrison  to  withstand  assailants  in  number 
double  their  own.  Magaw  did  not  apprehend  any  immediate 
danger,  and  believed  that  it  would  take  the  enemy  several  weeks 
to  carry  the  fort  by  siege,  while  its  relative  situation  to  the  river 
was  such,  that  a  withdrawal  of  the  garrison,  at  any  moment,  ap- 
peared to  be  an  easy  undertaking.  These  considerations,  and  the 
important  fact  that  the  fort  obstructed  free  communication  of  the 
enemy  between  the  city  and  country,  satisfied  Greene  that  the 
fortress  ought  to  be  held  until  the  last  moment.  He  communicated 
his  views  to  Washington  on  the  ninth,  and  soon  afterward  sent  over 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Eawlings  and  a  part  of  Colonel  Durkee's 
command,  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  making  the  number  of  troops 
there  more  than  two  thousand.  These,  however,  were  chiefly 
militia,  some  of  them  recently  enlisted.  Upon  these  too  much 
reliance  was  placed,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Greene  was  still  sanguine  of  success  when  Washington  arrived, 
but  the  latter,  well   knowing    the  little  dependence  to  be  placed 
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upon  militia  in  the  hour  of  trial,  expressed  his  regret,  and  would 
have  ordered  the  instant  evacuation  of  the  fortress,  had  not  the 
latter  strenuously  opposed  the  measure  as  peculiarly  dangerous, 
arguing,  justly,  that  Fort  Lee  must  also  be  abandoned,  and  thus 
the  Hudson  be  left  open  for  the  British  vessels  to  go  up  without 
hindrance,  with  supplies  of  men  and  food  for  the  enemy.  Wash- 
ington  hesitated,  and  in  that  hesitation  lay  a  fatal  error.  For  a 
moment  he  yielded  his  bright  judgment  to  another  whose  forecast 
seldom  erred,  but  in  this  case  the  result  was  direful.  On  that  very 
night  thirty  flat-bottomed  boats  belonging  to  the  British  went 
silently  up  the  Hudson,  passed  Fort  Washington  undiscovered,  and 
made  their  way  through  Spyt  den  Duivel  creek  into  Harlem  river, 
to  aid  the  enemy  in  crossing  that  stream. 

On  the  fifteenth,  a  deserter  from  Fort  Washington  made  his 
way  into  the  British  camp,  and  informed  General  Howe  of 
the  real  condition  of  the  garrison  and  the  works  on  Harlem 
heights.  Howe  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  information,  and 
immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Magaw,  with  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender  within  an  hour,  intimating  that  a  refusal 
might  subject  his  garrison  to  massacre.  Magaw  promptly  refused 
compliance,  and  sent  a  copy  of  his  brief  note  to  General  Greene  * 
That  officer  forwarded  it  to  Washington,  at  Hackensack,  where 
Stirling's  troops  had  encamped,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  over 
a  part  of  Mercer's  flying  camp,  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 

On  the  following  morning,  Howe  opened  a  cannonade  from  two 
British  redoubts  on  the  high  eastern  shore  of  the  Harlem  river, 
just  above  the  present  High  bridge,  upon  the  American  outworks 
opposite.  This  cannonade  also  served  as  a  covering  to  troops 
which  crossed  the  river  at  the  same  time ;  for  Howe  had  arranged 
plans  for  making  four  simultaneous  attacks.  Knyphausen,  with 
five  hundred  Hessians  and  Waldeckers,  was  to  move  from  Kings- 

*  In  his  note  to  Howe,  after  repeating  the  substance  of  that  general's  threat,  he  said :  "  I  rather 
think  it  a  mistake  than  a  settled  resolution  in  General  Howe,  to  act  a  part  so  unworthy  of  himself 
and  the  British  nation."  He  added  :  "  But  give  me  leave  to  assure  his  excellency  that,  actuated  by 
the  most  glorious  cause  that  mankind  ever  fought  in,  I  am  determined  to  defend  this  post  to  the 
very  last  extremity." 
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bridge  to  the  attack  on  the  north,  simultaneously  with  a  division  of 
English  and  Hessian  troops,  sixteen  hundred  strong,  under  Lord 
Percy,  who  were  to  assail  the  lines  on  the  south.  At  the  same 
time,  Brigadier-General  Mathews,  supported  by  Cornwallis  with 
light-infantry  and  grenadiers,  was  to  cross  the  Harlem  river  with 
guards  and  light-infantry,  in  flatboats,  under  cover  of  the  guns  on 
the  Westchester  hills,  just  mentioned;  while  Colonel  Stirling,  with 
the  forty-second  regiment,  was  to  drop  down  the  Harlem  river  in 
batteaux,  to  the  left  of  the  American  lines  facing  New  York,  as  a 
feint  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  republicans. 

Expecting  such  an  attack,  Colonel  Magaw  made  a  judicious 
disposition  of  his  forces,  now  almost  three  thousand  strong.  Colo- 
nel Rawlings,  with  his  Maryland  riflemen,  was  posted  behind  a 
three-gun  battery  on  the  north,  called  Fort  Tryon,  and  a  few  men 
were  stationed  in  another  r<  doubt,  still  further  north,  called  Cock- 
hill  fort.  Militia  from  Mercer's  flying-camp  were  placed  upon  the 
rough  wooded  hills  eastward  of  Mount  Washington,  under  Colonel 
Baxter,  whose  chief  defence  was  a  small  redoubt  called  Fort 
George ;  and  eight  hundred  Pennsylvanians,  under  Colonel  Lam- 
bert Cadwalader,  manned  the  lines  in  the  direction  of  New  York. 
Colonel  Maeaw  commanded  in  Fort  Washington. 

Howe's  plans  were  well  carried  out.  At  ten  o'clock  his  cannon- 
ade had  commenced,  and  all  his  troops  destined  for  the  fray  were 
in  motion.  Knyphausen's  division  advanced  in  two  columns,  one 
led  by  himself,  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Ralle.  The  latter  drove 
the  Americans  from  Cock-hill  fort,  while  Knyphausen,  in  the  face 
of  many  obstructions,  clambered  up  the  heights  and  attacked  Raw- 
lings  in  Fort  TY}Ton.  There  many  Hessians  were  slain,  but  Raw- 
lings  was  finally  compelled  to  yield  and  flee  to  Fort  Washington, 
under  cover  of  its  guns.  A  moment  afterward,  and  the  white 
Hessian  flag  was  waving  over  Fort  Tryon. 

Lord  Percy,  meanwhile,  had  crossed  near  Harlem,  swept  over  the 
plain,  driven  in  the  American  pickets  at  Harlem  cove  (Manhattan- 
ville),  and  attacked  a  detachment  of  Cadwalader's  troops  at  the 
outward   line  of  intenchments  on  the    heights.      Percy's  advance 
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force  was  eight  hundred  strong,  while  Cadwalader,  at  that  point, 
had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  one  eighteen-pounder. 
Yet  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  Percy  withdrew  behind  a  wood 
toward  the  American  left,  when  the  conflict  ceased  for  a  time. 

While  these  events  wTere  transpiring  on  the  extreme  boundaries 
of  the  field  of  operations,  Mathews  and  Stirling  had  landed.  The 
former  pushed  up  the  wooded  declivity  in  the  face  of  Baxter's  fire, 
and  after  a  short  contest,  drove  the  Americans  from  Fort  George, 
and  stood  victorious  upon  the  hills  overlooking  the  open  fields 
around  Fort  Washington.  Baxter  was  killed  by  a  British  officer, 
while  he  was  bravely  encouraging  his  men ;  and  his  little  force, 
that  escaped,  retreated  to  Fort  Washington.  Mathews  pushed  on 
with  his  guards  and  light-infantry,  to  cut  off  Cadwalader,  and  at 
the  same  time,  Colonel  Stirling  made  a  feigned  landing.  He  then 
dropped  down  to  an  estuary,  and  after  loosing  ninety  men,  killed 
and  wounded  in  his  boats,  he  landed  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice 
within  the  American  lines.  He  then  forced  his  way  to  the  summit 
by  a  sinuous  road,  attacked  a  redoubt  there,  and  made  about  two 
hundred  Americans  prisoners.  Informed  of  his  peril  upon  his 
flank,  and  again  assailed  by  Percy  in  front,  Cadwalader  retreated 
along  the  road  nearest  the  Hudson,  closely  pursued  by  the  earl, 
with  English  and  Hessian  troops.  With  them  he  battled  manfully 
all  the  way,  and  reached  Fort  Washington  in  safety,  after  losing 
many  of  his  brave  men  by  the  cruel  bayonet.  Many  of  the  German 
hirelings  who  pursued  were  left  dead  in  the  pathwaj7  of  his  flight. 

The  American  outposts  were  now  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
and  all  the  dependencies  of  Fort  Washington  were  lost.  At  every 
point  the  defence  had  been  gallant;  but  pike,  ball,  and  bayonet, 
used  by  five  thousand  disciplined  soldiers,  overpowered  the  weak- 
ened patriots,  and  at  a  little  past  noon  they  were  all  gathered 
within  and  immediately  around  the  citadel.  Colonel  Ralle  now 
brought  his  column  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  from 
the  shelter  of  a  stone  house,  he  sent  in  a  second  summons  to  Magawr, 
demanding  an  instant  surrender. 

The  commander-in-chief,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at   Hackensack 
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when  intelligence  of  Howe's  summons  to  Magaw  reached  him. 
He  instantly  mounted  his  horse  and  hastened  to  Fort  Lee.  It 
was  dark  when  he  arrived.  Greene  and  Putnam  had  gone  over  to 
the  besieged  fortress,  and  he  immediately  followed,  in  a  small  boat. 
A  new  moon  gave  some  light,  and  when  partly  across  the  river,  he 
met  and  recognized  those  officers,  who  were  returning:.  Greene 
assured  him  that  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  in  high  spirits, 
and  would  make  a  good  defence,  and  persuaded  him  to  return,  as  it 
was  late  in  the  evening.  He  yielded  with  reluctance.  He  felt 
impelled  to  inspect  the  whole  ground  personally,  and  a  conviction 
that  the  retention  of  the  fort  was  unwise  still  held  possession  of 
his  mind.  That  night  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to  him.  He  slept 
but  little ;  and  in  the  gray  of  dawn  the  next  day,  he  was  upon  the 
summit  of  the  Palisades  with  his  telescope,  making  observations 
with  eager  vision 

During  the  hours  of  conflict  and  maneuvre,  when  outpost  after 
outpost  fell,  Washington  stood  there,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  his 
great  heart  beating  with  fearful  emotions,  and  listened  to  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  saw  the  white  smoke 
curling  above  the  trees  along  a  line  of  almost  three  miles.  Most 
of  the  battle  was  hidden  from  his  view  by  the  hills  and  forests;  but 
with  his  glass  he  could  distinctly  see  almost  every  movement  of 
the  gallant  Cadwalader  southward  of  the  fort.  It  was  a  scene  of 
awful  interest  to  the  chief;  and  when  he  saw  the  brave  Pennsyl- 
vanian  pursued  by  the  Hessians,  and  his  men  prostrated  and  bayo- 
neted by  those  bloody  mercenaries  while  begging  for  quarter,  it  is 
said  that  he  wept  with  the  tenderness  of  a  child. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  garrison  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer.  The  enemy  possessed  redoubts  from  which,  with  bomb 
and  ball,  they  might  pour  terrible  destruction  upon  the  fortress; 
and  when  Washington  saw  the  Hag  go  in  from  Colonel  Ralle,  he 
well  knew  its  errand,  and  immediately  sent  a  note*  over  to  Magaw, 

*  This  note  was  sent  by  Captain  Gooch,  of  Boston,  a  brave  and  daring  man,  who,  Heath  says 
("Memoir,"  p.  86),  "offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  it." — "He  ran  down  to  the  river,"  says  Heath, 
'jumped  into  a  small  boat,  pushed  over  the  river,  landed  under  the  bank,  ran  up  to  the  fort  and 
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directing  him  to  hold  out  till  evening,  when  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  bring  off  the  garrison.  It  was  too  late.  A  panic  had 
seized  the  militia,  and  they  refused  to  man  the  lines.  They  were 
so  thickly  crowded  in  the  fort  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
move ;  and  utter  confusion  everywhere  prevailed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  no  further  hope  of  successful  resistance,  Magaw 
had  already  entered  upon  negotiations  for  a  capitulation.  The  ene- 
my dictated  the  terms.  The  troops  of  the  garrison  were  surrendered 
pri.soners-of-war,  and  the  fort  and  its  dependencies,  artillery  and 
stores,  were  given  to  the  victors  unconditionally.  The  only  terms 
granted  to  the  prisoners  were,  that  the  private  soldiers  should 
retain  their  baggage,  and  the  officers  their  swords.  Before  two 
o'clock  on  that  sunny  sixteenth  of  November,  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  was  waving  over  the  strong  fortress  where  the  Union  ban- 
ner had  been  defiantly  unfurled  in  the  morning.  More  than  two 
thousand  men  became  prisoners;*  and  with  these  (who  were 
marched  to  the  city  at  midnight),  and  the  captives  taken  on  Long 
Island,  the  loathsome  jails  in  New  York,  and  more  loathsome 
prison-hulks  in  the  harbor,  were  soon  glutted,  and  presented  some 
of  the  most  frightful  aspects  of  the  war.  Heavy  cannon  and  some 
of  the  finest  small-arms  possessed  by  the  republicans,  became  spoil 
for  the  enemy,  and  the  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Knyp- 
hausen,  in  honor  of  the  Hessian  leader.  The  fortress  had  been 
taken  at  a  great  cost  of  blood.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred,  while  that  of  the 
royal  army,  chief!}*  in  Hessians,  was  almost  one  thousand. 

The  loss  of  Fort  Washington  distressed  the  commander-in-chief. 
"  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
on  the  nineteenth,  "  and  has  given  me  great  mortification ;  as  we 
have  lost  not  only  two  thousand  men  that  were  there,  but  a  good 
deal  of  artillery,  and  some  of  the  best  arms  we  had.     And   what 

delivered  the  message ;  came  out,  ran  and  jumped  over  the  broken  ground,  dodging  the  Hessians, 
some  of  whom  struck  at  him  with  their  pieces,  and  others  attempted  to  thrust  him  with  their  bayo- 
nets ;  escaping  through  them,  he  got  to  his  boat  and  returned  to  Fort  Lee." 

*  General  Howe,  in  his  report  to  the  ministry,  computed  the  number  of  prisoners  at  2,818,  of 
whom  2,607  were  privates. 
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adds  to  my  mortification  is,  that  this  post,  after  the  last  ships  went 
past  it,  was  held  contrary  to  my  wishes  and  opinion,  as  I  conceived 
it  to  be  a  hazardous  one."  Then  alluding  to  the  decision  of  a 
council  of  general  officers,  and  the  expressed  desire  of  Congress 
that  the  post  should  be  retained,  he  said:  "I  did  not  care  to  give 
an  absolute  order  for  withdrawing  the  garrison  till  I  could  get 
round  and  see  the  situation  of  things,  and  then  it  became  too  late, 
as  the  fort  was  invested.  Upon  the  passing  of  the  last  ships  I  had 
given  it  as  my  opinion  to  General  Greene,  under  whose  care  it  was, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  evacuate  the  place ;  but,  as  the  order  was 
discretionary,  and  his  opinion  differed  from  mine,  it  unhappily  was 
delayed  too  long,  to  my  great  grief." 

But  Washington  did  not  censure  General  Greene.  There  would 
have  been  injustice  in  so  doing.  He  knew  that  the  wisest  often 
err,  and  that  human  judgment  is  imperfect  at  the  best.  And  so 
strong  was  his  faith  in  the  genius  of  that,  his  favorite  general,  that 
he  did  not  feel  complimented  by  Lee,  when  he  wrote,  in  allusion  to 
the  fall  of  Fort  Washington :  "  0  general,  why  would  you  be  over- 
persuaded  by  men  of  inferior  judgment  to  }Tour  own  ?  It  was  a 
cursed  affair."  These  were  soft  words  to  express  the  real  feelings 
of  Lee,  for  jealousy  of,  and  disrespect  for,  the  commander-in-chief 
were  then  powerful  emotions  of  his  soul,  as  a  letter  to  a  disloyal 
member  of  Washington's  military  family,  written  a  few  days  after- 
ward, fully  certifies. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  contending  armies  on  the  Hudson,  while 
we  take  a  brief  glance  at  military  affairs  in  northern  New  York. 
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affairs  in  the  northern  department construction  of  a  british  fleet  on 

lake  champlain hopes  of  sir  guy  carleton arnold  in  opposition 

severe  naval  battle  near  valcour's  island cessation  of  hostilities 

escape  of  the  americans  in  the  night a  pursuit  and  attack another 

severe  naval  battle escape  of  arnold  and  remnant  of  his  command 

retreat  of  americans  to  t1conderoga carleton  at  crown  point 

his    retreat   to    canada events    in   new   jersey the   british   cross 

Hudson's  river  —  fort  lee  abandoned  —  Washington's  retreat  toward 

the  delaware  closely  pursued  by  cornwallis disobedient  conduct 

of  general  lee his  ungenerous  treatment  of  washington heath's 

firmness retreat  to  brunswick critical  situation  of  the  american 

army colonel  reed's  unfaithfulness  exposed. 

Durlng  the  summer  and  autumn,  affairs  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment had  given  Washington  much  uneasiness.  A  powerful  enemy, 
with  zeal  quickened  by  the  success  of  fellow-soldiers  on  the  sea- 
board, was  hovering  upon  the  frontier,  preparing  to  invade  the 
regions  of  the  Hudson.  The  opposing  force  was  weak  in  numbers, 
defective  in  discipline,  and,  for  a  long  time,  was  divided  by  sectional 
differences  among  the  men,  and  jealousies  among  the  officers.  But 
in  August,  as  we  have  observed,  the  future  there  appeared  brighter 
for  the  republicans;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Washington,  who  had 
great  confidence  in  the  genius  and  courage  of  Arnold,  Gates  sent 
that  officer  down  Lake  Champlain  in  command  of  a  flotilla,  to 
confront  the  enemy  at  St.  John. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  in  chief  command  of  the  British  army  in 
the  North,  and  he  labored  with  great  energy  to  construct  a  suffi- 
cient navy  on  the  lake  to  drive  the  Americans  from  it.  Soldiers 
and  seamen,  farmers  and  mechanics,  all  worked  assiduously,  and  Sir 
Guy  indulged  the  hope  of  reaching  Albany,  with  a  subjugating 
army,  before  the  Christmas  holydays.     The  great  plan  of  the  minis- 
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try  would  then  be  almost  accomplished  —  the  northern  and  southern 
states  would  be  dissevered,  and  the  rebellion  would  soon  be  brought 
to  a  close.  So  thought  and  hoped  Sir  Guy;  but  it  was  October 
before  he  had  prepared  a  respectable  armament,  and  all  that  was 
to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly,  for  the  autumn  storms  would 
soon  be  abroad  upon  the  lakes. 

Arnold  had  gone  down  as  far  as  the  present  Rouse's  Point,  but, 
ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  perceiving  the 
wooded  shores  to  be  filling  with  British  and  Indians,  he  fell  back; 
first  to  the  Isle  la  Motte,  and  then  to  the  narrow  strait  between 
Valcour's  island  and  the  New  York  main,  where  he  anchored  his 
flotilla. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  British  fleet, 
under  Captain  Pringle,  appeared  off  Cumberland  head.  The 
schooner  Inflexible,  carrying  eighteen  twelve-pounders,  was  his  flag- 
ship, and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  accompanied  him,  for  he  was  eager  to 
share  in  the  honors  of  expected  victory.  The  fleet  bore  up  with 
a  favorable  breeze.  It  was  formidable,  for  it  was  perfectly  armed 
and  equipped,  was  manned  by  seven  hundred  seamen,  and  the  guns 
were  worked  by  a  detachment  from  the  corps  of  British  artillery  at 
St.  John.  Among  the  naval  officers  was  young  Edward  Pellew, 
afterward  the  great  English  admiral,  Viscount  Exmouth. 

Arnold,  undismayed  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
prepared  his  weak  and  ill-provided  flotilla  for  action.  The  Congress 
galley  was  his  flag-ship.  At  noon  the  Carlcton  and  the  Royal  Savage, 
and  three  galleys,  commenced  the  battle ;  and  at  one  o'clock  the 
engagement  was  general.  The  Congress  suffered  much.  She  was 
hulled  twelve  times,  received  seven  shots  between  wind  and  water, 
had  her  mainmast  shattered  in  two  places,  her  rigging  cut  in  pieces, 
and  many  of  her  crew  killed  or  wounded.  As  the  battle  thickened, 
Arnold's  intrepidity  increased.  He  pointed  almost  every  gun  with 
his  own  hands ;  and  by  voice  and  gesture  he  cheered  on  his  men 
continually.  He  was  nobly  seconded  by  Brigadier-General  Water- 
bury.  The  fight  was  a  desperate  one  ;  sometimes  almost  hand  to 
hand,  for  the  channel  was  very  narrow,  and   the  vessels  frequently 
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touched  each  other.  And  on  Valcour's  island  were  man y  British 
Indians,  whose  musketry,  and  whoops,  and  yells,  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  For  six  hours  the  battle  lasted,  and  the 
enemv  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Then  a  moonless 
and  cloudy  night  drew  its  black  curtain  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
a  chilling  north  wind  swept  the  smoke  away  from  the  place  of 
conflict,  and  silence  succeeded  the  sanguinary  tumult.  The  palm 
of  victory  rested  not  with  either  party,  but  the  Americans  lost 
about  sixty  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

The  two  fleets  anchored  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each 
other.  Carleton  felt  certain  that  he  could  seize  his  prey  in  the 
morning,  and  the  little  cabin  of  the  Inflexible  was  a  scene  of  much 
merriment  until  almost  midnight.  The  Americans  were  more 
thoughtful  and  earnest,  for  they  knew  that  great  peril  menaced 
them.  Arnold  called  a  council  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  north  wind  and  flee  to  Crown  Point. 
They  weighed  anchor  at  ten  o'clock,  and  passed  unobserved  through 
the  enemy's  lines,  Arnold's  crippled  galley  bringing  up  the  rear. 
It  was  a  bold  and  successful  movement.  At  dawn,  the  watch  on 
the  English  decks  strained  their  eyes  in  vain  to  discover  any  trace 
of  their  foes.  They  were  at  Schuyler's  island,  more  than  ten  miles 
distant,  engaged  in  stopping  leaks  and  mending  sails.  A  chase  was 
immediately  commenced,  which  lasted  all  that  day  and  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  the  Inflexible  and  two 
other  British  vessels,  overtook  some  of  the  American  flotilla,  and 
poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  them.  The  Washington,  commanded 
by  General  Waterbury,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  he  and 
all  his  men  were  made  prisoners-of-war.  The  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  now  fell  upon  the  Congress,  and  for  four  hours  Arnold  sus- 
tained the  unequal  conflict  with  unflinching  resolution.  His  galley 
was  at  length  reduced  to  almost  a  wreck,  and  one  third  of  his  crew 
were  killed  Seven  vessels  of  the  enemy,  sometimes  within  musket- 
shot,  were  dealing  deadly  blows  upon  her,  and  still  the  intrepid 
Arnold  fought  on.  At  last,  when  longer  resistance  would  be  vain, 
he  ran  his  sinking  galley  and  four  gondolas  into  a  creek  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  lake,  ten  miles  below  Crown  Point,  set  them  on  fire, 
and  by  wading  when  the  vessels  struck,  with  their  muskets  held 
over  their  heads,  his  surviving  crews  escaped.  Arnold  remained 
upon  the  Congress  until  driven  off  by  the  fire,  and  was  the  last  man 
that  reached  the  shore.  He  kept  the  flags  flying,  and  remained 
upon  the  spot  until  his  vessels  were  consumed,  and  then,  with  the 
small  remnant  of  his  soldiers,  he  marched  off  through  the  woods 
toward  Chimney  Point,  and  reached  Crown  Point  in  safety.  The 
rapidity  of  his  march  saved  him  from  an  Indian  ambuscade,  that 
waylaid  his  path  an  hour  after  he  had  passed  by. 

The  remnant  of  Arnold's  flotilla  was  at  Crown  Point  when  he 
arrived.  He  was  there  joined  by  General  Waterbury  and  most  of 
his  men,  the  next  day,  who  had  been  released  on  parole ;  and,  after 
destroying  all  things  at  Crown  Point  which  they  could  not  carry 
away,  to  prevent  their  foiling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they 
all  embarked  for  Ticonderoga.  The  whole  American  loss  in  the 
two  actions,  was  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  that  of  the  enemy 
about  forty.  Although  defeated  and  repulsed,  the  skill,  bravery, 
and  obstinate  resistance  of  Arnold  and  his  men  against  such  a 
vastly  superior  force,  gained  for  them  unbounded  applause.  It 
has  been  truly  observed,  that  "  there  are  few  instances  on  record 
of  more  deliberate  courage  and  gallantry,  than  were  displayed  by 
him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  action.":1: 

On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  General  Carleton  took  posses- 
sion of  Crown  Point,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  whole  army,  that 
came  up  from  St.  John.  He  remained  there  a  few  days,  and  made 
several  movements  by  land  and  water,  as  if  meditating  an  attack 
upon  Ticonderoga,  Gates  made  provisions  for  his  reception,  but 
Carleton  was  too  discreet  to  risk  his  troops  at  that  late  season  of 
the  year,  so  deep  in  the  enemy's  country,  without  the  prospect  of 
a  more  adequate  reward  than  the  simple  possession  of  an  indiffer- 
ent fortress.  So  he  wisely  re-embarked  his  army,  returned  to  St. 
John,  and  cantoned  them  in  Canada  for  the  winter.  General  Gates 
was  certified  of   their  retreat  on  the  first  of  November,  and   an 

*■  Sparks's  Life  and  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold ;  Library  of  American  Biography,  iii.,  79 
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express  was  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief  with  the  pleasing 
intelligence.^  He  received  it,  as  we  have  observed,  at  Peekskill, 
and  all  apprehensions  of  an  invasion  from  Canada  for  the  next 
four  months  were  dismissed  from  his  mind. 

We  will  now  resume  the  consideration  of  events  with  which 
Washington  was  more  immediately  connected. 

November  and  December,  1776,  were  months  of  great  trial  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  for  reverse  followed  reverse  in  the  field, 
and  the  prospects  for  a  satisfactory  organization  of  a  new  army, 
were  very  discouraging.  The  hope  of  freedom  for  the  confederated 
states  seemed  to  be  suspended  upon  a  fragile  thread.  With  the 
fall  of  Fort  Washington,  Fort  Lee  became  useless,  for  the  project 
of  obstructing  Hudson's  river  at  that  point  was  necessarily  aban- 
doned. Washington,  therefore,  determined  to  order  its  immediate 
evacuation,  and  directed  all  the  ammunition  and  stores  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  interior  of  New  Jersey.  This  work  was  in  progress 
when,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  November,  Greene 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  in  considerable  force,  had 
crossed  the  river  and  landed  upon  the  Jersey  shore.  They  were 
six  thousand  strong,  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  They  had  chosen  a 
dark  and  rainy  night  for  the  purpose,  intending  a  surprise.  They 
crossed  the  river  in  two  divisions,  one  from  Kingsbridge,  and  the 
other  from  Dobbs'  Ferry,  and  all  landed  at  Closter  dock,  at  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the  Palisades,  five  or  six  miles  above  Fort  Lee. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  commenced  their  ascent  by  a  narrow 
road,  dragging  their  heavy  cannon  up  the  steep.  Greene  sent  out 
troops  to  check  their  advance,  and  at  the  same  time  despatched  a 
courier  to  the  commander-in-chief,  at  Hackensack,  five  miles  distant. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  messenger's  arrival,  Washington 
was  at  the  fort.  It  was  then  evident  that  the  British  were  making 
strong  efforts  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  hem  in  the  garri- 


*  On  the  eighth  of  November,  General  Schuyler  wrote  to  the  commander-in-chief  from  Albany, 
as  follows  :  "  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency,  that  General  Gates  has  advised  me  of  the 
retreat  of  the  British  troops  from  Crown  Point.  The  last  of  them  left  Crown  Point  on  Monday 
morning.  Sir  John  Johnson  is  returned  with  them."  Schuyler  wrote  to  the  New  York  convention 
on  the  same  day,  to  the  same  effect. 
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son  between  Hudson's  and  Hackensack  rivers,  and  seize  the  fort 
with  all  its  appointments.  Washington  immediately  ordered  a 
recall  of  the  troops  sent  out  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  a  retreat 
across  the  Hackensack.  These  movements  were  made  in  great 
haste,  for  the  enemy  were  close  upon  them  by  this  time.  Sufficient 
horses  could  not  be  procured  for  the  emergency,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  artillery,  baggage,  stores,  and  provisions,  standing  tents  and 
camp  kettles  upon  the  fires,  were  abandoned.  Only  two  twelve- 
pound  cannon  were  carried  off  It  was  a  most  precipitate  flight  ; 
and  when  the  republicans  had  crossed  to  the  western  side  of  Hack- 
ensack bridge,  the  royalists  were  at  the  eastern  end.  The  latter 
did  not  immediatelv  follow,  and  the  Americans  were  allowed  time 
to  recover  breath  for  a  further  retreat,  the  commander-in-chief 
having  resolved  not  to  risk  a  battle  in  the  open  country.  "As  this 
country  is  almost  a  dead  flat,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  General  Lee  on 
the  twenty-first,  "and  we  have  not  an  intrenching  tool,  nor  above 
three  thousand  men,  and  they  much  broken  and  dispirited,  not 
only  with  our  ill  success,  but  the  loss  of  their  tents  and  baggage,  I 
have  resolved  to  avoid  any  attack,  though  by  so  doing  I  must  leave 
a  very  fine  country  open  to  their  ravages,  or  a  plentiful  storehouse 
from  which  they  will  draw  voluntary  supplies." 

When  the  British  halted  at  Hackensack  on  the  day  of  the  flight 
from  Fort  Lee,  Colonel  Grayson,  one  of  Washington's  aids,  wrote 
to  General  Lee  in  behalf  of  the  chief,  expressing  his  excellency's 
desire  that  the  former  should  immediately  cross  the  Hudson,  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  wait 
for  further  orders.  Colonel  Reed  attempted  to  write  to  Lee  at  the 
same  time,  by  an  express  that  had  been  sent  down  by  General 
Heath.  Reed  had  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper  with  him.  The 
light-horseman  had  a  piece  of  rough  brown  paper  in  his  pocket, 
and  upon  this,  Reed,  with  an  old  pencil  wrote:  "Dear  general,  we 
are  flying  before  the  British.  I  pray"  —  here  the  pencil  broke, 
when  he  fold  the  messenger  to  carry  the  paper  to  General  Lee, 
and  tell  him  verbally  to  add  after  "I  pray"— "you  to  push  on  and 
join  us."     Washington,  on  the  following  day,  repeated  to  Lee  his 
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desires  as  expressed  through  Colonel  Grayson,  giving  as  a  reason, 
that  the  enemy  was  evidently  changing  the  seat  of  war  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey, 
perceiving  a  continental  army  apparently  strong  enough  to  support 
them,  would  more  closely  adhere  to  the  republican  cause. 

Colonel  Reed  wrote  again  to  Lee,  on  the  twenty-first,  but  the 
purport  and  tenor  of  his  letter  was  unwortlry  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  generous,  unsuspecting  confidence,  had 
opened  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart.  Reed  partook  largely  of 
the  general  admiration  of  Lee's  acknowledged  military  genius,  and, 
lacking  that  strength  of  spirit  which  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  faith  in  the  hour  of  trial,  he  yielded  to  the  tempter  and  burned 
incense  at  the  shrine  of  an  unworthy  idol.  "I  do  not  mean  to 
flatter  or  praise  you  at  the  expense  of  any  other,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
confess  I  do  think  it  is  entirely  owing  to  you  that  this  army,  and 
the  liberties  of  America,  so  far  as  they  are  dependent  upon  it,  are 
not  totally  cut  off.  You  have  decision,  a  quality  often  wanted  in 
minds  otherwise  valuable,  and  I  ascribe  to  this  our  escape  from 
York  island,  from  Kingsbridge,  and  the  Plains,  and  have  no  doubt, 
had  you  been  here,  the  garrison  of  Mount  Washington  would  now 
have  composed  a  part  of  this  army.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
sidered, I  confess  I  ardently  wish  to  see  you  removed  from  where,  I 
think,  there  will  be  little  call  for  your  judgment  and  experience,  to 
the  place  where  they  are  likely  to  be  so  necessary ;  nor  am  I  singu- 
lar in  my  opinion.  Every  gentleman  of  the  family,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  generally,  have  a  confidence  in  you — the  enemy  con- 
stantly inquire  where  you  are,  and  seem  to  be  less  confident  when 
you  are  present," 

In  allusion  to  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  Reed  continued : 
"  General  Washington's  own  judgment,  seconded  by  representa- 
tions by  us,  would,  I  believe,  have  saved  the  men  and  their  arms, 
but,  unluckily,  General  Greene's  judgment  was  adverse.  This  kept 
the  general's  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense  till  the  blow  was  struck. 
Oh !  general,  an  indecisive  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
that  can  befall  an  army ;  how  often  have  I  lamented  it  this  cam- 
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paign.  All  circumstances  considered,  we  are  in  a  very  awful  and 
alarming  situation  —  one  that  requires  the  utmost  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  mind.  As  soon  as  the  season  will  admit,  I  think  your- 
self and  some  others  should  go  to  Congress  and  form  the  plan  of  a 
new  army,  point  out  their  defects  to  them,  and  it  may  possibly 
prevail  on  them  to  lend  their  whole  attention  to  this  great  object, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other....  I  intended  to  say  more, 
but  the  express  is  waiting,  and  I  must  conclude  with  my  clear  and 
explicit  opinion  that  your  presence  is  of  the  last  importance." 

This  letter,  betraying  a  positive  lack  of  confidence  in  Washing- 
ton as  the  supreme  commander  of  the  army,  by  one  who  knew 
him  best,  was  like  sweet  incense  to  the  nostrils  of  the  ambitious 
Lee,  and  quickened  that  active  disobedience  to  his  superior  which 
he  immediately  afterward  manifested.  It  was  a  letter  that  revealed 
great  weakness  and  want  of  common  sagacity,  or  great  unfaithful- 
ness and  ingratitude,  in  the  writer;  for  from  the  hour  when  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  Colonel  Reed 
had  been  the  honored  recipient  of  that  good  man's  closest  confi- 
dence. The  commander-in-chief  regarded  him  as  his  purest,  most 
disinterested,  sympathizing,  and  faithful  friend,  into  whose  bosom 
he  could  pour  his  private  griefs  and  receive  a  generous  word  of 
consolation.  They  had  "  taken  sweet  counsel  together"  in  affairs 
kept  secret  from  all  others.  In  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows, 
they  had  been  mutual  sharers;  and  the  adjutant-general  was  like 
a  beloved  son  or  brother  in  the  affections  of  his  chief.  Nothing 
was  concealed  from  him,  and  he  well  knew  the  thousand  trials  that 
daily  beset  the  path  of  Washington.  And  now,  in  a  dark  hour, 
when  sustaining  hands  were  needed  more  than  ever,  this  bosom- 
friend  virtually  deserted  him,  and  gave  his  choicest  strength  —  the 
confidence  of  his  soul  —  to  an  adventurer,  even  then  beloved  and 
trusted  by  none,  though  admired  by  all — relied  on  as  a  soldier  but  not 
as  a  man.  Reed  was,  for  a  moment,  dazzled  by  the  meteor-flash  of 
an  impetuous  spirit,  and  turned  his  eyes  from  the  steady  planetary 
light  of  a  lofty  nature.  It  was  an  error  that  soon  gave  him  cause 
for  real  sorrow,  as  we  shall  observe  presently ;  and  for  months,  and 
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even  years,  that  moment's  unfaithfulness  was  a  thorn  in  the  pillow 
of  his  reflections. 

Washington  renewed  his  retreat  on  the  twenty-first,  leaving  three 
regiments  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Hackensack.  He  fled  toward 
the  Passaic ;  and  before  night  he  was  at  Newark,  with  that  river 
between  his  camp  and  the  pursuing  enemy.  At  almost  every  step 
his  army  melted,  for  his  men,  half-clad,  almost  penniless,  weary,  and 
dispirited,  deserted  whenever  opportunities  offered.  The  enlistment 
term  of  those  of  Mercer's  flying-camp  had  nearly  expired,  and  he 
well  knew,  from  past  experience,  that  few  would  remain  after  that 
period,  for  hope  was  fast  fading  from  the  visions  of  the  most  san- 
guine. In  this  extremity  Washington  sent  Colonel  Reed  to  Burl- 
ington, with  a  letter  to  Governor  Livingston,  portraying  his  situa- 
tion, and  imploring  his  aid  in  bringing  out  the  New  Jersey  militia  to 
replenish  the  army.  Mifflin  was  despatched  to  Philadelphia,  at  the 
same  time,  to  ask  the  immediate  aid  of  Congress  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania authorities.*  Washington  also  wrote  to  General  Schuyler,  on 
the  twenty-sixth,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  Congress,  direct- 
ing him  to  send  down  from  the  northern  department  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  troops,  with  orders  to  join  his  flying  army. 
But  General  Lee  was  his  chief  reliance,  for  with  him  were  soldiers 
near  at  hand,  and  who,  Washington  hoped,  had  already  made  the 
passage  of  the  Hudson. 

While  half-suspecting,  yet  quite  unwilling  to  believe,  that  Lee  was 
meditating  some  independent  manoeuvres  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, Washington  received  confirmation  of  these  suspicions,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  that  officer,  who  was  yet  at  North  Castle. 
He  excused  himself  for  his  delay  by  alleging  that  he  had  no  ade- 
quate means  for  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs'  Ferry ;  that  to 
make  the  circuit  by  way  of  King's  ferry,  would  defeat  the  object  of 
his  march;    and  that,  instead  of  complying  with  his  excellency's 

*  Mifflin  personally  appeared  before  the  Congress,  at  their  request,  and  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  state  of  the  army.  He  was  requested  by  that  body  to  remain  in  Philadelphia,  and  use  his  per- 
sonal influence  in  raising  troops  in  that  city  and  the  neighboring  counties ;  and  it  was  also  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  regiment  of  artillery  in  Virginia.  This  was  accomplished,  and  Charles  Harrison 
was  appointed  colonel,  and  Edward  Carrington  lieutenant-colonel. — journal  of  Congress,  Nov.  26, 
and  30,  1776. 
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request,  he  had  ordered  General  Heath  to  detach  two  thousand 
men  from  his  command  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  direction  of  the 
retreating  army ;  "  a  mode,"  he  said,  "  which  I  flatter  myself  will 
answer  better  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  orders,  than 
should  I  move  the  corps  from  hence.  Withdrawing  our  troops 
from  hence  would  be  attended  with  some  very  serious  conse- 
quences, which  at  present  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate ;  as  to 
myself,  I  hope  to  set  out  to-morrow."  This  was  the  beginning  of 
General  Lee's  course  of  disobedience  and  treason,  which  terminated 
in  his  dismissal  from  the  army  in  disgrace,  twenty  months  after- 
ward. 

With  rare  knowledge  of  human  nature,  Lee  turned  to  the  New 
England  people  at  this  time.  Before  he  had  informed  Washington 
of  this  virtual  disobedience  of  orders,  he  wrote  to  the  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  council,  and  said :  "  Before  the  unfortunate  affair 
at  Fort  Washington,  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  two  armies  —  that 
on  the  east  and  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  river — must 
rest  each  on  its  own  bottom ;  that  the  idea  of  detaching  and  rein- 
forcing from  one  side  to  the  othe1:,  on  every  motion  of  the  enemy, 
was  chimerical ;  but  to  harbor  such  a  thought  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  absolute  insanity.  In  this  invasion,  should  the  ene- 
my alter  the  present  direction  of  their  operations,  and  attempt  to 
open  the  passage  of  the  Highlands,  or  enter  New  England,  I  should 
never  entertain  the  thought  of  being  succored  by  the  western 
army.  I  know  it  is  impossible.  We  must,  therefore,  depend  upon 
ourselves.  To  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  I  shall  look  for  as- 
sistance."* 

On  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentleman  again.  He 
had  just  received  Reed's  mischievous  letter  of  the  twenty-first,  in 
which  direct  allusion  was  made  to  indecision  on  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  word  was  Lee's  text.  "  Indecision,"  he  said,  "  bids 
fair  for  tumbling  down  the  goodly  fabric  of  American  freedom,  and 
with  it  the  rights  of  mankind.  'Twas  indecision  of  Congress  pre- 
vented our  having   a  noble   army,  and   on   an   excellent  footing. 

*  Letter  to  James  Bowdoin,  November  21,  1776.     American  Archives   Fifth  Series,  iii.,  794. 
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'Twas  indecision  in  our  military  councils  which  cost  us  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Washington,  the  consequences  of  which  must  be  fatal, 
unless  remedied  in  time  by  a  contrary  spirit.  Enclosed  I  send  you 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  general,  on  which  you  will  make 
your  comments  ;*  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  concur  with  me 
in  the  necessity  of  raising,  immediately,  an  army  to  save  us  from 
perdition.  Affairs  appear  in  so  important  a  crisis,  that  I  think  the 
resolves  of  the  Congress  must  no  longer  too  nicely  weigh  with  us. 
We  must  save  the  community  in  spite  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
legislature.  There  are  times  when  we  must  commit  treason  against 
the  laws  of  the  state,  for  the  salvation  of  the  state.  The  present 
crisis  demands  this  brave,  virtuous  kind  of  treason."  Then,  using 
his  favorite  mode  of  expression :  "  I  will  stake  my  head  on  the  pro- 
priety of  this  measure,"  he  conjured  Bowcloin  to  waive  all  formali- 
ties, and  increase  the  military  force  of  his  province  as  speedily  as 
possible.  "  Send  us  a  formidable  body  of  militia,"  he  continued, 
"  to  supply  the  place  of  continental  troops,  which  I  am  ordered  to 
convey  over  the  river ;"  and  then  added  the  significant  words : 
"  Let  your  people  be  well  supplied  with  blankets,  and  warm  clothes, 
as  I  am  determined,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  unnest  'em,  even  in  the 
dead  of  winter."  The  last  sentence  shows  his  evident  intention  tc 
remain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  attack  the  enemy  in 
New  York. 

Taking  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  Wash- 
ington had  been  placed  by  the  late  reverses,  he  thus  sought  to 
disparage  him  in  a  powerful  quarter  for  the  most  sinister  purposes. 
He  aspired  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  imagined  the  surest  and  quickest  road  to 
that  honor  to  be  over  the  broken  reputation  of  Washington.     He 


*  This  extract  was  from  Washington's  letter  written  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion  at  Hacken- 
sack,  on  the  twenty-first,  in  which  he  said :  "  With  respect  to  your  situation,  I  am  very  much  at  a 
loss  what  now  to  determine.  There  is  such  a  change  of  circumstances  since  the  date  of  your  letter, 
as  seems  to  call  for  a  change  of  measures.  Your  post  will,  undoubtedly,  answer  some  important 
purposes  ;  but  whether  so  many  or  so  great  as  your  removal,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration."  Lee 
copied  this  portion  of  the  letter,  but  wickedly  suppressed  the  context,  in  which  Washington  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  he  fLee)  should  immediately  cross  the  Hudson  into  New  Jersey.  He 
meanly  used  this  deferential  courtesy  as  proof  of  the  indecision  of  the  commander-in-chief! 
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was  willing  to  see  him  and  his  army  sacrificed,  if  such  a  catastrophe 
would  advance  his  own  interests.  He  sought,  meanwhile,  by  every 
means,  to  win  more  and  more  the  confidence  of  the  New  England 
states,  for  he  believed  the  time  to  be  not  very  remote,  when  they 
would  repudiate  the  authority  of  Congress,  set  up  for  themselves 
through  the  agency  of  a  general  convention,  and  then  he  would  be 
the  supreme  military  leader  in  the  new  confederacy.  He  even 
suggested  a  convention  of  the  New  England  states,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Trumbull  about  this  time ;  and  to  President  Weare,  of 
New  Hampshire,  he  wrote  similar  sentiments.  These  facts  account 
for  the  tenacity' with  which  Lee,  with  five  thousand  five  hundred 
men  under  his  command,  clung  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson, 
and  refrained  from  crossing  it  until  his  delay  became  positive  diso- 
bedience, and  he  dared  not  risk  the  perils  of  a  court-martial. 

Heath  became  the  object  of  Lee's  bitter  dislike,  because  he  would 
not  bend  to  his  will.  In  reporting  to  Washington  his  command  to 
the  latter,  to  send  a  detachment  from  his  camp  into  New  Jersey, 
Lee  ironically  said :  "  But  that  great  man  (as  I  might  have  ex- 
pected) intrenched  himself  within  the  letter  of  his  instructions, 
and  refused  to  part  with  a  single  file,  though  I  undertook  to  replace 
them  with  a  part  of  my  own."  He  then  coolly  informed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, that  so  far  from  his  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the 
army  beyond  the  Passaic,  he  was  meditating  an  attack  upon  Roger's 
Queen's  rangers.  "If  we  succeed,"  he  said,  "it  will  have  a  great 
effect,  and  amply  compensate  for  two  days'  delay."  This  letter  had 
just  been  despatched,  when  he  received  one  from  the  chief,  in  reply 
to  a  former  one  of  his  own,  telling  him  in  plain  terms,  that  it  was 
his  (Lee's)  division,  not  Heath's,  that  he  wanted,  as  the  forces  under 
the  latter  must  remain  in  the  Highlands  for  the  defence  of  the 
posts  and  passes  there. 

Lee  still  lingered,  and  his  letters  to  Washington  continued  to  be 
dated  at  North  Castle.  The  patience  of  the  commander-in-chief 
began  to  grow  weary,  and  from  Newark,  where  his  army  yet  lay, 
he  wrote  a  fifth  letter  to  Lee,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  in  which  he 
said :  "  My  former  letters  were  so  full  and  explicit,  as  to  the  neces- 
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sitj  of  your  marching  as  early  as  possible,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  more  on  that  head.  I  confess  I  expected  you  would  have  been 
sooner  in  motion.  The  forces  here,  when  joined  by  yours,  will  not 
be  adequate  to  any  great  opposition." 

To  this  letter  Lee  replied  from  Peekskill,  in  a  subdued  and  con- 
ciliatory tone,  explaining  the  causes  of  his  tardiness ;  expressing  a 
belief  that  the  delay  had  been  beneficial,  because  now  he  could 
enter  New  Jersey  with  a  larger  army ;  informing  the  chief  that  a 
part  of  his  troops  were  already  in  motion  in  that  direction ;  and 
concluding  by  saying :  "  I  shall  take  care  to  obey  your  excellency's 
orders  in  regard  to  my  march,  as  exactly  as  possible."  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  an  ill-natured  letter  to  Heath,  to  whom  he  had  again 
given  orders  to  detach  quite  a  large  body  of  his  troops  for  service 
in  the  Jerseys.  "  I  perceive,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  formed  an 
idea,  that  should  General  Washington  remove  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  the  instructions  he  left  with  you,  upon  a  particular 
occasion,  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  invested  you  with  a 
command  separate  from  and  independent  of  any  other  superiors." 
He  concluded  by  informing  him,  that  as  Washington  was  now 
separated  from  the  army  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  he  (Lee) 
was  supreme  commander  there,  and  for  the  future  would  and  must 
be  obeyed. 

Heath  was  not  at  all  moved  by  this  letter,  nor  did  the  presence, 
and  menacing  words  of  Lee,  a  day  or  two  afterward,  bend  his  pur- 
pose to  be  faithful  to  his  instructions,  as  a  dutiful  soldier  should* 

*  Heath,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  under  date  of  November  30,  gives  a  simple  but  graphic  account  of 
his  interview  with  General  Lee.  When  Lee  arrived  at  Heath's  quarters,  he  called  him  aside  and 
6aid :  "  In  point  of  law  you  are  right,  but  in  point  of  policy,  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I  am  going 
into  the  Jerseys  for  the  salvation  of  America ;  I  wish  to  take  with  me  a  larger  force  than  I  now 
have,  and  request  you  to  order  two  thousand  of  your  men  to  march  with  me."  General  Heath  an- 
swered that  he  could  not  spare  that  number.  Lee  then  requested  one  thousand ;  to  which  Heath 
replied,  that  the  business  might  as  well  be  brought  to  a  point  at  once  —  that  not  a  single  man  should 
march  from  that  post,  by  his  order.  Lee  answered  that  he  would  order  them  himself.  Heath  replied 
that  Lee  was  his  superior,  but  he  should  not  violate  his  instructions.  He  knew  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  did  not  intend  to  have  a  single  man  i-emoved  from  the  Highlands,  for  he  had  just  received 
a  letter  from  him  to  that  effect.  He  showed  the  letter  to  Lee,  when  the  latter  observed :  "  The  com- 
mander-in-chief is  now  at  a  distance,  and  does  not  know  what  is  necessary  here  so  well  as  I  do." 
He  then  asked  for  the  return-book  of  the  division,  and  after  running  his  eye  over  it,  he  said:  "I 
will  take  Prescott's  and  Wyllys's  regiments ;"  and  turning  to  Major  Huntington,  remarked :  "  You 
will  order  those  two  regiments  to  march  early  to-morrow  morning  to  join  me."     General  Heath 
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His  commander-in-chief  commended  him  fur  his  faithfulness,  and 
reiterated  his  orders  that  the  division  under  Heath  should  remain, 
undivided,  at  the  Highlands.  This  order  gave  General  George 
Clinton  great  relief,  for  he  felt  that  the  safety  of  his  state  depended 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  Highland  passes. 

Again  the  pursuing  enemy  pressed  closely  upon  the  Americans. 
Washington  called  a  council-of-war.  There  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  some  advising  a  retreat  to  the  hill-country  at 
Morristown,  and  others  coinciding  with  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
favor  of  making  a  stand  at  Brunswick,  on  the  Raritan,  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  as  it  was  evident  that  Howe  intended  to 
push  the  invasion  to  Philadelphia,  if  possible.  Greene  agreed  with 
Washington,  and  as  the  council  could  not  make  a  satisfactory 
decision,  the  chief  took  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself, 
broke  up  his  encampment  at  Newark,  and  fled  toward  the  Raritan. 
Cornwallis  was  so  near,  that  when  his  advanced  guard  entered  one 
end  of  the  town,  Washington's  rearguard  had  just  left  the  other; 
and  the  music  of  the  pursuers  and  pursued  was  often  heard  by 
each. 

The  situation  of  the  American  army  at  Brunswick  was  veiy 
critical.      The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  moving  from  place  to 


turned  to  Major  Huntington  and  said:  "Issue  sueh  orders  at  your  peril."  Then  to  General  Lee, 
he  said  :  "  Sir,  if  yon  come  to  this  post,  and  mean  to  issue  orders  here  which  will  break  those  posi- 
tive ones  which  I  have  received,  1  pray  you  to  do  it  completely  yourself,  and  through  your  own 
deputy-adjutant-general,  who  is  present,  and  not  draw  me,  or  any  of  my  family,  in  as  partners  in 
the  guilt."  Lee  replied:  "It  is  right.  Colonel  Scammel,  do  you  issue  the  order."  Scammel  did 
so,  and  orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the  two  regiments  named,  who  were  stationed  at  the  gorge 
of  the  mountains,  near  TCobinson's  bridge,  afterward  called  Continental  Village.  Heath  then  turned 
to  Lee,  and  said :  "  Sir,  I  have  one  more  request  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
give  me  a  certificate,  that  you  exercise  command  at  this  post,  and  do  order  from  it  Prescott's  and 
Wyllys's  regiments."  —  "I  do  not  know  that  I  will  comply  with  your  request,"  answered  Lee; 
when  General  Clinton  observed  :  "  General  Lee,  you  can  not  refuse  a  request  so  reasonable."  Lee 
complied,  and  gave  the  certificate,  dated  December  1,  1776.  As  he  left  the  room,  he  observed  to 
an  officer —  "General  Heath  is  right."  Early  the  next  morning  the  two  regiments  moved  toward 
Peekskill,  but  before  they  reached  it,  Lee,  who  was  ready  to  cross  the  river,  rode  up  to  Heath's  door, 
and  calling  to  him,  observed  :  "  Upon  further  consideration  I  have  concluded  not  to  take  the  two 
regiments  with  me  —  you  may  order  them  to  return  to  their  former  post." 

In  concluding  this  narrative,  Heath  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  destitution  of  the  army.  He 
says:  "  General  Lee  took  with  him  into  the  Jerseys  some  as  good  troops  as  any  in  the  service;  but 
many  of  them  were  so  destitute  of  shoes,  that  the  blood  left  on  the  rugged,  frozen  ground,  in  many 
places,  marked  the  route  they  had  taken ;  and  a  considerable  number,  unable  to  march,  were  left  at 
Peekskill." 
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place  in  alarm,  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  Colonel  Reed 
could  not  obtain  even  the  promise  of  assistance  from  that  body. 
The  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  troops  in 
the  flying-camp  had  expired,  and  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
of  General  Mercer,  as  he  portrayed  the  great  needs  of  the  little 
army,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the 
cause  when  the  enemy  was  so  near,  were  utterly  fruitless.  The 
Pennsylvania  levies,  whose  term  would  not  expire  until  January, 
deserted  in  great  numbers  and  returned  home,  notwithstanding 
guards  were  placed  upon  the  roads  and  at  the  ferries  to  detain 
them.  And  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  dismayed  by  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  were  paralyzed,  and  could  not  move.  Utter  ruin 
appeared  to  be  inevitable. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  cloud  of  perplexity  that  lay  heavily 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  Washington  was  darkest,  that  the 
disaffection  of  Colonel  Reed  was  revealed.  The  latter  was  then  on 
his  errand  at  Burlington.  A  letter  came  to  the  chief  for  him,  from 
General  Lee,  in  reply  to  his  of  the  twenty-first.  According  to 
custom,  Washington  opened  it,  as  it  was  directed  to  his  adjutant- 
general,  when  he  read  : — 

"  My  Dear  Reed  :  I  received  your  most  obliging,  flattering  letter. 
I  lament  with  you,  that  fatal  indecision  of  mind,  which,  in  war,  is  a 
much  greater  disqualification  than  stupidity,  or  even  want  of  per- 
sonal courage.  Accident  may  put  a  decisive  blunderer  in  the  right, 
but  eternal  defeat  and  miscarriage  must  attend  the  man  of  the  best 
parts,  if  cursed  with  indecision."  He  then  mentioned  the  pressing 
recommendations  of  the  general,  which  amounted  "almost  to  an 
order,"  to  join  him  in  the  Jerseys,  with  his  troops,  and  said  it 
threw  him  "  into  the  greatest  dilemma ;"  and  gave  Reed  as  a  reason 
for  his  disobedience,  his  intention  to  attack  Rogers.  He  then  re- 
ferred  to  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  the  Spanish  governor 
of  New  Orleans,  in  which  he  addressed  Lee  by  the  title  of  "  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  of  America,"  as  if  he  was  supreme  com- 
mander. Lee  closed  his  letter  by  saying,  that  "the  business  I 
mention  of  Rogers  and  company  being  over,  I  shall  then  fly  to 
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you;  for,  to  confess  a   truth,  I  really  think  our  chief  will  do  better 
with  me  than  without  me." 

This  letter  deeply  moved  the  sensitive  spirit  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  for  he  perceived  not  only  the  unfriendly  feelings  and 
unfavorable  opinions  of  General  Lee,  but  the  disaffection  of  his 
"own  familiar  friend."  It  was  evident  that  this  epistle  could  only 
be  a  response  to  kindred  sentiments  expressed  by  Reed.  Washing- 
ton immediately  enclosed  it  and  sent  it  to  his  adjutant-general,  at 
Burlington,  accompanied  by  the  following  cold  note  —  a  note  which, 
when  compared  with  his  general's  previous  letters,  must  have  chilled 
the  very  soul  of  Reed  : — 

"  The  enclosed  was  put  into  my  hands  by  an  express  from  White 
Plains.  Having  no  idea  of  its  being  a  private  letter,  much  less 
suspecting  the  tendency  of  the  correspondence,  I  opened  it,  as  I 
had  done  all  other  letters  to  you  from  the  same  place  and  Peeks- 
kill,  upon  the  business  of  your  office,  as  I  conceived  and  found 
them  to  be.  This,  as  it  is  the  truth,  must  be  my  excuse  for  seeing 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  neither  inclination  nor  intention 
would  have  prompted  me  to.  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  you  have  undergone  in  your  journey  to  Burlington,  and 
sincerely  wish  your  labors  may  be  crowned  with  the  desired 
success." 

Colonel  Reed  could  make  no  reply,  and  from  that  hour  the  inter- 
course of  the  two  friends  was  coldly  polite  for  a  long  time.  When 
Reed  left  the  army  for  awhile,  Washington's  letters  to  him  related 
only  to  business,  and  became  more  and  more  infrequent.  Reed  en 
dured  this  torture  for  several  months,  all  the  while  burning  with  an 
intense  desire  for  an  opportunity  to  make  such  an  explanation  as 
should  restore  to  him  the  former  confidence  of  his  general,  for  he 
loved  and  admired  him.  That  opportunity  was  offered  and  im- 
proved in  March  following.*     A  correspondence  ensued,  honorable 

*  On  the  eighth  of  March,  1777,  Colonel  Reed  wrote  to  Washington  concerning  his  appointment 
to  the  command  of  a  company  of  horse,  and  then  took  the  opportunity  to  say: — 

"  I  could  have  wished  to  have  one  hour  of  private  conversation  with  you,  on  the  subject  of  a 
letter  to  me  written  by  General  Lee  before  his  captivity.  I  deferred  it  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from 
him  the  letter  to  which  his  was  an  answer.     I  fear,  from  what  we  hear,  that  he  will  be  sent  to  Eng- 
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alike  to  both  parties,  and  the  wound  was  healed.  It  was  well  for 
Colonel  Reed  that  the  chief  never  saw  the  letter  written  to  Lee, 
for  there  were  expressions  in  it  which  no  explanation  could  have 
excused,  under  the  circumstances. 

land,  and  of  course  there  will  be  little  probability  of  my  obtaining  it.  While  he  stays  in  America,  I 
can  not  give  up  my  hopes,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  most  solemnly  assure  you,  that  you  would  see 
in  it  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  respect  and  affection  which  I  have,  and  ever  shall  bear  to  your 
person  and  character.  My  pressing  him  most  earnestly  to  join  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and  men- 
tioning that  Mount  Washington  was  taken  before  any  decision  was  had  respecting  it,  led  to  expres- 
sions and  an  answer  which  must  have  been  disapproved  by  you,  and  which  I  was  far  from  expecting. 
I  had  rather  multiply  instances  than  repeat  assurances  of  my  respect  and  attachment.  No  man  in 
America,  my  dear  general,  more  truly  and  ardently  wishes  you  honor,  happiness,  and  success,  or 
would  more  exert  himself  to  promote  them.  I  say  more  upon  this  occasion,  from  a  probability  that 
we  shall  not  renew  our  military  connection,  and  therefore  can  have  no  interest  than  that  of  securing 
your  esteem,  free  from  all  selfish  principles." 

Colonel  Reed  then  made  to  the  commander-in-chief,  a  sincere  tender  of  his  services,  "  at  any 
time  of  particular  difficulty,"  if  he  thought  it  would  lighten  any  part  of  the  heavy  burden  which  he 
was  called  upon  by  Providence  to  support.  In  May  following,  Colonel  Reed  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth,  Washington  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  light- 
horse  of  his  army.  Reed  gratefully  acknowledged  the  generous  kindness  of  the  chief,  on  the  fourth 
of  June,  and  said  : — 

"  The  abuse  and  calumny  which,  with  equal  cowardice  and  baseness,  some  persons  have  bestowed, 
would  have  given  me  little  pain,  if  I  did  not  apprehend  that  it  had  lessened  me  in  your  friendship 
and  esteem.  In  this  part  I  confess  I  have  received  the  severest  wound  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  are  too 
just  and  discerning  to  suffer  the  unguarded  expressions  of  another  person  to  obliterate  the  proofs  I 
had  given  of  a  sincere,  disinterested  attachment  to  your  person  and  fame,  since  you  first  favored  me 
with  your  regard.  I  am  sensible,  my  dear  sir,  how  difficult  it  is  to  regain  lost  friendship  ;  but  the 
consciousness  of  never  justly  having  forfeited  yours,  and  the  hope  that  it  may  be  in  my  power  fully 
to  convince  you  of  it,  are  some  consolation  for  an  event,  which  I  never  think  of  but  with  the  greatest 
concern.  In  the  meantime,  my  dear  general,  let  me  entreat  you  to  judge  of  me  by  realities,  not  by 
appearances,  and  believe  that  I  never  entertained  or  expressed  a  sentiment  incompatible  with  that 
regard  I  professed  for  your  person  and  character,  and  which,  whether  I  shall  be  so  happy  as  to 
possess  your  future  good  opinion  or  not,  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave  with  me. 

"  A  late  perusal  of  the  letters  you  honored  me  with  at  Cambridge  and  New  York,  last  year, 
afforded  me  a  melancholy  pleasure.  I  can  not  help  acknowledging  myself  deeply  affected,  on  a 
comparison  with  those  which  I  have  since  received.  I  should  not,  my  dear  sir,  have  trespassed  on 
your  time  and  patience  at  this  juncture  so  long,  but  that  a  former  letter  upon  this  subject,  I  fear, 
has  miscarried ;  and,  whatever  may  be  my  future  destination  and  course  of  life,  I  could  not  support 
the  reflection  of  being  thought  ungrateful  and  insincere  to  a  friendship  which  was  equally  my  pride 
and  my  pleasure.  May  God  Almighty  crown  your  virtue,  my  dear  and  much  respected  general, 
with  deserved  success,  and  make  your  life  as  happy  and  honorable  to  yourself,  as  it  has  been  useful 
to  your  country." 

To  this  Washington  replied,  a  few  days  afterward,  as  follows  : — 

"  True  it  is,  I  felt  myself  hurt  by  a  certain  letter,  which  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  the  echo  of  one 
from  you.  I  was  hurt,  not  because  I  thought  my  judgment  wronged  by  the  expressions  contained 
in  it;  but  because  the  same  sentiments  were  not  communicated  immediately  to  myself.  The  favor- 
able manner  in  which  your  opinions,  upon  all  occasions,  had  been  received,  the  impression  they 
made,  and  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  I  wished  and  required  them  to  be  given,  entitled  me,  I 
thought,  to  your  advice  upon  any  point  in  which  I  appeared  to  be  wanting.  To  meet  with  anything, 
then,  that  carried  with  it  a  complexion  of  withholding  that  advice  from  me,  and  censuring  my  con- 
duct to  another,  was  such  an  argument  of  disingenuity,  that  I  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  it.  How- 
ever, I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  matters  were  not  as  they  appeared  from  the  letter  alluded  to." 

I  have  given  these  copious  extracts  from  the  correspondence  between  Washington  and  Reed  on 
this  unpleasant  subject,  because  the  facts  have  an  intimate  relation  with  events  yet  to  be  narrated. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

CRITICAL  SITUATION  OF  WASHINGTON'S  ARMY  —  BRITISH  PROCLAMATION  —  FAITH- 
FULNESS OF  G-OVERNOB  LIVINGSTON — RETREAT  TOWARD  PRINCETON  —  FLIGHT 
CONTINUED  TO  TRENTON WASHINGTON  URGES  LEE  TO  JOIN  HIM TARDI- 
NESS OF  THAT  OFFICER HIS  IMPERTINENCE  AND  DISOBEDIENCE WASH- 
INGTON REINFORCED TURNS  BACK  TOWARD  PRINCETON THE  MILITIA  COM- 
PLAINED    OF ADVANCE     OF     CORNWALLIS RETREAT     OF    THE     AMERICANS  — 

WASHINGTON    AND    HIS    ARMY    CROSS     THE    DELAWARE THE     ENEMY    FOILED 

CORRESPONDENCE     WITH     LEE HIS     CONTINUED     DISOBEDIENCE REINFORCE- 
MENTS   FROM    THE    NORTH APPROACH   OF  GATES CAPTURE    OF    GENERAL    LEE 

POSITION    OF    THE    TWO  ARMIES    ON    THE    DELAWARE PHILADELPHIA    TO    BE 

FORTIFIED FLIGHT  OF    THE    CONGRESS WASHINGTON  CREATED  DICTATOR. 

Washington  remained  at  Brunswick  until  the  first  of  December, 
using  every  effort  in  his  power  to  save  his  dissolving  army.  He 
looked  anxiously  for  reinforcements  from  Pennsylvania,  the  North, 
and  from  Lee,  but  the  latter  still  lingered,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  hear 
of  the  capture  of  "Washington  and  his  little  force,  or  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  himself.  Again  the  chief  wrote  to 
him,  informing  him  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  his  own 
impotency  to  confront  him,  saying:  "I  must  entreat  you  to  hasten 
your  march  as  much  as  possible,  as  your  arrival  may  be  too  late  to 
answer  any  valuable  purpose."  And  now,  again,  the  chief  implon  d 
Governor  Livingston  to  arouse  the  militia  of  New  Jersey,  if  possible, 
but  the  call  was  in  vain.  Utter  despondency  had  taken  possession 
of  men's  minds  in  that  state;  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  before  whose  vic- 
torious march  the  republican  troops  were  Hying,  went  forth  a  com- 
mand, by  proclamation.'11  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  all  per- 
sons whatsoever,  who  were  assembled  together  in  arms,  should 
disband  and  return  home  ;  and  all  congresses,  conventions,  commit- 

*  This  proclamation  of  the  brothers  Howe,  was  dated  November  30th,  1776. 
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tees  of  safety,  and  other  associations  hostile  to  his  majesty,  to  cease 
their  treasonable  doings  and  disperse.  With  these  commands 
pardon  and  protection  were  offered ;  and  many,  especially  men  of 
property,  regarding  the  republican  cause  as  hopeless,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  proposition. 

Governor  Livingston  was  powerless,  for  the  moment,  and  he 
could  give  Washington  his  warmest  sympathies  only.  These  were 
much,  in  that  dark  hour  of  trial,  and  the  heart  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  filled  with  grateful  emotions  when  that  patriot  wrote : 
"  I  can  easily  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  under  which  you 
labor,  particularly  of  one  for  which  the  public  can  make  no  allow- 
ance, because  your  prudence  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  will  not 
suffer  you  to  reveal  it  to  the  public;  an  instance  of  magnanimity 
superior,  perhaps,  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in  battle.  But  depend 
upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  the  impartial  world  will  do  you  ample  justice 
before  long.  May  God  support  you  under  that  fatigue,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  to  which  you  must  be  constantly  exposed." 

The  enemy  approached  the  Raritan  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
of  December,  and  Washington,  after  causing  the  end  of  the  bridge 
nearest  Brunswick  to  be  destroyed,  fled  with  his  army  toward 
Princeton,  leaving  Captain  Hamilton  to  plant  his  field-pieces  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  river,  to  check  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
cross,  it  bein^  fordable  at  that  time.  At  Princeton  he  left  more 
than  a  thousand  men,  in  two  divisions,  under  Lord  Stirling  and 
General  Adam  Stephen,  and  pushed  on  toward  Trenton  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army.  General  Stephen  had  been  second  in 
command  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  French  war,  under  Wash- 
ington, and  having  been  recently  appointed  a  brigadier,  by  Con- 
gress, he  was  now  in  the  field  with  a  detachment  of  troops  from 
the  Old  Dominion. 

The  fugitive  army  reached  Trenton  on  the  morning  of  the  second, 
and  Washington  immediately  ordered  the  removal  of  all  the  mili- 
tary and  other  stores  and  baggage,  over  the  Delaware,  and  pre- 
pared to  cross  with  his  little  army,  if  circumstances  should  require. 
There  he  again  wrote  to  Lee,  the  seventh  time,  urging  him  to  press 
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forward.  "The  sooner  you  can  join  me  with  your  division,"  he 
said,  "  the  sooner  the  service  will  be  benefited.  As  to  bringing  any 
troops  under  General  Heath,  I  can  not  consent  to  it.  The  posts 
they  are  at,  and  the  passes  through  the  Highlands,  being  of  the 
utmost  importance,  they  must  be  guarded  by  good  men."  To 
Congress  he  wrote,  on  the  same  day:  "I  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  General  Lee  since  the  twenty-sixth  of  last  month;  which 
surprises  me  not  a  little,  as  I  have  despatched  daily  expresses  to 
him,  desiring  to  know  when  I  might  look  for  him."  Congress  was 
as  much  in  the  dark  concerning  Lee  as  Washington  was,  and  on 
the  second  of  December,  they  instructed  a  committee  "  to  send  an 
express  to  General  Lee,  to  know  where  and  in  what  situation  he 
and  the  army  with  him  are." 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  Washington  received  a  letter  from 
Lee,  dated  at  Haverstraw.  He  had  just  crossed  the  Hudson,  and 
coolly  informed  his  chief,  that  having  heard  of  his  retreat  from 
Brunswick,  it  was  impossible  to  know  where  he  could  join  him ! 
"But."  he  added,  "although  I  should  not  be  able  to  join  you  at  all,  the 
service  which  I  can  render  you,  will,  I  hope,  be  full  as  efficacious." 
Then,  after  informing  him  that  he  should  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  from  the  North,  then  on  their  way  toward  Morris- 
town,  making  his  combined  force  five  thousand  in  number,  he  said  : 
"I  entreat  you  to  order  some  of  your  suite  to  take  out  of  the  way 
of  danger  my  favorite  mare,  which  is  at  that  Wilson's,  three  miles 
bej^ond  Princeton." 

What  consummate  impudence  and  heartlessness !  For  days  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  his  army  in  the  greatest  peril,  had  been 
beseeching  this  villain  (for  such  he  proved  to  be)  to  hasten  to  his 
aid;  and  now,  when  the  menaced  liberties  of  the  country  demanded 
every  effort,  every  sacrifice,  every  thought  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  espoused  the  cause,  this  adventurer  (who  refused  to  go 
into  the  contest  at  all,  unless  the  Congress  would  first  agree  to 
indemnify  him  for  any  loss  that  he  might  sustain  thereby),  asks  his 
chief  to  turn  aside  from  his  high  duty,  and  see  that  his  favorite 
mare  is  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy  !     And  only  three 
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days  afterward,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Cook,  of  Rhode  Island,  lie 
meanly  attempted  to  disparage  Washington,  by  general  reflections, 
saying :  "  Theory  joined  to  practice,  or  a  heaven-born  genius,  can 
alone,  constitute  a  general.  As  to  the  latter,  God  Almighty  in- 
dulges the  modern  world  very  rarely  with  the  spectacle ;  and  I  do 
not  know,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  he  has  been  more  profuse 
of  this  ethereal  spirit  to  the  Americans,  than  to  other  nations." 

The  enemy  loitered  so  long  at  Brunswick,  that  Washington  had 
ample  time  to  remove  his  baggage  and  stores  across  the  Delaware. 
On  the  fifth  of  December  he  informed  the  Congress  of  his  situation, 
and  being  in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  a  reinforcement  of 
fifteen  hundred  Pennsylvanians,  that  were  on  their  march,  under 
Mifflin,  he  said :  "  I  shall  now  face  about  with  such  troops  as  are 
here  fit  for  service,  and  march  back  to  Princeton,  and  there  govern 
myself  by  circumstances  and  the  movements  of  General  Lee.  At 
any  event,  the  enemy's  progress  may  be  retarded  by  this  means, 
if  they  intend  to  come  on,  and  the  people's  fears  in  some  measure 
quieted,  if  they  do  not."  He  then  complained  of  the  militia,  and 
charged  his  present  position  as  a  fugitive  before  the  enemy,  to  their 
tardiness  in  coming  to  his  support,  their  continual  desertions,  and 
their  refusal  to  stay  a  moment  when  enlistment  terms  expired ;  and 
he  took  this  fitting  occasion  again  to  urge  upon  the  Congress  the 
necessity  for  establishing  a  strong  standing  army ;  the  militia,  under 
the  short  enlistment  system,  he  said,  being  nothing  but  u  a  destruc- 
tive, expensive,  and  disorderly  mob." — "I  am  clear  in  the  opinion," 
he  said,  "  that  if  forty  thousand  men  had  been  kept  in  constant 
pay  since  the  first  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the  militia  had 
been  excused  from  doing  duty  during  that  period,  the  continent 
would  have  saved  money.  When  I  reflect  on  the  losses  we  have 
sustained  for  want  of  good  troops,  the  certainty  of  this  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt,  in  my  mind....  When  danger  is  a  little  removed 
from  them,  they  will  not  turn  out  at  all.  When  it  comes  home  to 
them,  the  well-affected,  instead  of  riving:  to  arms  to  defend  them- 
selves,  are  busily  employed  in  removing  their  families  and  effects, 

whilst  the  disaffected  are  concertino;  measures  to  make  their  sub- 
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mission,  and  spread  terror  and  dismay  all  around,  to  induce  others 
to  follow  their  example.  Daily  experience  and  abundant  proofs 
warrant  this  information."  He  assured  Congress  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  depend  upon  the  militia  another  year. 

Washington  sent  twelve  hundred  men,  on  the  fifth,  to  reinforce 
Lord  Stirling,  at  Princeton,  and  on  the  seventh  he  started  for  the 
same  place  himself,  with  the  residue  of  his  army.  On  the  way  he 
received,  first,  a  letter  from  General  Greene,  informing  him  thai 
Lee  was  "  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy ;"  and  then  an  express  from 
Lord  Stirling:,  with  the  startling  intelligence  that  Cornwallis  was 
within  three  miles  of  Princeton,  under  full  march.  That  officer, 
knowing  how  far  Lee  was  in  the  rear,  and  how  really  weak  was  the 
army  of  Washington,  had  made  a  forced  march  from  Brunswick, 
and  driven  Stirling  toward  Trenton.  Washington  immediately 
turned  back,  caused  boats  to  be  collected  from  all  quarters,  and 
sent  his  army  and  all  its  appointments  across  the  Delaware  to  the 
Pennsylvania  shore  during  the  night.  The  commander-in-chief  had 
crossed,  with  the  rearguard,  in  the  morning  (Sunday,  the  eighth  of 
December),  just  as  Cornwallis  came  down,  with  great  pomp  and 
parade  to  the  opposite  shore,  expecting  to  find  boats  sufficient  to 
transport  his  army  over,  and  enable  him  to  push  on  toward  Phila- 
delphia. A  march  to  the  federal  city  was  not  in  Howe's  plan  as 
late  as  his  despatch  to  the  ministry,  on  the  thirtieth  of  November, 
but  recent  events  had  caused  a  change  in  his  views. 

Washington  caused  all  the  boats  to  be  destroyed,  and  placing 
strong  guards  at  the  crossing-places  of  the  Delaware,  he  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Mr.  Berkeley's  summer-seat,  a  mile  from  the  river. 
There  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress,  informing  him  of  the 
retreat,  and  saying :  "  There  is  not  a  moment's  time  to  be  lost  in 
assembling  such  force  as  can  be  collected,  as  the  object  of  the 
enemy  can  not  now  be  doubted  in  the  smallest  degree.  Indeed,  I 
shall  be  out  in  my  conjecture,  for  it  is  only  conjecture,  if  the  late 
embarkation  at  New  York  is  not  for  Delaware  river,  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Howe, 
who,  I  am  informed  from  good  authority,  is  with  the  British  troops, 
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and  his  whole  force  upon  this  route."*  He  added :  "  I  have  no 
certain  intelligence  from  General  Lee,  although  I  have  sent  fre- 
quent expresses  to  him,  and  lately  Colonel  Humpton,  to  bring  me 
some  accurate  accounts  of  his  situation.  I  last  night  despatched 
another  gentleman  to  him,  Major  Hoops,  desiring  he  would  hasten 
his  march  to  the  Delaware,  in  which  I  would  provide  boats,  near  a 
place  called  Alexandria,  for  the  transportation  of  his  troops.  I  can 
not  account  for  the  slowness  of  his  march." 

Lee  soon  explained  this  problem.  In  his  reply  to  Washington's 
letter  by  Major  Hoops,  he  affected  to  be  shocked  to  hear  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  commander-in-chief's  forces;  yet  with  such 
information,  when  the  first  impulse  of  a  true  republican  would 
have  been  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  the  imperilled  little  army,  he 
had  the  effrontery  to  inform  his  chief,  virtually,  that  he  should  not 
obey  his  commands,  for  he  did  not  believe  Philadelphia  to  be  the 
object  of  the  enemy  at  present,  and  that  he  had  placed  himself  in 
a  position  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  This  appears  to  have  been 
his  fixed  purpose  ever  since  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  he  con- 
stantly watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  victorious  blow, 
independent  of  Washington,  by  which  laurels  would  be  stripped 
from  the  brow  of  the  chief,  and  placed  upon  his  own.  He  used 
every  plausible  means  to  strengthen  himself  and  keep  Washington 
weak ;  and  for  this  purpose,  when  informed  by  General  Heath,  that 
three  of  the  seven  regiments  detached  by  Gates  from  the  northern 
army  to  reinforce  the  commander-in-chief,  had  arrived  at  Peekskill, 
he  instantly  ordered  them  to  join  his  own  force  at  Morristown, 
instead  of  urging  them  to  press  forward  toward  the  Delaware.  "I 
am  in  hopes,"  he  said,  "to  reconquer  (if  I  may  so  express  myself) 
the  Jerseys.  It  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  before  my 
arrival."f 

On  the  tenth,  Washington  wrote  another  letter  to  Lee,  temperate 

*  Washington  had  received  information,  a  few  days  before,  that  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
British  vessels  had  gone  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  bound  for  the 
Delaware  river.  He  had  also  been  informed,  that  General  Howe  had  joined  the  British  army  at 
Brunswick  with  reinforcements. 

*  Letter  to  General  Heath,  December  9,  1776. 
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and  courteous  in  language,  but  more  urgent  in  tone.  "I  can  not 
but  request  and  entreat  you,"  he  said,  "and  this,  too,  by  the  advice 
of  all  the  general  officers  with  me,  to  march  and  join  me  with  your 
whole  force  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  utmost  exertions 
that  can  be  made,  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  save  Philadel- 
phia. Without  the  aid  of  your  force,  I  think  there  is  but  little  if 
any  prospect  of  doing  it....  Do  come  on;  your  arrival  may  be 
fortunate,  and,  if  it  can  be  effected  without  delay,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  preserving  a  city,  whose  loss  must  prove  of  the  most 
fatal  consequence  to  the  cause  of  America." 

But  Lee  still  lingered,  and  on  the  eleventh  he  wrote  from  Morris- 
town,  excusing  his  tardiness  by  the  plea  that  his  troops  had  been 
compelled  to  halt  two  clays  for  want  of  shoes;  and  he  actually 
proposed  to  cross  the  Brunswick  road,  athwart  the  path  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  a  forced  night's  march,  make  his  way  to  the  ferry 
above  Burlington,  where  boats  must  be  sent  up  from  Philadelphia 
to  convey  his  army  across.  Washington's  patience  was  now  ex- 
hausted, and  in  reply,  he  said :  "  I  am  much  surprised  that  you 
should  be  in  any  doubt  respecting  the  route  you  should  take,  after 
the  information  you  have  had  upon  that  head,  as  well  by  letter  as 
from  Major  Hoops,  who  was  despatched  for  the  purpose.  A  large 
number  of  boats  was  procured,  and  is  still  retained  at  Tinicum, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  facilitate  your  passage  across  the  Dela- 
ware. I  have  so  frequently  mentioned  our  situation,  and  the 
necessity  of  your  aid,  that  it  is  painful  to  me  add  a  word  more 
upon  the  subject."  He  then  directed  Lee  what  route  to  take, 
advised  him  of  the  movements  of  the  Congress,  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  directed  Philadelphia  to  be  defended  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity. Fortunately  for  the  republican  cause,  when  this  letter 
was  written  General  Lee  was  powerless  for  immediate  evil,  and  all 
of  his  ambitious  designs  were  frustrated. 

At  this  time  General  Gates  was  on  his  way  with  four  regiments 
from  the  north.  He  had  left  the  Hudson  at  Esopus,  and  crossed 
the  interior  of  the  country  along  the  valleys  of  the  Wallkill  and 
Minisink  to  eastern  New  Jersey.     When  just  within  its  borders,  on 
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the  eleventh  of  December,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  snow- 
storm in  a  valley,  and  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  information 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  belligerent  armies.  He  sent 
forward  Major  James  Wilkinson,  his  active  young  aid-de-camp,  in 
search  of  Washington  to  obtain  orders  respecting  his  march.  Wil- 
kinson soon  learned  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  crossed  the 
Delaware,  that  all  the  boats  were  destroyed,  and  that  he  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  reach  the  general's  quarters.  In  this  dilem- 
ma he  turned  toward  Morristown  to  consult  with  General  Lee,  the 
second  in  command  of  the  continental  army. 

Lee's  troops  were  at  Vealtown,  eight  miles  from  Morristown,  and 
he  had  taken  up  his  own  quarters  at  a  tavern  at  Baskingridge, 
three  miles  from  his  camp.  There,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourteenth,  Wilkinson  found  him  in  bed,  and  presented  to 
him  the  letter  of  Gates  to  Washington.  Lee,  after  some  hesitation, 
opened  and  read  it,  and  directing  Wilkinson  to  take  some  rest, 
slumbered  on  himself  until  eight  o'clock,  when  he  came  down,  as 
usual,  half-dressed,  dirty  in  appearance,  and  with  a  pair  of  old  slip- 
pers on  his  feet. 

After  inquiring  of  Wilkinson  concerning  affairs  in  the  north, 
Lee,  unmindful  of  his  relative  position  to  a  stripling  subaltern, 
commenced  an  ill-natured  tirade  against  the  officers  of  Washing- 
ton's  army,  and  strongly  condemned  almost  every  movement  of 
the  campaign.  After  a  late  breakfast,  he  proceeded  to  write  a 
letter  to  Gates,  in  the  same  censorious  spirit.  "The  ingenious 
manoeuvre  of  Fort  Washington,"  he  said,  "has  completely  un- 
hinged the  good  fabric  we  have  fyeen  building.  There  never  was 
so  damned  a  stroke ;  entre  nous,  a  certain  great  man  is  most  dam- 
nably deficient.  He  has  thrown  me  into  a  situation  where  I  have 
my  choice  of  difficulties;  if  I  stay  in  this  province  I  risk  myself 
and  army;  and  if  I  do  not  stay  the  province  is  lost  for  ever.... 
Our  counsels  have  been  weak  to  the  last  degree.  As  to  what 
relates  to  yourself,  if  you  think  you  can  be  in  time  to  aid  the 
general,  I  would  have  you,  by  all  means,  go.  You  will,  at  least, 
save  your  army." 
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Just  as  Lee  had  signed  this  letter.  Wilkinson,  who  stood  looking 
down  a  short  lane  from  a  window,  saw  a  troop  of  British  dragoons 
approaching  at  full  gallop.      They  were  commanded   by  Colonel 

Harcourt,  one  of  the  most  active  young  officers  in  the  British 
army.  Wilkinson  gave  the  alarm,  but  in  a  moment  the  careless 
guard,  who,  without  their  arms,  stood  warming  themselves  in  the 
sun  on  the  south  side  of  a  building  across  the  road,  were  dispersed, 
and  Lee's  quarters  were  surrounded.  A  few  minutes  afterward 
Lee  was  made  prisoner,  and  with  the  shout  that  announced  the 
achievement,  was  mingled  the  trumpet-note  of  recall  and  retreat, 
before  Sullivan  should  come  to  the  rescue.  So  sudden  wTas  the 
arrest,  and  so  quick  was  the  departure,  that  Lee,  mounted  on 
Wilkinson's  horse,  was  hurried  away  bareheaded,  with  nothing  but 
slippers  on  his  feet,  and  a  blanket-coat  on  his  back.  At  mid-day, 
the  booming  of  cannon  at  Brunswick  attested  the  joy  of  the  Brit- 
ish because  of  the  success  of  Harcourt. 

When  the  dragoons  had  departed,  Wilkinson  mounted  the  first 
horse  he  could  find,  and  hastened  to  Sullivan,  who  was  now  in 
general  command  of  Lee's  division,  and  was  on  his  inarch  toward 
Pluckemin.  He  communicated  to  him  the  facts  of  Lee's  capture, 
and  then  departed  to  join  Gates,  carrying  with  him  the  open  letter 
that  Lee  had  finished  at  the  moment  of  his  surprise.* 

The  British  were  very  jubilant  over  the  capture  of  General  Lee. 
Over-estimating  his  importance,  they  exclaimed :  "  We  have  taken 
the  American  Palladium !"  but  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  one  of  England's 
most  acute  diplomatists,  at  that  time,  who  knew  Lee  well,  said : 
"  He  is  the  worst  present  any  army  can  receive."  In  view  of  the 
recent  past,  Washington,  no  doubt,  felt  an  inward  satisfaction 
because  Lee  was  stripped  of  his  power  to  do  mischief;  but  public 
policy  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  conceal  his  feelings.  In  his 
official  letters  he  deplored  his  loss,  and  was  consistent  in  so  doing, 
for  the  recreancy  of  a  brave  and  skillful  officer  is  always  to  be 
deplored;  but  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  on  the  eighteenth,  he  was 
less  reserved.     "  Before  you  receive  this  letter,"  he  said,  "  you  will, 

*  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.,  100-106. 
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undoubtedly,  have  heard  of  the  captivity  of  General  Lee.  This 
is  an  additional  misfortune,  and  the  more  vexatious,  as  it  was  by 
his  own  folly  and  imprudence,  and  without  a  view  to  effect  any 
good  that  he  was  taken." 

There  were  many  who  regarded  the  circumstances  of  Lee's  cap- 
ture as  evidence  of  his  unfaithfulness  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused; 
for  his  conduct  during  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  had  excited 
distrust  of  his  fidelity  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
officers  of  the  army ;  while  others,  still  dazzled  by  his  lofty  preten- 
sions, mourned  over  his  captivity  as  a  public  calamity.  John 
Hancock,  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  and  other  leading  men 
were  alarmed.  The  latter,  in  a  letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  said : 
"  Since  the  captivity  of  General  Lee,  a  distrust  has  crept  in  among 
the  troops  of  the  abilities  of  some  of  our  general  officers  high  in 
command.  They  expect  nothing  now  from  heaven-taught  and 
book-taught  generals." — "I  am  afraid  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt," 
wrote  John  Hancock  to  Robert  Morris,  "  as  he  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  idol  of  the  officers,  and  possessed  still  more  the  confidence 
of  the  soldiery."  And  Trumbull,  Gates's  adjutant-general,  after 
deploring  the  condition  of  affairs,  said :  "New  York  and  New 
Jersey  totally  lost  except  the  backwoods ;  the  army  inferior,  and 
at  the  same  time,  when  most  wanted,  deprived  of  the  best,  almost 
the  only,  officer  who  could  rescue  them  from  a  situation  so  nigh 
desperate." 

Wilkinson,  who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  Gates  (Lee's  inti- 
mate friend  and  admirer),  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  who  was  privy  to  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Gates,  Lee,  and  others,  a  year  later,  to  deprive  Washing- 
ton of  the  supreme  command,  mentions,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  the 
prevalence  of  suspicions  of  Lee's  fidelity;  and  a  British  soldier 
wrote :  "  It  was  an  aggravation  of  the  misfortune  to  lose  him  under 
such  circumstances,  which  favored  an  opinion  that,  despairing  of 
the  American  cause,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner."* 
The  circumstances  certainly  did  favor  such  an  opinion.     His  dis- 

*  Journal  of  Occurrences,  &c,  by  R.  Lamb,  page  130. 
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tance  from  camp  with  only  a  few  followers,  and  the  directness  with 
which  Hareourt  came  to  his  quarters  from  Brunswick,  were  strongly 
suspicious  circumstances.  It  was  asserted  and  believed  at  the  time, 
that  the  information  of  Lee's  position,  and  the  guidance  thereto, 
was  the  work  of  a  tory,  but  subsequent  testimony  proved  that 
Hareourt  compelled  a  whig,  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Baskingridge, 
to  sh  }w  him  the  way  to  White's  tavern,  where  Lee  was  quartered. 
And  the  light  of  more  recent  revelations,  which  we  shall  hereafter 
cite,  leaves  us  little  reason  for  doubting  that  Lee  became  a  willing 
captive. 

Wilkinson,  who  believed  Lee's  motives  in  disobeying  Washing- 
ton's orders  to  have  been  patriotic,  "  though  intimately  connected 
with  sinister  ambition,"  was  of  opinion  that,  in  the  moment  of  his 
capture,  he  meditated  a  stroke  against  the  enemy,  "  which,  in  its 
consequences,  would  have  depressed  General  Washington,  elevated 
himself,  and  immediately  served  the  cause  of  the  United  States."* 
He  also  tells  us  that  a  rumor  then  prevaled,  that  a  motion  had 
actually  been  made  in  Congress  tending  to  supersede  Washington, 
and  that,  had  Lee' struck  a  successful  blow  before  the  battle  at 
Trenton,  he  would  have  been  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
continental  army.  In  view  of  this  contingency,  how  providential, 
whether  it  was  voluntary  or  involuntary,  was  the  capture  of  Lee ! 

Let  us  now  consider  events  on  the  Delaware. 

Cornwallis  was  disappointed  on  his  arrival  at  Trenton,  by  not 
finding  boats  for  the  passage  of  his  army,  and  after  making  one  or 
two  movements  indicative  of  his-  intention  to  cross  at  some  eligible 
place,  he  gave  up  the  pursuit.  He  looked  with  so  much  contempt 
upon  the  broken  army  of  Washington,  and  was  so  confident  that  he 
could  go  forward  and  capture  the  federal  city  at  any  time,  that  he 
resolved  to  wait  for  the  frost  to  lay  a  bridge  of  ice  over  the  Dela- 
ware, sufficiently  strong  for  the  passage  of  his  troops.  That  con- 
fidence in  the  future  made  him  careless,  and  he  stationed  his  forces 
in  detachments,  over  quite  an  extent  of  country,  in  a  manner  not 
creditable  to   his  sagacity  or  military  skill.     The   German  troops 

*  Memoirs,  i.,  107. 
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were  cantoned  at  Trenton  and  Bordentown,  and  other  detach- 
ments were  stationed  at  Burlington,  Mount  Holly,  and  Black  Horse, 
while  the  main  British  army,  with  the  military  stores,  remained  at 
Brunswick.  Having  made  this  disposition  of  his  forces,  Cornwallis 
returned  to  New  York,  and  prepared  to  sail  for  England  on  leave 
of  absence,  believing  the  rebellion  to  be  virtually  at  an  end. 

Washington's  entire  army,  at  this  time,  including  reinforcements, 
did  not  exceed  five  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Two  thousand 
of  these  were  from  Pennsylvania,  and  one  thousand  were  New 
Jersey  militia.  Lee's  division,  under  Sullivan,  and  the  detachment 
led  by  Gates,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  every  hour  the  peril  that 
menaced  the  broken  army  increased.  December  frosts  were  rap- 
idly preparing  the  ice  bridge  for  the  invaders ;  and  at  that  moment 
intelligence  came,  that  a  British  fleet,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  had 
entered  Narraganset  bay,  blockaded  the  little  squadron  of  Commo- 
dore Hopkins,  and  placed  Rhode  Island  under  the  iron  heel  of 
ministerial  rule.  The  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  credit  of 
the  federal  legislature  had  utterly  failed,  distrust  in  Congress  and 
in  the  army  everywhere  prevailed,  and  the  sun  of  Liberty  in 
America  appeared  to  be  going  down  amid  the  dark  clouds  of  hope- 
less despair. 

Yet  Washing-ton  was  undaunted.  His  faith  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph  of  the  American  arms  seemed  never  to  have  burned  with 
a  brighter  and  steadier  light,  than  at  this  dark  moment.  "  Under 
a  full  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,"  he  said  to  his  brother, 
"  I  can  not  entertain  an  idea  that  it  will  finally  sink,  though  it  may 
remain  for  some  time  under  a  cloud."  When  asked  what  he  would 
do  if  Philadelphia  should  be  taken,  he  replied :  "  We  will  retreat 
beyond  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  thence,  if  necessary,  to  the 
Allegany  mountains.  Numbers  will  there  repair  to  us  for  safety, 
and  we  will  try  a  predatory  war.  If  overpowered,  we  must  cross 
the  Alleganies."  While  there  was  the  shadow  of  an  army  in  the 
field,  while  Congress  maintained  its  sittings  and  unity,  while  a  sin- 
gle ray  of  hope  for  success  remained,  no  thought  of  abandoning 
the  righteous  cause  was  harbored  in  the  mind  of  that  truly  great 
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man.  Already,  in  the  very  darkest  hour,  he  had  conceived  the 
masterly  stroke  of  military  skill  which  presently  brought  forth 
such  a  radiant  spark  of  hope  and  joy  upon  the  frozen  banks  of  the 
Delaware.* 

But  the  Congress  did  not  maintain  their  sittings.  They  were 
compelled  to  fly  from  approaching  danger.  As  soon  as  Washington 
had  crossed  the  Delaware,  he  despatched  General  Putnam  to  Phila- 
delphia to  take  the  chief  command  there,  and,  with  Mifflin,  to  con- 
struct defensive  fortifications  at  different  points  around  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  large  numbers  packed 
up  their  effects  and  fled  to  the  interior.  The  Congress  likewise 
became  nervous.  Fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for  the  most  ener- 
getic action,  they  put  forth  all  their  powers.  They  sent  out  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  people,  commenced  a  thorough  organization 
of  the  army,  according  to  the  general  plan  arranged  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief  upon  Harlem  heights, 
and  authorized  a  loan  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  at  four  per  cent, 
interest. 

The  impending  danger  finally  became  so  imminent,  that  the 
Congress,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  Generals  Putnam  and  Mifflin, 
adjourned,  on  the  twelfth,  to  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  where  they 
reassembled  on  the  twentieth.  They  wisely  invested  General  Put- 
nam with  almost  unlimited  power  in  Philadelphia,  placing  under 
his  control  all  the  munitions  of  war  in  the  city,  and  also  authorizing 
him  to  employ  all  the  private  armed-vessels  in  that  harbor  for  the 
defence  of  the  town.  They  afterward  appointed  a  committee,  with 
powers  to  execute  such  business  in  behalf  of  Congress,  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  might  be  found  proper  and  necessary.-]-  Wiser  than  all 
was  their  resolution,  on  the  day  of  adjournment,  "  that  until  the 
Congress  shall  otherwise  order,  General  Washington  be  possessed 
of  full  power  to  order  and  direct  all  things  relative  to  the  depart- 
ment and  the  operations  of  war."| 

*  Lee's  Letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  December  14,  1776.     Sparks's  Writings,  &c,  iv.,  219. 
t  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  and  George  Walton  composed  that  committee. 
X  Journal  of  Congress,  December  12,  1776. 
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Clothed  with  this  power,  the  commander-in-chief  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  recruit  three  battalions  of  artillery,  and  recommended 
the  Congress  to  appoint  Colonel  Knox  to  the  general  command  of 
this  important  branch  of  the  service,  with  the  commission  of  briga- 
dier. He  also  promised  an  augmentation  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
upon  the  pay  of  those  whose  terms  of  enlistment  were  about  to 
expire,  and  also  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  to  the  men  for  six  week's 
service." 

In  a  letter  to  Congress  on  the  twentieth,  Washington  justified 
these  arrangements  by  referring  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
which,  he  said,  "  admit  of  no  delay,  either  in  the  council  or  in  the 
field."  It  was  not  a  time,  he  said,  "  to  stand  upon  expense ;"  nor 
would  it  answer  to  refer  every  matter  whose  utility  was  self-evident, 
to  the  Congress  sitting  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, for  the  delay  would  frequently  defeat  the  object  in  view.  "It 
may  be  said,"  he  remarked,  "  that  this  is  an  application  for  powers 
that  are  too  dangerous  to  be  intrusted.  I  can  only  add,  that  des- 
perate diseases  require  desperate  remedies;  and  I  with  truth 
declare,  that  I  have  no  lust  after  power,  but  I  wish,  with  as  much 
fervency  as  any  man  upon  this  wide-extended  continent,  for  an 
opportunity  of  turning  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare."  Then, 
after  assuring  the  Congress  that  if  any  good  officers  should  "  offer 
to  raise  men  upon  continental  pay  and  establishment,"  in  that 
quarter,  he  should  encourage  them  to  do  so,  and  regiment  them 
when  they  had  done  it,  he  added :  "  If  Congress  disapprove  of  this 
proceeding,  they  will  please  to  signify  it,  as  I  mean  it  for  the  best. 
It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  going  a  good  deal  out  of  the  line  of  my 
duty  to  adopt  these  measures,  or  to  advise  thus  freely.  A  charac- 
ter to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty 
at  stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  excuse." 

The  changed  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  the  tried  skill  and  integ- 
rity of  the  commander-in-chief,  had  caused  that  extreme  jealousy  of 
military  power  which  marked  the  course  of  the  Congress  in  its  earlier 
days,  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  a  wise  policy,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  that  body,  by  the  delegation  of  definite  powers,  created 
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Washington  a  military  dictator  for  six  months*  His  credentials 
to  that  effect  were  transmitted  to  him  on  the  thirty-first,  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Congress,  in  Philadelphia,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  in  which  they  remarked :  "  Happy  is  it  for  this  country, 
that  the  general  of  their  forces  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the 
most  unlimited  power,  and  neither  personal  security,  liberty,  nor 
property  be  in  the  least  degree  endangered  thereby." 

*  The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  reported  by  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  army, 
were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  : — 

"  This  Congress,  having  maturely  considered  the  present  crisis  ;  and  having  perfect  reliance  on  the 
wisdom,  vigor,  and  uprightness  of  General  Washington,  do  hereby — 

"Resolve,  That  General  Washington  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  vested  with  full,  ample,  and  com- 
plete powers  to  raise  and  collect  together,  in  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  manner,  from  any  or  all 
of  these  United  States,  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition  to  those  already  voted  by  Con- 
gress; to  appoint  officers  for  the  said  battalions  of  infantry;  to  raise,  officer,  and  equip  three  thou- 
sand light-horse,  three  regiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  payj 
to  apply  to  any  of  the  states  for  such  aid  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  think  necessary;  to  form  Buch 
magazines  of  provisions,  and  in  such  places  as  he  shall  think  proper;  to  displace  and  appoint  all 
officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  every  other  department  in 
the  American  armies ;  to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may  want  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same ;  to  arrest  and  confine 
persons  who  refuse  to  take  the  continental  currency,  or  are  otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American 
cause,  and  return  to  the  states  of  which  they  are  citizens,  their  names,  and  the  nature  of  their 
offences,  together  with  the  witnesses  to  prove  them : 

"  That  the  foregoing  powers  be  vested  in  General  Washington,  for  and  during  the  term  of  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by  Congress." — Journal  of  Congress,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1776. 
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Washington's  wisdom  in  promising  increased  pay  and  bounties  for 
the  soldiers,  was  immediately  apparent.  The  cohesion  of  personal 
interest  kept  the  dissolving  army  together  for  a  time.  The  militia 
of  Pennsylvania,  animated  also  by  the  eloquent  voice  of  Mifflin, 
began  to  turn  out  freely ;  and,  on  the  twenty-first  of  December, 
the  troops  under  Generals  Gates  and  Sullivan  arrived.  The  latter 
officer  had  taken  the  route  suggested  to  Lee  by  Washington,  while 
Gates's  division,  led  by  General  Arnold,  crossed  the  Delaware  at 
Easton. 

The  army  under  Washington,  before  the  arrival  of  these  troops, 
did  not  number  five  thousand  effective  men ;  and  this  force,  within 
ten  days,  unless  some  extraordinary  efforts  were  used,  would  be 
reduced  to  fourteen  hundred  men,  by  the  expiration  of  enlistment 
terms.  Nor  did  the  arrival  of  about  three  thousand  men  under 
Sullivan,  twelve  hundred  under  Gates,  and  eighteen  hundred  Penn- 
sylvania militia  under  General  John  Cadwalacler,  though  timely 
and  important,  greatly  diminish  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
commander-in-chief  was  surrounded.  The  term  of  enlistment  of 
most  of  them  was  nearly  expired,  and  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  many,  even  with  the  additional  inducements  before  them, 
would  remain.     To  these  considerations  was  added   the  defection 
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of  many  early  friends  of  the  cause  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere, 
which  presented  one  of  the  most  alarming  aspects  for  the  future, 
and  in  a  measure  disturbed  the  faith  of  the  great  leader.  "  Bad  as 
our  prospects  are,"  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  on  Christmas  day, 
"I  should  not'have  the  least  doubt  of  success  in  the  end,  did  not 
the  late  treachery  and  defection  of  those  who  stood  foremost  in  the 
opposition,  while  fortune  smiled  upon  us,  make  me  fearful  that 
many  more  would  follow  their  example ;  who,  by  using  their 
influence  with  some,  and  working  upon  the  fears  of  others,  may 
extend  the  circle  so  as  to  take  in  whole  towns,  counties,  nay  prov- 
inces. Of  this  we  have  a  recent  instance  in  New  Jersey;  and  I 
wish  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  may  not  be  ready  to  receive  the 
yoke."* 

No  wonder,  then,  as  his  contemporaries  affirm,  that  Washington 
was  never  seen  to  smile  at  that  time.  Crushing  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities were  pressing  upon  him  with  fearful  weight.  "I  saw  him 
at  that  gloomy  period,"  says  Wilkinson;  "dined  with  him,  and 
attentively  marked  his  aspect;  always  grave  and  thoughtful,  he 
appeared,  at  that  time,  pensive  and  solemn  in  the  extreme."-]-  Yet 
that  pensiveness  and  solemnity  were  no  indications  of  a  desponding 
soul.  They  were  the  insignia  that  marked  a  mighty  and  hopeful 
spirit,  struggling  with  great  difficulties,  and  considering  great  pur- 
poses. The  chief  knew  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  troops  and  revive  the  hopes  of  the  people,  must  be 
done  quickly ;  and,  at  that  time,  his  plan  for  attacking  the  British 
cantonments  on  the  Delaware  was  matured  and  on  the  eve  of  exe- 
cution. 

*  Among  the  prominent  men  who  had  espoused  the  republican  cause  at  the  commencement,  and 
now  abandoned  it,  was  Tucker,  president  of  the  late  New  Jersey  convention,  which  had  approved 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  formed  the  state  constitution.  He  took  a  British  protec- 
tion -when  the  proclamation  of  the  brothers  Howe  went  forth.  For  ten  days  after  the  issue  of  that 
document  two  or  three  hundred  persons  in  New  Jersey  daily  sought  pardon  and  protection.  Allen 
and  Galloway,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  lately  been  delegates  in  the  continental  Congress,  also 
deserted  the  cause  at  this  time  ;  and  the  fear  of  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  (who  were  nearly  all 
tories),  in  Philadelphia,  caused  Putnam  and  Mifflin  to  so  strenuously  advise  Congress  to  remove  to 
Baltimore.  In  Delaware  and  Maryland  the  number  of  the  disaffected  was  very  large,  for  the  speedy 
triumph  of  the  mother-country  seemed  certain.  The  timid,  especially  men  of  property,  took  this 
favorable  opportunity  to  keep  themselves  from  harm. 

t  Memoirs,  i.,  123. 
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Even  at  that  hour,  when  all  selfish  feelings  should  have  stood 
abashed  before  a  comprehensive  patriotism,  another  general  officer, 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  Lee,  an  adventurer  likewise,  but  pos- 
sessed of  less  genius  and  more  discretion  than  his  now  captive 
friend,  was  seeking  to  despoil  Washington  of  his  official  honors, 
that  he  might  wear  them  himself.  That  officer  was  General  Gates, 
whose  arrogant  assumption  of  rank  over  General  Schuyler  in  the 
northern  department,  and  whose  insolent  bearing  toward  Washing- 
ton, we  have  already  noticed. 

On  the  arrival  of  Gates  at  Washington's  camp,  the  commander- 
in-chief  freely  communicated  to  him  his  plans  for  attacking  the 
Hessians  on  the  Delaware,  expecting  to  receive  his  approval  and 
hearty  co-operation ;  but  to  his  surprise,  Gates  pleaded  sickness, 
and  asked  leave  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia.  The  request  was 
granted,  but  at  the  same  time,  Washington  urged  Gates  to  stop  at 
Bristol  on  his  way,  where  Cadwalader,  associated  with  Colonel 
Reed,  was  in  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  recruits,  and  about 
five  hundred  Rhode  Island  troops  which  had  formed  a  part  of 
Lee's  division.  These  were  charged  with  the  service  of  keeping  a 
vigilant  watch  over  the  movements  of  Count  Donop  and  his  Hes- 
sians on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Delaware ;  and  as  some  questions 
of  etiquette  might  arise  among  the  continental  colonels,  concerning 
the  chief  command  there,  Washington  desired  Gates  to  adjust 
them,  by  having  it  understod  that  Cadwalader  was  acting  as  briga- 
dier, and  was  to  be  obeyed  as  the  chief  officer.  But  Gates,  appar- 
ently acquiescing  for  the  moment,  had  other  views,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He  took  quar- 
ters at  Newtown,  where  he  remained  until  the  twenty-fourth,  and 
then  started  for  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  Major  Wilkinson. 
On  the  way  he  criticised  the  plans  of  Washington  in  a  spirit  akin 
to  that  of  Lee.  Like  that  officer,  he  was  impatient  of  subordinate 
station,  and  was  now  actually  on  his  way  to  Baltimore,  to  propose 
measures  to  Congress  for  the  formation  of  an  army  below  the 
Susquehanna,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  have  an  independent  com- 
mand.     He    partially    revealed    his    schemes    to    Wilkinson,    who, 
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refusing  to  accompany  him  further  than  Philadelphia,  returned  to 
camp,  bearing  a  letter  from  Gates  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

Washington  resolved  to  attack  the  British  posts  on  the  Delaware 
at  the  same  instant,  and  Christmas  night  was  chosen  as  the  most 
favorable  time  to  cross  the  river  and  fall  upon  the  Hessians,  because 
the  Germans,  being  habitual  revellers  on  that  festival,  would  be  off 
their  guard,  and  more  liable  to  a  surprise.  Washington's  effective 
force,  at  that  time,  was  less  than  six  thousand  men.  His  head- 
quarters on  the  twenty-fourth,  were  at  Newtown,  a  little  northeast 
from  Bristol,  where  lay  the  main  body  of  his  army,  with  Greene 
and  other  general  officers  in  command.  Cadwalader,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  at  Bristol  with  one  division  of  the  Pennsjdvania  recruits, 
and  General  Irvine  was  stationed  with  the  other  division  at  Trenton 
falls,  a  little  below  (opposite)  that  village. 

The  projected  attack  was  as  follows:  Washington,  with  a  con- 
siderable force  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  M'Conkey's  ferry  (now 
Taylorsville)  eight  or  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  march  down,  and 
before  daylight  attack  Colonel  Ralle,  who  lay  there  with  fifteen 
hundred  Hessians,  a  troop  of  light-horse,  and  some  chasseurs.  At 
the  same  time  General  Irvine  was  to  cross  at  the  ferry,  a  mile  below 
Trenkm,  and  secure  the  bridge  over  the  Assumpink,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  village,  to  cut  off  Ralle's  retreat;  and  General  Putnam, 
with  some  of  his  troops  in  Philadelphia,  and  General  Cadwalader 
at  Bristol,  were  to  cross  at  the  same  time,  and  attack  the  canton- 
ment of  Donop  at  Bordentown  and  the  posts  below  Burlington. 
Despatches  were  accordingly  sent  to  these  several  commanders,  to 
cross  the  Delaware  in  time,  on  Christmas  night,  to  be  ready  for  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  following  morning,  at  five  o'clock.  The 
tories  in  Philadelphia,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  a  speerty  entrance 
of  the  British  troops  into  their  city,  showed  such  evident  signs  of 
insurrection,  that  Putnam  could  not  fully  co-operate  in  the  plan, 
but  sent  Colonel  Griffith,  his  adjutant-general,  into  New  Jersey, 
with  five  or  six  hundred  Pennsylvania  militia,  to  act  in  concert 
with  Cadwalader. 

These  preparations  were  made  with  great  secrecy,  and  the  active 
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Colonel  Reed  was  Washington's  chief  instrument  in  arranging  the 
details  of  the  plan  of  operations  below  Trenton.  As  early  as  the 
twenty-second,  Reed  had  written  to  the  commander-in-chief  from 
Bristol,  giving  him  full  information  of  events  below,  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  attack  upon  Griffin,  who  was  at  Mount  Holl}r, 
and  suggesting  a  simultaneous  blow  upon  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 
Washington  immediately  s'ent  for  Reed,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  general  outlines  of  his  plan.  The  adjutant-general  hastened 
back  to  Bristol,  to  assist  in  arranging  the  intended  movements 
below,  and  to  carry  out  some  plan  of  immediate  operations.  The 
next  morning  he  received  a  hurried  letter  from  his  chief,  whose 
contents  betrayed  the  writer's  anxiety  of  mind.  "  The  bearer  is 
sent  down,"  he  said,  "to  know  whether  your  plan  was  attempted 
last  night,  and  if  not,  to  inform  you  that  Christmas  day,  at  night, 
one  hour  before  day,  is  the  time  fixed  upon  for  our  attempt  on 
Trenton.  For  Heaven's  sake,  keep  this  to  yourself,  as  the  discovery 
of  it  may  prove  fatal  to  us ;  our  numbers,  sorry  am  I  to  say,  being 
less  than  I  had  any  conception  of;  but  necessity,  dire  necessity, 
will,  nay  must,  justify  an  attack.  Prepare,  and  in  concert  with 
Griffin,  attack  as  many  of  their  posts  as  you  possibly  can  with  a 
prospect  of  success ;  the  more  we  can  attack  at  the  same  instant, 
the  more  confusion  we  shall  spread,  and  the  greater  good  will  result 
from  it."  In  a  postscript,  he  added:  "I  have  ordered  our  men  to 
be  provided  with  three  days'  provisions  ready  cooked,  with  which, 
and  their  blankets,  they  are  to  march ;  for  if  we  are  successful, 
which  Heaven  grant,  and  the  circumstances  favor,  we  may  push  on 
I  shall  direct  every  ferry  and  ford  to  be  well  guarded,  and  not  a 
soul  suffered  to  pass  without  an  officer's  going  clown  with  a  permit. 
Do  the  same  with  you."* 

A  cold  storm  was  gathering  in  the  heavens  toward  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-fifth,  while  Washington's  troops,  chiefly  New  England 
battalions,  twenty-four  hundred-  strong,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, were  slowly  marching  toward  M'Conkey's  ferry,  led  by  Gen- 

*  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.,  125.  This  letter  was  directed  to  Colonel  Reed,  or  in  his  absence, 
to  General  Cadwalader  "only." 
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eral  St.  Clair,  and  followed  by  the  chief,  and  Generals  Greene 
Sullivan,  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  Stephen.  Toward  sunset  they 
paraded  near  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  chosen  crossing- 
place,  with  the  expectation  of  reaching  the  opposite  shore  by  mid- 
night. But  there  were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  mild 
weather  that  had  prevailed  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  providentially 
delaying  the  preparation  of  the  ice-bridge  for  which  the  British 
were  waiting,  had  suddenly  terminated,  and  the  severe  frosts  of 
twenty-four  hours  had  so  filled  the  stream  with  floating  ice,  that  at 
first  a  passage  seemed  impossible.  But  all  misgivings  were  laid 
aside,  and  at  sunset  the  embarkation  in  boats  and  batteaux  com- 
menced, under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Glover  and  his  fishermen- 
soldiers  of  Marblehead  —  those  noble  patriots  who  so  efficiently 
assisted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Long  Island,  nearly 
four  months  before.  The  wind  was  high  and  the  current  strong ; 
and  as  the  night  closed  in,  a  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  commenced, 
and  the  darkness  became  intense. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  Washington,  whip  in  hand,  was 
about  to  mount  his  horse  to  superintend  the  embarkation,  that 
"Wilkinson,  bearing  the  letter  from  Gates,  reached  the  presence  of 
his  chief.  He  had  traced  the  route  of  the  army  from  Newtown 
without  difficulty,  "  as  there  was  a  little  snow  upon  the  ground, 
which  was  tinged  here  and  there  with  blood  from  the  feet  of  the 
men  who  wore  broken  shoes,"  and  overtook  his  brigade  neai 
M'Conkey's  ferry,  at  dusk.  He  at  once  sought  the  quarters  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  presented  the  letter  of  Gates.  "Before 
receiving  it,"  says  Wilkinson,  "  he  exclaimed  with  solemnity : 
'What  a  time  is  this  to  hand  me  letters!'  I  answered,  that  I  had 
been  charged  with  it  by  General  Gates.  '  By  General  Gates! 
Where  is  he?' — 'I  left  him  this  morning  in  Philadelphia.' — 'What 
was  he  doing  there  ?' — '  I  understood  him  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Congress.'  He  earnestly  repeated — 'On  his  way  to  Congress!' 
then  broke  the  seal,  and  I  made  my  bow  and  joined  General  St. 
Clair  on  the  bank  of*  the  river."* 

*  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.,  127.     General  St.  Clair,  no  doubt,  had  some  suspicion  of  the  designs 
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This  was  one  of  the  incipient  steps  taken  by  Gates  in  that  cabal, 
in  which,  a  few  months  later,  he  was  a  conspicuous  actor  in  efforts 
to  remove  his  chief  from  supreme  command ;  yet  Washington, 
with  sufficient  cause  for  distrust,  seems  to  have  been  too  generous 
and  confiding  to  indulge  a  suspicion  of  Gates's  duplicity  and  in- 
gratitude. 

Nearly  all  night  long  did  Glover's  men  battle  with  the  ice,  the 
current,  and  the  tempest,  in  ferrying  oyer  the  troops.  Washington 
and  his  staff  crossed  before  midnight,  and  on  the  dreary  eastern 
shore  of  the  Delaware,  with  a  black  forest  in  the  background,  he 
stood  for  a  long  time  watching,  with  intense  anxiet}',  the  perilous 
movement,  especially  of  the  artillery,  for  on  that  strong  arm  of  the 
service  he  much  depended  in  the  enterprise  before  him.  These, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Knox  (whose  powerful  voice  could 
be  distinctly  heard  on  both  shores  above  the  tumult  of  armed  men, 
the  clashing  of  vessels  in  the  gloom,  the  grinding  of  the  ice,  and 
the  howling  of  the  tempest),  were  safely  landed  by  three  o'clock, 
and  at  four  the  whole  army  were  ready  for  marching.  Trenton, 
where  the  enemy  lay,  was  almost  nine  miles  distant.  Daylight 
would  come  too  soon  for  a  surprise,  and  it  would  also  too  soon 
discover  a  retreat,  that  could  not  be  made  without  the  greatest 
danger.  So  Washington  resolved  to  push  on  to  the  attack,  and  risk 
an  open  battle  rather  than  such  a  retreat. 

Washington  separated  his  troops  into  two  divisions,  one  to  march 
by  the  lower  or  river  road,  that  entered  Trenton  on  the  west,  and 
the  other  by  the  upper  or  Pennington  road,  that  entered  on  the 
north,  the  distance  by  each  being  about  the  same.  It  was  de- 
signed to  have  the  two  divisions  fall  upon  the  enemy  simultaneously 
at  these  points.  To  insure  this  result,  as  far  as  note  of  time  could 
do  it,  Washington  gave  orders  that  every  officer's  watch  should  be 
set  by  his,  and  the  moment  of  attack  was  fixed.*     Greene  led  the 

of  Gates;  for  when  Wilkinson  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  accompany  that  officer  to  Philadelphia, 
St.  Clair  observed  that  he  should  have  no  objection  if  he  did  not  think  it  interested  his  (Wilkinson's) 
honor,  at  that  time,  to  remain  with  the  brigade. 

*  I  have  before  me  an  interesting  letter  (MS.),  descriptive  of  events  at  this  time,  written  by  the 
distinguished  General  William  Hull  (then  a  captain  in  the  Connecticut  line)  to  the  Honorable 
Andrew  Adams,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  which  this  fact  is  mentioned. 
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column  that  took  the  upper  road,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  Generals  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  Stephen.  Sulli- 
van led  the  other  division  along  the  river  road,  with  Stark's  New 
Hampshire  regiment  in  advance. 

Some  traitorous  republican  had  revealed  "Washington's  secret  to 
the  enemy  the  day  before,  and  General  Grant,  at  Princeton,  gave 
Colonel  Ralle  timely  warning  of  the  intended  attack.  The  exact 
time  was  mentioned,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  assault  was  to 
be  made  by  a  detachment  under  Lord  Stirling.  Ralle  w^as,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  alert.  At  dusk,  the  very  time  when  the  Americans 
were  battling  with  storm  and  flood,  a  small  company  of  republicans 
(an  advance  party  returning  from  the  Jerseys  to  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  Colonel  Reed*)  emerged  from  the  wroods  near  Trenton, 
attacked  a  Hessian  picket,  and  immediately  retired.  This  firing 
aroused  the  garrison,  and  all  flew  to  arms.  Ralle  visited  the  outpost 
that  had  been  attacked  and  found  alarm  and  confusion  prevailing, 
and  six  men  wounded.  With  two  field-pieces  he  traversed  the 
woods  in  the  vicinity,  and  made  the  rounds  of  the  outposts ;  but 
seeing  and  hearing  nothing,  and  finding  all  quiet  he  returned. 
Believing  this  to  have  been  the  meditated  attack,  and  regarding 
the  whole  affair  with  contempt,  Ralle  ordered  his  troops  back  to 
their  quarters,  with  assurances  of  safety,  and  all  slept  carelessly 
without  their  arms,  in  fancied  security."]" 

Washington  gave  orders  that  the  twTo  divisions,  on  arriving  at 
Trenton,  should  simultaneously  force  the  outer  guards  and  rush 
into  the  town,  before  the  enemy  could  have  time  to  form.  The 
march  was* so  well  conducted  that  the  advance  of  both  divisions 
encountered  the  enemy's  pickets  at  the  same  time.  That  of 
Greene  was  led  by  Captain  William  Washington,  who  afterward 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  South, 
seconded  by  Lieutenant  Monroe,  who,  forty  years  later,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  of  Sullivan  wras  led  by  Colonel 
Stark,  the  gallant  hero  of  Bennington  eight  months  afterward. 

*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Reed,  i.,  277. 

t  Manuscript  Hessian  Journals,  cited  by  Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  iii.,  479. 
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Although  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  attack  was  a 
complete  surprise,  for  the  falling  snow  had  so  deadened  the  noise 
of  tramping  feet,  and  the  rumbling  of  cannon-carriage  wheels,  that 
the  enemy  had  no  warning  of  their  approach.  The  storm  was  so 
severe  that  no  one  was  abroad  to  observe  or  give  intelligence ;  and 
the  garrison  were  first  certified  of  their  peril  by  the  fugitive 
pickets,  who,  closely  pursued  by  the  Americans,  fled  into  the  town, 
firing  from  behind  houses,  trees,  and  fences  on  the  way.  The 
Hessian  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  trumpets  of  the  light-horse- 
men brayed  out  the  alarm;  but  before  Colonel  Ralle,  who  had 
been  supping,  and  wine-drinking,  and  card-playing,  at  the  house  of 
a  tory  all  night,  could  fly  to  his  quarters,  mount  his  horse,  and 
proceed  to  form  his  scattered  soldiery  in  efficient  order  for  battle, 
the  Americans  were  driving  his  troops  before  them,  like  chaff  before 
the  wind. 

Part  of  Greene's  division  had  pushed  down  King  (now  Warren) 
street,  and  part  down  Queen  (now  Greene)  street,  while  Sullivan's 
came  in  by  Front  and  Second  streets.  The  enemy  were  thus 
hemmed  in  by  the  Assumpink  and  their  assailants.  At  the  head 
of  King  street,  Captain  Forest  opened  a  six-gun  battery  of  field- 
pieces,  which  commanded  that  avenue,  and  Washington  advanced 
with  it,  on  the  left,  directing  its  fire.  In  this  position  he  was  very 
much  exposed,  but  no  entreaties  could  make  him  fall  back.  With 
eager  eye  and  anxious  mind  he  wras  watching  and  directing  mo- 
mentous events,  and  he  had  no  thoughts  of  personal  peril  * 

Very  soon  the  enemy  were  seen  preparing  a  two-gun  battery  in 
the  same  street,  when  Captain  Washington  and  Lieutenant  Monroe 
dashed  forward  with  a  small  party,  drove  the  artillerymen  from 
their  guns  just  as  they  were  about  to  fire,  and  captured  their  pieces. 
Both  officers  were  slightly  wounded  but  not  disabled. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress  on  the  left,  Stark  was 
pressing  on  upon  the  right.     The  British  light-horse  and  about  five 

*  It  is  said,  that  at  that  time,  when  Washington,  with  his  sword  raised,  was  giving  his  orders,  a 
musket-ball  passed  between  his  fingers,  slightly  grazing  them.  He  only  remarked:  "That  has 
passed  by." — Barber's  Historical  Collection  of  New  Jersey,  page  297. 
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hundred  Hessians,  quartered  in  that  section  of  the  town,  dashed 
across  the  Assuinpink  bridge  and  fled  to  the  camp  of  Donop,  at 
Bordentown.  General  Irvine,  who  was  to  have  crossed  the  river 
below  Trenton  and  secured  this  avenue  of  escape,  was  prevented 
by  ice,  or  these  would,  doubtless,  have  been  captured.  Meanwhile, 
Colonel  Ralle,  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  was  bravely  endeavor- 
ing to  resist  the  storm  that  was  upon  him,  when  a  musket-ball 
wounded  him  mortally,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse,  pale  and  bleed- 
ing. His  aids  and  servant  bore  him  away  to  his  quarters,  in  the 
house  of  a  Quaker,  and  Scheffer,  his  next  in  command,  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  But  all  order  was  at  an  end.  On 
seeing  their  commander  fall,  the  Hessians  fled  in  dismay,  the  main 
body  attempting  to  escape  by  the  road  to  Princeton.  Perceiving 
this,  Washington  sent  Colonel  Hand  and  his  riflemen  to  intercept 
them,  while  a  Virginia  corps,  under  Colonels  Scott  and  Lawson, 
gained  their  left. 

Ignorant  of  the  smallness  of  the  force  that  stood  in  their  way, 
and  panic-stricken  and  bewildered,  the  fugitive  mercenaries  threw 
down  their  arms  and  implored  m^cy.  For  a  moment,  Washington, 
who  saw  them  from  a  distance,  thought  they  were  forming  for 
battle,  and  ordered  a  discharge  of  canister  shot  upon  them ;  but 
when  he  observed  their  flag  trailing,  he  spurred  to  the  spot,  fol- 
lowed by  Captain  Forest  and  his  whole  command.  Colonel  Ralle 
was  there,  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  and  with  feeble  hand, 
delivered  his  sword  to  the  victor.  Wilkinson,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched to  Washington  for  orders,  rode  up  at  that  moment,  when 
the  commander-in-chief  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  counte- 
nance beaming  with  complacency,  said :  "  Major  Wilkinson,  this  is  a 
glorious  day  for  our  country."*  Skirmishing  had  now  ceased,  the 
battle  was  over,  and  victory  was  with  the  Americans. 

Although  the  admirable  plans  of  Washington  were  not  more 
than  half  carried  out,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  con- 
dition of  the  river,  yet  the  results  of  the  triumph  at  Trenton  were 
glorious.     Cadwalader's  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  Bristol,  like 

*  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.,  131. 
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that  of  Irvine  at  Trenton  ferry,  was  a  failure.  He  got  over  with 
a  part  of  his  troops,  but  the  ice  prevented  the  embarkation  of  his 
artillery,  and  he  returned.  Could  he  and  Irvine  have  crossed  in 
time,  Donop's  force  at  Bordentown  must  have  been  dispersed  or 
captured,  and  the  victory  would  have  been  more  brilliant,  exten- 
sive, and  enduring.  As  it  was,  the  Americans  at  Trenton  were  in 
a  critical  situation,  for  Donop  was  only  a  few  miles  distant,  with  a 
greatly  superior  force,  and  there  was  a  strong  body  of  British 
infantry  at  Princeton. 

Nothing  but  the  fearful  panic  which  the  fugitive  light-horsemen 
and  Hessians  caused  in  their  flight,  by  the  tale  that  the  assailants 
were  fifteen  thousand  strong,  saved  Washington  and  his  army.  He 
clearly  perceived  his  peril,  and  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  his 
position  at  Trenton  with  all  his  captives ;  so,  without  giving  his 
wearied  soldiers  time  for  rest,  he  re-crossed  the  Delaware  that 
evening,  with  his  whole  force,  almost  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  the 
spoils  of  victory.  During  thirty  hours  that  his  army  had  been 
exposed  to  a  heavy  storm,  fatiguing  march,  and  a  battle,  he  lost 
only  seven  men.  Four  of  these  were  wounded,  two  were  killed, 
and  one  frozen  to  death.  The  trophies  of  victory  wTere  four  stand 
of  colors,  twelve  drums,  six  brass  field-pieces,  and  a  thousand  stand 
of  arms  and  accoutrements.  Of  the  enemy,  six  officers  besides 
Colonel  Ralle,  and  about  forty  men,  were  killed. 

Just  before  leaving  Trenton,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
Washington,  accompanied  by  Greene,  visited  the  dying  Colonel  Ralle 
at  his  quarters,  and  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  generous  emotions 
in  that  hour  of  splendid  triumph,  the  American  chief  offered  the 
brave  German  those  words  of  consolation  which  a  soldier  and  a 
Christian  can  bestow.  This  kindness  and  attention  from  his  con- 
queror, soothed  the  dying  agonies  of  the  expiring  hero ;  and  his 
last  words,  which  expressed  thoughtful  concern  for  his  grenadiers, 
were  mingled  with  the  whisperings  of  grateful  sentiments.  Ralle 
died  the  same  evening,  and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
presbyterian  church. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THE    TROOPS  COMPLIMENTED    FOR  GOOD    BEHAVIOR  AT  TRENTON  —  DISPOSITION  OF 

THE  CAPTIVE    HESSIANS THEIR    TREATMENT CADWALADER    AT  BRISTOL HE 

CROSSES    INTO    NEW    JERSEY HIS    DILEMMA FLIGHT    OF     THE     ENEMY HOW 

THE    INHABITANTS    WERE    TREATED EFFECT    OF    THE    TRIUMPH   AT    TRENTON 

WASHINGTON'S  MODESTY PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS WASHINGTON'S  RE- 
CEPTION OF  THE  DICTATORSHIP PREPARATIONS  FOR  RE-CROSSING  THE  DELA- 
WARE  ITS  ACCOMPLISHMENT PECUNIARY  AID  FROM  ROBERT  MORRIS AR- 
RIVAL   OF    REINFORCEMENTS MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    BRITISH CORNWALLIS    AT 

TRENTON SKIRMISHES     AND     THEIR     RESULTS THE     NIGHT     ENCAMPMENTS 

CRITICAL     SITUATION    OF    THE    AMERICANS WASHINGTON'S     NIGHT     MARCH     TO 

PRINCETON BATTLE  AT  PRINCETON  AND  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  MERCER  —  ROUTE 

AND  PURSUIT  OF  THE  BRITISH  TROOPS CORNWALLIS  AT  PRINCETON WASH- 
INGTON    ENCAMPED     AT     MORRISTOWN NEW     JERSEY     WRESTED      FROM     THE 

ENEMY. 

Washington  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Newtown,  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-sixth,  and  on  the  following  morning,  in  general 
orders,  he  highly  complimented  his  soldiers  on  their  good  conduct 
the  previous  day.*  And  in  his  despatch  to  the  Congress  announ- 
cing the  victory,  which  he  sent  by  Colonel  Baylor,  his  first  aid-de- 
camp, on  the  same  day,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Hessian  stand- 
ards/]" he  said :  "  In  justice  to  officers  and  men,  I  must  add,  that 
their  behavior  upon  this  occasion  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon 
them.  The  difficulty  of  passing  the  river  in  a  very  severe  night, 
and  their  march  through  a  violent  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  did  not, 

*  "Ho  with  pleasure  observed,"  says  Captain  Hull  (MS.  letter  to  Judge  Adams),  "that  he  had 
been  in  many  actions  before,  but  always  perceived  some  misbehavior  in  some  individuals,  hut  in  that 
action  he  saw  none." — "Pennsylvania  itself,"  adds  Hull,  "is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  bravery  of 
the  New  England  troops." 

t  Colonel  Baylor  presented  the  despatch  and  the  standard  to  Congress,  and  after  receiving  them, 
they  voted  that  a  horse  properly  caparisoned  for  the  service  should  be  presented  to  him,  and  that  ho 
should  be  recommended  to  General  Washington  for  promotion  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
light-horse,  with  the  same  rank  as  Colonel  Sheldon,  lately  appointed  to  the  same  command. — Jour- 
nal of  Congress,  January  1,  1777. 
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in  the  least,  abate  their  ardor ;  but,  when  they  came  to  the  charge, 
each  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  pressing  forward." 

On  the  same  morning,  the  captive  Hessians,  who  had  crossed 
Johnson's  ferry,  were  escorted  to  Newtown  by  Colonel  Weedon,  of 
Virginia.  The  officers,  twenty-three  in  number,  were  quartered  in 
private  houses,  and  the  common  soldiers  in  the  church  and  jail. 
All  were  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
Lord  Stirling  was  particularly  courteous  to  the  officers,  for  he  re- 
membered with  gratitude  the  good  treatment  he  had  received  from 
the  Hessian  general,  De  Heister,  during  his  recent  brief  captivity 
on  Long  Island.  "  He  treated  me  like  a  brother  while  a  prisoner," 
said  Stirling,  "  and  so,  gentlemen,  will  you  be  treated  by  me."* 

The  captive  officers  signed  paroles  of  honor,  and  after  being  sent 
from  place  to  place,  were  finally  quartered  at  Winchester,  in  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  way  there  they  were  at  first  treated  with  the 
greatest  contempt.  The  multitudes  that  came  out  to  see  them, 
hooted  at  and  reviled  them ;  the  old  women  of  the  villages  scold- 
ing at  them  most  furiously  for  coming  to  rob  them  of  liberty.  "  At 
length,"  wrote  one  of  the  officers  in  the  journal  quoted  by  Mr. 
Irving,-]-  "  General  Washington  had  written  notices  put  up  in  town 
and  country,  that  we  were  innocent  of  this  war,  and  had  joined  in 
it  not  of  our  own  free  will,  but  through  compulsion.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  treated  not  as  enemies,  but  friends."  After  that  they 
experienced  much  kindness  and  humanity. 

The  cannonade  at  Trenton  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
was  distinctly  heard  by  Cadwalader  at  Bristol,  and  soon  afterward 
vague  reports  of  victory  for  the  republicans  reached  him,  and  pro- 
duced the  greatest  joy  in  his  army.  Every  man  was  eager  to 
participate  in  equal  honors,  and  again  Cadwalader  made  an  attempt 
to  cross  the  Delaware.  It  was  accomplished  at  a  little  past  noon 
the  following  clay,  when  a  despatch  from  Washington  came  with 
full  particulars,  and  information  that  he  was  again  at  Newtown, 
with  prisoners  and  spoils. 

Cadwalader  was  in  a  dilemma.      It  was  impossible  for  him  to 

*  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  iii.,  489.  t  Ibid.,  iii.,  492 
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join  Washington,  and  lie  was  about  to  retreat,  when  Colonel  Reed 
advised  him  to  proceed,  for  lie  thought  the  way  was  clear  to  Bur- 
lington, their  landing  in  Often  day  having  alarmed  the  enemy. 
Griffin,  as  we  have  seen,  had  penetrated  New  Jersey,  but  on  ac- 
count of  illness  and  scarcity  of  troops,  he  did  not  feel  competent  to 
attack  Donop  or  the  other  cantonments  of  the  enemy.  He  had, 
therefore,  acted  as  a  decoy  to  draw  Donop  farther  from  Trenton, 
while  Washington  should  strike  his  contemplated  blow  there.  In 
this  he  was  successful,  and  at  the  time  when  Washington  and  his 
army  were  marching  for  M'Conkey's  ferry  on  Christinas  day, 
Donop,  with  almost  two  thousand  men,  went  out  to  confront 
Griffin.  The  latter  retired  slowly,  skirmishing  all  the  while,  until 
he  had  lured  Dunop  as  far  as  Mount  Holly,  when  he  decamped  in 
haste,  leaving  the  Germans  there.  Of  this  fact  Cadwalader  was 
informed.  Were  they  there  yet?  was  an  important  question  for 
Cadwalader,  as  he  stood  on  the  Jersey  shore  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  with  but  a  feeble  force. 

This  question  was  soon  answered  by  Colonel  Reed,  who,  with 
two  or  three  officers,  pushed  forward  to  Burlington  and  beyond,  to 
reconnoitre.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  enemy,  and  Reecl  pressed 
on  to  Bordentown.  There  he  learned  that  Donop  had  returned 
from  the  pursuit  of  Griffin,  just  in  time  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of  his 
countrymen  at  Trenton,  and  that  he  and  his  troops  then  fled  in  the 
greatest  alarm  and  confusion  to  the  interior,  some  of  them  toward 
Ambo3r,  but  most  of  them  to  the  British  headquarters  at  Bruns- 
wick. Cadwalader  immediately  advanced  to  Bordentown,  with 
eighteen  hundred  men,  where  he  awaited  orders  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  victory  was  now  complete.  The  bold  stroke  at  Trenton, 
resulting  in  such  brilliant  success,  was  the  pivot  of  destiny  upon 
which  the  cause  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  turn.  The  English, 
who  had  regarded  the  patriots  with  utter  contempt,  and  believed 
their  power  to  be  forever  broken,  were  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment. The  tories  and  pliant  whigs,  lately  so  exultant  and  loyal, 
were   greatly   alarmed   and   silent;    and   Colonel  Reed   found   the 
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inhabitants  between  Burlington  and  Bordentown  pulling  down  the 
red  rags  which  they  had  nailed  to  their  doors  to  insure  British 
protection,  with  sincere  repentance  for  their  folly,  for  they  had 
suffered  all  that  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  open  enemies. 
The  friends  of  liberty,  so  lately  bowed  to  the  earth,  rising  from  the 
depths  of  despondency,  stood  erect  in  the  pride  and  strength  of 
their  principles,  and  confident  of  ultimate  success.  The  prestige 
of  the  Hessian  name  was  broken,  and  the  terror  which  they  had 
inspired,  as  foes  invincible  and  implacable,  passed  away.  The 
faltering  militia  flocked  with  eagerness  to  the  standard  of  Wash- 
ington;  and  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  campaign,  who  were  about 
to  leave  the  army  with  disgust,  joyfully  re-enlisted.  Cornwallis, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  about  to  depart  for  England,  believing 
the  rebellion  to  be  at  an  end,  was  ordered  back  to  New  Jersey. 
General  Grant,  who  was  at  Brunswick  with  the  main  army,  ad- 
vanced to  Princeton,  and  the  other  British  forces  in  the  Jerseys 
were  as  much  concentrated  in  the  direction  of  Trenton  as  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

Although  Washington  fully  estimated  the  value  of  the  victory 
he  had  just  achieved,  and  must  have  been  conscious  of  his  claims 
to  merited  glory,  he  evinced  no  special  elation  nor  pride  of  bearing. 
On  the  contrary,  his  letters  to  other  officers,  and  his  dispatch  to 
Congress,  like  that  from  Boston  on  a  similar  occasion,  nine  months 
before,  were  evidences  of  an  humble  spirit,  and  great  modesty  and 
calm  dignity  in  the  writer.  "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
you  upon  the  success  of  an  enterprise,"  he  said,  "which  I  had 
formed  against  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  lying  in  Trenton,  and 
which  was  executed  yesterday  morning ;"  and  then  he  gave  a  dis- 
passionate account  of  the  circumstances,  concluding  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  Colonel  Baylor,  the  bearer  of  his  letter,  to  the 
special  notice  of  the  Congress.  That  body,  meanwhile,  sitting  at 
Baltimore,  and  undisturbed  by  any  impending  danger,  were  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  strengthen  his  hands.  An  immediate  increase 
of  the  army  was  ordered,  and  the  new  levies  were  directed  to 
march    in    companies   and    half   companies,   as   soon   as   raised,   to 
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Washington's  camp;  the  pay  of  the  militia  was  made  the  same 
as  that  of  other  troops ;  General  Knox  was  appointed  brigadier, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  artillery;  and  Washington  was  em- 
powered, "by  bounties  or  otherwise,"  to  prevail  upon  the  troops, 
whose  term  of  enlistment  was  about  to  expire,  to  remain  with  the 
army. 

And  it  was  on  the  day  after  the  victory  at  Trenton,  and  before 
they  could  possibly  have  heard  of  that  event,  that  the  Congress 
invested  Washington  with  definite  dictatorial  powers.  The  resolu- 
tions conferring  those  powers  reached  him  on  the  thirty-first,  when 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  another  bold  and  successful 
movement  against  the  enemy.  This  mark  of  confidence  touched 
his  heart,  and  he  instantly  wrote,  that  it  claimed  his  "  warmest 
acknowledgments."  He  assured  them,  that  all  his  faculties  should 
be  employed  to  direct  properly  the  powers  which  they  had  vested 
in  him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  if  his  exertions'  "should  not  be 
attended  with  the  desired  effect,"  they  would  impute  the  failure  to 
the  peculiarly  distressed  situation  of  public  affairs.  To  the  con- 
gressional committee  in  Philadelphia,  through  whom  the  resolutions 
were  sent,  he  said,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  same  day :  "  Instead 
of  thinking  myself  freed  from  all  civil  obligations  by  this  mark  of 
their  confidence,  I  shall  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  sword 
was  the  last  resort  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  so  it  o light 
to  be  the  first  thing  laid  aside  when  those  liberties  are  firmly  estab- 
lished."^ 

Not  for  a  moment  after  his  victorious  blow  at  Trenton  had  been 
struck,  did  Washington  cease  devising  and  maturing  measures  for 
following  it  up ;  and  after  allowing  his  troops  to  rest  for  two  days, 
he  commenced  re-crossing  the  Delaware  with  his  army,  for  the 
purpose  of  occup}Ting  the  field  just  won,  and  marching  upon  the 
enemy  at  Princeton  and  Brunswick,  should  circumstances  seem  to 
promise  success.  The  spirit  infused  into  the  troops  and  people  by 
his  triumph,  and  the  panic  that    had  seized  the  enemy,  together 

*  Letter  to  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  and  George  Walton,  January  1,  1777.— Sparks,  iv.r 
256.     American  Archives,  Fifth  Scries,  iii.,  1510. 
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with  his  increasing  strength  in  new  recruits,  made  him  confident. 
He  instructed  Generals  M'Dougall  and  Maxwell,  then  at  Morris- 
town,  to  collect  as  large  a  body  of  militia  as  they  could,  and  harass 
the  enemy  on  flank  and  rear ;  and  he  also  ordered  Heath  to  aban- 
don the  Highlands,  where  the  severe  weather  was  a  sufficient  guard, 
and  advance  toward  the  Delaware  with  the  eastern  militia,  by  way 
of  Hackensack,  as  rapidly  as  the  season  would  admit. 

Washington's  army  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Delaware  on 
the  twenty-ninth,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  crossed  over  to 
Trenton  himself.  The  passage  was  made  slowly,  and  with  great 
fatigue,  for  heavy  ice  filled  the  stream.  It  took  two  days  for  all 
the  troops  and  artillery  to  cross ;  and  then  followed  hours  of  ex- 
treme anxiety  and  perplexity  for  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
time  of  service  of  man}'  of  the  most  experienced  troops  was  just 
expiring,  and  the  question,  "  How  many  will  remain  ?"  was  one  of 
serious  import  at  that  critical  moment.  To  obtain  an  immediate 
and  decisive  answer,  he  ordered  those  regiments  to  be  paraded,  and 
their  intentions  ascertained.  Worn  down  by  the  fatigues  of  a 
campaign  of  extraordinary  duration  and  hardships,  and  yearning 
for  home,  they  were  disposed,  at  first,  to  leave  the  army  in  a  body, 
but  after  much  persuasion,  and  the  exertions  of  their  officers,  one 
half,  or  a  greater  portion,  of  those  of  the  eastern  states,  consented 
to  stay  six  weeks  longer,  on  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars,  provided  it 
should  be  paid  in  hard  money,  for  already  distrust  of  the  conti- 
nental currency  was  beginning  to  cause  its  depreciation. 

Washington  promised  the  bounty  and  the  metal.  But  how  was 
it  to  be  obtained  ?  The  military-chest  was  low,  and  the  credit  of 
the  Congress  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  any  considerable  amount 
by  a  pledge  of  the  public  faith.  Washington  had  foreseen  this 
difficulty.  He  knew  that  if  the  credit  of  the  Congress  was  low, 
there  was  universal  and  unbounded  faith  in  Robert  Morris,  the 
wealthy  merchant  and  able  financier  in  Philadelphia,  who  had 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  blow  struck  at  Trenton  fol- 
lowed up  by  equally  bold  and  powerful  ones. 

Washington  wrote  to  Morris,  on  the  thirtieth,  for  pecuniary  aid, 
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and  confidently  calculated  upon  receiving  it.  Nor  was  lie  disap- 
pointed. Morris  received  the  application  just  at  evening.  He 
knew  not  where  to  apply  for  the  money,  and  in  a  desponding  spirit 
unusual  for  him,  he  left  his  counting-room  at  a  late  hour,  musing 
upon  the  subject.  He  met  a  wealthy  Quaker  neighbor,  and  made 
known  to  him  his  wants.  "  Robert,  what  security  canst  thou 
give  ?"  asked  the  Quaker.  "  My  note  and  my  honor,"  promptly 
responded  Morris.  "  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  was  the  equally  quick  re- 
ply ;  and  a  few  hours  later  Morris  wrote  to  "Washington :  "  I  was  up 
early  this  morning  to  despatch  a  supply  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
your  excellency.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  en- 
gaged the  troops  to  continue ;  and  if  further  occasional  supplies  of 
money  are  necessary,  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions,  either  in  a 
public  or  private  capacity." 

Thus  strengthened,  Washington  turned  his  face  toward  the 
enemy.  He  had  no  certain  information  concerning  their  number 
and  movements,  and  on  the  morning;:  of  the  thirtieth,  he  sent  out 
Colonel  Reed  to  reconnoitre  their  outposts,  and  procure  intelligence. 
Reed  was  accompanied  by  six  volunteers,  and  when  within  three 
miles  of  Princeton,  he  endeavored  to  persuade  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  go  into  the  British  camp  there  for  information.  They 
were  all  so  terrified  by  the  treatment  they  had  just  received,  that 
no  offer  could  tempt  them  to  undertake  the  service. 

But  Reed  was  determined  not  to  return  fruitless.  Shortly  after- 
ward, when  within  sight  of  the  town,  he  saw  some  British  troops 
enter  a  house.  He  and  his  companions  rushed  forward,  surrounded 
the  house,  took  twelve  dragoons  and  a  commissary,  prisoners,  and 
returned  with  them  in  triumph  to  Trenton  the  same  evening. 
From  these,  correct  and  important  information  was  obtained.  Corn- 
wallis,  they  said,  had  just  been  sent  back  to  New  Jersey,  by  Gen- 
eral Howe,  and  had  joined  General  Grant  at  Princeton,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  superior  troops ;  and  the  enemy,  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  strong,  were  pressing  wagons  to  begin  their  march 
toward    Trenton    the    next   morning.*     A   British   sergeant,   who 

*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Reed,  i.,  282. 
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escaped  capture  by  Reed  and  his  party,  declared,  on  his  arrival  at 
Princeton,  that  he  had  fought  his  way  through  fifty  horsemen. 
His  story  was  believed,  and  the  fear  and  caution  which  it  inspired, 
appears  to  have  caused  a  temporary  delay  in  the  march  of  Corn- 
wallis's  troops. 

Intelligence  also  reached  Washington,  that  General  Howe,  with 
a  thousand  light  troops,  had  landed  at  Amboy,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  join  Cornwallis ;  and  this,  with  other  vague  rumors  of  reinforce- 
ments and  forward  movements,  revealed  to  Washington  the  web  of 
peril  that  was  weaving  for  him.  His  force  was  too  small  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  confidence  in  the  open  field,  and  another  retreat 
into  Pennsylvania  would  dispirit  all  of  his  troops,  and  especially 
the  New  Jersey  militia.  An  increase  of  his  own  force  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  places  exposed  to  almost  equal  danger,  and  also  to 
submit  the  reinforcements  to  the  immediate  peril  that  threatened 
his  own  little  army.  There  was  no  alternative  but  risk  or  ruin ; 
and  on  the  thirty-first,  he  called  to  his  aid  Cadwalader,  at  Crosswicks, 
and  Mifflin,  at  Bordentown,  whose  united  forces  numbered  about 
thirty-six  hundred  men.  They  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  by  a 
night  march  reached  Trenton  on  the  first  of  January. 

On  the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements,  Washington  formed  his 
troops  in  battle  order,  upon  the  high  southern  bank  of  the  Assum- 
pink,  near  the  narrow  stone  bridge,  over  which  the  Hessians  and 
light-horsemen  escaped,  and  planted  his  artillery  in  a  position  to 
command  it.  His  advance  guard  were  posted  in  a  wood  near  the 
Princeton  road,  about  three  miles  from  Trenton,  and  a  strong  de- 
tachment was  sent  to  defend  the  Assumpink  ford  above  Trenton 
bridge.  His  whole  force  was  not  more  than  five  thousand  strong, 
and  one  half  of  these  were  undisciplined  militia,  while  that  of  the 
enemy,  hourly  expected,  was  equal  in  numbers,  and  composed  of 
British  regulars  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  war  known 
to  the  best  soldiery.  In  this  position  Washington  calmly  awaited 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  while  men  of  influence  were  sent  by 
him  into  different  parts  of  New  Jersey,  "  to  spirit  up  the  militia," — 
"If  what  they  have  suffered,"  he  wrote  to   Congress,  "does  not 
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rouse  their  resentment,  they  must  not  possess  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity." 

Earty  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  January,  word  came  to 
Washington,  that  Cornwallis  was  approaching  with  his  whole  force. 
His  drums  immediately  beat  to  arms,  and  General  Greene  was  sent 
out  with  quite  a  strong  detachment  to  harass  the  enemy  on  their 
march.  At  a  little  past  noon,  Cornwallis's  advance  assailed  that  of 
Washington.  The  latter  gave  way,  and  were  closely  pursued  by 
the  invaders.  There  was  continual  skirmishing  all  along  the  line 
of  retreat ;  and,  when  the  enemy  reached  high  ground  near  Tren- 
ton, at  three  o'clock,  they  were  confronted  by  a  strong  party  of 
riflemen,  under  Colonel  Hand.  These  held  the  British  in  check, 
and  it  was  four  o'clock  before  the  head  of  Cornwallis's  column 
reached  Trenton,  while  his  rearguard,  under  General  Leslie,  were 
}ret  at  Maiden-Head,  about  six  miles  distant.  The  Americans  had 
continued  to  retreat  before  him,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  they  crowded  across  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  Assumpink, 
and  joined  the  main  army,  before  the  enemy  overtook  them. 

It  was  now  near  sunset.  Cornwallis  drew  up  his  troops  in  solid 
column,  and  marching  down  Queen  street,  attempted  to  force  the 
bridge,  but  he  was  three  times  signally  repulsed  by  the  American 
artillery  and  rifles.  He  also  attempted  to  cross  at  the  ford,  where 
he  met  with  equal  resistance,  and  fell  back.  For  more  than  an 
hour  these  efforts  continued,  and  much  of  that  time  Washington, 
seated  upon  his  white  charger  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge, 
watched  the  whirlwind  with  anxiety,  and  wisely  directed  the  storm. 
At  length  the  shadows  of  evening  came,  the  cannonade  ceased, 
camp-fires  were  lighted  by  both  parties,  and  with  only  a  small 
stream  between  them,  the  belligerents  lay  down  to  rest,  with  the 
expectation  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  morning.  "Let  us 
seek  the  victory  to-night,"  said  General  Sir  William  Erskine.  But 
Earl  Cornwallis,  feeling  certain  that  the  game  was  within  his  power, 
said :  "  No,  no,  general ;  let  our  wearied  troops  repose  to-night,  for 
we  may  easily  bag  the  fox  in  the  morning." 

That  was   an   anxious    night    for   Washington    and    his   officers. 
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They  knew  that  a  general  engagement  must  take  place  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and,  in  such  a  conflict,  the  result  in  favor  of  the 
enemy  could  hardly  be  considered  doubtful.  A  retreat  was  now 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  Delaware  was  absolutely  impassable. 
In  that  darkest  hour  the  mind  of  Washington  received  light,  and 
his  heart  was  strengthened  by  sure  hope.  He  knew  that  most  of 
the  enemy's  force  was  now  drawn  from  Princeton,  while  the  larger 
portion  of  their  baggage  and  stores  remained  at  Brunswick,  beyond  ; 
and  he  conceived  the  bold  expedient  of  withdrawing  his  army  from 
Trenton  at  midnight,  and  by  a  stealthy  night  march  by  a  new  and 
yet  unfrequented  road,  gain  the  rear  of  the  invaders,  take  posses- 
sion of  Princeton,  and  if  circumstances  should  favor,  attempt  the 
capture  of  all  they  had  left  on  the  Raritau.  He  called  a  council- 
of-war  at  General  Mercer's  quarters  to  consider  this.  At  first  a 
retreat  down  the  Delaware,  and  a  passage  across  at  Philadelphia 
were  suggested.  Then  a  battle  on  the  spot  was  proposed.  But 
both  were  considered  too  hazardous,  and  the  proposition  of  the 
commander-in-chief  then  presented,  was  unanimously  approved,  and 
measures  for  its  execution  were  immediately  adopted. 

Serious  difficulties  stood  in  the  way.  The  weather  was  mild,  the 
ground  soft,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  drag  their  forty 
pieces  of  cannon  over  the  proposed  route.  And  could  the  whole 
republican  army  withdraw  unobserved  by  the  British  sentinels, 
whose  hourly  cry  could  be  heard  from  the  camp  ?  This  was  a 
question  of  deep  moment,  and  there  was  no  time  for  long  delibera- 
tion. It  was  speedily  solved.  While  these  patriots  deliberated,  a 
higher  will  than  man's  determined  the  matter.  The  Protector  of 
the  righteous  put  forth  his  hand.  The  wind  suddenly  changed  to 
the  northwest,  intense  cold  came  with  it,  and  by  midnight  the 
ground  was  as  hard  as  a  city  pavement.  Instantly,  on  the  percep- 
tion of  this,  all  was  activity  in  the  American  camp.  While  Corn- 
wallis  was  soundly  sleeping — perhaps  dreaming  of  victory  in  the 
morning,  Washington  sent  his  baggage  off  silently  to  Burlington, 
and  to  deceive  the  enemy,  men  were  set  to  digging  trenches,  within 
hearing  of  the  British  sentinels ;   guards  patrolled  the  lines ;    and 
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the  camp-fires  along  the  Assumpink  were  kept  bright  by  using  the 
fences  in  the  vicinity. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Washington  and  his  army  were 
on  their  march  along  the  Quaker  road,  on  their  way  to  Princeton, 
ten  miles  distant.  Leslie's  division,  on  the  direct  road,  was  avoided, 
and  Cornwallis  had  no  suspicion  of  the  movement  until  dawn, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  patriot  camp-fires  were  still  burning,  he 
found  not  a  man,  nor  hoof,  nor  tent,  nor  cannon  there.  All  was 
silent  and  dreary  on  the  south  side  of  the  Assumpink,  and  no  man 
of  the  British  army  could  tell  whither  the  Americans  had  fled,  until 
the  boom  of  heavy  cannon  came  from  the  direction  of  Princeton, 
on  the  keen  morning  air  at  sunrise.  Cornwallis  heard  it,  and 
though  it  was  mid-winter,  he  thought  it  was  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder.  "Thunder!"  exclaimed  Erskine,  whose  quick  ear  decided 
otherwise.  "  To  arms !  to  arms !  my  lord ;  Washington  has  out- 
generaled us !  let  us  fly  to  the  rescue  of  Princeton !" 

General  Mercer,  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of  his  flying-camp, 
led  the  advance  in  that  wonderful  night  march.  It  was  a  perilous 
and  fatiguing  one,  for  stumps  were  }ret  standing  in  the  new  road, 
and  many  wheels  of  the  cannon  and  baggage  trains  were  injured. 
Their  progress  was  much  retarded  by  the  roughness  of  the  way, 
and  it  was  near  sunrise  when  the  army  reached  the  bridge  over 
Stonv  brook,  about  three  miles  from  Princeton.  General  Mercer, 
with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  many  of  them  youths 
belonging  to  the  first  families  in  Philadelphia,  was  detached  to  take 
possession  of  the  lower  bridge  at  Worth's  mill,  on  the  old  highway 
between  Princeton  and  Trenton.  In  this  movement  there  was  a 
three-fold  object  in  view  —  the  securing  of  the  bridge,  the  inter- 
ception of  fugitives  from  Princeton,  and  the  checking  of  any 
retrograde  movement  of  the  rearguard  of  Cornwallis's  army. 

It  was  a  cold  and  brilliant  morning,  and  some  snow  lay  upon  the 
ground.  As  the  Americans  emerged  from  the  wood  that  had  con- 
cealed them,  near  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  their  arms  glittering 
in  the  early  sunlight,  they  were  discovered  by  a  British  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Mawhood,  who  had  just  commenced  their  march  to 
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join  Cornwallis  at  Trenton.  Two  other  regiments  and  three  troops 
of  dragoons  had  been  quartered  at  Princeton  all  night,  under 
marching  orders  to  join  the  earl  in  the  morning,  and  were  then 
just  forming  into  line. 

Mawhood  had  passed  the  bridge  by  which  the  old  Trenton  road 
crossed  Stony  brook,  when  he  discovered  Mercer's  troops.  At 
first  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  portion  of  the  broken  American 
army,  flying  before  Cornwallis,  and  he  immediately  wheeled,  with 
the  intention  of  intercepting  them  or  keeping  them  in  check,  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  sent  messengers  to  Princeton  to  hasten  for- 
ward  the  other  regiments.  Mercer  perceived  his  design,  and  both 
parties  pressed  forward  toward  the  bridge,  anxious  to  first  obtain 
possession  of  the  high  ground  near  Princeton.  Mawhood  had  just 
crossed  the  bridge,  when  Mercer  came  up.  The  latter  soon  crossed, 
and  reached  the  house  and  orchard  of  William  Clark,  a  Quaker,  a 
little  eastward  of  the  present  turnpike,  and  immediately  formed  his 
riflemen  behind  a  hedge  to  receive  the  enemy,  who  were  rapidly 
advancing.  As  Mawhood  approached,  the  riflemen  poured  a  de- 
structive volley  upon  his  corps.  This  was  returned  with  spirit. 
Mercer's  horse  was  disabled  by  a  musket-ball,  and  the  general  was 
compelled  to  dismount.  One  of  his  colonels  was  mortally  wounded 
and  carried  to  the  rear,  and  Captain  Neal,  who  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  artillery,  was  killed. 

The  British,  now  very  near,  made  a  furious  charge.  Mercer's 
riflemen,  destitute  of,  and  unused  to  the  bayonet,  broke  and  fled  in 
great  disorder,  after  the  third  fire.  Mercer,  on  foot,  tried  to  rally 
them;  and  while  with  voice  and  gesture  he  was  pleading  for  them 
to  be  firm,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  blow  from  a  clubbed  musket, 
dealt  by  a  British  soldier.  His  rank  was  at  once  discovered,  and  the 
enemy,  believing  him  to  be  Washington,  raised  an  exultant  shout, 
crjung  :  "  The  rebel  general  is  taken  !"  Several  rushed  to  the  spot, 
exclaiming :  "  Call  for  quarters,  you  damned  rebel !" — "  I  am  no 
rebel,"  said  Mercer,  indignantly,  as  he  attempted  to  rise  to  defend 
himself  with  his  sword,  and  while  half  a  dozen  bayonets  were  at 
his  breast.     With  these  his  assailants  cruelly  thrust  him,  and  leav- 
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ing  him  for  dead,  joined  their  companions  in  a  close  pursuit  of  the 
Americans. 

Washington,  at  this  time,  was  pushing  on  toward  Princeton  with 
the  main  army,  undiscovered  by  the  enemy.  When  he  heard  the 
firing  on  the  left,  he  detached  a  corps  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  with 
some  artillery  under  Captain  Moulder,  and  with  these  he  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  Mercer.  The}7  had  just  reached  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  when  the  fugitives  and  pursuers  came  in  view.  Mawhood  now, 
for  the  first  time,  became  aware  that  he  had  attacked  only  a  detach- 
ment of  the  American  army.  He  instantly  halted,  drew  up  his 
artillery,  and  by  a  heavy  cannonade  brought  the  advancing  militia 
to  a  stand.  At  this  moment  Washington  arrived,  and  at  a  glance 
saw  the  peril  of  his  army.  Fearing  the  panic  that  gave  fleetness 
to  the  feet  of  Mercer's  flying  troops,  would  be  communicated  to  his 
own,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  past  the  trembling  militia, 
toward  the  enemy,  waving  his  hat  and  calling  loudly  upon  them  to 
maintain  their  ground. 

The  presence  and  bearing  of  Washington  were  the  inspiration 
of  courage  for  the  troops.  The  flight  of  Mercer's  broken  corps 
was  checked,  and  in  a  few  moments  order  was  brought  out  of  con- 
fusion. The  Pennsylvanians,  inspirited  by  his  voice  and  example, 
stood  firm.  A  Virginia  regiment  came  from  the  woods  and  formed 
on  their  right,  and  all  pushed  forward  with  loud  huzzas,  while 
Captain  Moulder  opened  a  severe  fire  of  grape-shot  from  his  artil- 
lery, on  a  ridge  partly  upon  the  British  flank. 

For  fifteen  minutes  the  battle  was  hot,  and  Washington  was  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  cheering  on  his  men.  At  one  time  he 
was  between  the  two  fires,  and  his  escape  from  death  seemed  im- 
possible.* Colonel  Fitzgerald,  a  warm-hearted  young  Irishman, 
who  was  the  chief's  principal  aid  on  that  occasion,  seeing  the  ter- 
rible danger  that  threatened  his  beloved  leader,  dropped   the  reins 

*  An  officer  who  was  with  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  writing  from  Morristown  on 
the  seventh  of  January,  said  :  "Our  army  love  their  general  very  much,  but  they  have  one  thing 
against  him  ;  which  is  the  little  care  he  takes  of  himself  in  any  action.  His  personal  bravery,  and 
the  desire  lie  has  of  animating  his  troops  by  example,  make  him  fearless  of  danger.  This  occasions 
us  much  uneasiness.  But  Heaven,  which  lias  hitherto  been  his  shield,  I  hope  will  still  continue  ttf 
guard  so  valuable  a  life." — Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  iv.,  272. 
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of  his  bridle  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
unwilling  to  see  him  fall.  A  roar  of  musketry  and  a  loud  shout 
succeeded,  almost  as  quick  as  thought.  It  was  a  shout  of  victory. 
The  aid-de-camp  raised  his  hat,  and  beheld  dimly  the  noble  form  of 
Washington  in  the  midst  of  the  dust  and  smoke,  and  the  enemy's 
battalions  broken  and  flying.  Dashing  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of 
his  horse,  and  heedless  of  the  dead  and  dying  in  his  way,  Fitzgerald 
flew  to  the  side  of  the  chief,  exclaiming:  "Thank  God!  your  excel- 
lency  is  safe !"  and  then  wTept  like  a  child  for  joy.  Washington, 
ever  calm  amid  scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement,  grasped  the 
gallant  aid's  hand  affectionately  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 
"  Away,  my  dear  colonel,  and  bring  up  the  troops ;  the  day  is  our 
own."* 

Mawhood,  by  force  of  bayonet,  soon  pushed  his  way  through 
the  victorious  republicans,  who  were  gathering  thick  around  him, 
gained  the  main  road  with  his  broken  regiment,  and  fled  toward 
Trenton,  to  join  Cornwallis.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  other  regi- 
ments at  Princeton  had  been  attacked  in  a  ravine  near  the  town, 
by  the  American  advance-guard,  under  Colonel  St.  Clair.  A  sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  but  the  British  soon  gave  way,  and  retreated 
hastily  in  the  direction  of  Brunswick.  A  part  of  the  other  regi- 
ment, which  had  not  come  up  in  time  to  engage  in  the  battle, 
joined  them  in  their  flight,  and  the  remainder  took  refuge  in  Nassau 
hall,  of  Princeton  college,  which,  with  the  presbyterian  church,  the 
British  had  converted  into  barracks.  Washington  brought  his 
artillery  to  bear  upon  the  hall,  and  after  a  few  discharges,  those 
within  surrendered.^ 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress  near  the  town,  a  detach- 
ment, under  Major  Kelly,  sent  by  Washington  to  destroy  the  bridge 

*  Custis's  "  Recollections  of  Washington  and  his  Companions-in-arms." 

t  The  first  cannon-ball  that  entered  Nassau  hall  passed  through  the  portrait  of  George  the  Third, 
which  hung  upon  the  wall  in  an  elegant  gilt  frame.  The  latter  was  uninjured.  The  American 
commander,  in  order  to  make  good  the  loss  which  the  college  had  sustained  by  his  cannon,  made 
the  trustees  a  present  from  his  private  purse,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  sum  they  spent 
in  procuring  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  great  leader.  It  was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale, 
and  was  placed  in  the  frame  from  which  the  mutilated  picture  of  the  king  was  taken.  That  frame 
and  picture  are  yet  in  Nassau  hall,  at  Princeton.  For  particulars  concerning  it,  see  Lossing's 
'Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  ii.,  37,  second  edition. 
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over  Stony  brook  at  Worth's  mill,  had  commenced  the  work  of 
demolition.  But  they  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the  van  of  the 
British,  advancing  from  Trenton  upon  Princeton,  appeared  upon 
the  hill  near  by.  When  Cornwallis  heard  the  thunder  of  Wash- 
ington's cannon,  at  sunrise,  he  at  once  comprehended  the  peril  to 
which  his  stores  at  Brunswick  were  exposed,  and  he  immediately 
commenced  a  forced  march  in  that  direction.  As  his  advance- 
guard  approached  the  bridge,  they  hurled  heavy  round-shot  upon 
Major  Kelly  and  his  party,  and  drove  them  away ;  not,  however 
until  the  loose  planks  were  thrown  into  the  stream,  and  the  bridge 
was  rendered  almost  impassable.  Delay  was  dangerous  —  perhaps 
it  might  be  fatal ;  so  Cornwallis  ordered  his  troops  to  dash  into  and 
ford  the  swollen  creek.  It  was  breast  deep  and  almost  filled  with 
ice ;  yet  his  soldiers  obeyed,  and  in  their  mail  of  frozen  clothing, 
hastened  on  toward  Princeton,  leaving  their  artillery  behind.  When 
near  the  town  they  were  checked  by  the  discharge  of  an  iron  thirty- 
two-pounder,  which  the  enemy  had  left  on  a  temporary  breastwork, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  village.  It  was  fired  by  some  laggard  of 
the  rearguard  of  the  republicans.  Believing  Washington  designed 
to  make  a  stand  at  Princeton,  Cornwallis  halted  his  column,  and 
sent  out  some  light-horsemen  to  reconnoitre,  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  large  detachment  of  his  troops  approached  the  battery  cautiously, 
intending  to  take  it  by  storm.  By  these  movements  they  were  de- 
layed an  hour,  and  when  they  reached  the  breastworks  and  village, 
they  found  both  deserted,  and  not  a  "rebel"  in  sight!  Washington 
and  his  little  army,  with  prisoners  and  spoils,  were  far  on  their  way 
toward  the  Millstone  river,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  two  fugitive  British 
regiments.  Cornwallis  astonished  and  mortified  by  this  second  es- 
cape of  his  enemy,  was  in  doubt  for  awhile,  whether  to  halt  or  pursue. 
The  danger  of  losing  his  stores  at  Brunswick  caused  him  to  go  on. 

The  battle  at  Princeton  and  its  results,  following  closely  upon 
the  brilliant  affair  at  Trenton,  a  few  days  before,  produced  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  of  the  cause,  and  strengthened  the  republicans  amazingly. 
Considering  the  numbers  engaged,  it  was  one  of  the  severest  con- 
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flicts  of  the  war,  and  both  parties  displayed  the  most  gallant  cour- 
age. Never  was  a  commanding  general  more  exposed  to  death, 
than  was  Washington  when  rallying  and  leading  the  troops  in  the 
battle,  yet  he  escaped  unhurt.  The  enemy  lost  about  one  hundred 
killed,  and  three  hundred  in  wounded  and  prisoners.  Captain 
Leslie,  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Devon,  who  was  much  beloved  by  his 
companions-in-arms,  was  among  the  slain.  The  entire  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  about  thirty,  including  several  valuable  officers. 
Among  them,  besides  General  Mercer,  were  Colonels  Haslet  and 
Potter,  Major  Morris,  and  Captains  Shippen,  Fleming,  and  Neal. 
The  loss  of  General  Mercer  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  army.  He  had  been  Washington's  companion-in- 
arms in  his  campaign  against  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1755;  and 
his  kindness  of  heart,  his  braver}',  and  true  patriotism,  made  him 
beloved  by  all.  He  lingered  in  great  pain,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Clark,  on  the  battle-field,  until  the  twelfth,  when  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  aid-de-camp,  Major  George  Lewis,  a  nephew  of  the 
commander-in-chief.* 

Washington  pursued  the  enemy  to  Kingston,  beyond  the  Mill- 
stone river,  three  miles  northeastward  from  Princeton,  and  then  held 
a  council-of-war  on  horseback.  The  enemy's  stores  at  Brunswick 
were  very  tempting,  and  a  wish  was  earnestly  expressed  by  his 
officers,  to  continue  the  route  to  that  place.  "  Oh,  that  we  had 
five  hundred  fresh  men,"  they  said,  "  that  we  might  beat  up  their 
quarters  there."  But  the  prudent  and  humane  chief  decided  other- 
wise ;  and  well  he  did,  for  that  step  would  have  been  a  fatal  one. 
His  troops  had  not  slept  for  thirty-six  hours ;  and  during  all  that 
time  they  were  exposed  to  intense  fatigue  and  the  excitements  of 
battle,  while  more  than  half  of  them,  not  able  to  procure  breakfast 

*  On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  the  hody  of  General  Mercer  was  conveyed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
buried  in  Christ  churchyard.  Over  it  was  placed  a  plain  marble  slab,  with  the  simple  inscription — 
"In  memory  of  General  Hugh  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton,  January  3d,  1777."  In  1840,  two 
societies  of  Scotchmen  (St.  Andrews  and  the  Thistle)  removed  his  remains  to  Laurel  Hill  cemetery, 
and  placed  a  beautiful  monument  over  them.  General  Mercer  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was 
an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  battle  of  Culloden.  He  settled  in  Fredericksburgh,  in  Virginia,  as 
phvsician  and  apothecary.  He  was  engaged  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  among  the 
first  in  espousing  the  republican  cause  when  the  Revolution  was  kindling.  General  Mercer  was 
about  fifty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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or  dinner,  were  almost  famished.  Many  of  them  were  thinly  clad, 
without  blankets,  and  destitute  of  shoes  or  stockings;  and  all  were 
now,  in  every  way,  unfit  to  contend  even  with  an  inferior  force. 
Cornwallis,  with  fresh  troops  and  superior  in  numbers,  was  in  close 
pursuit,  and  a  battle  with  him  would  be  unavoidable  if  they  con- 
tinued to  march  toward  Brunswick;  so  Washington,  to  save  his 
army  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  and  hastened  on  toward 
Pluckemin,  where  he  arrived  the  same  evening.  Overcome  with 
fatigue,  many  of  his  troops  had  lain  down  and  slept  upon  the  frozen 
ground  by  the  way. 

Washington's  destination  was  the  hill-country  at  Morristown, 
where  he  intended  to  place  his  army  in  winter  quarters,  if  no  sit- 
uation more  favorable  could  be  found.  After  allowing  his  soldiers 
time  for  brief  rest  and  refreshments  at  Pluckemin,  he  advanced. 
He  arrived  at  Morristown  on  the  sixth,  and  cantoned  his  troops  in 
the  vicinity.  Cornwallis,  in  the  meantime,  after  repairing  the 
bridge  at  Kingston,  pushed  eagerly  forward  toward  Brunswick  — 
so  eagerly  over  the  rough  and  hard-frozen  roads,  that  several  of 
his  baggage  wagons  were  disabled,  and  some  of  them,  containing 
woolen  clothing,  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Americans  that  night. 
The  earl  reached  Brunswick  at  sunset,  and  was  again  disappointed, 
in  finding  that  Washington  had  eluded  his  pursuit;  but  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  his  stores  were  safe. 

Washington  did  not  sit  down  quietly  at  Morristown.  The  events 
of  the  preceding  three  months  had  aroused  all  of  the  stronger 
feelings  of  his  nature,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  wise  caution  were, 
for  the  time,  less  potent  than  usual.  After  the  achievements  just 
accomplished,  he  could  not  rest  until  New  Jersey,  over  whose  ter- 
ritory he  had  so  recently  made  a  humiliating  flight,  was  rescued 
from  the  heel  of  British  power.  He  perceived  the  effects  of  his 
recent  triumphs,  upon  the  enemy,  and  knew  that  a  favorable  mo- 
ment to  strike  other  blows  had  arrived.  "  They  appear  to  be  panic 
struck,"  he  wrote  to  General  Putnam  from  Pluckemin  on  the  fifth, 
"  and  I  am  in  some  hopes  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Jerseys."  lie 
then  directed  him  to  march  his  troops  to  Crosswicks,  and  "  keep  a 
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strict  watch  upon  the  enemy  in  that  quarter."  He  warned  him 
of  the  alertness  of  an  enemy  after  having  been  twice  attacked  by 
surprise,  and  said :  "  you  will  give  out  your  strength  to  be  twice  as 
great  as  it  is."  He  also  directed  him  to  have  a  number  of  horse- 
men, "in  the  dress  of  the  country,"  kept  constantly  on  patrol,  to 
watch  the  enemy  and  give  information. 

To  General  Heath  he  wrote  on  the  same  day :  "  The  enemy  are 
in  great  consternation,  and  as  the  panic  affords  us  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Jerseys,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined in  council,  that  you  should  move  down  toward  New  York, 
with  a  considerable  force,  as  if  you  had  a  design  upon  the  city. 
That  being  an  object  of  great  importance,  the  enemy  will  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  a  considerable  part  of 
their  power  from  the  Jerseys,  if  not  the  whole,  to  secure  the  city." 
He  then  gave  other  explicit  directions  concerning  the  movements 
of  troops  under  Heath's  command.  To  General  Lincoln,  who  was 
also  at  Peekskill,  he  wrote  two  days  afterward,  and  said :  "  I  beg 
of  you,  be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  moving  forward,  for  the 
sooner  a  panic-struck  enemy  is  followed  the  better.  If  we  can 
oblige  them  to  evacuate  the  Jerseys  we  must  drive  them  to  the 
utmost  distress;  for  they  have  depended  upon  the  supplies  from 
that  state  for  their  winter's  support." 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans,  Washington  established  cantonments 
at  various  points  from  Princeton  to  Morristown,  and  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  latter  place,  he  commenced  offensive  operations. 
Colonel  Reed  was  ordered  to  send  out  rangers  and  detachments  of 
militia  to  patrol  the  country,  waylay  foraging  parties,  cut  off  sup- 
plies, and  attack  and  harass  the  enemy  in  every  possible  way.  "  I 
would  not  suffer  a  man  to  stir  beyond  their  lines,"  said  Washington  ; 
"  nor  suffer  them  to  have  the  least  communication  with  the  coun- 
try." These  expeditions  were  generally  successful,  and  the  people, 
incensed  at  the  bad  faith  of  the  English,  and  the  depredations  of 
the  Hessians,  joined  the  Americans  on  all  occasions.  The  British 
quarters  soon  became  straitened,  their  resources  were  all  curtailed 
or  entirely  cut  off,  and  by  the  first  of  March,  not  a  British  or  Hes- 
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sian  soldier  remained    in   New  Jersey,  except  at   Brunswick   and 
Amboy. 

Alluding  to  these  results,  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta  observes : 
"Achievements  so  stirring  gained  for  the  American  commander  a 
very  great  reputation,  and  were  regarded  with  wonder  by  all 
nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Americans.  The  prudence,  constancy, 
and  noble  intrepidity  of  Washington  was  admired  and  applauded 
by  all.  By  unanimous  consent  he  was  declared  to  be  the  savior  of 
his  country ;  all  proclaimed  him  equal  to  the  most  renowned  com- 
manders of  antiquity,  and  especially  distinguished  him  by  the  name 
of  the  American  Fabius.  His  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all ;  he 
was  celebrated  by  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  writers.  The 
most  illustrious  personages  of  Europe  lavished  upon  him  their 
praises  and  their  congratulations.*  The  American  general,  there- 
fore, wanted  neither  a  cause  full  of  grandeur  to  defend,  nor  occasion 
for  the  acquisition  of  glory,  nor  genius  to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor 
the  renown  due  to  his  triumphs,  nor  an  entire  generation  of  men 
perfectly  well  disposed  to  render  him  homage." 

*  It  is  said  that  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  declared  that  the  achievements  of  Washington 
and  his  little  band  of  compatriots,  between  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  and  the  fourth  of  January, 
were  the  most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  military  achievements. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

A    CONTRAST  —  APATHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT FOOLISH  PRIDE BURKE'S 

VIEWS GREAT    CHANGE    IN   THE    RELATIVE    POSITION    OF  THE    ARMIES CORN- 

WALLIS     HUMILIATED EXASPERATION     OF     THE     NEW    JERSEY     PEOPLE THE 

ARMY  AT  MORRISTOWN FITNESS  OF  THAT  POSITION WASHINGTON'S   MILITARY 

FAMILY — GENERAL  PUTNAM'S  MOVEMENTS HEATH'S  EXPEDITION  TOWARD  NEW 

YORK WASHINGTON'S  OPINION  OF    THE    RESULT HIS    EXERCISE    OF    DICTATO- 
RIAL    POWERS HIS    PROCLAMATION    AGAINST    TORYISM JEALOUSY    OF    STATE 

RIGHTS  AND  MILITARY  POWER  AROUSED WASHINGTON'S  FIRMNESS INOCULA- 
TION   OF    THE    ARMY WASHINGTON'S  SYMPATHIES    EXERCISED ORGANIZATION 

OF  THE  NEW  ARMY APPOINTMENT  OF  GENERAL  OFFICERS THE   DEPARTMENTS 

RE-ORGANIZED PROCEEDINGS  IN  RELATION  TO  PRISONERS. 

The  third  year  of  the  war  for  independence  had  now  opened, 
and  the  contending  parties,  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  presented 
strong  contrasts.  The  Americans  were  vigilant  and  active,  while 
the  British  were  strongly  apathetic.  With  haughty  pride,  born  of 
ignorance  concerning  the  true  character  and  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  British  ministry  and  Parliament,  during  the  momentous 
year  just  closed,  affected  to  regard  the  rebellion,  so  called,  in 
America,  as  only  a  temporary  outbreak,  that  would  soon  subside ; 
and  king,  lords,  and  commons  took  their  ease,  confident  that  the 
brothers  Howe  would  either  cajole  or  chastise  the  rebels  into  sub- 
mission. 

Notwithstanding  a  British  army  had  been  driven  from  one  city, 
and  a  British  fleet  from  another ;  notwithstanding  thirteen  of  their 
best  colonies  had  declared  themselves  independent,  and  were  con- 
federated for  the  support  of  that  independence ;  and  almost  thirty 
thousand  of  the  choicest  British  troops  and  fierce  German  hirelings 
had  been  defied  and  combated,  the  Parliament  did  not  assemble 
until  the  last  day  of  October,  to  deliberate  on  these  important 
matters.     Then  the  king  in  his  speech,  congratulated  them  upon 
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the  success  of  the  royal  troops  in  America,  and  assured  them  (but 
without  the  shadow  of  a  good  reason  for  the  belief,  as  we  have 
already  observed)  that  most  of  the  continental  powers  entertained 
friendly  feelings  toward  Great  Britain. 

During  a  dull  session  of  six  weeks,  new  supplies  of  men  and 
means  for  the  American  service  were  voted,  while  every  concilia- 
tory proposition  was  rejected  with  disdain;  and  when  the  Parlia- 
ment adjourned,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  to  keep  the  Christ- 
mas holy  days  —  at  the  veiy  time  when  Washington  was  planning 
his  brilliant  achievements  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  —  the 
majority  appeared  to  feel  that  their  votes  had  crushed  the  rebellion, 
and  that  on  their  re-assembling,  on  the  twenty-first  of  January, 
they  would  be  invited  by  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  join  in  a 
Te  Deum  at  St.  Paul's,  because  of  submission  and  peace  in  the 
revolted  colonies.  Even  the  hopeful  and  penetrating  mind  of 
Edmund  Burke,  the  defender  of  America  and  the  rights  of  man, 
partook  of  the  doubts  which  troubled  all  the  friends  of  the  repub- 
lican cause  at  that  time,  and  he  speculated  upon  the  submission  to 
tyranny  to  which  the  colonies  must  be  speedily  subjected.  "  The 
affairs  of  America  seem  to  be  drawing  to  a  crisis,"  he  wrote  on  the 
ninth  of  January.  "  The  Howes  are,  at  this  time,  in  possession  of, 
or  able  to  awe,  the  whole  middle  coast  of  America,  from  Delaware 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  the  naval  barrier 
on  the  side  of  Canada  is  broken.  A  great  tract  is  open  for  the 
supply  of  the  troops;  the  river  Hudson  opens  the  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  provinces,  and  nothing  can,  in  all  probability,  prevent 
and  earl}-  and  offensive  campaign.  What  the  Americans  have  done 
is,  in  their  circumstances,  truly^  astonishing ;  it  is,  indeed,  infinitely 
more  than  I  expected  from  them.  But,  having  done  so  much  for 
some  short  time,  I  began  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  they  might 
do  more.  It  is  now,  however,  evident  that  they  can  not  look 
standing  armies  in  the  face.  They  are  inferior  in  every  thing- 
even  in  numbers.  There  seems,  by  the  best  accounts,  not  to  be 
above  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  at  most,  in  their  grand  army. 
The  rest  are  militia,  and  not  wonderfully  well  composed  or  disci- 
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plined.  They  decline  a  general  engagement;  prudently  enough, 
if  their  object  had  been  to  make  the  war  attend  upon  a  treaty  of 
good  terms  of  subjection  ;  but  when  they  look  further,  this  will  not 
do.  An  army  that  is  obliged,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations,  to 
decline  an  engagement,  may  delay  their  ruin,  but  can  never  defend 
their  country." 

Before  this  was  written,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  in  America 
had  changed.  The  power  of  the  Howes  along  that  "  middle  coast," 
except  at  two  or  three  points,  had  been  scattered  to  the  wintry 
winds.  Soon  after  the  Parliament  re-assembled,  the  English 
people  and  their  representatives  were  filled  with  the  greatest 
anxiety ;  for  intelligence  came,  that  the  territory  which  their  army 
had  so  lately  won,  was  not  only  wrested  from  their  temporary 
possession,  but  that  their  generals  were  compelled  to  sue  humbly 
at  the  feet  of  Washington,  for  the  privilege  of  sending  a  convoy  of 
money  and  stores  across  that  domain,  to  some  of  their  German 
hirelings  in  captivity.  Cornwallis  must  have  been  deeply  mortified 
when  he  was  compelled  to  inquire  of  Washington,  whether  such 
convoy  might  safely  pass  through  New  Jersey  to  the  Hessian  prison- 
ers in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  surgeon  with  medicines  to  the  wounded 
at  Princeton ;  and  keenly  must  he  have  felt  the  sting  of  Washing- 
ton's reply,  when,  after  assuring  him  that  no  molestation  would  be 
offered  to  either  party  by  the  regular  army  under  his  command,  he 
said :  "  But  I  can  not  answer  for  the  militia,  who  are  resorting  to 
arms  in  most  parts  of  this  state,  and  who  are  exceedingly  exasper- 
ated at  the  treatment  they  have  met  with,  from  both  Hessians  and 
British  troops." 

And  well  might  Washington  doubt  the  safety  of  any  British  or 
Hessian  soldier  who  should  be  exposed  to  the  fiery  indignation  of 
the  New  Jersey  people.  During  the  few  preceding  weeks,  they 
had  suffered  terribly  from  their  invaders.  Lulled  into  fancied 
security  by  the  proclamation  and  promises  of  the  British  com- 
manders, the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  had  remained  at  home, 
and  not  a  hundred  of  them  had  openly  joined  the  standard  of 
Washington  during  his  retreat  for  twenty  days  through  that  prov 
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ince.  Bitterly  did  they  now  repent  of  their  faith  in  those  promises. 
The  Hessian  soldiers,  in  particular,  plundered  friend  and  foe  alike, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  distinguish  the  difference.  Nor  was  plunder 
their  on\y  offence.  They  committed  outrages  upon  the  weaker  sex 
which  aroused  the  most  terrible  longings  for  revenge;  and  when 
the  yeomanry  of  the  state  felt  the  heel  of  their  presence  lifted 
from  their  necks,  they  flew  to  arms  as  one  man,  to  avenge  public 
and  private  injuries. 

Washington's  first  care  on  reaching  Morristown,  was  to  place  his 
army  in  as  comfortable  quarters  as  circumstances  would  allow.  He 
had  chosen  that  position  only  as  a  temporary  halting-place  for 
repose,  but  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  a  most  secure  and  eligible 
point  for  a  winter  encampment.  A  chain  of  hills  extending  from 
Pluckemin,  near  the  north  branch  of  the  Raritan,  by  way  of 
Chatham  and  Springfield,  to  the  great  falls  of  the  Passaic,  at 
Paterson,  made  the  approach  to  him  from  the  seaboard  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  hostile  army ;  while  on  his  rear  was  a  populous  and 
fertile  country,  full  of  provisions  and  forage.  It  was  also  a  com- 
manding point  from  which  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
or  to  harass  his  outposts;  and  the  communication  between  the 
army  and  the  Congress  could  not  be  interrupted. 

With  all  possible  despatch,  Washington  hutted  his  soldiers  in  log 
cabins.  The  main  army  were  thus  encamped  in  the  sheltered  vale 
of  Lowantica,  where  woods  and  springs  abounded ;  and  small  can- 
tonments, as  outposts,  were  established  at  eligible  points  all  the 
way  to  the  Hudson  Highlands.  The  commander-in-chief  made  his 
headquarters  at  the  Free-Mason's  tavern,  in  Morristown,  and  near 
him  were  his  three  most  valued  generals,  Greene,  Sullivan,  and 
Knox.  His  military  family  was  composed  of  the  accomplished 
Colonels  Meade  and  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia,  who  were  his  aids- 
de-camp,  and  his  secretary,  Colonel  Robert  H.  Harrison,  of  Mary- 
land, wrhom  the  chief  loved  and  honored  for  his  truthfulness,  sim- 
plicity of  character,  and  unbending  integrity.  Colonel  Reed,  his 
adjutant-general,  now  retired  from  the  army  for  awhile.  General 
Putnam,  who  had  been  left  at  Crosswicks,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
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with  a  small  number  of  men,  was  ordered  to  move  forward  to 
Princeton,  and  be  constantly  prepared  to  retreat  toward  the  moun- 
tains, to  join  the  main  army  at  Morristown,  if  circumstances  should 
compel  him  to  cross  the  Raritan* 

Heath,  meanwhile,  had  moved  toward  New  York,  as  directed. 
His  troops  were  all  militia.  They  were  led  in  three  divisions. 
One  commanded  by  General  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  marched 
down  the  road  nearest  the  Hudson ;  General  Scott,  of  Virginia,  led 
the  centre,  by  way  of  White  Plains ;  and  the  left  marched  from 
New  Rochelle  and  East  Chester,  commanded  by  Generals  Wooster 
and  Parsons,  of  Connecticut.  These  divisions  reached  the  enemy's 
outposts,  near  Kingsbridge,  at  the  same  time  (just  before  sun- 
rise on  the  eighteenth  of  January),  when  some  skirmishing  took 
place,  and  some  prisoners  were  taken  from  the  enemy  at  Valentine's 
hill,  in  the  rear. 

On  an  eminence  m  Westchester  overlooking  Spyt  den  Duyvel 
creek,  near  Kingsbridge,  was  a  small  work  called  Fort  Independence, 
occupied  by  the  British.  Before  this  Heath  drew  up  his  army,  and 
in  a  rather  pompous  manner,  demanded  a  surrender.  "Twenty 
minutes  only,"  he  said,  "can  be  allowed  for  the  garrison  to  give 
their  answer ;  and  should  it  be  in  the  negative,  they  must  abide 
the  consequences."  The  garrison  gave  no  answer  at  all;  and 
General  Heath,  after  remaining  ten  days  in  the  vicinity,  retreated 
with  his  troops  toward  the  Highlands.  The  expedition  was  an 
utter  failure,  and  Heath's  summons  excited  a  good  deal  of  ridicule 
in  both  armies.  "Your  summons,"  said  Washington,  in  a  private 
letter  to  him,  written  on  the  third  of  February,  "  as  you  did  not 
attempt  to  fulfill  your  threats,  was  not  only  idle  but  farcical ;  and 
will  not  fail  of  turning  the  laugh  exceedingly  upon  us.  These 
things  I  mention  to  you  as  a  friend,  for  you  will  perceive  they 

*  At  Princeton,  General  Putnam  had  occasion  to  obey  the  injunction  of  Washington,  to  magnify 
the  number  of  his  troops,  while  exercising  his  kindness  of  heart.  There  lie  found  Captain  M'Pher- 
son,  a  British  >fficcr,  terribly  wounded,  and  at  his  request,  Putnam  sent  a  flag  to  the  British  camp 
at  Brunswick,  in  quest  of  a  comrade  of  the  dying  soldier.  The  visiter  was  brought  after  dark, 
when  all  the  rooms  of  the  college,  and  other  buildings  in  Princeton,  were  lighted,  and  the  few 
American  troops  fit  for  duty  were  marched  and  countermarched  in  such  a  Avay,  that  the  officer,  on 
his  return  to  the  British  camp,  reported  Putnam's  force  to  be  at  least  five  thousand  strong. 
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have  composed  no  part  of  my  public  letter."  In  reply  to  this  let- 
ter, Hen tli  marie  a  reasonable  defence  of  his  conduct,  attributing  his 
failure  to  the  fact  that  his  force  was  wholly  militia,  that  it  was 
necessarily  much  scattered,  and  that  a  heavy  storm  had  spoiled  a 
great  deal  of  ammunition,  and  rendered  a  general  co-operation  of 
his  whole  army  out  of  the  question* 

Washington  exercised  the  dictatorial  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Congress,  with  energy  and  great  circumspection,  and  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  good  of  his  country.  His  first  care,  after  his 
troops  were  comfortably  quartered,  was  the  construction  of  an 
efficient  army  for  the  next  campaign,  and  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people.  Notwithstanding  there  was  a  violent  reaction 
in  New  Jersey,  there  were  many  substantial,  peace-loving  men  in 
that  state,  who  had  given  in  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
commissioners,  who  now  professed  to  have  scruples  in  regard  to 
that  oath,  considering  it  as  binding  them  to  a  passive  neutrality. 
These  were  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
saw  the  importance  of  marking  boldly  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween friends  and  foes,  and  wiping  out  every  pretension  of  middle- 
men. Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  persons  who  had  received  protec- 
tions from  the  British  commissioners,  to  repair  to  headquarters,  or 
to  the  nearest  quarters  of  any  general  officer  of  the  continental 
armj',  within  thirty  days,  and  there  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  give  up  any  certificate,  protection,  or  pass- 
port he  might  have  received  from  the  enemj^.  At  the  same  time, 
full  liberty  was  given  to  all  such,  as  "preferred  the  interests  and 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
own  country,  forthwith   to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  families 

*  "  This  expedition,"  pays  Sparks  (Washington's  Writings,  iv.,  808,  note),  "was  originally  a 
project  of  the  convention  of  New  York,  and,  by  the  consent  and  order  of  General  Washington, 
who  also  had  a  larger  object  in  view,  it  was  put  under  the  direction  of  General  Heath,  as  the  conti- 
nental commander  in  that  district.  Genera!  John  Morin  Scott  headed  a  body  of  the  New  York 
co-operating  militia.  This  gentleman,  and  Mr.  William  Duer,  both  members  of  the  convention, 
were,  with  two  or  three  others,  appointed  a  committee  to  manage  the  affair  in  behalf  of  that  assem- 
bly." General  Heath,  in  his  reply  to  Washington,  on  the  sixth  of  February,  says  that  he  sum- 
moned the  garrison  of  Fort  Independence  to  surrender,  "  in  particular  at  the  motion  of  a  gentleman," 
before  he  left  Peekskill. — See  Heath's  Memoirs,  pages  107  to  113,  inclusive. 
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within  the  enemy's  lines."  It  was  further  decreed,  that  all  who 
should  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  this  order,  should  be  con- 
sidered adherents  of  the  king,  and  treated  as  enemies  to  the  United 
States. 

Jealousy  of  state  sovereignty,  and  a  lingering  fear  of  military 
power  among  the  timid  and  extremely  cautious,  raised  the  question 
whether  Washington  had  not  transcended  the  powers  given  him, 
and  exercised  a  degree  of  despotism  in  this  measure.  Even  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  that  state  recently  so  cold  to  his  en- 
treaties for  aid,  and  now  so  much  indebted  to  him  for  deliverance, 
hinted  that  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  their  prerogatives;  and 
in  the  continental  Congress,  some  members  censured  the  course  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  But  these  signs  of  opposition  did  not  move 
Washington.  He  was  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity,  reasonable- 
ness, and  justice  of  the  measure,  and,  unmindful  of  his  personal 
popularity,  he  adhered  to  it,  and  commanded  his  officers  to  enforce 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  proclamation.  His  wisdom  was  soon 
vindicated  by  subsequent  events. 

Before  taking  active  measures  for  establishing  a  permanent  army, 
Washington  provided  against  another  enemy,  more  formidable  than 
the  British  or  Hessian  soldier.  That  foe  was  the  small-pox.  It 
had  made  dreadful  ravages  in  the  northern  army  the  previous 
year,  decimating,  as  we  have  seen,  whole  regiments.  It  had  also 
impaired  the  strength  of  the  middle  department,  and  its  approach 
was  dreaded  with  terror.  Early  in  January  it  had  appeared  here 
and  there  in  the  camp,  at  Morristown,  and  Washington  determined 
to  inoculate  all  the  soldiers  in  the  continental  service.  With  the 
greatest  secrecy  preparations  were  made  to  give  the  infection  in 
camp;  and  the  hospital  physicians,  in  Philadelphia,  were  ordered 
to  carry  all  the  southern  troops,  as  they  should  arrive,  through  the 
disease.  Similar  orders  were  also  given  to  the  physicians  at  other 
places ;  and  thus  an  army,  exempted  from  the  fear  of  a  calamity, 
which  had,  at  all  times,  endangered  the  most  important  operations, 
was  prepared  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  This  example  was  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  country ;  and  that  alarming  disease  became 

1\ 
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no  longer  the  terror  of  America.*  While  the  disease  was  in  prog- 
ress it  produced  much  suffering,  especially  among  those  who  took 
the  malady  in  the  natural  way.  From  the  camp  it  extended  to  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  scarcely  a  family  was  exempted  from  its 
visits.  Other  diseases  attended  it;  and  in  one  parish  alone  there 
were  two  hundred  and  five  deaths  during  that  year.  Washington's 
sympathies  were  keenly  alive  to  the  distress  around  him,  and  "he 
might  be  seen,"  it  is  said,  "  in  Hanover  and  in  Lowantica  valley, 
cheering  the  faith  and  inspiring  the  courage  of  his  suffering  men." 
The  gayeties  common  to  a  winter  encampment  of  the  army  were 
nearly  all  suspended,  for  "  death  rioted  on  every  hand,  and  dancing 
and  death  make  not  pleasant  partners/'^ 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  Washington  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  New  England  governors,  entreating  them  to  use 
great  and  immediate  exertions  in  levying  and  equipping  the  num- 
ber of  battalions  allotted  to  their  respective  states.  The  sixteen 
new  battalions  authorized  by  Congress,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
December,  to  be  immediately  raised,  were  to  be  established  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  eighty-eight  battalions  authorized  to  be 
raised,  b}^  the  same  body,  a  few  months  before.  The  appointment 
of  the  officers  of  the  latter  were  to  be  referred  to  the  several  states 
respectively,  according  to  their  quota  of  each,  whereas  the  appoint- 
ment of  those  of  the  sixteen  new  battalions  or  regiments,  was  left 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  author- 
ized to  raised  men  in  any  or  all  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
judicious  exercise  of  this  power,  he  directed  Colonel  Gist,  of  Mary- 
land, to  raise  four  companies  of  rangers,  and  proceed  to  the  Chero- 
kee, or  any  other  nation  of  Indians,  and  endeavor  to  procure  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  warriors  to  enter  the  continental  service. 
He  was  instructed  to  offer  them  the  same  pay  as  the  white  soldiers 
received,  and  also  arms,  blankets,  and  other  necessaries.  "  I  am  not 
aware,"  says  Sparks,  "  that  any  Indians  were  obtained.''^ 

*  Marshall's  "Life  of  Washington,"  i.,  137. 

t  "  Washington  at  Morristown,"  by  Rev.  George  F.  Tuttle :  Harper's  Magazine,  February,  1859 

X  "Washington's  Writings,"  iv.,  271,  note. 
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For  several  months  Washington  had  urged  upon  the  Congress 
the  necessity  of  a  larger  number  of  general  officers  in  the  army. 
He  had  always  exercised  the  greatest  delicacy  and  caution  on  this 
subject,  seldom  expressing  an  opinion  concerning  the  qualifications 
of  individuals,  and  avoiding  the  appearance  of  partiality,  or  a  wish 
to  interfere,  in  the  smallest  degree,  with  the  appointing  power. 
This  subject  had  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
They  had  often  discussed  the  points  that  disagreements  among  the 
delegates  frequently  raised,  and  these  produced  delays,  and  some- 
times sharp  contentions.  Now  the  subject  assumed  an  importance 
that  demanded  instant  decision,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  February, 
Lord  Stirling,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Adam  Stephen,  and 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  were  commissioned  major-generals.  The  latter 
had  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  merit,  as  commander  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts militia,  that  he  was  promoted  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
brigadiers ;  while  Arnold,  whose  alleged  misconduct  while  in  com- 
mand at  Montreal,  and  whose  unsettled  accounts  were  themes  for 
animadversion  and  suspicion,  was  entirely  overlooked.  He  com- 
plained loudly  of  this  slight,  and,  doubtless,  with  some  justice ;  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  noxious  seeds  of  that  discontent  which 
finally  budded  and  blossomed  into  the  baleful  flower  of  treason, 
were  not  planted  at  that  time  ? 

Washington  had  already  appointed  the  colonels  of  ten  of  the 
new  regiments  ;*  and  soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  five 
new  major-generals,  eighteen  new  brigadiers  were  commissioned.-]- 
These  appointments  well  supplied  the  army  with  general  officers, 
in  point  of  numbers ;  but  state  claims,  political  influence,  and  per- 
sonal favoritism,  elevated  some  into  these  responsible  stations, 
whose  merits  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  honor. 


*  These  were  Nathaniel  Gist,  John  Patton,  William  Grayson,  Thomas  Hartley,  Samuel  B. 
Webb,  David  Henley,  Ezekiel  Cornell,  Henry  Sherburne,  Alexander  Seammell,  and  Henry  Jackson. 
The  appointments  to  the  other  six  regiments  were  made  at  different  times  subsequently. 

t  These  were  Poor,  of  New  Hampshire;  Glover,  Patterson,  and  Learned,  of  Massachusetts; 
Varnum,  of  Rhode  Island;  Huntington,  of  Connecticut;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York  ;  Wayne, 
Pc  Haas,  Cadwalader,  Hand,  and  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania;  Weedon,  Muhlenburg,  Woodford,  and 
Scott,  of  Virginia ;  Nash,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Conway,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  French  army  for  thirty  years. 
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Four  regiments  of  horse  were  also  enlisted,  and  placed  under 
the  respective  commands  of  Colonels  Baylor,  Bland,  Sheldon,  and 
Moylan.  The  command  of  horse  was  offered  to  both  Reed  and 
Cadwalader,  who  declined  their  appointments.  The  former,  who 
had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  eastern  troops,  had  re- 
signed, as  we  have  seen,  the  office  of  adjutant-general.  General 
Gates  was  solicited  to  re-assume  the  duties  of  that  office,*  but  he 
refused,  and  the  commission  was  given  to  Timothy  Pickering,  a 
colonel  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  General  Mifflin,  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  remained,  and  affairs 
under  him  were  conducted  in  a  more  efficient  manner  by  the 
appointment  of  assistant-quartermasters,  wagon-masters,  and  com- 
missioners of  forage,  who  were  required  to  report  to  him  monthly. 
Congress  attempted  to  thoroughly  re-organize  the  commissary  de- 
partment, and  claimed  the  right  to  make  subordinate  appointments 
in  it,  So  much  did  this  new  order  of  things  interfere  with  the 
commissary-general  (Joseph  Trumbull,  Jr.),  and  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  tin1  department,  that  he  resigned  in  disgust,  Such  inter- 
meddling of  the  Congress  with  the  minor  appointments  of  the 
army  produced  mischievous  effects,  for  the  personal  friends  of  mem- 
bers of  that  bod}',  though  often  incompetent,  were  appointed  to 
places  which  called  for  peculiar  talent,  energy,  and  honesty.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  continental  army  was  upon  a  much  better 
footing  in  the  spring  of  1777,  than  it  had  ever  been. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  subject  of  prisoners, 
their  treatment  and  exchange,  had  been  topics  for  occasional  and 
sometimes  spicy  correspondence  between  the  commanding  generals. 
The  number  of  Americans  taken  hy  the  British  down  to  the  close 
of  177G,  was  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four;  the 
number  of  British  taken  by  the  Americans,  was  two  thousand  eight 
hundred    and    sixty.-}-      The   latter  number  was  increased    by  the 

*  Journal  of  Congress,  February  20,  1777. 

t  In  addition  to  men,  the  Americans  had  lost  twelve  brass  cannon  and  mortars,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-live  made  of  iron ;  twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  empty  shells, 
and  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  filled;  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  double-headed  shot;  a  large  quantity  of  grape-shot ;  two  thousand  eight  hundred  muskets  ;  four 
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affair  at  Princeton;  and  ten  days  after  that  event,  Washington 
wrote  to  Howe  on  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In 
the  previous  July,  it  had  been  mutually  agreed  that  officers  should 
be  given  for  officers,  of  equal  rank,  soldiers  for  soldiers,  and  citizens 
for  citizens ;  and  upon  this  basis  exchanges  had  been  made  until 
the  capture  of  General  Lee.  The  British  commander  chose  to 
consider  him  a  deserter  from  the  British  army,  treated  him  as  such, 
and  returned  letters  unopened,  which  the  captive  wrote  to  him, 
directed  to  "  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,"  that  being  the  rank  he  held 
in  the  British  army  when  he  resigned  his  commission,  in  June, 
1775.  He  was  accordingly  kept  in  more  rigorous  confinement 
than  prisoners-of-war. 

Intelligence  of  this  fact  reached  Washington  at  the  time  when 
he  was  urging  an  exchange  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  captured  at 
Montreal  more  than  a  year  before,  and  who  had  experienced  very 
harsh  treatment.  It  also  came  with  accounts  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment endured  by  American  prisoners  at  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
who  were  confined  in  loathsome  jails  and  prison-ships,  subjected  to 
every  indignity,  exposed  to  sickness  and  death,  and  denied  many 
of  the  common  courtesies  of  humanity.  The  Jersey  hulk,  in  the 
waters  of  the  East  river  near  Brooklyn,  and  the  Liberty  street 
Sugar  House,  in  New  York,  were  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
prisons;  and  their  names  have  a  significance  in  the  American  mind 
sjmonymous  with  all  that  is  barbarous,  cruel,  and  inhuman. 

Allegations  concerning  the  harsh  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners, well  substantiated  by  sufferers  and  eye-witnesses,  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  Congress,  and  they  soon  resolved  to  adopt  retaliatory 
measures.  This  was  thought  necessary,  not  only  for  the  support 
of  the  dignity  of  the  supreme  legislature,  but  as  a  protection  to 
officers  who  might  fall  into  British  hands.  Lee,  meanwhile,  pro- 
fessed to  be  under  great  apprehensions  for  his  personal  safety,  and 
complained  of  his  close  confinement.  On  the  tenth  of  February, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Congress,  requesting  them  to  send  two 

hundred  thousand  cartridges;  sixteen  barrels  of  powder;  five  hundred  intrenching  tools;  two 
[lundred  barrows  and  other  instruments,  and  large  quantities  of  provisions  and  stores. 
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or  three  gentlemen  to  New  York,  to  receive  from  him  a  communi- 
cation of  that  which,  he  said,  deeply  interested  himself  and  the 
whole  community.  He  believed,  he  said,  that  the  most  salutary 
effects  mi^ht  flow  from  such  conference ;  and  he  assured  them  that 
the  British  commanders  would  give  safe  conduct  to  such  embassy. 
Lee  enclosed  this  appeal  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  in  which  he 
remarked:  "As  the  contents  of  my  communication  are  of  the  last 
importance  to  me,  I  most  earnestly  entreat,  my  dear  general,  that 
you  will  despatch  it  immediately,  and  order  the  Congress  to  be  as 
expeditious  as  possible." 

Washington  complied  with  Lee's  request,  and  after  the  captive's 
letter  was  read,  the  Congress  resolved,  that  the  commander-in-chief 
should  inform  Lee,  that  they  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
"  provide  for  his  personal  safety,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty,"  but 
that  they  judged  it  "altogether  improper  to  send  any  of  their  body 
to  communicate  with  him;"  and  that  they  were  unable  to  see  "how 
a  compliance  with  his  request  would  tend  to  his  advantage  or  the 
interest  of  the  public."* 

This  refusal  wounded  Lee  deeply.  His  pride,  his  ambition,  his 
reckless  spirit,  were  all  subdued,  and  in  a  tone  of  sadness,  unmixed 
with  any  of  his  usual  satire  and  self  confidence,  he  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  subject,  saying :  "  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance for  myself,  and  I  think  not  less  so  for  the  public,  that  Con- 
gress have  not  thought  proper  to  comply  with  my  request.  It 
could  not  possibly  have  been  attended  with  any  ill  consequences, 
and  might  with  t>ood  ones.  At  least  it  was  an  indulgence  which  I 
thought  my  situation  entitled  me  to.  But  I  am  unfortunate  in 
everything,  and  this  stroke  is  the  severest  I  have  yet  experienced. 
God  send  you  a  different  fate.     Adieu,  my  dear  general." 

Lee's  captivity  was  not  so  hard  to  be  borne  as  was  represented. 
He  was  kept  in  close  confinement,  it  is  true,  but,  by  direction  of 
General  Howe,  three  rooms  were  fitted  up  for  him  in  the  New  York 
City  Hall,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing,  and  in  the 
society  of  the  British  officers.     He  confessed  that  he  had  English 

*  Journal  of  Congress,  February  21,  1776. 
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prejudices ;  and,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  his  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  British  leaders  at  that  time,  had  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  mere  courtesy  or  kindly  feeling.  With  them  he  was 
secretly  plotting  the  ruin  of  the  American  cause,  while  the  Con- 
gress, commiserating  his  hard  fate,  and  indignant  because  of  his 
alleged  rigorous  treatment,  were  adopting  retaliatory  measures. 
On  the  twentieth  of  February  they  resolved,  "That  the  board  of 
war  be  directed  immediately  to  order  the  five  Hessian  officers,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  into  safe  and  close  custody ;  it  being 
the  unalterable  resolution  of  Congress  to  retaliate  on  them  the 
same  punishment  as  may  be  inflicted  on  the  person  of  General 
Lee."  This  resolution  was  immediately  enforced.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell was  placed  in  the  common  jail  at  Concord,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Hessian  officers,  then  in  Virginia,  were  also  closely  confined, 
and  deprived  of  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  prisoners-of-war. 

Colonel  Campbell,  supposing  Washington  to  have  power  to  regu- 
late his  treatment,  wrote  to  him,  giving  in  his  letter  a  picture  of 
the  wretched  place  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  appealing  for 
relief.  Washington's  heart  was  touched,  and  he  at  once  wrote  to 
Colonel  Campbell,  assuring  him  that  his  harsh  treatment  was  not 
called  for  by  the  resolution  of  Congress,  but  was  the  result  of  mis- 
conception, and  that  proper  steps  would  be  taken  to  remove  all 
cause  for  complaint.  To  the  Massachusetts  council  he  also  wrote, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  resolution  of  Congress 
required  only  that  exactly  the  same  treatment  was  to  be  shown  to 
Colonel  Campbell  and  the  Hessian  officers,  that  General  Howe 
showed  to  General  Lee;  "and,  as  he  is  only  confined  to  a  com- 
modious house,  with  genteel  accommodations,"  he  said,  "  we  have 
no  right  or  reason  to  be  more  severe  upon  Colonel  Campbell,  who, 
I  wish,  should  immediately,  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  be  removed 
from  his  present  situation,  and  put  into  a  house  wmere  he  may  live 
comfortably."* 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Archibald  Campbell  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  culture,  and  at  that 
time  a  representative  in  Parliament  for  Dunfermline,  in  Scotland.  He  had  commanded  one  of 
General  Frazer's  battalions  of  Highlanders  (the  71st),  and  had  been  captured  in  June,  the  previous 
year,  on  board  of  a  British  transport  in  Nantasket  roads,  near  Boston. 
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To  the  president  of  Congress  he  also  wrote,  on  the  first  of 
March,  deprecating  the  resolve  to  retaliate.  He  clearly  perceived 
the  injurious  tendency  of  the  measure,  and  presented  a  forcible,  ar- 
gumentative remonstrance  against  it.  "In  point  of  policy,"  he  said, 
"  under  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs,  this  doctrine  can  not  be 
supported.  The  balance  of  prisoners  is  greatly  against  us ;  and  a 
general  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  should  mark  our 
conduct.  Can  we  imagine  that  our  enemies  will  not  mete  the 
same  punishments,  the  same  indignities,  the  same  cruelties,  to  those 
belonging  to  us,  in  their  possession,  that  we  impose  on  theirs  in  our 
power  ?  Why  should  we  suppose  them  to  possess  more  humanity 
than  we  have  ourselves  ?  Or  why  should  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  one  brave,  unfortunate  man  involve  many 
more  in  the  same  calamities  ?  However  disagreeable  the  fact  may 
be,  the  enemy  at  this  time  have  in  their  power,  and  subject  to  their 
call,  near  three  hundred  officers  belonging  to  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  number  there  are  some  of  high  rank ;  and 
most  of  them  are  men  of  bravery  and  of  merit.  The  quota  of 
theirs  in  our  hands  bears  no  proportion,  being  not  more  than  fifty 
at  most.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  should  certainly  do  no 
act  to  draw  upon  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  us,  and  who  have 
already  suffered  a  long  captivity,  greater  punishments  than  they 
have  experienced,  and  now  experience.  If  we  should,  what  will 
their  feelings  be,  and  those  of  their  numerous  and  extensive  con- 
nections ?  Suppose  the  treatment  prescribed  for  the  Hessians 
should  be  pursued,  will  it  not  establish  what  the  enemy  have  been 
aiming  to  effect  by  every  artifice,  and  the  grossest  misrepresenta- 
tions, I  mean  an  opinion  of  our  enmity  toward  them,  and  of  the 
cruel  conduct  they  experience  when  they  fall  into  our  hands,  preju- 
dice which  we,  on  our  part,  have  heretofore  thought  it  politic  to 
suppress,  and  to  root  out  by  every  act  of  lenity  and  of  kindness? 
It  certainly  will.  The  Hessians  would  hear  of  the  punishment  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  heightened  exaggeration,  and  would  feel 
the  injury,  without  investigating  the  cause,  or  reasoning  upon  the 
justice   or  necessity  -of   it.      The  mischiefs  which   may  and   must 
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inevitably  flow  from  the  execution  of  the  resolves,  appear  to  be 
endless  and  innumerable."....  "Many  more  objections  might  be 
subjoined,  were  they  material.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
present  state  of  our  army,  if  it  deserves  that  name,  will  not  au- 
thorize the  language  of  retaliation,  or  the  style  of  menace.  This 
will  be  conceded  by  all  who  know  that  the  whole  of  our  force  is 
weak  and  trifling,  and  composed  of  militia  (very  few  regular  troops 
excepted),  whose  service  is  on  the  eve  of  expiring." 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Washington  was  compelled  to 
grapple  with  every  species  of  difficulty.  A  weak  and  broken  army 
was  his  chief  support  in  the  field ;  a  meddling  Congress  already 
disturbed  by  factions,  interfered  with  nearly  all  his  movements; 
and  jealous  local  legislatures,  assuming  power  and  functions  that 
properly  belonged  only  to  the  supreme  council  of  the  states,  were 
continually  perplexing  him  by  their  exercise  of  these,  in  a  way 
that  was  frequently  very  detrimental  to  the  republican  cause.  The 
weight  of  all  the  chief  affairs  of  the  revolted  nation,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, were  in  a  great  degree  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  He  bore  it 
with  wisdom,  calmness,  and  fortitude ;  and  hope  and  cheerfulness 
often  beamed  clearly  from  his  eye  in  the  public  presence,  because 
expediency  demanded  the  exhibition  of  this  encouraging  lustre, 
while  sadness  sometimes  brooded  in  his  heart.  Yet  his  faith  never 
yielded. 

Washington  had  already  written  to  Lord  and  General  Howe  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  cruelties  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  wrote  to  the  former,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  January,  "  that  I  am  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
troubling  your  lordship  with  a  letter,  almost  wholly  on  the  subject 
of  the  cruel  treatment  which  our  officers  and  men,  in  the  naval 
department,  who  are  unhappy  enough  to  fall  into  your  hands, 
receive  on  board  the  prison-ships  in  the  harbor  of  New  York." 
After  making  specific  complaints,  and  asserting  that  kindness  to 
British  prisoners  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Americans, 
he  said :  "  From  the  opinion  I  have  ever  been  taught  to  entertain 
of  your  lordship's  humanity,  I  will  not  suppose  that  you  are  privy 
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to  proceedings  of  so  cruel  and  unjustifiable  a  nature;  and  I  hope 
that,  upon  making  the  proper  inquiry,  you  will  have  the  matter  so 
regulated,  that  the  unhappy  persons,  whose  lot  is  captivity,  may 
not,  in  future,  have  the  miseries  of  cold,  disease,  and  famine  added 
to  their  other  misfortunes.  You  may  call  us  rebels,  and  say  that 
we  deserve  no  better  treatment;  but  remember,  my  lord,  that, 
supposing  us  rebels,  we  still  have  feelings  equally  as  keen  and 
sensible  as  loyalists,  and  will,  if  forced  to  it,  most  assuredly  retali- 
ate upon  those,  upon  whom  we  look  as  the  unjust  invaders  of  our 
rights,  liberties,  and  properties.  I  should  not  have  said  thus  much, 
but  my  injured  countrymen  have  long  called  upon  me  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances;  and  I  should  think  myself 
as  culpable  as  those  who  inflict  such  severities  upon  them,  were  I 
to  continue  silent." 

To  this  Lord  Howe  replied  on  the  seventeenth,  expressing  him- 
self surprised  at  the  matter  and  language  of  Washington's  letter, 
"so  different  from  the  liberal  vein  of  sentiment  he  had  been  habit- 
uated to  expect  on  every  occasion  of  personal  intercouse  or  corres- 
pondence with  him."  He  strenuously  denied  that  naval  prisoners 
were  ill  treated ;  asserted  that  they  had  been  allowed  the  free 
range  of  the  prison-ships  until  some  had  escaped,  and  rendered  a 
more  rigorous  confinement  necessary ;  and  declared  that  they  were 
allowed  the  same  provisions  as  his  own  seamen.  Justice  to  both 
Lord  and  Sir  William  Howe  requires  the  expression  of  an  opinion, 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  for  they  were 
both  honorable  and  humane  men. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Howe,  written,  also,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  Washington  said:  "I  am  directed  by  Congress  to  propose 
an  exchange  of  five  of  the  Hessian  field-officers,  taken  at  Trenton, 
for  Major-General  Lee ;  or,  if  this  proposal  should  not  be  accepted, 
to  demand  his  liberty  upon  parole,  within  certain  bounds,  as  has 
ever  been  granted  to  your  officers  in  our  custody.  I  am  informed, 
from  good  authority,  that  your  reason  for  keeping  him  hitherto  in 
stricter  confinement  than  usual  is,  that  you  do  not  look  upon  him 
in  the  light  of  a  common  prisoner-of-war,  but  as  a  deserter  from 
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the  British  services,  as  his  resignation  was  never  accepted,  and  that 
you  intend  to  try  him  as  such  by  a  court-martial.  I  will  not  under- 
take to  determine  how  far  this  doctrine  may  be  justifiable  among 
yourselves,  but  I  must  give  you  warning,  that  Major-General  Lee 
is  looked  upon  as  an  officer  belonging  to,  and  under  the  protection 
of,  the  United  Independent  States  of  America,  and  that  any  vio- 
lence you  may  commit  upon  his  life  or  liberty,  will  be  severely 
retaliated  upon  the  lives  or  liberties  of  the  British  officers,  or  those 
of  their  foreign  allies  at  present  in  our  hands." 

Referring  to  Washington's  threat  at  retaliation,  Lord  Howe  said : 
"  the  innocent  at  my  disposal  will  not  have  any  severities  to  appre- 
hend from  me  on  that  account."  And  Sir  William,  also,  said,  in 
reference  to  it:  "Your  threats  of  retaliating  upon  the  innocent 
such  punishment  as  may  be  decreed  in  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Lee,  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  will  not  divert  me  from  my  duty 
in  any  respect ;  at  the  same  time  you  may  rest  satisfied,  that  the 
proceedings  against  him  will  not  be  precipitated*  He  then  pro- 
posed a  joint  commission  to  settle  all  disputes  concerning  prisoners, 
observing:  "This  expedient  appearing  to  me  effectual  for  settling 
all  differences,  will,  I  hope,  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  repetition 
of  the  improper  terms  in  which  your  letter  is  expressed,  and 
founded  on  the  grossest  misrepresentations."  Washington  acqui- 
esced in  the  proposition.  Colonel  Harrison,  the  commander-in- 
chief's  "  old  secretary,"  as  he  was  called,  was  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans,  and  Colonel  Walcott  on  behalf  of  the  British. 

*  What  shall  be  done  with  General  Lee  1  had  been  a  question  that  greatly  perplexed  General 
Howe.  A  week  after  Lee  became  his  prisoner,  Howe  wrote  to  the  ministry,  informing  them  of  the 
fact,  and  asking  advice  in  the  matter,  especially  about  bringing  him  to  trial,  as  he  considered  Lee  a 
deserter,  amenable  to  the  military  law  of  the  realm,  and  excluded  from  his  agreement  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  "  As  you  have  difficulties  about  bringing  General  Lee  to  trial  in  America," 
replied  Lord  George  G'rmain,  "it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you  send  him  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  first  ship-of-war."  This,  however,  was  not  done,  for  Washington  demanded  that  General  Lee 
should  be  considered  a  prisoner-of-war,  and  having  notable  British  and  Hessian  captives  in  his  hands, 
he  possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  this  demand.  While  the  British  refused  to  consider  Lee  as  a 
prisoner-of-war,  Washington  declined  to  exchange  the  Hessian  field-officers  taken  at  Trenton,  or 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  and  Howe  detained  Lee  for  further  instructions.  This  measure  of 
caution,  on  the  part  of  Howe,  was  approved,  and  the  minister  replied  :  "  His  majesty  consents  that 
Lee  (having  been  struck  off  the  half-pay  list)  shall,  though  deserving  the  most  exemplary  punish- 
ment, be  deemed  as  a  prisoner-of-war,  and  may  be  exchanged  as  such,  when  you  may  think  proper." 
See  Sparks's  Writings  of  Washington,  iv.,  276,  277.  Lee  was  exchanged  for  General  Prescott 
early  in  1778,  and  joined  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
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Rules  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  were  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners, but  when  the  captive  Americans,  who  had  survived  the 
hardships  of  the  prisons  and  prison-ships  of  New  York  were  sent 
out  for  the  purpose,  in  the  spring,  Washington  refused  to  return  for 
them  an  equal  number  of  healthy  British  and  Hessian  prisoners, 
because  they  were  such  mere  wrecks  of  men.  Sir  William  Howe 
complained  of  this  refusal  as  a  violation  of  the  adopted  rules  for 
exchange;  but  Washington  defended  its  justice  and  fairness  with 
the  plea,  that  the  engagement,  though  in  the  letter,  expressed  only 
an  equality  of  rank  and  number,  yet  it  necessarily  implied  a  regard 
to  the  general  principles  of  mutual  compensation  and  advantage. 
"This,"  he  said,  "is  inherent  in  its  nature  —  is  the  voice  of  reason; 
and  no  stipulation,  as  to  the  condition  in  which  prisoners  should  be 
returned,  is  requisite....  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  those  unfitted 
for  future  service  by  acts  of  severity,  in  direct  violation  of  a  com- 
pact, are  proper  subjects  for  an  exchange.  In  such  case,  to  return 
others  not  in  the  same  predicament,  would  be  to  give  without 
receiving  an  equivalent ;  and  would  afford  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  cruelties  and  inhumanities." — "Painful  as  it  is,"  he  said  in 
conclusion,  "  I  am  compelled  to  consider  it  as  a  fact  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, that  the  usage  of  our  prisoners,  whilst  in  your  possession, 
of  the  privates  at  least,  was  such  as  could  not  be  justified.  This 
was  proclaimed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  came  out; 
their  appearance  sanctioned  the  assertion ;  and  melancholy  experi- 
ence, in  the  speedy  death  of  a  large  part  of  them,  stamped  it  with 
infallible  certainty."* 

These  difficulties  and  disputes  interrupted,  for  several  months, 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Early  in  the  summer  Elias  Boudinot, 
of  New  Jersey,  was  commissioned  commissary -general  of  prisoners, 
with  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel,  and  empowered  to  appoint  two 
deputies,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  majoivj-  After  that  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  went  on  as  regularly  and  fairly  as  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

*  Letter  to  General  Howe,  April  9,  1777.  t  Journals  of  Congress,  June  6,  1777. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

QUIET    OF    THE    TWO    ARMIES "WASHINGTON'S    INCREASING    CARES HIS  APPEALS 

TO    CONGRESS  AND  THE    STATES  —  THE    RECRUITING    SERVICE THE    ENEMY    DE- 
CEIVED  ACTION     IN     REGARD     TO     DESERTERS AFFAIRS     IN     THE     NORTHERN 

DEPARTMENT EXPECTED     ATTACK     ON     TICONDEROGA SCHUYLER'S     DESIRES 

AND    WASHINGTON'S    VIEWS    CONCERNING    REINFORCEMENTS DIFFICULTIES    BE- 
TWEEN   SCHUYLER    AND    GATES A    RETROSPECT SCHUYLER    CALUMNIATED 

HIS    DEMAND  FOR  AN    INVESTIGATION  CONCERNING    HIS  CONDUCT NEW  CAUSES 

FOR  IRRITATION CONGRESS  OFFENDED GATES  AND  THE  ADJUTANT-GENERAL- 
SHIP  HIS  INFLUENCE    IN    CONGRESS SENT    TO    TICONDEROGA    AS  COMMANDER 

THERE SCHUYLER    IN    PHILADELPHIA DEMANDS    AND    OBTAINS  A    COMMITTEE 

OF    INQUIRY HIS    VINDICATION LETTER    TO    WASHINGTON    ABOUT  HIS    RESIG- 
NATION  WASHINGTON'S    ANXIETY SCHUYLER    REINSTATED     IN    THE    GENERAL 

COMMAND  AT  THE  NORTH  —  GATES'S  INDIGNATION — -PETULENT  LETTER  TO  WASH- 
INGTON  COURTEOUS  REPLY GATES  BEFORE  CONGRESS. 

For  nearly  five  months  after  the  battle  at  Princeton,  the  two 
main  armies  were  comparatively  quiet ;  and  May  was  almost  ended 
before  they  were  in  active  motion  for  the  summer  campaign.  Yet 
Washington  found  no  rest  for  himself.  Cares  and  responsibilities 
continually  increased  as  the  war  progressed  and  its  operations 
became  more  and  more  complicated  and  extended.  The  continued 
weakness  of  his  army,  and  its  precarious  situation,  were  the  source 
of  his  greatest  anxiety.  As  the  terms  of  enlistment  expired,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  thus  relieved,  gladly  left  the  camp 
for  their  long-deserted  homes ;  and  the  militia  composed  the  great 
bulk  of  the  army  at  Morristown  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 

of  1777. 

The  materials  for  the  new  organization  of  the  army,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  were  tardy  in  concentrating,  and  the  mind 
of  the  commander-in-chief  was  filled  with  those  apprehensions 
which  had  so  often  perplexed  him  during  the  previous  year.     He 
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became  impatient,  and  with  earnest  words  he  implored  the  Congress 
and  various  state  legislatures,  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently  in 
the  great  work  before  them.  To  the  president  of  Congress  he 
wrote,  on  the  nineteenth  of  January:  "The  fluctuating  state  of  an 
army  composed  chiefly  of  militia,  bids  fair  to  reduce  us  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  were  some  little  time  ago ;  that  is,  of  scarce 
having  any  army  at  all,  except  reinforcements  speedily  arrive. 
One  of  the  battalions  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  goes  home 
to-day,  and  the  other  two  only  remain  a  few  days  longer  by 
courtesy.  The  time  for  which  a  county  brigade,  under  Mifflin, 
came  out  is  expired,  and  they  stay  from  day  to  day  by  dint  of 
solicitation,  their  numbers  much  reduced  by  desertions.  We  have 
about  eight  hundred  of  the  eastern  continental  troops  remaining, 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  who  at  first  agreed  to  stay;  part 
engaged  to  the  last  of  this  month,  and  part  to  the  middle  of  next. 
The  five  Virginia  regiments  are  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  as 
are  Colonel  Hand's,  Smallwood's,  and  the  German  battalion.  A 
few  days  ago,  General  Warner  arrived  with  about  seven  hundred 
Massachusetts  militia,  engaged  to  the  fifteenth  of  March.  Thus  vou 
have  a  sketch  of  our  present  army,  with  which  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  up  appearances  before  an  enemy  already  double  in  numbers." 
To  the  Pennsylvania  council  of  safety  he  made  an  earnest  appeal 
for  reinforcements.  "  There  is  now,"  he  said,  "  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity of  totally  destroying  the  British  army,  or  at  least  of  delaying 
their  operations  in  the  spring,  till  we  may  be  prepared  to  oppose 
them  by  regular  forces....  You  may  be  assured  that  nothing  but 
the  united  efforts  of  every  state  in  America  can  save  us  from 
disgrace,  and,  too  probably,  from  ruin."*  In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Cooke,-j-  he  reproached  Rhode  Island  with  raising  troops  for  home 
service  before  furnishing  its  quota  for  the  grand  army.  "  If  each 
state,"  he  wrote,  "were  to  prepare  for  its  own  defence,  independent 
of  each  other,  they  would  all  be  soon  conquered,  one  by  one.  Our 
success  must  depend  upon  a  firm  union,  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  general  plan." 

*  January  19,  1777.  t  January  20,  1777. 
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To  all  the  states  he  wrote  the  urgent  circular  letter  already  alluded 
to,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  in  which  he  said :  "  You  must  be  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  hardship  imposed  upon  individuals,  and  how  detrimental 
it  must  be  to  the  public,  to  have  farmers  and  tradesmen  frequently 
called  into  the  field  as  militiamen ;  whereby  a  total  stop  is  put  to 
arts  and  agriculture,  without  which  we  can  not  possibly  long  sub- 
sist. But  great  as  this  inconvenience  is,  we  must  put  up  with  it, 
or  submit  to  a  greater,  the  total  loss  of  our  liberties,  until  our 
regular  continental  army  can  be  brought  into  the  field."....  "While 
our  dependence  is  upon  militia,"  he  added,  "we  have  a  full  army 
one  day,  and  scarce  any  the  next ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that  the 
enemy,  one  day  or  other,  taking  advantage  of  one  of  these  tem- 
porary weaknesses,  will  make  themselves  masters  of  our  magazines 
of  stores,  arms,  and  artillery.  Nothing  but  their  ignorance  of  our 
numbers  protects  us  at  this  very  time,  when,  on  the  contrary,  had 
we  six  or  eight  thousand  regular  troops,  or  could  the  militia,  who 
were  with  me  a  few  days  ago,  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  wTe 
could  have  struck  such  a  stroke  as  would  have  inevitably  ruined 
the  army  of  the  enemy  in  their  divided  state." 

While  he  was  thus  appealing  to  his  leading  countrymen  by  let- 
ters, the  commander-in-chief  was  employing  every  officer  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  camp,  in  the  business  of  collecting  men 
for  the  new  army.  General  Knox  was  sent  to  Massachusetts  to 
expedite  the  raising  of  a  battalion  of  artillery,  and  others  were 
out  upon  recruiting  services  in  various  directions.  But  while 
privately  asserting  the  necessities  of  the  service,  Washington  was 
compelled,  in  his  public  declarations,  to  greatly  magnify  the  strength 
of  his  army,  in  order  to  encourage  the  desponding  people,  and  awe 
the  enemy  f  and  this  justifiable  deception  made  his  appeals  less 
effective,  for  his  necessities  did  not  seem  so  great  as  represented. 

*  It  is  said  that  a  certain  man  was  employed  by  Washington  as  a  spy  to  gain  information  con- 
cerning the  enemy,  but  it  was  suspected  that  he  carried  more  news  to  the  enemy  than  he  brought  to 
those  in  whose  employ  he  was.  General  Greene,  who  acted  as  quartermaster-general,  occupied  a 
small  office  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  public  square,  in  Morristown,  where  the  store  of  Mr 
William  Lindsley  now  is.  One  day  Colonel  Hamilton  was  in  this  office  when  the  suspected  spy 
made  his  appearance.  The  colonel  had  made  out  what  purported  to  be  a  careful  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  army  as  to  numbers  and  munitions,  making  the  numbers  much  more  flattering  than 
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The  frequency  of  desertions  from  the  army,  and  the  protection 
given  the  delinquents  in  the  respective  neighborhoods  whence  they 
came,  not  only  made  a  serious  drain  upon  the  regiments,  but  pro- 
duced mischievous  effects.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  January, 
Washington  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  state  authorities 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  recommended  "laying  a  severe  penalty 
upon  those  who  harbor  or  fail  to  give  information  against  deserters, 
knowing  them  to  be  such."  He  also  desired  Congress  to  recom- 
mend the  measure  to  the  different  states.  It  was  accordingly  done, 
and  desertions  ceased  when  the  offenders  found  that  they  had  no 
shelter. 

Affairs  in  the  northern  department  now  claimed  the  serious 
attention  of  the  commander-in-chief.  For  several  months  the 
official  relations  between  Schuyler  and  Gates  had  been  productive 
of  much  unpleasant  feeling ;  and  now,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  an 
attack  by  General  Carleton,  upon  Ticonderoga,  was  apprehended. 
The  efficient  Colonel  Wayne  was  in  command  of  that  post,  with 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  chiefly  New  England  militia.  These 
were  inadequate  for  its  defence  against  a  respectable  force,  and 
supplies  of  every  kind  wrere  needed.  Schuyler  had  called  in  vain 
upon  the  New  York  and  New  England  governments  for  these,  and 
for  reinforcements,  and  now  he  appealed  to  Washington  for  aid. 
He  also  requested  the  appointment  of  one  or  two  general  officers 
to  assist  him  in  the  management  of  the  department,  for,  he  said : 
"  I  am  alone,  distracted  with  a  variety  of  cares,  and  no  one  to  take 
part  of  the  burden." 

Schuyler  also  suggested  the  propriety  of  having  the  reinforce- 
ments composed  of  troops  from  as  many  different  states  as  possible, 
believing  that  emulation  would  be  engendered,  and  that  salutary 
effects  would  follow.  To  the  latter  proposition,  Washingtcn,  taught 
by  sad  experience,  dissented  ;  for  local  jealousies  he  knew  would  more 

the  actual  facts.  Leaving  this  statement  on  the  table  apparently  by  mistake,  Colonel  Hamilton  left 
the  olli< :e  saying  he  would  return  in  a  few  minutes.  The  spy  instantly  seized  the  paper  as  a  very 
authentic  document,  and  left  with  it  for  parts  unknown!     It  was  supposed  that  this  trick  did  much 

to  preserve  the  army  at  Morristown  from  attaek  that  winter." — "  Washington  at  JMorristown ;"  hy 
Reverend  George  F.  Tuttle.     Harper's  Magazine;  February,  1859. 
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than  counteract  the  stimulus  of  emulation,  it  being  difficult,  he  said, 
to  make  the  soldiers  of  each  state  "  consider  themselves  the  same 
people,  engaged  in  the  same  struggle,  and  having  one  general 
interest  to  defend."  Nor  did  Washington  share  in  Schuyler's  appre- 
hensions of  a  march  by  Carle  ton  over  frozen  Lake  Champlain  to 
make  an  attack  upon  Ticonderoga ;  yet  as  such  an  event  was 
possible,  he  ordered  General  Heath,  then  in  Massachusetts,  to  for- 
ward the  whole  quota  of  that  state  (fifteen  regiments  or  battalions) 
to  Ticonderoga,  as  fast  as  they  were  raised.  He  also  urged  those 
of  New  Hampshire  to  march  in  the  same  direction,  for,  at  that  time 
(March),  his  own  army  was  quite  rapidly  increasing  by  recruits 
from  the  middle  states. 

The  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  relative  position  of  Schuyler 
and  Gates  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  previous  mid-sum- 
mer, when  the  latter  assumed  the  right  to  chief  command  in  the 
northern  department.  Congress,  by  resolution,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, settled  that  question ;  and  for  a  long  time,  Schuyler,  at  his 
headquarters  in  Albany,  and  Gates  in  command  at  Ticonderoga, 
kept  up  a  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse.  Schuyler  was 
frank  and  honest,  and  his  words  and  actions  were  the  true  inter- 
preters of  his  feelings.  Gates  was  sly  and  intriguing;  and  while 
the  former  was  serving  his  country  with  a  single  e}^e  to  its  benefit, 
and  unsuspicious  of  any  secret  plotting  against  him,  the  latter,  dis- 
satisfied, restless,  and  ambitious,  was  seeking  his  own  promotion  at 
the  expense  of  his  generous  rival. 

Schuyler's  feelings  had  been  sorely  wounded  by  censures  because 
of  the  failures  in  Canada.  These  were  unfairly  attributed  to  his 
inefficiency;  and  this  charge,  combined  with  the  annoyances  caused 
by  sectional  jealousies  and  ill  will,  had  so  disgusted  him  with  the 
service,  that  he  often  resolved  to  quit  it,  and  repeatedly  importuned 
the  Congress  to  order  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  Much  to  the 
joy  of  Gates,  he  had  declared  that  as  soon  as  he  should  be  tried  he 
would  resign  his  commission.  Finally,  at  the  middle  of  September, 
despairing  of  procuring  a  trial,  he  had  offered  his  resignation  of  all 
public  employment  to  Congress,  and  in  a  frank  and  friendly  man- 

75 
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ner,  assured  Gates,  that,  as  he  would  of  course  be  his  successor,  he 
would  gladly  afford  him  any  assistance  in  his  power  to  give. 

Schuyler's  resignation  brought  the  Congress  to  action.  The  New 
England  delegates  were  ready  to  accept  it,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Congress  were  too  well  satisfied  of  the  honor,  integrity,  efficiency,  and 
eminent  usefulness  of  General  Schuyler  in  the  northern  department, 
to  be  willing  to  lose  his  services.  His  resignation  was  not  accepted, 
and  President  Hancock  assured  him  that  the  aspersions  of  his  ene- 
mies had  no  weight  in  that  body,  and  that  calumny  should  be 
speedily  silenced  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
fully  into  his  conduct. 

This  letter  was  somewhat  soothing  to  General  Schuyler,  but  was 
not  wholly  satisfactory.  "  In  the  alarming  situation  of  our  affairs," 
he  wrote  to  the  Congress  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  "I  shall 
continue  to  act  some  time  longer,  but  Congress  must  prepare  to 
put  the  care  of  the  northern  department  into  other  hands.  I  shall 
be  able  to  render  my  country  better  service  in  another  line ;  less 
exposed  to  the  injuries  I  have  sustained."*  Governed  by  this 
patriotic  spirit,  he  remained  at  his  post,  actively  engaged  in  the 
manifold  labors  of  a  military  commander,  and  chief  Indian  com- 
missioner, while  Gates,  intent  upon  his  own  advancement,  made  his 
way  toward  Congress,  to  mature  and  carry  out  schemes  for  that 
purpose. 

At  length  new  causes  for  irritation  were  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Schuyler.  The  contents  of  some  letters  which  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  by  the  Americans,  were  reported 
to  him.  One  of  these  was  written  by  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull, 
the  commissary  general  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Gates  many  months  before,  calculated  to  inflame  that  officer's 
jealousy),  in  which  the  writer  insinuated  that  Schuyler  had  secreted 
or  suppressed  a  commission  that  had  been  sent  to  his  brother,  Colo- 
nel John  Trumbull,  as  deputy  adjutant-general. 

This  base  insinuation  aroused  Schuyler's  indignation.     He  pro- 

*  Schuyler's  MS.  Letter-Book.  lie  alluded  to  his  intention  to  occupy  a  scat  in  the  Continental 
Congress. 
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cured  a  copy  of  the  commissary's  letter  and  forwarded  it  to  Con- 
gress, saying :  "I  hope  Congress  will  not  entertain  the  least  idea 
that  I  can  tamely  submit  to  such  injurious  treatment."  He  de- 
manded instant  action  on  their  part,  saying:  "Until  Mr.  Trumbull 
and  I  are  upon  a  different  footing,  I  can  not  do  what  the  laws  of 
honor  and  a  regard  to  my  own  reputation  render  indispensably 
necessary.  Congress  can  put  us  on  a  par  by  dismissing  one  or  the 
other  from  the  service."* 

At  that  time  the  enemies  of  Schuyler  had  the  ear  of  Congress, 
and  so  effectually  poisoned  the  minds  of  many,  that  he  was  treated 
almost  with  contempt.  They  made  no  reply  to  his  letters,  neg- 
lected his  request,  and  otherwise  showed  themselves  indifferent  to 
his  appeals  for  justice.  He  waited  for  awhile,  and  then  wrote  a 
spirited  but  courteous  letter  to  the  Congress,f  which  they  chose  to 
consider,  after  contemplating  its  language  for  nearly  six  weeks, 
"  highly  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Congress,"  and,  "  to  say  the  least, 
ill-advised  and  highly  indecent,"  They  also  directed  the  president 
of  Congress  to  acquaint  General  Schuyler,  that  it  was  "  expected 
his  letters,  for  the  future,  be  written  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  representative  body  of  these  free  and  independent 
states."J 

Gates,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  lingering  about  the  door  of 
Congress,  and  had,  no  doubt,  been  the  chief  generator  of  ill-feeling 
toward  Schuyler.  He  anxiously  hoped  for  that  officer's  resignation 
or  dismission,  that  he  might  have  the  chief  command  in  the  north- 
ern department;  and  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Congress  asked 

*  Schuyler's  MS.  Letter  Books.  t  February  4,  1777. 

X  Journal  of  Congress,  February  15,  1777.  The  following  are  the  passages  in  General  Schuyler'^ 
letter,  to  which  the  Congress  took  umbrage.  They  had  dismissed  a  most  excellent  army  physician, 
in  whose  appointment  Schuyler  had  taken  great  interest,  and  he  felt  chagrined  at  their  summary 
action,  without  acquainting  him  with  the  reason.  "As  Doctor  Stringer,"  he  said,  "had  my  recom- 
mendations to  the  office  he  has  sustained,  perhaps  it  was  a  compliment  due  to  me  that  I  should  have 
been  advised  of  the  reasons  for  his  dismission." 

"  I  perceive  by  some  of  the  resolutions  [this  was  written  after  the  receipt  of  copies  of  resolutions 
of  the  Congress],  that  my  letter  of  the  thirtieth  of  December,  continued  to  the  first  of  January,  was 
received  by  Congress.  I  was  in  hopes  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  odious  suspicion 
contained  in  Mr.  Commissary  Trumbull's  intercepted  letter  to  the  Honorable  W.  Williams,  Esq. 
I  really  feel  myself  deeply  chagrined  on  the  occasion.  I  am  incapable  of  the  meanness  he  suspects 
me  of;  and  I  confidently  expected  that  Congress  would  have  done  me  that  justice  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  give,  and  which  I  humbly  conceive  they  ought  to  have  done." 
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him  to  resume  the  office  of  adjutant-general  (President  Hancock,  in 
a  letter,  urging  him  to  take  that  position),  he  was  highly  indignant, 
and  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  president,  far  more  offensive  than 
the  one  from  Schuyler  which  they  so  pointedly  condemned.  "  Last 
year,"  he  said,  "  I  had  the  honor  to  command  in  the  second  post  in 
America....  After  this  to  be  expected  to  dwindle  again  to  the 
adjutant-general,  requires  more  philosophy  on  my  part,  and  some- 
thing more  than  words  on  yours."  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Washington,  and  insincerely  declared,  that  if  it  was  the  wish  of  his 
excellency,  he  would  resume  the  office  with  great  cheerfulness. 

Washington  was  pleased,  and  told  Gates,  that  in  secret  he  had 
often  wished  that  office  was  in  his  hands  again,  but  had  never  men- 
tioned it,  supposing  he  would  object  to  resuming  a  position  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  one  he  held.  He  thanked  Gates  for  his  patriotic 
spirit,  and  asked  him  to  let  him  know,  by  letter,  when  he  would 
leave  Philadelphia  for  Morristown*  But  the  commander-in-chief 
was  disappointed.  Gates  had  higher  views,  and  his  assurances 
were  deceptive.  He  had  not,  for  a  moment,  entertained  the 
thought  of  resuming  the  office  of  adjutant-general,  for  the  way 
seemed  opening  for  him  to  be  honored  with  the  chief  command  in 
the  northern  department.  He  knew  that  Schuyler  had  offended 
the  Congress,  and  that  his  own  influence  was  potent  in  that  body, 
especially  over  the  New  England  delegates.  He  knew,  also,  that  a 
high  opinion  of  his  military  talents  was  entertained  by  the  supreme 
legislature,  and  this  knowledge  made  him  insolent.  He  had  already 
disturbed  them  by  threats  of  resignation,  and  he  was  resolved,  at 
this  crisis,  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  power. 

Events  immediately  justified  Gates's  presumption.  When,  on 
the  twelfth  of  March,  his  insulting  letter  to  President  Hancock  was 
read,  the  Congress,  instead  of  administering  a  rebuke,  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  him  on  the  state  of  public  affairs;  and 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  he  received  a  note  from  the  president,  saying: 
"I  have  it  in  charge  to  direct  that  you  repair  to  Ticonderoga  im- 

*  The  Conpres.s  adjourned  to  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February.  They  resumed 
business,  at  the  latter  place,  on  the  twelfth  of  March. 
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mediately,  and  take  command  of  the  army  stationed  there.  His 
desires  were  gratified.  Assuming,  as  before,  that  this  order  gave 
him  independent  command  in  the  northern  department,  he  obeyed 
cheerfully,  and  at  once  departed  for  Albany,  accompanied  by 
Brigadier-General  Roche  de  Fermoy,  a  French  officer  whom  the 
continental  Congress  had  recently  commissioned. 

Gates  and  Schuyler  passed  each  other  on  the  way.  The  latter, 
ignorant  of  what  Congress  had  been  doing,  was  journeying  toward 
Philadelphia,  to  demand  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  or  to  resign 
immediately.  On  his  arrival  there  early  in  April,  he  found  himself 
virtually  superseded,  and  he  sent  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  in 
reference  to  himself,  to  the  committee  of  Albany,  saying :  "  You 
will  readily  perceive  that  I  shall  not  return  a  general.  Under 
what  influence  it  has  been  brought  about  I  am  not  at  liberty  now 
to  mention."* 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  General  Schuyler  was  treated,  by 
all  classes,  with  the  greatest  respect;  and  being,  since  Lee's  cap- 
tivity, the  second  major-general  in  the  continental  army,  he  took 
active  command  in  that  city,  by  request  of  the  Congress.  Investi- 
gations concerning  insinuations  that  had  been  made  against  his 
integrity  were  at  once  procured  by  the  delegates  from  New  York, 
and  a  report  from  the  treasury  board  relative  to  specie  that  had 
been  sent  to  Schuyler  for  the  army  in  Canada,  effectually  silenced 
the  voice  of  slander.  It  was  soon  evident  to  all,  that  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  wicked  calumnies.  But  Schuyler  was.  not 
satisfied  with  a  partial  investigation.  He  demanded  a  regular  com- 
mittee. Nearly  all  of  the  members  were  averse  to  the  appointment 
of  such  committee,  declaring  it  to  be  unnecessary,  as  there  was  no 
accuser,  nor  any  charge  against  the  general.     But  he  persisted  in 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  council  of  safety,  written  on  the  ninth  of  May,  Philip  Livingston 
and  James  Duane,  two  of  the  delegates  from  New  York,  revealed  the  secret.  "  When  we  arrived 
here,"  they  wrote,  "it  plainly  appeared  that  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  injure  the  character  of 
Major-General  Schuyler.  No  direct  charges  had  been  urged  against  him ;  a  series  of  sly  insinua- 
tions— that  he  was  making  an  enormous  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  that  he  had  converted 
the  specie  provided  by  Congress  for  the  Canada  service  to  his  own  private  purposes ;  and  when  he 
showed  his  feelings  of  some  unworthy  treatment,  severe  rebukes  and  animadversions  on  his  expres- 
sions, and  his  supposed  want  of  respect  to  his  superiors.  These  were  weapons  employed  so  success- 
fully, as  in  the  end  produced  some  resolutions  of  Congress  paring  away  his  authority  to  nothing." 
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his  demand,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  a  committee  composed 
of  one  delegate  for  each  state  was  appointed. 

That  committee  of  inquiry  moved  too  slowly  for  Schuyler's 
wounded  spirit,  and  he  became  impatient.  On  the  third  of  May 
he  wrote  to  Washington,  saying:  "I  propose1,  in  a  day  or  two,  to 
resign  my  commission.  As  soon  as  I  have  done  it,  I  shall  transmit 
to  your  excellency  my  reasons  for  such  a  step."  On  the  sixth  he 
laid  a  memorial  before  the  Congress,  stating  their  resolutions  im- 
plying censure  upon  him,  and  justifying  himself  in  every  particular. 
The  Congress,  convinced  of  their  injustice,  hastened  to  testify  their 
respect,  and  they  passed  a  resolve,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  that  they 
"  entertained  the  same  favorable  sentiments  concerning  General 
Schuyler  that  they  had  entertained  before  the  passage  of  their 
resolutions."  His  conduct  was  thoroughly  vindicated,  and  his  char- 
acter was  placed  higher  than  ever  in  the  public  esteem.  He  was 
also  fully  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  northern  department; 
and  to  prevent  all  misconceptions  in  future  respecting  his  jurisdic- 
tion, that  department  was  fully  defined  by  a  resolution  that  "Al- 
bany, Ticonderoga,  Fort  Stanwix  and  their  dependencies,"  should 
be  considered  as  forming  it* 

This  favorable  turn  in  affairs  relieved  Washington  from  the  great 
anxiety  which  Schuyler's  letter,  intimating  his  intention  to  resign, 
had  produced.  He  regarded  that  officer  as  one  of  the  purest 
patriots  in  the  army  —  efficient,  reliable,  and  faithful.  He  knew  his 
worth  in  the  important  northern  department  at  that  critical  junc- 
ture, and  he  deplored  not  only  the  loss  that  the  army  and  the 
country  must  suffer  by  his  withdrawal,  but  the  bad  effect  it  would 
have  at  the  moment  when  a  new  campaign  was  about  to  open. 

While  the  investigations  were  pending,  General  Schuyler  labored 
with  assiduity  in  his  office  as  military  commander  at  Philadelphia. 
He  formed  a  camp  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware ;  com- 
pleted Fort  Mifflin,  on  Mud  island  ;  cast  up  strong  intrenchments 
at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Jersey  shore  opposite ;  and  aided  in  throughly 
reorganizing  the  commissary  department.     Having  finished  these 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  May  22,  1777. 
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labors,  and  received  his  instructions  as  chief  commander  in  the 
north,  he  repaired  to  Albany,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  and  respect,  on  the  third  of  June.  The 
county  committee  gave  him  a  formal  reception,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Albany  and  the  neighboring  counties  greeted  him  with  earnest 
and  heartfelt  congratulations. 

General  Gates  was  yet  in  Albany  when  Schuyler  arrived.  Let- 
ters from  his  friends  in  Congress  had  kept  him  apprised  of  all 
movements  in  which  he  was  concerned.  The  vindication  of  Schuy- 
ler, and  the  action  of  Congress  concerning  the  northern  depart- 
ment, had  clouded  his  hopes,  and  in  a  fault-finding  letter  to  a  New 
England  delegate,  he  made  insinuations  respecting  his  rival,  which 
proved  that  he  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  mean  slanders  respect- 
ing Schuyler's  lack  of  integrity.  He  suggested  that  there  was  "some- 
thing more  alluring  than  command  to  General  Schuyler  at  Albany  ;" 
and  that  if  his  headquarters  had  been  fixed  below  the  Highlands, 
"it  would  have  proved  the  man — he  would  have  resigned  all  com- 
mand." Then  with  jealous  words,  he  said,  alluding  to  the  confi- 
dence in  General  Schuyler  every  where  expressed:  "  Unhappy  state ! 
that  has  but  one  man  in  it  who  can  fix  the  wavering  minds  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  side  of  freedom!  How  could  you  sit  patiently 
and  uncontradicted  suffer  such  impertinence  to  be  crammed  down 
your  throats  !"* 

At  the  same  time  an  unsuccessful  application  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  for  tents,  caused  Gates  to  write  a  petulent  and  impertinent 
letter  to  his  excellency,  imputing  to  him  sectional  partiality.  Like  a 
reply  to  a  similar  letter  from  the  same  source  a  few  months  before, 
Washington's  answer  was  so  calm  and  dignified,  that  it  would 
have  conveyed   a  severe  rebuke   to  a  more  appreciative  mind.f 

*  Letter  to  James  Lovell. 

t  Gates  had  too  little  generosity  and  unselfishness  to  appreciate  the  forbearance  and  good  breed- 
ing evinced  in  Washington's  letter.  Notwithstanding  his  excellency's  disclaimer  of  all  sectional 
partiality,  Gates  persisted  in  imputing  it  to  him.  "Either  I  am  dull  or  unreasonably  jealous,"  he 
wrote,  "if  I  do  not  discover,  by  the  style  and  tenor  of  the  letters  from  Morristown,  how  little  I  have 
to  expect  from  thence.  Generals  are  so  far  like  parsons,  they  are  all  for  christening  their  own  child 
first;  but  let  an  impartial,  moderating  power  decide  between  us,  and  do  not  suffer  southern  preju 
dices  to  weigh  heavier  in  the  balance  than  the  northern." 
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"I  can  not  help  taking  notice,"  lie  said,  "of  some  expressions  in 
your  letters,  which  appear  to  me  like  an  imputation  of  partiality 
in  favor  of  this  army,  to  the  disadvantage  and  inconvenience  of  the 
northern  army.  Can  you  suppose,  if  there  had  been  an  ample 
supply  of  tents  for  the  whole  army,  that  I  would  have  hesitated 
one  moment  in  complying  with  your  demand?....  The  northern 
army  is,  and  ever  has  been,  as  much  the  object  of  my  care  and 
attention,  as  the  one  immediately  under  my  command  ;  and  I  can 
not  recollect  that  I  ever  omitted  complying  with  the  requests,  or 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  commander  in  that  department,  when 
it  lay  in  my  power.  I  will  make  particular  inquiry  of  the  quarter- 
master-general concerning  the  prospect  and  expectations  as  to  the 
article  of  tents ;  and  if,  as  I  said  before,  there  appears  a  sufficiency 
for  the  whole  army,  you  shall  most  willingly  have  your  share. 
But,  if  there  is  not,  surely  that  army  whose  movement  is  uncertain, 
must  give  up  its  claims  for  the  present  to  that  which  must  inevita- 
bly take  the  field  the  moment  the  weather  will  admit,  and  must 
continue  in  it  the  whole  campaign."* 

On  the  day  after  Schu}Tler's  arrival  in  Albany,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Gates,  asking  information  respecting  the  northern  depart- 
ment. He  received  no  reply.  Gates  considered  himself  greatly 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Congress.  He  felt  that  he  had  been 
degraded,  and  he  refused  to  act  under  Schuyler.  He  called  upon 
the  general,  presented  a  letter  from  Ticonderoga  containing  returns, 
and,  obtaining  leave  of  absence  from  the  department,  started  on 
the  ninth  of  June  for  Philadelphia,  to  demand  redress  from  the 
Congress.  General  St.  Clair,  accompanied  by  Brigadier-General 
De  Fermoy,  proceeded  immediately  to  Ticonderoga  to  take  com- 
mand there,  with  orders  to  strongly  fortify  Mount  Independence; 
and  Schuyler,  clothed  with  ample  powers  put  forth  all  his  energies 
in  streno-theninu;  the  defences  on  the  northern  frontier. 

Gates  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  eighteenth,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  by  his  sympathizing  friends,  the  eastern  delegates. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  Roger  Sherman,  he  was  admitted 

*  May  19,  1777.     Sparks,  iv.,  427. 
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to  the  floor  of  Congress  to  make  a  communication  in  person.  He 
proceeded  to  lay  his  grievances  before  them,  when  his  feelings  got 
the  better  of  his  judgment  and  courtesy,  and  he  uttered  angry 
reproaches  of  the  body  by  whose  favor  he  was  permitted  to  speak. 
A  member  from  New  York  called  him  to  order ;  and  others,  justly 
indignant  because  of  his  conduct,  pronounced  his  words  and  bear- 
ing disrespectful  to  the  house.  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded, 
that  he  should  withdraw.  This  was  warmly  debated,  some  of  the 
eastern  delegates  strenuously  opposing  it.  A  great  clamor  ensued, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  Gates  withdrew,  hot  with  anger.  It  was 
then  resolved  that  he  should  not  as;ain  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of 
the  house,  but  that  the  Congress  would  receive  any  respectful 
memorial  concerning  his  grievances  that  he  might  be  pleased  to 
make. 

James  Duane,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Wisner  on  the  subject  of 
Gates's  conduct  before  the  Congress,  said :  "  He  was  cheerfully 
admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  house,  to  make  his  communication  by 
word  of  mouth.  He  took  a  seat  in  an  elbow  chair,  and  after  tellino- 
us  something  about  the  Indians  in  the  northern  department,  drew 
some  papers  from  his  pocket,  and  commenced  reading  his  com- 
plaints in  an  agitated  voice  and  manner.  He  boasted  of  his  patri- 
otism in  leaving  his  seat  in  Virginia  for  the  hardships  of  camp  life ; 
and  then,  referring  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  disgrace,  his 
manner  became  violent,  and  he  used  many  insulting  words  toward 
the  Congress,  and  especially  toward  myself,  whom  he  considered  his 
enemy.  I  called  him  to  order;  and  at  the  same  time  other  mem- 
bers, offended  by  his  unjust  and  offensive  reproaches,  also  called 
him  to  order;  and  after  a  very  warm  debate,  he  was  plainly  in- 
formed that  he  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  His  vanity  leads  him 
into  many  errors." 
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MOVEMENTS    OF   TIIK    TWO    ARMIES  —  BRITISH    EXPEDITION  AGAINST   PEEK  SKILL  — 

DESTRUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  STORES    THERE WASHINGTON  PERPLEXED    BY  THE 

MOVEMENT HIS     SPECULATIONS    CONCERNING     THE     MOVEMENTS     OF    HOWE  — 

LETTER    TO    GENERAL  SCHUYLER  ON   THE    SUBJECT DIFFICULTIES  CONCERNING 
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ATTACKED  BY  CORNWALLIS  AT  BOUNDBROOK  —  EXPEDITION  TO  DANBURY  UNDER 

GENERAL    TRYON DANBURY  BURNT THE  CONNECTICUT  MINUTE-MEN  AROUSED 

WOOSTER,  ARNOLD,  AND  SILLIMAN  IN  THE  FIELD PURSUIT  OF  THE  INVADERS 

—  FIGHTING    NEAR  RIDGEFIELD RETREAT    OF    THE    BRITISH  —  DEATH    OF    GEN- 
ERAL   WOOSTER ARNOLD'S     GALLANTRY,    ESCAPE,    AND    REWARD FLIGHT     OF 

THE  BRITISH EXPEDITION  AGAINST  SAG  HARBOR. 

At  the  close  of  May  the  main  armies  of  Washington  and  Howe 
were  in  motion ;  and  New  Jersey  appeared  to  be  the  destined 
battle-field  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Howe's  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe  had  arrived  later  and  in  smaller  numbers  than 
he  had  anticipated ;  and  Washington,  uncertain  what  the  first 
grand  movement  of  the  enemy  would  be,  had  waited  for  its  devel- 
opment in  an  attitude  strictly  defensive.  Yet  the  two  armies  had 
not  been  wholly  idle  in  the  meantime.  The  British  forces,  in  par- 
ticular, had  made  offensive  movements  in  detachments  quite  early. 
Their  first  was  up  the  Hudson  late  in  March,  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing or  destroying  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  near  the  lower 
entrance  to  the  Highlands,  where  Brigadier-General  Alexander 
M-Dougall  was  in  command.  General  Heath,  as  we  have  seen, 
beino;  then  in  Massachusetts. 

Cattle  and  military  stores  in  large  quantity,  had  been  collected 
at  Peekskill  and  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  post  not  having  been  very 
strongly  manned  during  the  winter,  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  enemy.     An  attempt  was  made,  by  false  intelligence,  to  draw 
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M'Dougall's  attention  to  other  points,  but  he  was  too  wary  to  be 
caught.  He  was  advised  of  the  intended  movements  against  his 
post ;  and  when,  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  a  fleet  of  British 
ships  and  transports  appeared  off  Tarrytown,  he  immediately  com- 
menced sending  his  stores  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  for 
safety,  for  his  force  was  too  weak  to  defend  them,  not  having  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  his  command. 

The  British  flotilla,  consisting  of  ten  sail,  bore  five  hundred 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bird,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-third,  the  whole  squadron  anchored  in  Peekskill 
bay.  The  troops  landed  from  flatboats  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  bay,  at  one  o'clock,  and  proceeded  toward  the  village,  with 
four  pieces  of  light-artillery,  drawn  by  sailors.  M'Dougall  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  everything  that  could  not  be 
carried  away,  and  then  retreated  to  a  commanding  height,  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  might  defend  another 
large  collection  of  stores  at  Continental  Village  in  the  little  valley 
beyond.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  despatch  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  at  Fort  Constitution,  to  leave  a  subaltern's 
command  there,  and  hasten  to  his  assistance. 

The  British  completed  the  destruction  at  Peekskill  by  burning 
some  small  craft  laden  with  provisons,  and  kept  possession  of  the 
place  until  the  next  clay,  when  a  detachment  advanced  toward  the 
Highlands  to  reconnoitre.  These  were  met  by  Colonel  Willett, 
and  a  smart  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  fight,  and  four  others  were  slain  while  attempting 
to  burn  some  American  boats  in  Canopus  creek.  The  Americans 
lost  only  one  man  in  the  whole  affair.  The  scouting  party  fell 
back  to  their  main  body,  and  that  evening,  favored  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  they  all  embarked  and  sailed  down  the  river.  The 
enemy  experienced  a  two-fold  disappointment  in  this  expedition, 
for  they  had  expected  to  carry  off  a  large  quantity  of  provisions 
and  other  stores,  and  to  find  the  tories  coming  to  them  in  swarms, 
fully  armed  for  war  against  the  rebels. 

This    movement    somewhat   perplexed    Washington.     He    knew 
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that  the  junction  of  the  British  forces  in  Canada  with  those  in 
New  York,  was  still  the  prime  feature  in  the  ministerial  scheme  for 
subjugating  the  colonies,  yet  from  many  demonstrations  made  by 
Howe,  he  believed  that  he  intended  to  make  the  command  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  possession  of  Philadelphia  the  object  of  his  first 
capital  movement.  The  condition  of  the  army  under  Howe  led  him 
to  suppose  that  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  in  Canada  would  be  sent 
to  New  York,  by  way  of  the  sea,  to  reinforce  him,  as  soon  as  the 
ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  would  permit;  for  it  was  now  obvious,  that 
while  it  was  easy  to  pass  resolutions  in  Parliament  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army,  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  recruit  men  in 
England  and  Ireland  for  the  service  in  America.  The  ministry  had 
counted  largely  upon  strength  to  be  derived  from  the  loyalists  in 
the  colonies,  but,  in  spite  of  the  great  efforts  of  Try  on,  Delancy, 
and  others,  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  tories  were  under  arms 
in  the  British  service  in  the  spring  of  1777. 

Alluding  to  this  expected  reinforcement  of  the  British  army 
from  Canada,  Washington  wrote  to  Schuyler  on  the  twelfth  of 
March:  "What  serves  to  confirm  me  in  this  opinion,  is  the  facility 
with  which  a  junction  can  be  made  this  way,  the  necessity  they 
are  under  of  a  reinforcement,  and  the  great  security  the  command 
of  the  lakes  gives  them  against  our  incursions  into  Canada.  Under 
these  considerations,  I  can  not  help  thinking  much  too  large  a  part 
of  our  force  is  directed  to  Ticonderoga.  Peekskill  appears  to  me  a 
much  more  proper  place,  where,  if  the  troops  are  drawn  together, 
they  will  be  advantageously  situated  to  give  support  to  any  of  the 
eastern  or  middle  states.  Should  the  enemy's  design  be  to  pene- 
trate the  country  up  the  North  river,  they  will  be  well  posted  to 
oppose  them;  should  they  attempt  to  penetrate  into  New  England, 
they  will  be  well  stationed  to  cover  it ;  if  they  move  westward,  the 
eastern  and  southern  troops  can  easily  form  a  junction ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  will  oblige  the  enemy  to  leave  a  much  stronger  garrison  at 
New  York.  But,  even  admitting  the  enemy  should  pursue  their 
first  plan  [an  invasion  from  Canada  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
troops  at  New  York],  they  will  by  no  means  be  clisadvantageously 
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posted  to  reinforce  Ticonderoga,  and  cover  the  country  around 
Albany." 

Washington  regarded  the  success  of  the  campaign  just  opening, 
as  depending  much  upon  the  infliction  of  some  capital  stroke  upon 
Howe's  army  at  the  beginning.  "  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  can  enable 
me  to  do  this,  but  a  junction  of  the  eastern  and  southern  forces.... 
If  we  should  draw  a  large  force  together  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
enemy  make  no  movements  upon  the  lakes,  but  collect  their  whole 
strength  here,  it  would  be  a  useless  body  of  troops  there,  while  the 
service  here  might  suffer  an  irreparable  injury  for  want  of  them. 
The  disaffection  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  fear  is  much  beyond 
anything  you  have  conceived,  and  the  depression  of  the  people 
of  this  state  [New  Jersey],  render  a  strong  support  necessary  to 
prevent  a  systematical  submission ;  besides,  the  loss  of  Philadelphia 
wTould  prove  a  very  great  injury,  as  we  draw  from  thence  almost 
all  our  supplies.  It  will  signify  nothing  to  have  our  frontiers 
strongly  guarded,  while  the  enemy  are  ranging  at  large  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  that  will 
readily  occur  to  you  upon  reflection,  I  have  come  to  a  resolution  to 
alter  the  route  of  some  part  of  the  Massachusetts  forces,  and  to 
draw  eight  regiments  of  them  to  Peekskill." 

As  we  have  already  observed,  Heath,  then  in  Massachusetts,  had 
been  ordered  to  send  the  regiments  or  battalions  raised  in  that 
state  directly  to  Ticonderoga.  That  order  was  now  countermanded, 
and  he  was  directed  to  send  them  to  Peekskill. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  between  Schuyler  and  Gates,  pend- 
ing at  this  time,  Washington  was  continually  perplexed  by  ques- 
tions of  rank  and  petty  jealousies  among  officers,  that  were  almost 
daily  brought  to  his  notice.  The  omission  of  Arnold's  name  in  the 
list  of  recent  promotions  gave  him  real  concern.  That  omission 
greatly  surprised  him ;  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  inadvert- 
ance,  he  wrote  to  Arnold,  who  was  then  with  General  Spencer,  at 
Providence,  watching  the  enemy  on  Rhode  Island,  advising  him 
not  to  take  any  hasty  step  in  the  matter,  and  promising  him  that 
his  best  efforts  should  be  used   to  remedy  the  error.     "  Surely,"  he 
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wrote  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  on  the  sixth  of  March,  "a  more  active, 
a  more  spirited,  and  sensible  officer,  fills  no  department  of  your 
army.  Not  seeing  him,  then,  in  your  list  of  major-generals,  and  no 
mention  made  of  him,  has  given  me  uneasiness;  as  it  is  not  pre- 
sumed, being  the  oldest  brigadier,  that  he  will  continue  in  service 
under  such  a  slight." 

Washington's  letter  to  Arnold  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
positive  information  that  the  latter  had  received  concerning  the 
matter.  "  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  your  excellency,"  he  wrote,  in 
reply,  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  "for  interesting  yourself  so  much 
in  my  behalf  in  respect  to  my  appointment,  which  I  had  no  advice 
of,  and  know  not  by  what  means  it  was  announced  in  the  papers. 
I  believe  none  but  the  printer  has  a  mistake  to  rectify.  Congress 
have,  doubtless,  a  right  of  promoting  those,  whom,  from  their  abili- 
ties, their  long  and  arduous  services,  they  esteem  most  deserving. 
Their  promoting  junior  officers  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  I 
view  as  a  very  civil  way  of  requesting  my  resignation  as  unquali- 
fied for  the  office  I  hold.  My  commission  was  conferred  unsolicited, 
received  with  pleasure  only  as  a  means  of  serving  my  country. 
With  equal  pleasure  I  resign  it,  when  I  can  no  longer  serve  my 
country  with  honor.  The  person,  who,  void  of  the  nice  feelings  of 
honor,  will  tamely  condescend  to  give  up  his  rights,  and  hold  a 
commission  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation,  I  hold  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  arnry,  and  unworthy  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged." 

As  there  was  no  particular  charge  against  Arnold,  Washington, 
in  reply,  suggested  that  he  had  no  grounds  for  demanding  an 
inquiry,  and  added:  "Your  determination  not  to  quit  your  present 
command,  while  any  danger  to  the  public  might  ensue  from  your 
leaving  it,  deserves  my  thanks,  and  justly  entitles  you  to  the  thanks 
of  the  country."  These  words  soothed  the  irritated  feelings  of 
Arnold,  and  little  more  than  a  month  later,  while  on  his  way  to 
Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  settling  his  accounts,  he  performed 
signal  services  for  his  country,  and  received  honors  from  the  Con- 
gress. 
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General  Sullivan,  who  was  exceedingly  sensitive,  also  considered 
himself  aggrieved  at  this  time,  by  the  circumstance,  as  he  said,  that 
every  major-general,  except  himself,  had  been  honored  with  an 
independent  command;  and  he  wrote  a  complaining  letter  to 
Washington  from  Peekskill,  on  the  ninth  of  March,  which  elicited 
a  warm  reply  from  his  excellency  a  week  afterward.  "Do  not,  my 
dear  General  Sullivan,"  he  said,  "  torment  yourself  any  longer  with 
imaginary  slights,  and  involve  others  in  the  perplexities  you  feel  on 
that  score.  No  other  officer  of  rank  in  the  whole  army,  has  so 
often  conceived  himself  neglected,  slighted,  and  ill-treated,  as  you 
have  done,  and  none,  I  am  sure,  has  had  less  cause  than  yourself 
to  entertain  such  ideas."  Then,  in  quite  a  long  letter,  he  reasoned 
with  him,  and  concluded  the  subject  by  saying:  "I  shall  quit  it 
with  an  earnest  exhortation,  that  you  will  not  suffer  yourself  to 
be  teased  with  evils,  that  only  exist  in  the  imagination,  and  with 
slights  that  have  no  existence  at  all ;  keeping  in  mind,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  distinct  armies  are  to  be  formed,  there  are  several 
gentlemen  before  you,  in  point  of  rank,  who  have  a  right  to  claim 
a  preference." 

While  these  questions  of  rank  and  other  personal  relations  per- 
plexed Washington,  and  with  an  equanimity  almost  unparalleled, 
he  was  endeavoring  to  allay  all  causes  for  ill  feeling,  members  of 
the  Congress  harassed  him  with  importunities  for  places  in  the 
army  for  their  respective  friends,  and  sometimes  urged  their  suits 
with  an  earnestness  amounting  almost  to  a  demand.  These  petty 
annoyances  from  senators,  and  the  bickerings,  jealousies,  cliques, 
and  factions,  that  now  appeared  prominent  among  them,  gave  him 
great  uneasiness.  He  perceived  in  them  evidences  of  a  decline  in 
the  character  of  the  Congress,  when  compared  with  that  of  1774 
and  1775,  which  were  truly  alarming  to  every  friend  of  the  repub- 
lican cause.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  the  expression  of  such  appre- 
hensions. Members  of  that  body  observed  the  declension  with 
much  grief,  if  not  with  alarm.  "I  lament  to  you,  the  absence  of 
many  great,  good,  and  valuable  men  from  Congress,"  wrote  Robert 
Morris ;  "  for,"  he  continued,  "  if  great  care  is  not  taken,  that  body, 
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so  respectable  from  the  nature  of  the  appointment,  the  importance 
of  its  objects,  and  the  respectable  character  of  its  heretofore  individ- 
ual members,  will  lose  great  part  of  its  weight  and  consequence  in 
the  eyes  of  our  own  people....  What  is  to  become  of  America  and 
its  cause,  if  a  constant  11  actuation  is  to  take  place  among  its  coun- 
sellors, and  at  every  change  we  find  reason  to  view  it  with  regret?" 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Morris  frankly  complained  of  the  dis- 
heartening character  of  the  chief's  letters  of  late,  concernin«;  the 
future,  and  said:  "Remember,  good  sir,  that  few  men  can  keep 
their  feelings  to  themselves,  and  that  it  is  necessary,  for  example's 
sake,  that  all  leaders  should  feel  and  think  boldly,  in  order  to 
inspirit  others  who  look  up  to  them.  Heaven,  no  doubt  for  the 
noblest  purposes,  has  blessed  you  with  a  firmness  of  mind,  steadi- 
ness of  countenance,  and  patience  in  suffering,  that  give  you  infinite 
advantages  over  other  men....  I  hate  deception,  and  can  not  wish 
anything  like  it  should  ever  escape  you ;  but  I  really  think,  if  the 
bright  side  of  our  affairs  was  sometimes  to  be  painted  by  your 
pen,  or  sanctified  by  your  name,  it  would  draw  forth  the  exertions 
of  some  good  men  sooner  than  distress  docs  from  others." 

To  this  Washington  replied:  "To  deceive  Congress  or  you, 
through  whose  hands  my  letters  to  them  are  to  pass,  with  false 
appearances  and  assurances,  would,  in  niv  judgment,  be  criminal, 
and  make  me  responsible  for  the  consequences.  I  endeavor,  in 
all  these  letters,  to  state  matters  as  the)-  appear  to  my  judgment, 
without  adding  or  diminishing  aught  from  the  picture.  From 
others  my  sentiments  are  hidden....  In  a  word,  common  prudence 
dictates  the  necessity  of  duly  attending  to  the  circumstances  of 
both  armies,  before  the  style  of  conquerors  is  assumed  by  either; 
and  sorry  I  am  to  add,  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
with  us;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  make  Congress  fully  sensible  of 
the  real  situation  of  our  affairs,  and  that  it  is  with  difficulty,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  that  I  can,  by  every  means  in  my  power, 
keep  the  life  and  soul  of  this  army  together.  In  a  word,  when 
they  are  at  a  distance,  they  think  it  is  but  to  say,  presto,  begone ! 
and  everything  is  done.     They  seem  not  to  have  any  conception 
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of  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  attending  those  who  are  to  execute. 
Indeed,  sir,  your  observations  on  the  want  of  many  capital  charac- 
ters in  that  senate  are  but  too  just.  However,  our  cause  is  good, 
and  I  hope  Providence  will  support  it." 

These  interchanges  of  sentiment  between  the  great  Leader  and 
the  great  Financier,  afford  us  glimpses  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  commander-in-chief  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  for  their  consciences  wTere  often  severely  tried  by  the 
opposing  importunities  of  honest  truth  and  deceptive  expediency. 

The  expedition  to  Peekskill  was  so  successful,  that  General 
Howe  determined  to  make  other  attempts  against  detachments, 
posts,  and  stores,  of  the  American  army.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  Lord  Cornwallis  sallied  out  from  the  British  camp  at  Bruns- 
wick, and  marched  up  the  Raritan  early  in  the  morning  to  attack 
General  Lincoln,  who  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  at  Bound- 
brook,  placed  there  to  guard  the  upper  passes  of  that  river.  A 
surprise  was  nearly  effected  through  the  carelessness  of  a  militia 
guard  at  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Raritan.  Lincoln  was  apprized  of 
the  earl's  approach  just  in  time  to  flee  with  most  of  his  men  to  the 
mountain  in  his  rear,  leaving  behind  him  some  of  his  baggage  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery ;  also  two  lieutenants  and  twenty  men  of 
Proctor's  artillery  regiment,  as  prisoners.  The  earl  remained  at 
Boundbrook  half  an  hour,  and  then  returned  to  Brunswick ;  and 
the  next  day  Lincoln,  with  a  reinforcement,  resumed  the  position 
from  which  he  had  fled. 

Almost  a  fortnight  later,  a  more  formidable  and  successful  expe- 
dition was  undertaken,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  or  destroying 
American  stores  deposited  at  Danbury,  on  the  western  borders  of 
Connecticut,  larger  in  quantity  than  those  at  Peekskill.  This 
expedition  was  commanded  by  Tryon,  late  royal  governor  of  New 
York,  who  then  held  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  in  the  British 
army.  He  was  accompanied  by  Generals  Agnew  and  Sir  William 
Erskine,  and  a  motley  force,  two  thousand  strong,  composed  of 
refugees  of  every  kind,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  revolted 
states.     They  went  up  the  East  river  into  Long  Island  sound  in 
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twenty-six  vessels,  on  Friday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and  at  a 
little  before  sunset  landed  upon  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Compo 
hill,  between  Norwalk  and  Fairfield.  The  neighboring  militia 
gathered  in  considerable  numbers  to  oppose  their  landing,  when 
two  or  three  discharges  of  cannon  caused  them  to  flee  in  alarm. 
The  invaders  marched  about  seven  miles  into  the  country  that 
evening,  where  they  rested  until  toward  daylight. 

Clouds  had  gathered  thickly  during  the  night,  and  when  Tryon 
commenced  his  march,  rain  had  begun  to  fall.  They  pushed  on 
toward  Reading,  eight  miles  from  Danbury,  where  they  halted  for 
breakfast.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country  were  rising.  General  Silliman,  who  had  command  of  the 
Connecticut  militia  in  that  section,  was  at  his  home  in  Fairfield, 
when  the  British  squadron  appeared.  He  immediately  sent  ex- 
presses in  every  direction  to  alarm  the  country  and  collect  the  yeo- 
manry. The  call  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  while  the  enemy 
wTere  on  their  march  from  Reading  to  Danbury,  Silliman  pursued, 
with  about  five  hundred  men. 

Generals  Wooster  and  Arnold  were  in  New  Haven,  wrhen  news 
of  the  invasion  reached  that  place.  They  both  hastened  to  join 
Silliman.  Lieutenant  Oswald,  who  wras  with  Arnold  during  his 
wonderful  march  across  the  wilderness  to  attack  Quebec,  in  the 
autumn  of  1775,  was  there  likewise,  and  he,  too,  aroused  by  the 
note  of  alarm,  mustered  his  recruits,  and  with  three  field-pieces, 
hastened  toward  Bethel,  to  which  place  Silliman  had  continued  the 
pursuit.  There  they  all  halted,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
invaders  on  their  return  to  their  shipping. 

Tryon  reached  Danbury  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-sixth.  A  small  militia  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
under  Colonels  Cook  and  Dimon,  was  stationed  there,  but  with- 
drew at  their  approach.  The  inhabitants  likewise  fled,  except 
those  wdiose  duty  required  them  to  remain  with  the  sick  and  aged. 
On  entering  the  town,  the  soldiery,  as  usual,  began  to  insult  and 
abuse  all  who  fell  in  their  way.  Four  men,  inflamed  by  too  free 
use  of  liquor,  fired  upon  the  invaders  from  the  windows  of  a  large 
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house.  The  exasperated  troops  rushed  in,  drove  them  to  the  cellar, 
and  burnt  the  house  over  their  heads.  The  four  men  perished,  and 
this  conflagration  inaugurated  a  scene  of  terrible  destruction. 

Tryon  found  a  great  quantity  of  stores  there,  but  no  vehicles  to 
convey  them  to  the  coast  could  be  found.  He,  therefore,  resolved 
on  their  destruction,  and  at  dusk  the  work  commenced.  The  torch 
was  freely  applied,  and  far  into  that  intensely  dark  night,  the  sol- 
diery, maddened  with  liquor,  made  that  little  village,  so  peaceful 
and  quiet  a  few  hours  before,  a  perfect  Pandemonium.  Firebrands 
were  applied  to  every  house  not  belonging  to  a  tory,  and  on  Sab- 
bath morning,  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  a  large  portion  of  the 
place  was  strewn  with  blackened  ruins. 

Tryon  was  anxious  and  could  not  sleep  during  this  scene.  At 
midnight  he  was  apprized  of  the  uprising  of  the  country,  by  a  tory 
scout,  and  before  daylight  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  ships,  the 
country,  for  miles  around,  being  illuminated  by  the  burning  village. 
Nineteen  dwellings,  a  meeting-house,  and  twenty  stores  and  barns 
with  all  their  contents  were  destroyed.  The  private  loss  sustained 
by  the  conflagration  was  estimated  by  a  committee  at  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  Of  the  public  stores  consumed,  there  were  about 
three  thousand  barrels  of  pork,  more  than  one  thousand  barrels  of 
flour,  four  hundred  barrels  of  beef,  sixteen  hundred  tents,  and  two 
thousand  bushels  of  grain,  besides  many  other  articles,  such  as 
rum,  wine,  rice,  army-carriages,  et  cetera. 

The  enemy  retreated  first  toward  Ridgeway,  to  deceive  the 
Americans  into  the  belief  that  they  intended  to  return  to  New 
York  by  land,  through  Westchester  county ;  and  then  they  turned 
suddenly  toward  Ridgefield,  that  lay  in  the  way  to  their  ships. 

Wooster  and  Arnold  had  joined  Silliman  at  Bethel,  with  a  few 
followers ;  and  these,  with  the  Connecticut  minute-men,  composed 
a  force  little  more  than  six  hundred  strong.  Wooster,  as  the  first 
major-general  of  militia  in  the  state,  took  the  chief  command,  and, 
though  almost  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  full  of  ardor,  and  as 
anxious  to  smite  the  enemy  as  if  his  arm  had  possessed  the  lusti- 
ness of  youth.     The  route  of  the  British  was  ascertained,  and  at 
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dawn  Arnold  and  Silliman  were  detached,  with  about  four  hundred 
men,  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  while  Wooster,  with  the  remainder, 
hung  upon  their  rear. 

The  rearguard  of  the  enemy  was  well  furnished  with  cannon  ; 
but  these  did  not  dismay  the  gallant  Wooster.  He  attacked  them 
with  spirit,  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Ridgefield ;  and  over  the 
hilly  country  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up,  until  within 
about  two  miles  of  the  village,  when,  as  the  veteran  general  was 
cheering  on  his  men,  after  a  discharge  of  artillery  that  had  broken 
his  column,  a  musket-ball  wounded  him  mortally.  He  fell  from  his 
horse,  was  removed  to  Danbury,  and  there  died. 

Arnold,  meanwhile,  had  gained  the  front  of  the  enemy,  and  cast 
up  a  barricade  in  Ridgefield,  and  placed  Colonel  Dimon  in  com- 
mand of  it.  Behind  that  barricade  he  formed  his  troops.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock,  General  Agnew  advanced  upon  him  with  the  main 
body  of  the  British,  in  solid  column,  while  detachments  were 
sent  to  outflank  him  and  fall  upon  his  rear.  For  some  time  Arnold, 
with  his  two  hundred  men,  kept  nearly  two  thousand  at  bay.  Per- 
ceiving the  detachments  on  his  flanks,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  as 
he  was  brino-ino-  off  his  rearguard  his  horse  wras  shot  under  him, 
and  fell,  pierced  with  nine  bullets,  for  a  whole  platoon  had  deliber- 
ately fired  at  the  general.  Seeing  their  leader  prostrate  the  Amer- 
icans fled.  For  a  moment  Arnold  could  not  extricate  his  feet  from 
the  stirrups.  Perceiving  this,  a  Connecticut  tory  rushed  toward 
the  general  with  his  bayonet,  shouting :  "Surrender!  You're  my 
prisoner!" — "Not  yet!"  exclaimed  Arnold,  as,  springing  to  his  feet, 
he  drew  his  pistol,  shot  the  tory  dead,  and  bounded  toward  a  thick 
swamp  near  by,  followed  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  escaped. 

Tryon  encamped  upon  high  ground  near  Ridgefield  that  night, 
and  at  dawn  resumed  his  march  toward  Norwalk  and  Compo. 
Four  houses  and  other  property  were  destroyed  in  Ridgefield  by 
the  marauders,  when  they  struck  their  tents.  As  they  approached 
Norwalk  in  their  flight,  they  learned  that  Arnold  was  again  in  the 
field,  with  his  rallied  forces,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Oswald 
and  his  field-pieces;  while  Colonel  Huntington,  of  the  continental 
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line,  with  the  scattered  forces  of  Wooster,  was  hanging  upon  hit 
rear.  The  alarmed  Tryon  filed  off  eastward,  forded  the  Sangatuck 
some  distance  above  the  bridge  which  he  intended  to  cross,  and 
pushed  on  toward  Compo.  He  had  been  annoyed  by  small  detach- 
ments of  the  American  militia  all  the  way,  and  lost  several  of  his 
men  in  an  attack  upon  his  rearguard,  after  he  had  forded  the 
stream. 

Captain  Lamb,  with  a  battalion  of  New  York  artillery,  and  the 
three  field-pieces  manned  by  Oswald's  men,  were  at  the  bridge,  and 
poured  a  destructive  enfilading  fire  upon  the  invaders,  as  they  were 
attempting  to  pass  that  point  as  fast  as  they  could  run  toward  their 
ships.  They  were  partially  checked,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  there 
was  a  sharp  engagement  between  the  belligerents  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  stream.  The  Americans  pushed  across  the  bridge,  and 
followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  flying  enemy;  and  near  the 
place  where  the  latter  had  landed,  another  hot  skirmish  ensued. 
The  exhausted  invaders  were  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when 
Sir  William  Erskine,  who  had  remained  with  the  fleet,  landed  some 
marines  and  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  These  fresh  troops 
soon  drove  back  the  fatigued  Americans,  and  Tryon  and  his  men 
re-embarked  under  a  galling  fire  from  Lamb's  artillery,  and  escaped. 
Lamb  was  wounded  in  this  engagement,  by  a  grape-shot,  and 
Arnold  had  another  horse  shot  under  him. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  during  this  invasion,  was  about  one 
hundred  men.  The  enemy  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
about  three  hundred.  The  death  of  Wooster  was  deeply  deplored, 
and  the  Congress  resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.*     The  Congress,  im- 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  June  7,  1777.  The  Congress  voted  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose, 
and  requested  the  executive  government  of  Connecticut  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect.  It  was 
never  done,  and  for  seventy-seven  years,  the  grave  of  the  gallant  old  general  remained  unmarked  by 
any  monumental  stone. 

David  Wooster  was  born  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  on  the  second  of  March,  1710.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1738,  and  the  following  year,  when  the  Spanish  war  broke  out,  was  made  a 
lieutenant,  and  soon  afterward  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  vessel  built  and  armed  by  the 
colony  as  a  guarda  costa,  or  coast  guard.  In  1740  he  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clapp, 
president  of  Yale  college.  He  was  a  captain  in  Colonel  Burr's  regiment,  which  went  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  Louisburg  in  1745,  from  which  place  he  went  to  Europe,  in  command  of  a  cartel  ship.     He 
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pressed  with  the  brilliancy  of  Arnold's  achievements,  promoted  him 
to  major-general  on  the  third  of  May ;  and  on  the  twentieth, 
directed  the  quartermaster-general  to  "  procure  a  horse  and  present 
the  same,  properly  caparisoned,"  to  the  hero,  "  as  a  token  of  their 
approbation  of  his  gallant  conduct."  Yet  this  promotion  and 
present  did  not  correct  the  injury  that  had  been  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  Congress,  for  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  major- 
generals,  with  four  others  above  him  who  were  his  juniors  in  the 
service.  Washington  felt  the  injustice,  and  declared  his  opinions 
freely  to  the  Congress*  And  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Arnold's 
promotion,  he  appointed  him  to  the  command  at  Peekskill.  But 
when  Arnold  arrived  at  headquarters  early  in  May,  he  expressed 
so  much  anxiety  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  to  settle  his  accounts 
and  face  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  that  Washington  gave  him 
permission  to  do  so,  and  appointed  General  Putnam  to  the  chief 
command  at  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

The  atrocities  committed  by  Tryon  and  his  motley  horde  of 
marauders,  aroused  the  fiercest  indignation  of  the  Americans,  and 

was  not  permitted  to  land  in  France,  but  in  England  he  was  received  with  distinguished  honor.  He 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and  became  a  favorite  at  court.  He  was  made  a  captain  in  the  regular 
service,  under  Sir  William  Pepperel,  and  his  likeness  (from  which  our  engraving  was  copied)  was 
published  in  the  periodical  magazines  of  that  day.  He  was  first  a  colonel  and  then  a  brigadier  in  the 
French  and  Indian,  or  Seven  Years'  War  that  ended  in  1763.  He  espoused  the  patriot  cause,  ami 
was  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  Ticonderoga  in  1775,  which  resulted  in  its  capture  by 
the  provincials  under  Allen  and  Arnold.  When  the  continental  army  was  organized,  Wooster  was 
appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadiers,  third  in  rank.  He  was  in  Canada  in  1776,  where  he  had  the 
chief  command  for  a  while.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  the  first  major-general  of 
the  militia  of  his  state.  In  that  capacity  he  was  actively  employed  when  Tryon's  invasion  occurred. 
He  hastened  to  the  field,  was  fatally  wounded,  carried  to  Danbury,  and  lived  long  enough  for  his 
wife  and  son  to  arrive  from  New  Haven  and  soothe  his  dying  hours.  He  expired  on  the  second  of 
May,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  village  burying-ground  at  Danbury, 
where,  in  his  honor,  the  state  of  Connecticut  erected  a  monument  in  1854,  when  his  remains  were 
reinterred  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  bullet  that  deprived  him  of  life,  and  the  remains  of  his 
plume  and  epaulettes  were  found  among  his  bones. 

*  Arnold  applied  to  Congress  for  the  restoration  of  his  rank,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  had 
many  enemies  in  that  body,  made  so  by  the  misrepresentations  of  those  who  were  jealous  of  his 
fame  ;  and  while  they  could  not  withhold  their  public  acknowledgments  of  his  extraordinary  services, 
they  meanly  refused  him  the  rank  that  was  his  due,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  passing  breath  of  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  who,  like  Morris,  deplored  the  deterioration  of 
the  character  of  Congress,  wrote  to  Jefferson  on  the  twentieth  of  May  :  "  One  plan,  now  in  frequent 
use,  is  to  assassinate  the  characters  of  the  friends  of  America  in  every  place,  and  by  every  means. 
At  this  moment  they  are  now  reading  an  audacious  attempt  of  this  kind,  against  the  brave  General 
Arnold."  This  refers  to  complaints  against  Arnold,  read  in  Congress  on  the  same  day  when  they 
voted  him  a  horse,  and  which,  with  a  letter  from  him,  were  referred  to  the  hoard  of  war. 
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created  a  thirst  for  retaliation,  especially  among  the  inhabitants 
along  the  coasts  of  Connecticut.  Toward  the  close  of  May,  a 
retaliatory  expedition  was  planned,  and  carried  into  execution  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Meigs,  a  young  officer  of  spirit,  who  accom- 
panied Arnold  across  the  wilderness  to  Quebec.  General  Parsons, 
then  stationed  near  New  Haven,  was  informed  that  the  British  had 
quite  an  important  depot  for  stores  at  Sag  Harbor,  a  port  on  the 
Bouth  fork  of  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  at  the  solicitation 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Meigs,  sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  in  whaleboats,  accompanied  by  two 
armed  schooners  to  destroy  them.  They  crossed  the  Sound  from 
Guilford,  and  arrived  at  Southold  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  they  landed,  and  carried  their  boats  almost  eight  miles  that 
night,  into  the  woods,  upon  the  north  fork  of  the  island.  There 
they  lay  concealed  all  the  next  day,  and  at  evening  kept  on  to 
Peconic  bay,  re-embarked,  and  landed  within  four  miles  of  Sag 
Harbor.  With  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  Meigs  marched  to  the 
attack  of  the  British  at  the  doomed  post.  They  fell  upon  them  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  before  daylight  his  errand  was 
accomplished.  On  the  first  attack,  an  armed  schooner  lying  near 
opened  a  severe  cannonade  upon  the  Americans.  It  was  returned 
with  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  set 
on  fire.  The  Americans  killed  or  captured  the  whole  British  force, 
and  destroyed  twelve  brigs  and  sloops,  a  hundred  tons  of  hay,  a 
quantity  of  rum,  and  other  stores  and  merchandise.  The  expedi- 
tion returned  to  Guilford  the  next  day,  with  ninety  prisoners, 
without  losing  a  man.  For  this  achievement,  Washington  publicly 
thanked  Lieutenant-Colonel  Meigs,  in  a  letter  to  General  Parsons  ;"* 
and  the  Congress  honored  him  with  the  present  of  an  elegant 
sword.f  The  effect  of  this  exploit  was  very  important,  for  it 
taught  the  enemy  that  the  Americans  were  expert  players  in  the 
game  to  which  they  had  unwisely  invited  them,  and  greatly  cheered 
the  spirits  of  the  people. 

*  May  29,  1777.  t  July  25,  1777. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  HUDSON  HIGHLANDS ALARM  RESPECTING  THE  FORTS  THESE 

OBSTRUCTION    OF    THE    RIVER    AT    FORT     MONTGOMERY  —  PRECAUTIONS THE 

HIGHLAND    FORTS    INSPECTED  BY  GREENE    AND    OTHERS WASHINGTON'S    SAGA- 
CITY MANIFESTED OBSTRUCTIONS  IN    THE    RIVER    RECOMMENDED PUTNAM    IN 

COMMAND  AT  THE  HIGHLANDS ATTACK  UPON  THE  BRITISH  AT  KINGSBRIDGE  PRO- 
POSED—  THE    ENTERPRISE    ABANDONED MOVEMENTS  OF    THE   BRITISH  AT    NEW 

YORK WASHINGTON    MOVES    HIS    ARMY    FROM    MORRISTOWN    TO    MIDDLEBKOOK 

—  RELATIVE     POSITION    OF     THE     BELLIGERENTS STRENGTH,     CONDITION,    AND 

POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY TIMELY  SUPPLY  OF  ARMS  AND  STORES  FROM 

FRANCE DIFFICULTIES  CONCERNING  FRENCH  OFFICERS  APPLYING  FOR  COMMAND 

IN  THE  ARMY CASE  OF  DUCOUDRAY WASHINGTON'S  PLEA  FOR,  AND  DEFENCE 

OF,  THE  AMERICAN    OFFICERS ACTION    OF    CONGRESS  ON    THE    SUBJECT MAL- 

MEDY  AND  KOSCIUSZKO. 

While  yet  lingering  at  Morris  town,  waiting  for  some  general 
movement  of  the  British  army,  Washington's  opinion  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  Hudson  Highland  passes  was  continually  strength- 
ened by  the  development  of  events.  The  affair  at  Peekskill  con- 
firmed his  judgment.  It  also  alarmed  the  convention  of  New 
York,  for  the  safety  of  the  Highland  forts  seemed  doubtful ;  and, 
under  their  authority,  General  George  Clinton,  who  commanded 
those  mountain  fortresses,  ordered  out  a  part  of  the  militia  of 
Westchester,  Orange,  and  Duchess  counties  to  increase  their  garri- 
sons. He  also  made  every  effort  to  strengthen  the  obstruction 
placed  in  the  Hudson  river  at  Fort  Montgomery.  This  consisted 
of  a  heavy  iron  chain,  borne  upon  floats  of  timber,  and  stretched 
across  the  river  from  the  base  of  the  declivity  on  which  the  fortress 
stood  to  Anthony's  nose.  In  front,  or  below  this  chain,  it  was 
designed  to  construct  a  protecting  boom,  composed  of  a  series  of 
log  rafts,  connected  by  strong  iron  chains,  and  secured  by  anchors. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect,  but  the  chain  was  constructed 
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and  laid.  This  work  was  nearly  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1776, 
was  strengthened  during  the  succeeding  winter,  and  late  in  the 
spring  of  1777,  was  permanently  fixed  by  Clinton. 

Soon  after  the  incursion  to  Peekskill,  several  British  vessels  went 
up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  the  Tappan  Sea,  opposite  Tarrytown. 
These  excited  Washington's  apprehensions  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  land  troops  at  Haverstraw,  or  in  that  vicinity,  to  penetrate  the 
country  west  of  the  Hudson,  get  in  the  rear  of  the  American  army 
at  Morristown,  and  occupy  or  obstruct  the  mountain  passes.  To 
prevent  this,  Washington  ordered  Clinton  to  station  troops  on  the 
mountains  west  of  the  river,  to  keep  watch  and  ward  there. 

A   little    later,  the    movements    of  the   British   indicated    some 
demonstration  toward    the  Highlands,  and    Washington    began  to 
apprehend  a  simultaneous  march  of  the  enemy  from   New  York 
and  Canada,  to  form  a  junction  upon  the  upper  Hudson.     "  I  think, 
from  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  M'Dou- 
gall  on  the  seventh  of  May,  "  that  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  enemy 
intended  to  turn  their  view  toward  the  North  river  instead  of  the 
Delaware;"    and  on  the  twelfth,  he  directed   General  Greene  to 
repair  to  the  Highlands,  for  the  purpose  of  examining   into  the 
condition   of   the    forts   there    (especially  of   Fort   Montgomery), 
observe  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  give  such 
orders  as,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  necessary  for  the  further 
defence    of    the    passes.      He   particularly   mentioned    "the    pass 
through  the  Highlands  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  river,"  as 
one  that  should  be  especially  attended  to,  "  lest  the  enemy,  by  a 
coup  de  main,  should  possess  themselves  of  it,  before  a  sufficient  force 
could  be  assembled  to  oppose  them."     It  was  through  this  very  pass, 
seven  months  later,  as  we  shall  observe,  that  the  enemy,  by  a  coup 
de  main,  reached  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  and  wrested  them 
from  the  Americans,  before  "  a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to 
oppose  them."     Washington  had  observed  this  pass,  in  his  round  of 
inspection  the  previous  year,  and  his  sagacious  judgment  had  per- 
ceived its  great  importance. 

General  Knox  was  associated  with  Greene  in  this  tour  of  inspec- 
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tion,  and  at  Peekskill  they  were  joined  by  Generals  M-Dougall, 
Clinton,  and  Wayne,  the  latter  just  from  Ticonderoga,  having  been 
commissioned  a  brigadier  in  February.  They  wrote  a  joint  report  to 
Washington  on  the  seventeenth  of  May.  They  recommended  the 
completion  of  the  obstruction  at  Fort  Montgomery,  according  to  the 
original  plan  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, and  expressed  the  opinion,  that  if  the  obstructions  of  the 
liver  could  be  rendered  effectual,  the  enemy  would  not  attempt 
to  operate  by  land,  the  passes  through  the  Highlands  being  "so 
exceedingly  difficult."  General  Putnam,  who,  as  we  have  observed, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Highland  posts  (then  manned  chiefly 
by  New  England  troops)  when  Arnold  declined  the  honor,  set  him- 
self at  work  immediately,  in  aiding  Clinton  in  the  business  of  laying 
strong  barriers  across  the  river. 

Washington  now  conceived  an  expedition  for  Putnam,  precisely 
suited  to  the  genius  and  temperament  of  the  veteran.  He  sug- 
gested to  him,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  a  secret  attack  upon  the 
enemy  at  Kingsbridge,  by  descending  the  Hudson  stealthily,  land- 
ing at  the  depression  in  the  hiils  between  Fort  Washington  and 
Spyt  den  Duivil  creek  (now  Tubby  Hook),  fall  upon  the  back  of 
the  troops  at  Fort  Independence,  capture  the  garrison,  and  sweep 
the  country  from  there  to  the  Highlands  "of  the  enemy  and  pro- 
visions, as  circumstances  would  justify."  This  suggestion  had 
scarcely  reached  Putnam,  and  fired  the  soul  of  the  old  warrior 
with  zeal  for  such  an  enterprise,  when  information  concerning  the 
enemy  reached  Washington,  that  caused  the  scheme  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  Washington  was  informed  that 
seventy  sail  of  British  transports  (seven  of  them  with  stores  and 
forage  on  board)  were  ready  for  sea,  at  New  York;  that  troops 
were  about  to  be  embarked  in  them;  that  their  destination  was 
Philadelphia,  and  that  seven  transports,  with  troops  had  just 
arrived  there  from  Newport.  This  information,  and  current  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  of  which  Washington  had  been  informed, 
caused  him  to  break  up  his  cantonments  at  Morristown,  and  estab- 
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lish  his  camp .  at  Middlebrook,  within  nine  miles  of  Brunswick. 
There,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  intelligence  reached  him,  that  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  fully  manned  and  equipped,  had  gone  to 
sea  from  New  York,  but  whither,  no  one  could  tell.  Eighteen 
transports,  with  German  mercenaries,  had  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  British  reinforcements  also,  with  an  ample  supply  of  tents  and 
camp  equipage  for  the  British  army. 

Southward,  it  was  believed,  the  hostile  fleet  had  sailed,  but 
whether  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  Delaware  or  the  Chesapeake, 
was  a  problem  to  be  solved  only  by  time.  Danger  seemed  to 
threaten  his  own  beloved  Virginia,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
instantly  wrote  to  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  informing  him  of  the  fleet  that  had  gone  to  sea,  and 
recommending  him,  in  the  event  of  its  arriving  on  the  coast  of 
that  commonwealth,  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  in  small  detach- 
ments to  oppose  the  enemy,  rather  than  to  wait  for  the  assemblage 
of  a  larger  body. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  army  became  strongly  encamped  upon 
the  hills  and  slopes  in  the  rear  of  Middlebrook,  from  which  they 
could  overlook  the  plain  between  them  and  the  sea,  then  green 
with  verdure,  and  blossoming  into  summer  beauty.  In  the  distance 
Raritan  bay  and  the  heights  of  Staten  Island  might  be  seen ;  and 
nearer  still,  the  white  tents  of  the  British  were  soon  observed,  for, 
early  in  June,  Sir  William  Howe  crossed  into  the  Jerseys,  and 
established  his  headquarters  at  Brunswick. 

The  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington  at  this 
time,  was  over  seven  thousand  strong,  and  composed  wholly  of 
troops  from  the  states  south  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  arranged  into 
five  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  Greene,  Lincoln,  Sterling, 
Stephen,  and  Sullivan.  These  again  were  divided  into  ten  brigades, 
commanded  by  Generals  Smallwood,  Scott,  Wayne,  Muhlenberg, 
Maxwell,  Weedon,  Deborre,  Woodford,  Conway,  and  De  Haas. 
These  were  subdivided  so  as  to  form  forty-three  regiments.  Gen- 
eral Knox  had  the  command  of  the  artillery. 

The  army  was  now  better  supplied  with  weapons  than  at  any 
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time  previously.  During  the  winter  Washington  had  been  made 
very  anxious  because  of  the  great  want  in  this  respect,  Indeed 
the  prospect  was  truly  alarming  as  the  spring  approached  ;  when, 
in  March,  two  vessels  arrived  from  France,  one  at  Portsmouth,  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  other  at  Philadelphia*  The  former 
brought  about  twelve  thousand  fusees,  one  thousand  barrels  of 
powder,  and  an  abundance  of  military  stores.  The  latter  brought 
eleven  thousand  fusees.  Six  thousand  of  these,  with  the  entire 
cargo  of  the  other  vessel,  composed  the  first  important  installment 
of  the  subsidies  furnished  by  France  to  the  struggling  Americans, 
at  the  instance  of  the  United  States  commissioners  in  Paris.  The 
Congress  also  purchased  the  remaining  five  thousand  muskets. 
This  supply,  added  to  those  already  in  use,  was  sufficient  to  equip 
the  whole  American  army  for  the  ensuing  campaign.f 

General  Sullivan,  with  his  division,  was  stationed  on  the  right 
of  the  army,  at  Princeton,  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were 
strongly  posted  upon  the  heights  of  Middlebrook,  where,  made 
more  confident  by  intrenchments  there,  they  defied  the  enemy  that 
lay  on  the  plains  below.  Nor  could  that  enemy  make  any  import- 
ant movement  undiscovered,  for  almost  hourly  Washington  would 
stand  upon  a  summit-crag,  still  known  by  his  name,  and  with  his 
telescope  sweep  the  whole  country  around,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea. 

The  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief  were  perplexed  at  this 
time,  by  the  claims  and  importunities  for  office  of  several  foreigners, 
who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  French  supply-ships.  Some  of  them  were  mere 
adventurers,  while  others,  fired  with  a  love  for  freedom,  were  ready 
to  fight  for  the  holy  principle  wherever  a  battle-field  was  presented. 
Silas  Deane,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  appointed  the  agent 

*  These  were  the  Amphitrite  and  Ahrcury,  sent  by  Beaumarchais,  a  secret  agent  of  the  French 
government,  whose  operations  were  executed  in  the  disguise  of  mercantile  transactions,  under  the 
name  of  the  firm  of  Roderique  Hortales  &  Co.  As  we  shall  observe  this  arrangement  afterward 
gave  the  Congress  much  trouble. 

t  The  Congress,  by  resolution,  directed  that  five  thousand  of  the  fire-arms  brought  into  Ports- 
mouth should  be  delivered  to  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  three  thousand  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
Connecticut,  and  more  than  two  thousand  to  those  of  New  Hampshire. 
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of  the  revolted  colonies  in  France,  to  procure  aid  for  the  Americans 
in  men,  arms,  and  money,  had  acted  very  indiscreetly  in  his  eager- 
ness to  make  his  mission  brilliant,  and  he  had  made  promises  of  place 
and  emolument  to  many  officers  who  came  to  him  for  employment, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  redeem.  For  example  : 
Major-General  Ducoudray,  who  came  in  the  Amphitrite,  on  the 
strength  of  an  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Deane,  expected  to  hold 
the  same  rank  in  the  continental  army,  and  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  artillery.  Others  of  lower  rank,  came  with  similar  views ; 
and  great  disappointment  and  embarrassment  was  the  result. 
Their  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  and  their  inability  to 
recruit,  were  very  serious  objections  to  their  being  placed  in  im- 
portant positions ;  and  right  as  well  as  expediency  declared,  that 
these  foreigners  should  not  be  jDreferred  to  Americans  already  in 
the  service,  and  who  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

Washington  could  not,  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea  of  having 
General  Ducoudray*  supersede  General  Knox  at  the  head  of  that 
important  branch  of  the  service,  the  artillery,  then  fairly  organized  ; 
and  when,  at  the  close  of  May,  Ducoudray  had  passed  through  the 
American  camp  at  Micldlebrook,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  for  his 
expected  commission,  the  commander-in-chief  wrote  a  most  earnest 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Congress.  "I  would  only  observe," 
he  said,  "  without  insinuating  the  most  distant  shadow  of  distrust 
of  Monsieur  Ducoudray 's  honor,  candor,  or  integrity,  that,  on  the 

*  Silas  Deane  had  been  visited  by  Ducoudray,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  France,  and  received  from 
him  an  offer  of  aid  in  procuring  supplies  from  the  French  goverment.  His  services  were  accepted, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Ducoudray  should  proceed  to  America  with  a  vessel  freighted  with  fire-arms 
ami  other  supplies ;  that  he  should  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  major-general  in  the  continental  army, 
and  be  the  commander  of  its  artillery.  On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  Ducoudray  presented  his 
agreement  with  Deane,  and  other  papers,  to  the  Congress.  These  were  referred  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  applications.  Deane,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Ducoudray  before  he  left  France,  had 
written  to  that  body  on  the  subject,  and  this,  with  the  remonstrances  of  Washington,  frustrated  his 
plans.  He  was  permitted  to  join  the  continental  army,  as  a  volunteer,  just  after  Washington  had 
left  Philadelphia  for  Wilmington,  several  months  later.  He  and  other  French  gentlemen  set  out  to 
overtake  the  commander-in-chief  Ducoudray  rode  a  spirited  young  mare.  As  he  entered  upon  a 
flat-bottomed  boat  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  she  went  out  to  the  extreme  end,  and  into  the  river,  with 
her  rider  on  her  back.  Ducoudray  was  drowned.  The  Congress  ordered  his  corpse  to  be  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  honors  of  war.  See  Journals  of  Congress,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1777.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Ducoudray  was  colonel-brigadier  in  the  French  service, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  artillery  in  the  French  colonies  in  America. 
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general  maxims  of  prudence  and  policy,  it  may  be  questioned  with 
much  propriety,  whether  so  important  a  command  as  that  of  the 
artillery  should  be  vested  in  any  but  a  native,  or  one  attached  by 
the  ties  of  interest  to  these  states." — "General  Knox,"  he  observed, 
u  who  has  deservedly  acquired  the  character  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  officers  in  the  service,  and  who,  combating  almost  innum- 
erable difficulties  in  the  department  he  fills,  has  placed  the  artillery 
upon  a  footing  that  does  him  the  greatest  honor,  he,  I  am  per- 
suaded, wrould  consider  himself  injured  by  an  appointment  super- 
seding his  command,  and  would  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to 
continue  in  the  service.  Should  such  an  event  take  place  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  there  would  be  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  train  of  ills,  such  as  might  convulse  and  unhinge  this  im- 
portant department."  In  the  same  strain  Washington  wrote  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee  on  the  first  of  June.  "  By  putting  Monsieur 
Ducoudray  at  the  head  of  the  artillery,"  he  observed,  "you  will 
lose  a  very  valuable  officer  in  General  Knox,  who  is  a  man  of  great 
military  reading,  sound  judgment,  and  clear  conceptions.  He  has 
conducted  the  affairs  of  that  department  with  honor  to  himself, 
and  advantage  to  the  public,  and  will  resign  if  any  one  is  put  over 
him." 

Before  Washington's  remonstrance  had  reached  the  Congress, 
that  body  had  resolved  that  blank  commissions  should  be  sent  to 
the  commander-in-chief  for  the  French  officers  lately  arrived,  to  be 
filled  up  agreeably  to  a  list  to  be  forwarded  to  him  by  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  applications;  "the  rank  of  each  class  of  the  said 
officers  to  be  settled  by  the  date  of  their  commissions  from  the 
king  of  France."*  This  resolution,  the  recent  commissioning  of 
other   French   officers,-]-  and   the   claims   of   Ducoudray,  produced 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  May  30,  1777. 

t  Colonel  Conway,  a  boastful  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  military  service 
of  France ;  and  Messieurs  Dehorre  and  De  Fcrmoy,  gentlemen  of  inferior  rank  in  that  service,  were 
commissioned  brigadiers  by  tin'  Congress.  Deborre's  misconduct  caused  an  inquiry,  which  resulted 
in  his  leaving  the  army  early  in  the  autumn.  De  Fermov  was  intemperate,  and  did  not  remain  Ioiilt 
in  the  service;  and  Conway  was  disgraced  by  his  connection  with  a  conspiracy  to  take  the  chief 
command  from  Washington,  which  i<  known  as  Comcay's  Cabal.  He  left  the  army  in  the  spring  of 
1778,  and  the  country  soon  afterward.  Washington,  as  we  shall  observe,  very  early  perceived  the 
true  character  of  this  adventurer,  who  claimed  to  be  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis. 
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much   uneasiness  of  mind   among   the    American  officers,  whose 
commissions  bore  later  dates. 

Washington  felt  the  injustice,  and  resolved,  that  so  far  as  his 
efforts  could  prevent  the  mischief,  such  a  blow  against  the  best 
interests  of  his  army  should  not  be  struck  by  the  Congress.  He 
had  learned  that  those  for  whom  blank  commissions  were  sent,  had 
been  promoted  by  brevet  not  long  before  their  departure  from 
France,  that  they  might  take  rank  in  America,*  and  he  at  once 
made  a  strong  representation  to  the  Congress  against  the  measure. 
"  Without  derogating  in  the  least  from  the  character  of  the  French 
officers  who  are  to  be  commissioned,"  he  said,  "  and  whom  I  wish 
to  receive  every  countenance  they  merit,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
doubt,  laying  aside  every  consideration  of  policy,  whether  they 
have  seen  as  much  real  service  as  our  own  in  the  course  of  two 
campaigns.  It  would  be  hard,  not  to  say  unjust,  that  the  latter 
should  lose  their  command  when  they  have  a  claim  to  every  mark 
of  favor,  and  after  they  have  taken  great  pains  to  form  their 
companies.  The  service  requires  that  they  should  not ;  and  I 
am  convinced  the  event  would  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences." 

Washing-ton  desired  to  have  the  French  officers  in  the  conti- 
nental  service,  if  they  could  enter  it  without  injustice  to  others 
who  had  been  already  tried  and  approved ;  and  he  proposed  to 
antedate  the  commissions  of  his  own  countrymen,  so  as  to  give 
them  precedency  of  rank,  or  to  raise  new  corps  for  the  foreign 
officers.  "I  am  not  for  rejecting  the  French  gentlemen,"  he  said. 
"  Far  otherwise.  I  am  for  employing  them ;  and  public  faith,  and 
the  encouragements  to  bring  them  over,  demand  that  it  should  be 
done." 

The  Congress  was  placed  in  a  most  serious  dilemma.  They 
finally  determined  that  no  foreign  officer  should  receive  a  com- 
mission, who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  English  language, 
and  did  not  bring;;  strong;  testimonials  of  his  fitness  for  the  station 
sought.     They  also,  eventually,  resolved  not  to  ratify  the  contract 

*  These  commissions  were  dated  in  November  and  December,  1776. 
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entered  into  between  Silas  Deane  and  Monsieur  Ducoudray;  and 
that  the  commissions  of  all  foreign  officers  received  into  the  conti- 
nental service,  should  "be  dated  by  General  Washington  on  the 
day  when  they  should  be  filled."* 

In  the  meantime,  the  commander-in-chief  was  very  much  an- 
noyed by  the  importunities  of  some  of  the  French  officers.  Even 
those  who  had  obtained  honorable  employment,  were  not  always 
satisfied  —  their  expectations  were  greater  than  the  favors  they 
received,  or  their  merits  deserved.  Among  them  was  Monsieur 
Malmedy,  who  had  served  in  Rhode  Island,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  General  Lee,  had  been  made  a  brigadier-general  of 
the  militia  of  that  state.  The  Congress  gave  him  the  commission 
of  a  colonel  in  the  continental  service.  He  complained  to  Wash- 
ington that  the  office  was  beneath  his  merits:  and  he  became  so 
importunate  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  compelled  to  say  to 
him,  by  letter :  "  Though  I  wish  not  to  offend  or  wound,  yet  justice 
both  to  you  and  myself  requires,  that  I  should  plainly  inform  you, 
that  your  scruples  and  difficulties,  so  often  reiterated,  and  under  a 
variety  of  shapes,  are  exceedingly  perplexing  to  me,  and  that  I 
wish  them  to  cease." 

Of  different  character  was  the  noble  and  modest  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko,  of  Lithuania.  That  spirited  Pole  had  been  implicated  in  a 
love  affair  in  his  own  country,  which  tried  his  character.  He  had 
eloped  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  high  rank.  They  were  over- 
taken by  her  father,  who  made  a  violent  attempt  to  rescue  her. 
The  lover  was  compelled  to  choose  the  alternative  of  slaying  the 
father  or  losing  her  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly.  Abhorring  the 
former  act,  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  soon  afterward  obtained 
permission  from  his  sovereign  to  leave  his  country.  He  went  to 
France,  became  acquainted  with  Doctor  Franklin  there,  and  with  a 
letter  from  that  diplomatist,  hastened  to  America,  to  join  the  strug- 
gling patriots  because  of  the  love  he  bore  for  their  sacred  cause. 
He  presented  himself  to  Washington,  and  when  his  excellency 
inquired — "What  do  you  seek  here?"  he  replied,  "I  come  to  fight 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  June  10,  1777. 
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as  a  volunteer  for  American  independence." — "What  can  you  do?" 
asked  Washington.  "Try  me,"  was  the  hero's  laconic  reply.  It 
pleased  the  chief,  and  he  took  him  into  his  military  family.  In 
October,  1776,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Congress,  chief-engineer  in 
the  continental  army,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel ;  and  was 
an  active  officer  during  the  whole  war.  In  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Kosciuszko,  as  in  every  other  recorded  instance  of  his 
choice  of  friends,  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  Washington  were 
fully  justified. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Kosciuszko  was  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  soon  afterward  returned  to 
Poland,  where  he  was  made  a  major-general  under  Prince  Ponia- 
towski.  When,  in  1794,  a  new  revolution  broke  out  in  Poland,  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  vested  with  the  powers  of  a 
military  dictator.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was  overpowered, 
wounded,  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Russians ;  and  it  was  to  that 
event  that  Campbell  referred  when  he  wrote — 

"  Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciuszko  fell." 

He  was  imprisoned  in  St.  Petersburg  until  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  when  he  was  liberated  and  loaded  with  honors. 
He  was  offered  a  command  in  the  Russian  service ;  and  the  emperor 
presented  him  with  his  own  sword.  Remembering  that  Poland  was 
annihilated,  he  refused  it,  saying :  "  I  no  longer  need  a  sword,  since 
I  have  no  longer  a  country  to  defend."  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1797,  and  finally  settled  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in 
October,  1807.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Cracow  for  interment, 
and  a  public  funeral  was  made  for  him. 

77 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

BRITISH     FORCE    AT    BRUNSWICK     INCREASED HOWE'S    APPARENT     INTENTIONS  — 

WASHINGTON  STRENGTHENS  HIS  ARMY TROOPS  CALLED   FROM  OTHER    POSTS  — 

ARNOLD    IN  COMMAND    AT    PHILADELPHIA  —  HOWE'S    EFFORTS    TO    DRAW    WASH- 
INGTON   INTO    BATTLE WASHINGTON'S     PRUDENCE PARTIALLY    DECEIVED    BY 

HOWE'S    RETREATS WASHINGTON    FOLLOWS    THE    ENEMY UNSUCCESSFUL    AT- 
TEMPT   TO    CUT  OFF  WASHINGTON'S    RETREAT A    SKIRMISH ESCAPE    OF    LORD 

STIRLING THE    BRITISH     EVACUATE    NEW   JERSEY  —  STARTLING    INTELLIGENCE 

FROM  THE  NORTH REVELATIONS  OF  A  SPY WASHINGTON'S  DOUBTS HIS  PER- 
PLEXITIES CONCERNING  THE   INTENTIONS  OF  THE    ENEMY PREPARES  STRENGTH 

FOR    THE    NORTH,  IF    NEEDED  —  MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    BRITISH    AT    NEW    YORK 

CIRCULAR    LETTER  SENT    TO    NEW    ENGLAND A    GLANCE    AT    HEADQUARTERS 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON APPEARANCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

Early  in  June  Sir  William  Howe  enlarged  his  force  at  Bruns- 
wick, and  constructed  a  bridge  to  be  laid  across  the  Raritan  upon 
flatboats,  over  which  his  troops  might  pass ;  and  these  boats  were 
to  be  used  in  crossing  the  Delaware,  if  occasion  should  require. 

It  was  now  evident  that  Sir  William's  chief  operations  would  be 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  Washington  took  measures 
to  strengthen  his  position.  He  immediately  called  to  his  camp 
upon  the  heights  of  Middlebrook,  all  the  forces  that  could  be 
spared  from  other  posts  near ;  and  Putnam  was  ordered*  to  send 
down  from  Peekskill,  a  great  portion  of  the  continental  troops 
stationed  there,  leaving  only  sufficient  to  form,  in  connection  with 
the  local  militia,  a  guard  against  surprise.  These  were  to  move  in 
three  divisions,  each  following  a  day's  march  behind  the  other 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  M'Dougall,  Parsons 
and  Glover.  Arnold,  who,  after  General  Schuyler  left  Philadelphia, 
had  been  placed  in  command  there  and  along  the  western  side  of 
the  Delaware,  was  instructed  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  the  enemy, 

*  June  12,  1777. 
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and  send  word  to  the  commander-in-chief  the  instant  a  hostile  sail 
should  appear  in  the  waters  below.  His  little  army  consisted  of  a 
few  continental  soldiers,  and  a  large  body  of  militia ;  and  he  was 
also  directed  to  form  concert  fire-signals  upon  the  hills  with  General 
Sullivan,  at  Princeton.  In  connection  with  Mifflin,  he  worked 
vigorously  in  the  preparation  of  defences  for  the  Delaware. 

General  Howe,  aware  of  Washington's  strong  position,  was  anx- 
ious to  draw  him  down  from  his  mountain  camp,  that  he  might 
attack  him  upon  the  plain.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  out  of 
Brunswick  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  June,  with  a  strong 
force,  and  advanced  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  Delaware. 
Washington  was  soon  apprized  of  the  movement,  and  at  daybreak, 
he  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  from  the  heights  above  his  camp.  He 
saw  them  in  groups  stretching  over  many  a  mile,  while  their  ad- 
vance-oruard  were  at  rest  at  Somerset  courthouse. 

Washington  was  uncertain  of  Sir  William's  real  intentions.  He 
did  not  wait  for  their  full  development,  but,  drawing  his  army  out 
in  battle  order  before  his  camp,  he  prepared  to  hang  heavily  upon 
the  rear  of  the  British,  if  they  should  resume  their  march  toward 
the  Delaware.  He  would  not  risk  an  action,  but  felt  confident, 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  forces  in  Pennsylvania,  under  Arnold  and 
Mifflin,  he  could  keep  the  enemy  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware, should  they  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river.  In  that 
relative  position  the  two  armies  lay  for  several  days,  and  Howe 
sent  out  detachments  in  different  directions  to  endeavor  to  entice 
the  Americans  to  conflict.  But  Washington  was  too  wary  and 
sagacious  to  be  easily  deceived.  "  The  views  of  the  enemy  must 
be  to  destroy  this  army  and  get  possession  of  Philadelphia,"  he 
wrote  to  Arnold  on  the  seventeenth  of  June.  "  I  am,  however, 
clearly  of  opinion,"  he  continued,  "  that  they  will  not  move  that 
way  till  they  have  endeavored  to  give  a  severe  blow  to  this  army. 
The  risk  would  appear  too  great  to  attempt  to  cross  a  river,  where 
they  must  expect  to  meet  a  formidable  opposition  in  front,  and 
would  have  such  a  force  as  ours  in  the  rear." 

Failing  to  draw  Washington  from  his  strong  position  by  these 
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manoeuvres,  Howe  suddenly  and  rapidly  retreated  on  the  nine- 
teenth to  Brunswick,  and  three  days  afterward  toward  Amboy, 
each  time  burning  houses  in  his  path,  several  of  them  of  much 
value.  This  movement  was  to  deceive  Washington  into  the  belief, 
that  his  enemy  was  about  to  evacuate  the  Jerseys;  and  to  make 
the  deception  appear  still  more  plausible,  he  even  sent  some  detach- 
ments over  to  Staten  Island.  In  this  the  British  commander  was 
partially  successful.  Washington  sent  out  some  light  troops  to 
hover  around  the  enemy  on  their  first  retreat ;  and,  partly  deceived 
by  the  second  flight,  he  sent  out  three  brigades,  under  General 
Greene,  to  fall  upon  Howe's  rear,  while  Morgan  was  ordered  to 
annoy  their  flanks  with  his  riflemen. 

The  main  army,  meanwhile,  had  remained  at  the  camp,  ready  to 
support  Greene  if  called  to  do  so ;  but  when,  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
Washington  learned  that  Howe  had  actually  sent  his  heavy  bag- 
gage and  part  of  his  troops  over  to  Staten  Island,  he  descended  to 
the  plain  with  his  whole  force,  and  pressed  forward  to  Quibbletown 
(now  New  Market),  a  few  miles  on  the  road  toward  Amboy.  This 
was  exactly  what  Howe  desired,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
fifth,  he  recalled  his  troops  from  Staten  Island  and  Amboy,  and 
early  the  next  morning  marched  rapidly  toward  Middlebrook, 
hoping  to  cut  off  Washington's  retreat  to  his  camp,  and  thus  bring 
on  a  general  action,  in  which  the  republican  army  might  be  de- 
stroyed or  captured. 

Washington  was  too  vigilant  and  active  to  be  caught  in  such 
dilemma.  By  early  and  rapid  movements,  he  reached  his  camp 
before  Howe  had  left  Brunswick  ;  but  the  British  advance,  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  fell  in  with  Lord  Stirling's  division,  in  a  wooded 
country,  and  a  very  warm  skirmish  ensued.  Stirling  was  compelled 
to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men  and  three  pieces  of  artillery. 
He  reached  the  American  camp  in  safety ;  and  Howe,  perceiving 
no  prospect  of  bringing  Washington  to  an  engagement  on  the 
plains,  or  of  reaching  the  Delaware  by  land  while  the  Americans 
held  their  strong  entrenchments  at  Middlebrook,  ordered  a  retreat. 
The  enemy  wheeled  at  Westfield,  marched    back  to  Amboy,  and 
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passing  over  to  Staten  Island  upon  the  bridge  of  boats  brought  from 
Brunswick,  left  the  Americans  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Jerseys. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress,  Washington  received 
a  letter  from  General  Schuyler  to  the  Congress,  under  a  flying  seal, 
which  contained  startling  intelligence  from  the  northern  depart- 
ment. Schuyler  was  at  Saratoga,  An  arrested  spy  from  Canada 
had  been  brought  before  him  there,  who  informed  him  that  a 
greater  portion  of  the  British  forces  in  that  province  were  ap- 
proaching St.  Johns,  and  were  to  advance  up  Lake  Champlain 
under  General  Burgoyne,  while  a  detachment  of  regular  troops, 
Canadians  and  Indians,  under  Sir  John  Johnson,  were  to  penetrate 
the  Mohawk  valley  by  way  of  Oswego,  ravage  that  region,  cut  off 
all  communication  between  Albany  and  Lake  George,  and  form  a 
junction  with  the  main  army  upon  the  Hudson.  Schuyler  believed 
the  report,  which  proved  to  be  too  true,  although  there  were  grave 
reasons  for  doubting  it,  in  the  minds  of  manv.  He  believed  Ticon- 
deroga  and  the  whole  country  north  and  west  of  Albany,  to  be  in 
danger;  for  the  lake  fortresses  were  not  very  strongly  garrisoned  or 
well  provisioned,  and  he  had  no  troops  to  oppose  invaders  from 
the  Indian  county  on  the  west.  He,  accordingly,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  June,  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Washington,  asking  for  rein- 
forcements; and  the  commander-in-chief,  although  unwilling  to 
believe  the  report  of  the  spy,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  out  of  the 
power  of  the  enemy  to  execute  the  plan  proposed,  ordered  General 
Putnam  to  "hold  four  Massachusetts  regiments  in  readiness  at 
Peekskill,  to  go  up  the  river  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  to  order 
shops  from  Albany  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose."* 

As  it  did  not  appear  that  Burgoyne  had  brought  any  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe,  Washington  thought  it  impossible  for  him  to 
move  with  more  than  five  thousand  men.  He  knew  that  with  a 
force  so  small,  he  would  not  leave  Ticonderoga  in  his  rear ;  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  not  have  a  sufficient  number  left  to  send 
a  detachment  to  the  upper  Mohawk,  and  another  to  occupy  the 
country  between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  George. 

*  Washington  tu  Schuyler,  June  20,  1777. 
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These  considerations,  and  the  belief  that  the  garrison  at  Ticon- 
deroga  was  sufficient  to  hold  that  post  against  any  attack,  and  that 
provisions  were  scarce  there,  were  reasons  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  gave  to  General  Schuyler  for  not  forwarding  troops  at  once. 
He  also  drew  a  favorable  omen  from  an  intercepted  letter  to 
General  Sullivan,  sent  from  Montreal,  by  which  that  officer  was  to 
be  tempted  by  bribes  and  flattery,  to  join  the  enemy,  for  it  argued 
conscious  feebleness  on  the  part  of  the  seducers,  when  they  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  measure. 

Washington  had  just  announced  to  the  Congress  the  gratifying 
fact  of  the  evacuation  of  New  Jersey  by  the  British,  when  more 
startling  intelligence  from  the  North  reached  him  at  Midcllebrook. 
It  came  from  General  St.  Clair,  at  Ticonderoga,  who  announced 
that  a  British  fleet  was  in  motion  upon  Lake  Champlain,  and  that 
General  Burgoyne,  with  a  powerful  force,  was  approaching  Ticon- 
deroga. At  the  same  time,  Washington's  spies  in  the  British  camp, 
and  deserters  from  the  enemy,  reported  that  large  vessels  and 
transports,  many  in  number,  were  being  prepared  at  New  York  for 
some  expedition  by  water.  Never  was  a  commander  more  per- 
plexed. Whether  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Delaware  were 
to  bear  that  hostile  fleet,  was  an  enigma  that  defied  immediate 
solution.  "  Our  situation,"  he  wrote  to  the  Congress  on  the  second 
of  July,  "is  truly  delicate  and  embarrassing.  Should  we  march  to 
Peekskill,  leaving  General  Howe  on  Staten  Island,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  his  passing  to  South  Amboy,  and  pushing  from 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  or,  in  short,  by  any  other  route ;  though  the 
marching  such  of  his  troops  from  the  point  opposite  Amboy,  as 
were  encamped  there,  and  the  sailing  of  the  ships  from  Princess' 
bay  yesterday  morning,  are  circumstances  indicating  that  an  em- 
barkation has  or  will  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  North 
river  and  the  possession  of  the  Highlands  are  his  objects,  our  re- 
maining here  till  his  views  are  certainty  known,  may  subject  us  to  a 
risk  that  we  wish  to  avoid.  Thus,  let  us  examine  matters  as  we  will, 
difficulties  stare  us  in  the  face.  We  shall  attempt  to  consult,  and 
to  do  the  best  we  can.     I  have  written  to  Generals  Putnam  and 
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George  Clinton  fully  upon  the  subject,  urging  them  to  put  forth 
every  exertion  in  their  power,  and  instantly  to  call  in  a  respectable 
body  of  militia  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  those  important  posts  at 
this  critical  conjuncture.  I  trust  they  will  come  out ;  their  services, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  wanted  but  a  very  short  time." 

Generals  Parsons  and  Varnum  were  immediately  sent  to  Peekskill 
with  two  brigades,  and  Putnam  was  directed,  as  soon  as  sufficient 
reinforcements  should  arrive  at  the  Highlands,  to  despatch  four  of 
the  heaviest  Massachusetts  regiments  to  Ticonderoga.  General 
Sullivan  was  ordered  to  advance  northward  to  Pompton ;  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  main  army,  took  post  again  at  Morris- 
town,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  keep  Howe  below  the  Highlands. 

These  movements  were  scarcely  commenced,  when  further  intel- 
ligence came  from  New  York  and  Staten  Island,  through  deserters, 
that  British  transports  were  being  fitted  up  with  conveniences  for 
light-horse,  and  provided  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  and  prov- 
ender for  three  weeks.  Also,  that  officers'  baggage  had  been  em- 
barked, and  other  preparations  for  a  considerable  voyage  had  been 
made.  Certainly  this  arrangement  could  not  be  for  the  Hudson 
river.  Do  the  Howes  intend  another  attempt  to  invade  New 
England?  Will  the  harbor  of  New  London  or  Boston,  or  the 
waters  of  Narraganset  bay,  receive  the  hostile  fleet,  and  their 
shores  be  trodden  by  the  foe?  These  questions  pressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Washington ;  and  he  could  not  unravel  the  mysterious 
web  that  wrapped  the  enemy's  motions.  "  I  am  now  in  extreme 
doubt,"  he  said,  "  respecting  his  movements ;"  and  on  the  seventh 
of  July,  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  New  England  governors, 
informing  them  of  apprehended  danger  to  their  respective  common- 
wealths. He  now  waited  anxiously  for  intelligence  from  the  north. 
For  several  days  he  heard  nothing  from  that  quarter,  and  this 
silence  added  to  his  perplexities.  But  very  soon,  first  vague 
rumors,  and  then  certain  intelligence  came  from  Schuyler,  that 
Burgoyne  had  advanced  up  Lake  Champlain,  that  Ticonderoga  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  that  the  conqueror  was  pressing  toward 
the  Hudson. 
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And  here  let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  affairs  at  headquarters. 
The  weather  was  hot,  and  "Washington  occupied  his  marquee. 
Mrs.  "Washington,  who  had  been  at  headquarters  more  than  three 
months,  had  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  when  the  army  moved  to 
Middlebrook,  and  the  wives  of  most  of  the  other  officers  had  fol- 
lowed her  example.  To  the  military  family  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  which  consisted  of  Harrison,  Tilghman,  and  Meade,  the 
youthful  Alexander  Hamilton  had  recently  been  added.  He  had 
been  appointed  the  general's  aid  and  secretary  in  April,  and  at 
this  time  had  become  a  great  favorite,  not  only  at  headquarters, 
but  throughout  the  camp.  He  was  only  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  small  in  stature,  and  boy-like  in  his  general  appearance. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  Washington  had  perceived  Hamil- 
ton's genius  and,  in  a  measure,  estimated  his  value  the  previous 
autumn.  He     had  been  watchful  of  his  progress  ever  since. 

That  progress  confirmed  his  appreciation,  and  the  first  opportunity 
to  introduce  the  young  captain  into  his  military  family,  was  im- 
proved by  the  commander-in-chief.  The  "  old  secretary,"  Colonel 
Harrison,  appeared  to  love  him  as  a  son ;  and  in  allusion  to  his 
diminutive  size  and  towering  spirit,  he  called  him  "  the  little  lion ;" 
while  "  "Washington  would  now  and  then,"  says  Irving,  "  speak  of 
him  by  the  cherishing  appellation  of  'my  boy.'  Strangers,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Irving,  "  were  surprised  to  see  a  youth,  scarce  twenty 
years  of  age,  received  into  the  implicit  confidence,  and  admitted 
into  the  gravest  counsels  of  a  man  like  Washington."* 

Captain  William  Graydon,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who  was 
made  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Washington,  and  who,  early  in  Jul}7,  was 
exchanged,  and  with  his  mother,  visited  the  camp  at  Morristown, 
has  left  a  graphic  record  of  his  impressions  of  the  young  secretary, 
the  camp,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
there.     "Here,"  he  says,  "for  the  first  time,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 

Life  of  Washington,  iii.,  88.  Mr.  Irving  says,,  that  a  veteran  Revolutionary  officer  of  his 
acquaintance,  "used  to  speak  in  his  old  days,  of  the  occasion  on  which  he  first  saw  Hamilton.  It 
was  during  the  memorable  retreat  through  the  Jerseys.  'I  noticed,'  said  he,  'a  youth,  a  mere 
stripling,  small,  slender,  almost  delicate  in  frame,  marching  beside  a  piece  of  artillery,  with  a  cocked 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  cannon,  and 
every  now  and  then  patting  it  as  he  mused,  as  if  it  were  a  favorite  horse,  or  a  pet  plaything.'" 
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knowing  Colonel  Hamilton.  He  presided  at  the  General's  table 
where  we  dined ;  and  in  a  large  company,  in  which  there  were 
several  ladies,  among  whom  I  recollect  two  of  the  Miss  Livingstons, 
and  a  Miss  Brown,  he  acquitted  himself  with  an  ease,  propriety, 
and  vivacity,  which  gave  me  the  most  favorable  impression  of  his 
talents  and  accomplishments — talents,  it  is  true,  which  did  not 
indicate  the  solid  abilities  his  subsequent  career  has  unfolded,  but 
which  announced  a  brilliancy  which  might  adorn  the  most  polished 
circles  of  society." 

Graydon  was  taken  by  Colonels  Hamilton  and  Tilghman,  that 
evening-  "to  drink  tea  with  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  village." 
Being  anxious  to  see  the  army,  he  visited  it  the  next  morning;. 
"  Here  it  was,"  he  says,  "but  I  could  see  nothing  which  deserved 
the  name.  I  was  told,  indeed,  that  it  was  much  weakened  by 
detachments ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  there  was  some  cause  for  the 
present  paucity  of  soldiers.  I  could  not  doubt,  however,  that 
things  were  going  well.  The  commander-in-chief,  and  all  about 
him,  were  in  excellent  spirits ;  and  as  to  General  Wayne,  whom  I 
waited  upon  at  his  quarters,  he  entertained  the  most  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  enemy.  In  his  confident  way  he  affirmed,  that 
the  two  armies  had  interchanged  their  original  modes  of  warfare. 
That  for  our  part  we  had  thrown  away  the  shovel,  and  the  British 
had  taken  it  up,  as  they  dared  not  face  us  without  the  cover  of  an 
entrenchment.  I  made  some  allowance  for  the  fervid  manner  of 
the  general,  who,  though  unquestionably  as  brave  a  man  as  any  in 
the  army,  was,  nevertheless,  somewhat  addicted  to  the  vaunting 
style  of  Marshall  Villars,  a  man  who,  like  himself,  could  fight  as 
well  as  brag. 

"  It  had  been  humorously  stated  in  the  English  prints,  that  upon 
a  gentleman,  wrho  had  been  in  America  and  seen  our  troops,  being 
asked  what  was  their  uniform,  he  replied  :  '  in  general  it  is  blue 
and  buff,  but  by  this  time  it  must  be  all  buff!'  The  period  for  this 
unity  of  color,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  though  from  the 
motley,  shabby  covering  of  the  men,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  it 
was  rapidly  approaching.     Even  in  General  Wayne  himself,  there 
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was,  in  this  particular,  a  considerable  falling  off.  His  quondam 
regimentals,  as  colonel  of  the  fourth  battalion,  Mas,  I  think,  blue 
and  white,  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  appear  with  exem- 
plary neatness;  whereas,  he  was  now  dressed  in  character  for 
M'Heath  or  Captain  Gibbet,  in  a  dingy  red  coat,  with  a  black, 
rusty  cravat,  and  tarnished  laced  hat.  In  short,  from  all  I  could 
see,  I  was  by  no  means  warranted  in  supposing  that  our  affairs 
were  in  a  very  prosperous  train,  notwithstanding  the  cheerful 
appearance  at  headquarters;  but  I  endeavored  to  suspend  my 
opinion  until  I  should  have  longer  and  better  means  of  forming  a 
conclusion."* 

There  was,  indeed,  a  great  contrast  in  the  outwTard  appearance 
of  the  two  armies.  For  several  months,  Captain  Graydon  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  wrell-dressed  and  well-fed  officers  and  sol- 
diers, with  perfect  accoutrements,  thorough  discipline,  and  every- 
thing betokening  comfort,  good  order,  and  success.  All  of  these 
were  wanting,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  American  army ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  appearance  of  deca}T,  and  almost  hopelessness, 
first  impressed  the  mind  of  that  young  officer  with  unpleasant 
forebodings,  when  he  saw  the  champions  of  freedom,  many  of 
them  literally  in  rags.  But  the  right  spirit — a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
human  liberty,  and  of  endurance  —  was  beneath  those  soiled,  and 
faded,  and  tattered  garments ;  and  in  that  spirit  Washington 
trusted,  for  he  knew  the  source  of  its  sustenance  and  power. 

*  Griiydou'b  Memoirs,  Hurrisburgh  edition,  1811,  page  258. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

INVASION    OF    NEW    YORK    FROM   CANADA    BY   BURGOYNE PLAN  OF  THE    INVASION 

BURGOYNE'S    FORCE  —  SCHUYLER'S    ACTIVITY — -DOUBTS     ABOUT    THE    ENEMY'S 

DESIGNS BURGOYNE      FEASTS      THE      SAVAGES SPEECHES      AND     PROMISES 

CROWN  POINT  TAKEN  BY  BURGOYNE HIS  POMPOUS  PROCLAMATION WASH- 
INGTON'S COUNTER-MANIFESTO SCHUYLER  RECEIVES  IMPORTANT  INTELLIGENCE 

FROM    ST.  CLAIR HIS    VIGILANCE    AND    ENERGY EFFECT    OF  THE    INVASION 

TICONDEROGA  INVESTED WANT  OF  SUPPLIES THE  FORT  AND  ITS  DEPENDEN- 
CIES  THE  GARRISONS  —  MOUNT  HOPE  AND  MOUNT  DEFIANCE  TAKEN  POSSES- 
SION OF PERILOUS  SITUATION  OF  THE  AMERICANS COUNCIL-OF-WAR EVAC- 
UATION OF  TICONDEROGA  AND  MOUNT  INDEPENDENCE PURSUIT  OF  THE  BRITISH 

BATTLE    AT     HUBBARDTON DEFEAT     OF     THE    AMERICANS FLIGHT     OF     ST. 

CLAIR UNEASINESS  CONCERNING  HIM DESTRUCTION  OF  AMERICAN    FROPERTY 

AT    SKENESBOROUGH FLIGHT    OF  THE   REPUBLICANS THE    COUNTRY  GREATLY 

ALARMED SCHUYLER    AND     ST.    CLAIR    CENSURED  —  WASHINGTON'S    ACTION    IN 

THE  MATTER ARNOLD  SENT  TO  THE  NORTH MEASURES  TO  OPPOSE  BURGOYNE 

—  AID    FOR    THE     NORTHERN    ARMY SAGACITY    AND    WISDOM    OF    WASHINGTON 

AND  SCHUYLER. 

The  ministerial  plan  for  weakening  and  subduing  the  colonies, 
by  dividing  them  at  the  Hudson  river  by  a  line  of  British  posts, 
was  attempted  in  earnest  in  June,  1777.  General  Burgoyne  had 
returned  to  Canada,  and  at  the  head  of  almost  eight  thousand  men, 
he  commenced  a  regular  invasion  of  the  state  of  New  York  on  its 
northern  frontier,  while  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada, 
remained  in  that  province  with  a  reserve  of  three  thousand  men, 
to  maintain  good  government  and  protection  there.  At  the  same 
time,  Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  Leger  was  detached  with  about  seven 
hundred  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  to  penetrate  the  Mohawk 
country  to  Oswego,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  John  Johnson, 
with  a  band  of  tory  volunteers  and  Indians.  This  force  was  in- 
tended to  divert  the  attention  of  General  Schuyler  in  that  direction 
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by  attacking  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome),  while  Burgojme  .should 
force  his  way  to  Albany  from  the  north. 

Burgoyne's  army  consisted  of  over  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred British,  rank  and  file,  under  Brigadier-Generals  Fraser,  Powel, 
and  Hamilton,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  splendid  brass  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  General  Phillips;  three  thousand  Germans, 
under  the  Brunswick  general,  the  Baron  de  Reidesel,  and  nearly 
seven  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians.  With  these  he  left  St. 
John's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June. 
At  that  time  General  Schuyler  was  on  his  way  to  Ticonderoga, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  seventeenth,  inspected  the  works,  gave 
directions  for  strensthenino;  them,  and  hastened  to  Fort  Geonre  to 
forward  provisions  to  the  menaced  fortress,  of  which  St.  Clair,  a 
brave  and  good  soldier,  but  not  a  skillful  leader,  was  in  command. 
Schuyler  sent  sufficient  supplies  for  more  than  sixty  days ;  and 
then,  returning  toward  Albany,  he  forwarded  carpenters  and  work- 
ins;;  cattle  to  Ticonderoo;a.  Yet  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
eastern  states,  and  not  the  Hudson,  were  to  be  the  chief  field  of 
Burgoyne's  operations,  and  that  a  fleet  and  some  troops  might 
appear  before  Ticonderoga,  merely  as  a  mask  to  more  important 
movements  elsewhere.  "I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  con- 
jecture," he  wrote  to  Congress  from  Saratoga,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  June,  "as  the  enemy  can  not  be  ignorant  how  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  it  will  be  for  them  to  penetrate  to  Albany,  unless,  in 
losing  Ticonderoga,  we  should  lose  not  only  all  our  cannon,  bat 
most  of  the  army  designed  for*  this  department ;  and  that  it  must 
occur  to  them,  that  the  mere  possession  of  Ticonderoga  can  be  of 
no  great  consequence  to  them  in  this  campaign."'1* 

Burgoyne,  in  the  meantime,  was  making  his  way  slowly  up  Lake 
Champlain  by  land  and  water.  On  the  twenty-first  he  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Boquet,  and  at  the  falls,  two  miles  from  the 
lake  (now  Willsborough),  he  gave  a  war  feast  to  about  four  hundred 
savages,  who  had  joined  him  as  allies,  contrary  to  his  own  wishes, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  express  injunctions  of  the  ministry  to 

*  Schuyler's  MS.  Letter  Books. 
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employ  them  in  the  war.  When  the  feasting  was  ended,  he  made 
a  rhetorical  speech  to  them.  "  Strike  at  the  common  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,"  he  said ;  "  disturbers  of  public  order, 
peace,  and  happiness;  destroyers  of  commerce;  parricides  of  the 
state."  He  then  exhorted  them  to  restrain  their  passions,  regulate 
their  appetite  for  blood,  and  not  kill  friend  and  foe  alike,  as  was 
their  custom  when  upon  the  war-path  against  white  people.  No 
doubt  he  sincerely  desired  to  have  them  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  European  warfare,  but  he  was  wasting  breath  in  unavailing 
exhortations. 

An  old  Indian  chief  replied.  He  made  many  pleasant  promises 
of  aid  and  fidelity.  He  promised  constant  obedience  to  all  that 
Burgoyne  had  ordered,  and  hoped  "the  Father  of  Days  would  give 
him  success."  These  promises  were  very  fine ;  and  Burgoyne,  to 
his  sorrow,  believed  them.  The  savages  were  docile  enough  until 
their  nostrils  were  touched  with  the  smell  of  blood,  and  real  danger 
drew  nigh.  Then  they  cast  off  all  restraint,  and  plied  their  horrid 
warfare  as  they  pleased.  And  at  the  hour  of  Burgoyne's  greatest 
need,  the  faithfulness  of  his  savage  allies  disappeared,  and  they 
deserted  him  almost  to  a  man. 

The  enemy  appeared  before  Crown  Point  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June.  The  little  garrison  fled  to  Ticonderoga.  Burgoyne 
quietly  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  fortress,  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth  he  issued  a  most  pompous  proclamation,  intended  to 
awe  the  republicans  into  passiveness,  and  to  confirm  the  loyalists 
in  their  position,  by  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  overshadowing 
power.  He  set  forth  the  terrible  character  of  his  savage  allies, 
exaggerated  their  numbers,  and  magnified  their  eagerness  for 
blood.  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  but  to  give  stretch  to  the  Indian  forces 
under  my  direction  (and  they  amount  to  thousands),  to  overtake 
the  hardened  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  Am  rica."  Conditional 
protection  was  offered'  to  the  peaceful  and  submissive  inhabitants, 
and  all  others  were  menaced  with  every  kind  of  calamity.* 

*  This  pompous  proclamation  commenced  as  follows  :  "  By  John  Burgoyne,  Esquire,  lieutenant- 
general  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  America,  colonel   of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  light  dragoons, 
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This  proclamation  amused  many,  and  frightened  but  a  few.  The 
inhabitants  in  general  regarded  it  with  deserved  contempt;  and 
when,  early  in  July,  Washington  issued  a  counter-proclamation 
from  his  camp  in  New  Jersey,  its  sincerity,  dignity,  and  manliness, 
was  a  theme  for  praise  even  among  loyalists.  He  alluded  to  the 
purity  of  motives  and  devotion  of  the  patriots,  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause,  and  the  evident  guardianship  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  closed  by  saying:  "Harassed 
as  we  are  by  unrelenting  persecution,  obliged  by  every  tie  to  repel 
violence  by  force,  urged  by  self-preservation  to  exert  the  strength 
which  Providence  has  given  us  to  defend  our  natural  rights  against 
the  aggressor,  we  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  for  the  justice 
of  our  cause ;  its  events  we  leave  to  Him  who  speaks  the  fate  of 
nations,  in  humble  confidence  that  as  his  omniscient  eye  taketh 
note  even  of  the  sparrow  that  falleth  to  the  ground,  so  he  will  not 
withdraw  his  countenance  from  a  people  who  humbly  array  them- 
selves under  his  banner,  in  defence  of  the  noblest  principles  with 
which  he  has  adorned  humanity." 

St.  Clair  informed  Schujder  of  Burgoyne's  approach,  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  the  enemy  did  not  intend  to  make 
an  attack.  Another  letter  speedily  followed,  with  intelligence  that 
Crown  Point  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  and  that 
their  scouts  were  out  among  the  neighboring  hills.  At  the  same 
moment  a  courier  came  in  hot  haste,  to  inform  Schuyler  that  St. 
Le^er  had  landed  at  Oswego,  and  was  coming  on  through  the 
forests.  He  at  once  sent  letters  and  messengers  in  all  directions. 
The  committee  of  safety  at  New  York ;  General  Herkimer  far  up 
the  Mohawk  valley ;  Putnam  at  Peekskill ;  the  civil  authorities  of 
New  England  ;  and  the  militia  officers  in  the  neighboring  counties 
were  all  appealed  to  with  his  characteristic  earnestness.  He  also 
wrote  to  St.  Clair,  giving  him  advice  and  promises  for  his  encour- 

govcrnor  of  Fort  William,  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament, 
and  commanding  an  army  and  fleet  employed  on  an  expedition  from  Canada,"  &c.  "From  the 
pompous  manner  in  which  he  has  arrayed  his  titles,"  says  Dr.  Thatcher,  "  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  he  considers  them  as  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  military  force  which  we  can  bring  against 
them."— Military  Journal,  p.  82. 
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agement.  But  the  storm  that  came  up  the  lake  was  too  powerful 
to  be  stayed  by  the  feeble  barriers  at  hand.  It  was  like  a  tempest 
of  the  tropics,  fierce  and  paralyzing ;  and  army  and  people  felt  the 
dread  of  its  presence. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July  the  British  invested  Ticonderoga.  St. 
Clair  had  only  about  two  thousand  men  for  its  defence.  More 
might  have  been  collected  there  had  there  been  a  sufficiency  of 
provisions  and  stores,  for  the  neighboring  militia  had  assembled  in 
large  numbers  to  defend  their  homes  when  the  alarm  of  the  coming 
scourge  reached  them.  These  were  wanting,  and  St.  Clair  was 
afraid  to  make  any  considerable  addition  to  his  garrison  while  the 
commissariat  was  so  meagre. 

Burgoyne  established  a  magazine,  hospital,  and  stores  at  Crown 
Point,  and  then  sent  General  Fraser,  with  some  light  infantry, 
grenadiers,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  up 
the  west  side  of  the  lake,  while  the  Germans,  consisting  of  chas- 
seurs, light  infantry,  and  grenadiers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brey- 
man,  marched  along  the  eastern  shore.  The  remainder  of  the 
army,  were  on  board  the  frigates  Royal  George  and  Inflexible  and 
several  gun-boats.  Burgoyne  accompanied  them.  These  moved 
up  the  lake  between  the  two  strong  wings  on  land,  and  anchored 
just  beyond  long  cannon-shot  of  the  American  works. 

The  defences  at  Ticonderoga  and  on  Mount  Independence  op- 
posite, were  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  a  larger  force  than 
Burgoyne  had  brought,  had  they  been  fully  manned.  There 
were  well-seated  outposts  northward  of  the  main  fortress  at  Ticon- 
deroga ;  and  on  the  point  below,  opposite  Mount  Independence,  the 
old  grenadier's  battery,  so  strong  in  the  French  war,  was  repaired 
and  fairly  manned.  The  garrison  in  a  star  fort  on  Mount  Inde- 
pendence was  rather  stronger  than  that  at  Ticonderoga.  That  fort 
was  strongly  picketed,  and  supplied  with  artillery,  and  its  approaches 
were  properly  guarded  by  batteries.  The  slope  next  the  lake  was 
entrenched;  and  all  the  works  were  defended  by  abatis  on  the 
water  side.  But  the  tardiness  of  Congress  in  supplying  the  garri- 
son   with   food,   clothing,    ammunition,   and    reinforcements,   made 
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these  fortifications  comparatively  weak.  In  the  whole  extensive 
line  of  works  there  were  only  little  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  continental  troops,  and  less  than  a  thousand  militia.  Of 
the  latter,  not  more  than  one  tenth  had  bayonets. 

Burgoyne  soon  discovered  St.  Clair's  weakness,  and  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  take  possession  of  two  imposing  heights, 
known  respectively  as  Mount  Hope  and  Sugar-Loaf  hill.  Generals 
Phillips  and  Fraser  seized  the  former  on  the  fourth  of  July.  It 
commanded  the  road  and  passes  to  Lake  George,  and  all  supplies 
for  the  Americans  from  that  most  important  source  were  thus  cut 
off.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  engineers  were  at  work,  con- 
structing a  road  for  cannon  up  the  northern  slope  of  Sugar-Loaf 
hill,  and  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  it  was  completed.  In  the 
bright  sunlight  of  the  next  morning,  its  summit,  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  lake,  glowed  with  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  British 
soldiers ;  and  St.  Clair  could  distinctly  see,  with  his  telescope,  the 
muzzles  of  heavy  cannon  ready  to  pour  destruction  upon  his  own 
garrison,  or  that  on  Mount  Independence.  Confidently  the  British 
artillery  stood,  on  that  sultry  July  morning;  and,  in  allusion  to 
their  relative  position  to  the  Americans,  they  called  the  eminence 
Mount  Defiance. 

So  completely  had  the  British  occupied  and  guarded  the  country 
between  their  landing-place  on  the  lake,  and  the  two  commanding 
eminences  which  they  now  possessed,  that  St.  Clair  had  been  totally 
unconscious  of  their  fatal  movements,  and  was  anticipating  and 
preparing  for  a  regular  siege.  Therefore,  astonishment  and  alarm 
almost  paralyzed  the  garrison,  when  they  beheld  that  formidable 
apparition  upon  Mount  Defiance.  It  seemed  to  them  more  like 
the  lingering  memory  of  a  night-vision,  than  the  terrible  reality 
which  they  were  compelled  to  feel.  From  that  height  the  enemy 
could  look  down  into  the  fortress,  count  every  man,  inspect  every 
movement,  and  with  eye  and  cannon  command  forts  and  outworks 
in  every  direction. 

The  danger  was  most  imminent,  and  St.  Clair  immediately  called 
a  council-ol-war.     The  lack  of  men  and  provisions,  the  impossibility 
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of  receiving  supplies  or  reinforcements,  and  the  superior  strength 
and  position  of  the  enemy  were  all  considered.  It  was  plain  that 
nothing  could  save  the  troops  but  a  speedy  flight.  The  commander 
proposed  it,  and  the  officers  agreed  to  it  with  unanimous  voice.  It 
was  a  trying  moment  for  St.  Clair.  Resistance  would  involve  the 
loss  of  his  army  —  flight  would  involve  the  loss  of  his  character. 
He  chose  to  make  a  self-sacrifice,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  the  troops  were  put  in  motion.  Not  a  single  movement 
in  that  direction  had  been  made  through  the  day,  and  the  enemy 
had  no  idea  that  an  evacuation  was  contemplated,  until  General 
De  Fermoy,  regardless  of  express  orders  to  the  contrary,  set  fire 
to  some  buildings  on  Mount  Independence,  and  thus  revealed  the 
whole  matter  to  the  British  on  the  heights. 

St.  Clair  had  placed  the  baggage,  and  such  ammunition  and 
stores  as  was  expedient,  upon  two  hundred  batteaux,  to  be  sent 
under  a  convoy  of  five  armed  galleys,  up  the  lake  to  Skenes- 
borongh  (now  White  Hall),  while  the  main  body  of  the  troops 
were  to  proceed  by  land  to  the  same  destination,  by  way  of  Castle- 
ton.  All  cannon  that  could  not  be  moved  were  to  be  spiked ; 
every  light  was  to  be  extinguished  before  the  tents  should  be 
struck ;  each  man  was  to  supply  himself  with  several  days'  pro- 
visions; and  to  deceive  the  enemy,  a  heavy  cannonade  was  to  be 
kept  up  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Hope  until  the  moment  of 
departure. 

All  was  done  according  to  arrangement.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga  crossed  a  bridge  of  boats  from 
the  Grenadier's  battery  to  Mount  Independence,  and  everything 
was  going  on  well  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  the  British  all 
unconscious  of  the  flight,  until  the  hand  of  De  Fermoy,  directed 
by  a  brain  confused  by  liquor,  lighted  the  flame  that  led  to  dis- 
covery and  terrible  disaster. 

When  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  was  discovered  by  the 
British,  immediate  steps  were  taken  for  a  pursuit.  Their  drums 
beat  to  arms,  alarm-guns  were  fired  upon  Mount  Hope,  and  were 
answered  from   Mount   Defiance   and    the    lake.      General    Fraser 
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dashed  forward  with  a  part  of  his  brigade,  in  hot  pursuit.  At 
daybreak  lie  unfurled  the  British  flag  over  deserted  Ticonderoga, 
and  before  sunrise  he  had  crossed  the  bridge  to  Mount  Independ- 
ence, and  was  in  close  chase  of  the  flying  republicans. 

General  Reidesel  and  Colonel  Breyman,  with  their  German 
battalions,  soon  followed  to  sustain  Fraser;  and  Burgoyne  prepared 
for  immediate  pursuit  of  the  batteaux  and  their  convoy,  by  water. 
Long  before  noon  his  vessels  had  forced  a  passage  through  a  strong 
boom  and  the  bridge  at  Ticonderoga,  on  which  the  Americans  had 
placed  great  reliance,  and  gun-boats  and  frigates  were  crowding- 
sail  to  overtake  the  American  batteaux. 

Conscious  of  being  seen  by  the  enemy,  the  republicans  had  fled 
in  irregular  order  toward  Hubbardton,  in  Vermont,  where  after  a 
halt  of  two  hours,  they  were  pretty  well  organized.  The  main 
army  then  pressed  on  toward  Castleton,  six  miles  further,  while 
the  rearguard,  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Warner, 
remained  at  Hubbardton,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  troops 
who  }^et  lagged  behind. 

Fraser  overtook  the  Americans  at  Hubbardton  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  of  July,  and  a  severe  battle  ensued.  That 
rearguard  of  republicans  consisted  of  three  regiments,  under  Colo- 
nels Warner,  Francis,  and  Hale,  about  thirteen  hundred  strong. 
The  enemy  were  about  eight  hundred  in  number.  The  conflict 
had  just  commenced,  when  Hale  and  his  regiment  fled  toward 
Castleton,  leaving  only  seven  hundred  men  to  withstand  the  en- 
emy* These  fought  bravely  —  even  desperately  —  and  so  hot  and 
galling  was  the  fire  of  the  republicans,  that  the  loyalists  gave  way. 
Victory  was  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  former,  when  Reidesel 
with  his  Germans  appeared,  his  drums  beating,  and  banners  flying. 

*  Colonel  Hale  and  his  party  soon  fell  in  with  an  inconsiderable  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and 
surrendered  without  making  any  resistance.  "  ITale  has  been  severely  censured  for  this  act  of 
apparent  cowardice,  but  when  every  circumstance  is  taken  into  account,  there  is  much  to  induce  a 
mitigation  of  blame.  Himself  and  a  large  portion  of  his  men  were  in  feeble  health,  and  quite  unfit 
for  active  service,  and  his  movement  was  one  of  precaution  rather  than  of  cowardly  alarm.  Rivals, 
goon  after  he  surrendered,  circulated  reports  unfavorable  to  his  reputation.  On  hearing  of  them,  lie 
wrote  to  General  Washington,  asking  him  to  obtain  his  exchange,  that  he  might  vindicate  his  char- 
acter by  a  court-martial ;  but  before  this  could  be  accomplished  he  died,  while  a  prisoner  on  Long 
Island,  in  September,  1780." — Lossing's  "Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  i.,  145 
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Thus  supported,  the  whole  British  line  made  a  bayonet  charge  with 
terrible  effect.  The  Americans  broke  and  fled,  some  over  the 
mountains  toward  Rutland,  and  others  down  the  valley  toward 
Castleton,  leaving  over  three  hundred  of  their  companions  dead, 
wounded,  or  prisoners,  on  the  field,  with  two  hundred  stand  of 
arms.  The  enemy  lost  one  hundred  and  eighty-three.  Among 
their  wounded  was  the  gallant  Major  Ackland,  whom  we  shall  meet 
hereafter. 

St.  Clair  was  at  Castleton  when  the  firing  at  Hubbardton  com- 
menced, and  he  endeavored  to  send  a  reinforcement  composed  of 
militia  regiments  in  the  neighborhood.  They  refused  to  go,  but 
fled  toward  Fort  Anne.  At  the  same  time,  intelligence  came  that 
the  enemy  had  attacked  the  batteaux  at  Skenesborough.  St.  Clair, 
fearing  an  interception  in  the  forest,  if  he  should  march  for  Fort 
Anne,  changed  his  route,  struck  off  into  the  woods  eastward  toward 
Rutland,  ordering  Colonel  Warner  to  follow ;  and  for  several  days 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  or  his  army  hy  the  Americans  below. 
The  most  painful  anxiety  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  when,  on  the 
twelfth,  with  his  troops  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger, 
he  arrived  at  Fort  Edward,  where  he  found  General  Schuyler. 

The  British  flotilla  had  fallen  furiously  upon  the  American  gal- 
leys at  Skenesborough.  Two  of  them  were  captured,  and  the 
other  three  were  blown  up.  Unsupported  by  the  feeble  garrison 
in  the  little  fort  there,  and  conscious  of  the  futility  of  an  attempt 
to  withstand  the  enemy,  the  republicans  abandoned  their  batteaux, 
set  fire  to  them,  together  with  the  fort,  mills,  blockhouses,  and  every- 
thing else  combustible,  and  fled  toward  Fort  Anne,  a  small  stockade, 
near  the  junction  of  Wood  creek  and  East  creek,  sixteen  miles 
from  Skenesborough,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Edwrard.  They  were 
pursued  by  a  British  detachment  and  some  Indians,  under  Colonel 
Hill.  The  Americans,  under  Colonel  Long,  confronted  them  not 
far  from  Fort  Anne,  but  their  ammunition  failing,  and  the  belief  that 
Hill's  party  was  an  advance-guard  of  the  entire  British  army,  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  retreat.  They  set  fire  to  Fort  Anne,  and  then 
pushed  forward  to  Fort  Edward,  filling  the  inhabitants  over  all  that 
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region  with  the  wildest  alarm.  This  was  increased  when  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  great  disasters  that  had  befallen  the  northern 
army  reached  the  country  below.  A  panic  pervaded  every  district. 
Even  at  Albany  many  people  sent  off  their  goods  and  furniture 
southward  ;  and  all  the  way  down  to  the  Highlands  a  sense  of 
impending  peril  was  felt,  for  the  number  of  Burgoyne's  troops,  and 
his  savage  allies,  was  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  loss  of  Lake  Champlain  and  its  defences,  with  all  the  arms, 
provisions,  and  stores  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  country.  The  evacua- 
tion of  Ticonderoga,  without  apparent  efforts  at  defence,  was  loudly 
condemned,  and  brought  down  a  storm  of  indignant  censure  and 
abuse  upon  the  heads  of  Generals  Schuyler  and  St.  Clair.  The 
former,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  department,  was 
held  responsible  for  the  disasters  that  followed;  and  his  old  enemies 
were  immediately  alert  and  active  in  circulating  a  report,  that  the 
evacuation  was  made  pursuant  to  his  express  orders.  But  this 
untruth  was  soon  silenced  by  the  generous  St.  Clair,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  report,  published  a  letter,  exhonerating  Schuyler 
from  all  blame,  and  claiming  for  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  whole  transaction. 

Washington  heard  of  these  disasters  with  the  keenest  regret. 
Yet  his  generous  heart  would  not  condemn  his  fellowT-soldiers  un- 
heard. To  Schuyler  he  wrote  on  the  fifteenth  of  July :  "  The 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  is  an  event 
of  chagrin  and  surprise,  not  apprehended,  nor  within  the  compass 
of  my  reasoning.  I  know  not  upon  what  principle  it  was  founded, 
and  I  should  suppose  it  still  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
if  the  garrison  amounted  to  five  thousand  men,  in  high  spirits, 
healthy,  well  supplied  with  provision  and  ammunition,  and  the 
eastern  militia  marching  to  their  succor,  as  you  mentioned  in  your 
letter  of  the  ninth  to  the  council  of  safety  of  New  York*     The 

*  From  erroneous  information  received  from  Ticonderoga,  General  Schuyler  had  full  confidence 
that  St.  Clair  could  successfully  withstand  a  siege;  and  on  hearing  of  the  evacuation,  he  wrote  to 
the  New  York  committee  of  safety  as  follows  :  "  What  could  induce  General  St.  Clair  and  the 
general  officers  with  him  to  evacuate  Ticonderoga,  God  only  knows.     Not  a  hattcry,  as  I  am  well 
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stroke,"  he  continued,  "is  severe  indeed,  and  has  distressed  us 
much."  —  "But,"  he  added,  "we  should  never  despair.  Our  situa- 
tion has  before  been  unpromising,  and  has  changed  for  the  better ; 
so,  I  trust,  it  will  again.  If  new  difficulties  arise,  we  must  only  put 
forth  new  exertions,  and  proportion  our  efforts  to  the  exigency  of 
the  times." 

Three  days  afterward,  "Washington  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  same 
officer :  "  I  will  not  condemn,  or  even  pass  a  censure  upon  any 
officer  unheard,  but  I  think  it  a  duty  which  General  St.  Clair  owes 
to  his  own  character,  to  insist  upon  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 
reasons  for  his  sudden  evacuation  of  a  post,  which,  but  a  few  days 
before,  he,  by  his  own  letters,  thought  tenable  at  least  for  a  while. 
People  at  a  distance  are  apt  to  form  wrong  conjectures ;  and  if 
General  St.  Clair  has  good  reasons  for  the  step  he  has  taken,  I 
think  the  sooner  he  justifies  himself  the  better.  I  have  mentioned 
these  matters  because  he  may  not  know  that  his  conduct  is  looked 
upon  as  very  unaccountable  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  If  he  is  reprehensible,  the  public  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  call  for  that  justice,  which  is  due  from  an  officer  who 
betrays  or  gives  up  his  post  in  an  unwarrantable  manner." 

Before  Washington  had  closed  this  letter,  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  St.  Clair's  council-of-war  was  put  into  his  hands,  which  he 
sent  to  the  Congress  without  comment.  He  clearly  perceived  the 
many  difficulties  that  beset  the  commanders  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  trials,  for  he 
had  been  taught  by  deep  experience,  that  the  best  efforts  may  be 
thwarted  by  adverse  circumstances,  and  that  the  truest,  and  wisest, 
and  most  honorable  men  were  not  exempted  from  misrepresentation 
and  suspicion. 

informed,  was  opened  against  it.  The  garrison  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  mon,  in  higfi 
spirits,  healthy,  sufficiently  supplied  with  provisions,  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  the  eastern  militia 
in  full  march  to  its  aid."  At  that  time  Schuyler  was  not  aware  of  the  strong  positions  taken  by  the 
British  on  Mounts  Hope  and  Defiance.  The  garrison  spoken  of  included  the  men  of  Ticonderoga 
and  its  dependencies,  such  as  Mount  Independence  and  the  outworks.  Yet  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  an  over-estimate,  for  the  whole  force  there  did  not  exceed  three  thousand.  This  was  contin- 
ually fluctuating,  and  was  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
Schuyler  could  obtain  correct  information  from  that  quarter. 
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Washington  had  already  perceived,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  General  St.  Clair,  recent  events  had  destroyed 
his  usefulness  in  the  northern  department.  Such,  too,  was  the  opin- 
ion of  General  Schuyler,  and  he  implored  the  commander-in-chief 
to  send  him  another  "  active  officer,  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
trv."  Washington  wrote  to  the  Congress,  and  asked  them  to  send 
General  Arnold,  provided  the  matter  concerning  his  rank  had  been 
settled  so  as  to  retain  him  in  the  service.  The  Congress  complied, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Arnold  waived,  for 
the  present,  all  dispute  about  rank,  and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July, 
left  Washington's  camp  in  the  Clove  for  that  of  Schuyler  at  Fort 
Edward,  generously  declaring  that  he  wrould,  for  the  time,  lay  aside 
his  claims  and  create  no  dispute,  should  the  good  of  the  service 
require  him  to  make  the  sacrifice.  "I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the 
wrell-known  activity,  conduct,  and  bravery  of  General  Arnold," 
Washington  wrote  to  Schuyler.  "  The  proof  he  has  given  of  all 
three  have  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the 
army,  the  eastern  troops  in  particular." 

Arnold  arrived  at  Fort  Edward  on  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
where  he  found  Schuyler  engaged  in  the  most  energetic  measures 
for  opposing  Burgoyne.  He  had  caused  Wood  creek  to  be  ob- 
structed by  felling  trees  into  it;  and  between  Fort  Anne  and  Fort 
Edward  he  had  clogged  the  roads  in  the  same  way,  destroyed  the 
bridges,  brought  away  all  the  cattle  in  the  track  of  the  invaders, 
and  burned  all  forage  that  could  not  be  removed.  He  had  also 
ordered  the  garrison  at  Fort  George,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
to  burn  everything  combustible  there,  and  join  him  at  Fort 
Edward  ;*  and  at  Moses's  kill,  four  miles  below  the  latter  place,  he 
was  casting  up  intrenchments  under  the  direction  of  Kosciuszko. 

*  In  regard  to  this  abandonment  of  Fort  George,  Washington  wrote  as  follows,  to  General 
Schuyler,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July  :  "I  observe  you  mention  the  evacuation  of  Fort  George  as  a 
necessary  act.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  not  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  being 
totallv  unacquainted  with  its  strength  and  situation,  and  of  the  grounds  adjoining.  But  there  are 
gentlemen  here  who  seem  to  consider  it  extremely  defensible  and  of  great  importance.  They  say 
that  a  spirited,  brave,  judicious  officer,  with  two  or  three  hundred  good  men,  together  with  the  armed 
vessels  you  have  built,  would  retard  General  Burgoyne's  passage  across  the  lake  for  a  considerable 
time,  if  not  render  it  impracticable,  and  oblige  him  to  take  a  much  more  difficult  and  circuitous 
route." 
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Washington,  meanwhile,  had  been  busy  with  co-operative  efforts, 
and  from  time  to  time  sent  Schuyler  consoling  words.  On  the  day 
when  Arnold  left  for  the  North,  the  commander-in-chief  wrote  a 
circular  letter  to  the  brigadier-generals  of  militia  in  the  western 
parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  warning  them  of  the  im- 
portance of  immediate  action  against  the  enemy,  as  the  fall  of 
Ticonderoga  had  opened  a  door  for  the  penetration  of  their  domain. 
"  It  can  not  be  supposed,"  he  said,  "  that  the  small  number  of  conti- 
nental troops  assembled  at  Fort  Edward  is  alone  sufficient  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  To  the  militia,  therefore,  we  must  look 
for  support  in  this  time  of  trial ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  immedi- 
ately, upon  receipt  of  this,  if  you  have  not  done  it  already,  march 
with  at  least  one  third  part  of  the  militia  under  your  command, 
and  rendezvous  at  Saratoga,  unless  directed  to  some  other  place  by 
General  Schiryler  or  General  Arnold."  He  added,  "  General  Arnold, 
who  is  so  well  known  to  you  all,  goes  up,  at  my  request,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  militia  in  particular,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you 
will,  under  his  conduct  and  direction,  repel  an  enemy  from  your  bor- 
ders, who,  not  content  with  hiring  mercenaries  to  lay  waste  your 
country,  have  now  brought  savages,  with  the  avowed  and  express 
intent  of  adding  murder  to  desolation."  He  soon  afterward  sent 
General  Glover's  brigade  as  a  reinforcement  for  Schuyler,  and  also 
directed  General  Lincoln  to  repair  there  as  soon  as  possible,  to  com- 
mand the  eastern  militia,  with  whom  he  was  very  popular. 

At  the  same  time,  Washington  bade  Schuyler  be  of  good  cheer. 
"  Though  our  affairs  for  some  clays  past,"  he  said,  "  have  worn  a 
dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  I  yet  look  forward  to  a  fortunate  and 
happy  change."  He  expressed  a  belief,  founded  on  his  wonderful 
forecast,  that  Burgoyne,  elated  by  his  success,  would  do  that  which 

To  this  Schuyler  replied  on  the  eighteenth.  He  had  already  been  excessively  annoyed  by  reports 
that  he  had  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  and  of  the  misrepresentations  that  had  been 
made  to  Washington,  he  could  hardly  speak  with  patience.  Indeed,  his  reply  evinced  much  feeling. 
After  speaking  of  the  fort  as  only  part  of  "an  unfinished  bastion  of  an  intended  fortification/'  of 
its  miserable  barracks,  its  lack  of  pickets,  ditch,  wall,  or  cistern,  and  its  being  commanded  by  ground 
greatly  overlooking  it,  he  said  it  was  "  so  situated,  that  five  hundred  men  may  lie  between  the  bas- 
tion and  the  lake,  without  being  seen  by  this  extremely  defensible  fortress.  Of  the  vessels  built 
there,"  he  said,  "  one  was  afloat  and  tolerably  fitted,  the  other  still  upon  the  stocks ;  but,  if  the  two 
had  been  upon  the  water,  they  would  have  been  of  little  use  without  rigging  or  guns." 
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would  involve  his  army  in  ruin,  for  he  was  acting  in  detachments, 
a  "line  of  conduct  which,  of  all  others,  was  most  favorable"  to  the 
Americans.  He  also  believed  that  the  eastern  states,  which  were 
so  intimately  concerned  in  Burgoyne's  invasion,  would  exert  them- 
selves to  reinforce  Schuyler,  so  as  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and  "repel  a  danger  with  which  they  were  so  immediately 
threatened."  He  also  approved  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Schuyler, 
concerning  the  expediency  of  stationing  a  body  of  troops  eastward 
of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  Newr  Hampshire  Grants  (now  Vermont), 
to  form  a  harassing  force  in  the  rear,  or  on  the  flank  of  Burgoyne, 
should  he  advance,  as  it  would  make  the  invader  "very  circum- 
spect in  his  advances,  if  it  did  not  totally  prevent  them."  He  also 
recommended  that  General  Arnold,  or  "  some  other  suitable,  spirited 
officer,"  should  be  sent  to  Fort  Schuyler  (formerly  Fort  Stanwix, 
now  Rome),  "to  take  care  of  that  post,  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  cultivate  and  improve  the  favorable  disposition  of 
the  Indians."  He  also  advised  Schuyler  not  to  repose  too  much 
confidence  in  the  works  he  was  about  to  erect  near  Fort  Edward, 
and  "thence  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  stores." — "I  begin  to 
consider  lines  as  a  trap,"  he  said,  "and  as  not  answering  the  valu- 
able purposes  expected  from  them,  unless  they  are  at  passes  that 
can  not  be  avoided  by  an  enemy." 

In  all  these  suggestions,  as  wre  shall  hereafter  perceive,  AVashingr 
ton  displayed  a  most  profound  sagacity,  and  penetrating  foresight. 
And  we  shall  also  observe,  that  in  the  campaign  against  the  invad- 
ers, which  terminated  so  gloriously  in  the  autumn,  the  patriotism, 
sagacity,  skill,  vigilance,  and  profound  wisdom  of  General  Schuyler 
were  equally  prominent.  Most  truthfully  has  Mr.  Irving  said  : 
"  Never  was  Washington  more  ably  and  loyally  seconded  by  any 
of  his  generals." 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

WASHINGTON  DRAWS  NEARER  TO  THE    HUDSON CAPTURE  OF  GENERAL   PRESCOTT 

HIS    EXCHANGE  FOR  LEE  PROPOSED  —  WASHINGTON    GREATLY  PERPLEXED    BY 

THE    ENEMY TROOPS  SENT  TO  PEEKSKILL THE  BRITISH    FLEET  PUT  TO  SEA 

A    DECEPTIVE    LETTER WASHINGTON    PENETRATES    ITS     DESIGN TROOPS     RE- 
CALLED FROM    PEEKSKILL  —  AMERICAN  ARMY  MARCHES    FOR    THE    DELAWARE 

VIGILANCE  REQUESTED  OF  GATES HIS  SELFISH  MAN<EUVRES SCnUYLER    CEN- 
SURED AND  ORDERED  TO  HEADQUARTERS GATES  APPOINTED  TO  THE  COMMAND 

OF  THE   NORTHERN    DEPARTMENT  —  WASHINGTON'S    DISSATISFACTION HIS    LET- 
TER TO  THE  NEW  YORK  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY PROGRESS  OF  BURGOYNE HIS 

DIFFICULTIES     AND     DELAYS HIS     INDIAN    ALLIES     TROUBLESOME DEATH     OF 

JANE  M'CREA GATES'S  LETTER EFFECT  OF  HER  DEATH RETREAT  OF  SCHUY- 
LER DOWN    THE  HUDSON THE    MOHAWK    VALLEY    MENACED FORT    SCHUYLER 

INVESTED HERKIMER    AT    ORISKANY ARNOLD    SENT    TO  THE    RELIEF  OF  FORT 

SCHUYLER HIS    SUCCESS BURGOYNE'S     EMBARRASSMENTS  —  BATTLE    OF    BEN- 
NINGTON  ITS  EFFECTS SCHUYLER  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MOHAWK  RIVER. 

The  alarming  intelligence  from  the  North  had  caused  Washing- 
ton  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Hudson  river  and  the  Highlands,  yet  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  General  Howe's  chief  field  of  opera- 
tions would  not  be  the  Delaware  and  its  vicinity.  From  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  of  July,  his  headquarters  were  at  Pompton  Plains, 
in  East  Jersey.  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-second  he  was  in 
the  Clove,  a  fertile  valley  in  Rockland  county,  New  York,  a  dozen 
miles  or  so  from  the  Hudson ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  he  was  at 
Ramapo,  near  the  northern  border  of  New  Jersey. 

While  at  the  Clove  Washington  was  cheered  by  intelligence  of  a 
brave  exploit  performed  by  some  Rhode  Island  republicans,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  General  Prescott,  the  commander  of  the 
British  forces  then  in  possession  of  that  island.  Prescott  was  one 
of  those  haughty  men  and  petty  tyrants,  who  seem  to  delight  in 
being  feared  and,  consequently,  hated.  The  reader  will  remember 
his  harsh  treatment  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  while  the  latter  was 
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Prescott's  prisoner  at  Montreal.  His  conduct  on  Rhode  Wand  had 
been  marked  by  the  same  want  of  humanity,  and  even  of  common 
courtesy  toward  those  over  whom  he  dared  to  play  the  master,  and 
he  became  very  odious  to  the  Americans  there.  They  devised 
several  schemes  to  rid  themselves  of  the  oppressor,  but  none  prom- 
ised success,  until  a  plan  conceived  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  William 
Barton,  of  Providence,  was  offered.  It  involved  a  most  hazardous 
enterprise,  yet  Barton  found  men  enough  to  join  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it.  It  was  nothing  less  than  to  cross  Narraganset  bay 
at  night,  in  boats,  sieze  Prescott,  and  carry  him  to  the  American 
camp. 

Prescott  was  quartered  at  a  farmhouse,  five  miles  from  Newport. 
With  forty  chosen  men,  in  four  whale-boats,  Barton  crossed  the 
bay  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  July,  from  Warwick  point.  With 
muffled  oars  they  passed  three  British  frigates,  with  their  guard- 
boats,  unobserved,  and  landed  nearly  in  front  of  Prescott's  quarters. 
Silently  they  passed  up  a  ravine ;  eluded  the  guard  near  the  house ; 
seized  the  sentinel  at  the  door,  and  made  their  way  up  stairs  to 
Prescott's  room.  The  door  was  forced,  the  general  was  seized  in  his 
■bed,  and  without  being  allowed  to  dress,  was  carried  in  silence  to 
the  shore,  and  with  his  aid-de-camp,  conveyed  in  triumph  to  War- 
wick. From  there  they  w^ere  taken  to  Providence,  and  were  soon 
afterward  committed  to  the  custody  of  Governor  Trumbull,  in 
Connecticut,  under  a  strong  guard. 

On  the  sixteenth,  Washington  congratulated  the  Congress  on 
this  "fortunate  event,"  praised  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barton,  and  pro- 
posed to  offer  Prescott  immediately  in  exchange  for  General  Lee  * 

*  Washington  wrote  to  General  Howe  on  the  same  day,  saying:  "The  fortune  of  war  having 
thrown  Major-General  Prescott  into  our  hands,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  his  exchange  fur  General  Lee. 
This  proposition  being  agreeable  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  agreement  existing  between  us,  will, 
I  hope,  have  your  approbation.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  expect  it,  as  it  will  not  only  remove  one 
ground  of  controversy  between  us,  but  in  its  consequences  effect  the  exchange  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell,  and  the  Hessians  field  officers,  for  a  like  number  of  ours  of  equal  rank  in  your  posses- 
sion." At  the  same  time  Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Trumbull,  saying :  "Until  I  know  Gen- 
eral Howe's  determination  upon  this  matter,  I  would  not  have  General  Prescott  sent  forward.  I 
would  have  him  genteelly  accommodated,  but  Strongly  guarded.  I  would  not  admit  him  to  parole, 
as  General  Howe  has  not  thought  proper  to  grant  General  Lee  that  indulgence." 

General  Howe  being  then  at  sea.no  immediate  answer  was  received  by  Washington,  and  the 
exchange  of  the  two  prisoners  was  not  effected  until  several  months  afterward. 
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The  latter  measure  was  carried  into  effect  some  months  afterward. 
Barton  was  honored  with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  the  presentation, 
by  that  body,  of  an  elegant  sword,  and  promotion  to  the  rank  and 
pay  of  colonel  in  the  continental  army. 

And  now  the  commander-in-chief  was  more  perplexed  than  ever 
by  the  movements  of  Howe.  Washington  was  among  the  moun- 
tains west  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  midst  of  Tory  marauders,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  get  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  enemy.  "  His  conduct  is  puzzling  and  embar- 
rassing beyond  measure,"  he  wrote  to  General  Schuyler ;  "  so  are 
the  informations  which  I  get.  At  one  time  the  ships  are  standing 
up  toward  the  North  river ;  in  a  little  while  they  are  going  up  the 
Sound ;  and  in  an  hour  after  they  are  going  out  of  the  Hook." 
Finally,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  twentieth  of  July,  having  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  actually  going  up  the  Hudson,  Wash- 
ington sent  Lord  Stirling,  with  his  division,  to  Peekskill.  That 
officer,  with  his  troops,  crossed  the  Hudson  the  same  evening,  and 
the  next  morning  General  Glover  started  northward  with  his 
brigade  to  reinforce  General  Schuyler. 

Washington  reached  Ramapo  on  the  twenty-third,  when  he  was 
conducted  to  a  lofty  eminence  near,  now  known  as  Torn  rock,  from 
which  he  had  a  partial  view  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  of 
Sandy  Hook.  With  his  glass  he  perceived  a  portion  of  the  British 
vessels  near  the  Hook ;  but  the  hills  of  Weehawken  so  obstructed 
his  view,  that  he  could  not  determine  whether  the  entire  fleet  had 
passed  out  of  the  Narrows.  On  returning  to  his  quarters,  he  was 
informed,  by  good  authority,  that  the  whole  British  fleet  had  actu- 
ally put  to  sea,  but  whither  bound  was  yet  an  unsolved  question. 
That  night  a  young  man,  bearing  a  letter  from  General  Howe  to 
General  Burgoyne,  entered  the  camp  of  Putnam  at  Peekskill, 
represented  himself  as  an  American  prisoner  sent  from  New  York, 
under  a  promise  of  freedom  and  reward,  to  convey  that  letter  to 
the  camp  of  the  northern  invaders;  but  his  patriotism,  he  said, 
prompted  him  to  deliver  it  to  the  republican  commander  at  the 
Highlands.     Putnam  knew  it  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Howe,  and 
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it  bore  that  officers  signature.  It  informed  Burgoyne  that  the  fleet 
was  bound  for  the  East,  to  at  hick  Boston,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
success,  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  co-operate  with  the 
invading  army,  while  Clinton,  whom  he  had  left  in  New  York,  he 
considered  strong  enough  "to  amuse  Washington  and  Putnam." 

This  letter  was  immediately  despatched  to  Washington.  He 
regarded  it  as  false  and  deceptive.  "To  me,"  he  wrote  to  Putnam, 
"a  stronger  proof  could  not  be  given,  that  the  former  [Howe]  is 
not  going  eastward,  than  this  affords.  It  was  evidently  intended 
to  fall  into  our  hands.  The  complexion  of  it,  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  evince  this  beyond  a  doubt,  in  my  mind....  I  am 
persuaded,  more  than  ever,  that  Philadelphia  is  the  place  of  des- 
tination." And  so  strongly  was  the  mind  of  Washington  impressed 
with  this  opinion,  that  he  immediately  recalled  the  divisions  of 
Sullivan  and  Stirling  from  Peekskill,  broke  up  his  encampment  in 
the  Clove,  and  marched  his  army  in  the  direction  of  the  Delaware 
by  different  routes.  But  not  to  leave  the  Hudson  too  much  ex- 
posed, Sullivan  was  ordered  to  halt  at  Morristown. 

Washington  was  at  Coryell's  ferry,  on  the  Delaware,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  thirtieth  ;  and  on  that  day  he  wrote 
to  Gates  (who  was  still  in  that  city,  impatiently  waiting  at  the 
doors  of  Congress  for  some  separate  command),  requesting  him  to 
keep  a  vigilant  watch  for  the  enemy.  He  informed  him,  that  as  he 
was  yet  uncertain  of  the  real  destination  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
thought  it  prudent,  to  halt  the  army  at  Coryell's  and  Howell's 
ferries,  and  at  Trenton,  until  positive  intelligence  that  the  fleet  had 
entered  Delaware  bay  should  reach  him.  He  also  informed  him  of 
the  disposition  he  had  made  of  Sullivan's  division,  so  that  aid  to 
the  Highland  forts  might  be  speedily  rendered,  if  necessary ;  for, 
he  said,  "General  Howe's  in  a  manner  abandoning  Burgoyne  is  so 
unaccountable  a  matter,  that,  till  I  am  fully  assured  it  is  so,  I  can 
not  help  casting  my  eyes  continually  behind  me."  He  added  :  "As 
I  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any  flying  reports  of  the  appearance  of 
the  fleet,  I  shall  expect  an  account  of  it  from  you  the  moment 
you  have  ascertained  it  to  your  satisfaction." 
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But  Gates  paid  no  attention  to  Washington's  directions  or  wishes. 
Matters  of  greater  moment  to  himself  than  watchfulness  of  the 
enemy,  and  care  for  the  public  good,  was  just  then  occupying  his 
attention.  Schuyler's  star  again  appeared  descending,  and  Gates 
had  bright  visions  of  himself  in  command  of  the  northern  depart- 
ment. St.  Clair  was  in  disgrace,  for  he  was  resting  under  the 
imputation  of  cowardice,  or  treachery,  because  of  his  abandon- 
ment of  Ticonderoga;  and  Gates  and  other  enemies  of  Schuyler, 
were  busy  with  endeavors  to  stain  that  patriot's  character,  by 
involving  him  in  the  disgrace  of  that  transaction,  notwithstanding 
Schuyler  himself  condemned  it  as  loudly  as  any  other  man.  While 
the  slanderers  dared  not  make  any  open  charges  against  his  public 
or  private  character,  dark  and  mean  insinuations,  as  before,  were 
made  to  serve  the  basest  purposes  of  calumny. 

Some  of  the  New  England  delegates  in  the  Congress  again 
engaged  in  the  hue-and-cry  against  Schuyler.  His  friend,  William 
Duer,  wrote  to  him  from  the  Congress  chamber :  "  Your  enemies  in 
this  quarter  are  leaving  no  means  unessayed  to  blast  your  character, 
and  to  impute  to  your  appointment  in  that  department  a  loss,  which, 
if  rightly  investigated,  can  be  imputed  to  very  different  causes."  He 
then  told  him  that  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  be  called 
upon  by  the  Congress  to  give  an  account  of  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga, 
adding — "  With  respect  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  I  am  under  no 
apprehensions.  Like  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  I  trust  that  you,  my 
dear  friend,  will  be  found  more  pure  and  bright  than  ever....  You 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  see  this  place  till  your  conduct  gives  the  lie  to 
this  insinuation,  as  it  has  done  before  to  every  other  which  your 
enemies  have  so  industriously  circulated." 

With  characteristic  magnanimity,  Schuyler  would  not  allow  his 
private  griefs  to  interfere  with  the  public  interests ;  and  while  he 
earnestly  desired  an  investigation,  and  asked  his  friends  to  demand 
the  closest  inquiry,  he  said  :  "  I  would  not,  however,  wish  the  scru- 
tiny to  take  place  immediately,  as  we  shall  probably  soon  have  an 
engagement,  if  we  are  so  reinforced  with  militia  as  to  give  us  a 
probable  chance  of  success." 
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The  "chance  of  success,"  in  an  engagement  with  Burgoyne,  was 
precisely  what  Schuyler's  enemies  feared,  and  they  urged  an  imme- 
diate investigation  with  almost  indecent  earnestness.  The  fears  of 
Congress  were  likewise  excited  by  assurances  that  Schuyler's  un- 
popularity with  the  eastern  troops  was  the  chief  reason  win'  they 
lingered  at  home,  and  refused  to  t\y  to  the  defence  of  their  country 
in  confronting  Burgoyne.  The  result  was,  that  the  Congress,  after 
a  warm,  and  sometimes  angry  debate,  ordered  General  Schuyler, 
and  some  of  the  brigadiers  in  the  northern  department,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  and  Washington  was  directed  to  despatch 
such  general  officer  to  the  North  as  he  should  think  proper,  "  to 
relieve  Major-General  Schuyler  in  his  command  there."* 

Now  was  the  time  for  General  Gates  and  his  friends  to  strike. 
Accordingly,  on  the  very  next  da}T,  the  New  England  delegates  in 
the  Congress  joined  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  strongly  recom- 
mending General  Gates  for  that  appointment,  as  one  who,  above 
all  others,  was  calculated  to  "  retrieve  affairs  in  that  quarter,"  and 
who  stood  "  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  eastern  states  and  troops."f 

Washington  was  placed  in  a  most  delicate  position.  He  fully 
understood  the  character  and  appreciated  the  value  of  Schuyler; 
and  the  injustice  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  a  sense  of  the 
injury  it  would  be  to  the  cause  gave  him  much  concern.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  prejudices  against  Schuyler  in 
New  England,  and  the  necessity,  at  this  time,  of  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  a  general  fraternal  feeling.  "I  could  heartily 
wish  harmony  and  good  understanding  to  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  army,  and  between  the  army  and  the  people,"  he  said,  in  a 
letter  written  a  few  days  before.  "The  times  are  critical,  big  with 
important  events;  they  demand  our  most  vigorous  efforts,  and, 
unless  a  happy  agreement  subsists,  these  will  be  feeble  and  inef- 
fectual.    The  enemies  of  America  have  cultivated  nothing  with  so 

♦  Journals  of  Congress,  August  1,  1777. 

t  This  letter  was  written  by  Samuel  Adams,  and  signed  by  John  Adams,  Nathaniel  Folsom, 
Samuel  Adams,  Benry  Marchant,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Eliphalet  Dyer,  and  William  Williams.  The 
causes  which  produced  the  prejudices  against  General  Schuyler  in  New  England  will  be  found  ex- 
amined at  length  in  Lossing's  "Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler." 
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much  industry,  as  to  sow  division  and  jealousy  among  us."  With 
such  feelings  the  commander-in-chief  declined  to  make  a  nomina- 
tion for  the  northern  department,  and  left  the  whole  responsibility 
with  the  Congress.  That  body,  at  once,  under  the  prevailing  influ- 
ence of  the  New  England  delegates,  proceeded  to  elect  General 
Gates  to  the  command  of  the  northern  department,  by  the  vote  of 
eleven  states.:!: 

Washington  was  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  Congress,  yet  like 
a  loyal  citizen  and  true  soldier,  he  was  obedient  to  the  commands 
of  the  civil  authority.  Pursuant  to  such  commands,  he  sent  Gates 
a  brief  note,-j-  ordering  him  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  closed  by  simply  wishing 
him  success.  He  well  knew  that  New  York  would  deeply  feel  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  her  son,  and  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  the  council  of  safety  of  that  state,  concerning  affairs  at 
the  North.  He  prudentially  avoided  allusion  to  the  official  charges 
that  had  been  made,  but  sought,  in  few  words,  to  allay  those  dis- 
trusts and  apprehensions  which  the  disasters  on  Lake  Champlain 
had  awakened. 

"  The  misfortune  at  Ticonderoga,"  he  said,  "  has  given  a  very 
disagreeable  turn  to  our  affairs,  and  has  thown  a  gloom  upon  the 
prospect,  which  the  campaign,  previous  to  that  event,  afforded. 
But  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  ill  consequences  of  it  will  not 
continue  long  to  operate,  and  that  the  jealousies  and  alarms  which 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  event  has  produced  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  both  in  your  state  and  to  the  eastward,  will  soon  sub- 
side, and  give  place  to  the  more  rational  dictates  of  self-preservation, 
and  a  regard  to  the  common  good.  In  fact,  the  worst  effect  of  that 
event  is,  that  it  has  served  to  produce  those  distrusts  and  appre- 
hensions ;  for,  if  the  matter  were  coolly  and  dispassionately  con- 
sidered, there  would  be  nothing  found  so  formidable  in  General 
Burgoyne,  and  the  force  under  him,  with  all  his  successes,  as  to 
countenance  the  least  degree  of  despondency ;  and  experience 
would  show,  that  even  the  moderate  exertions  of  the  states  more 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  August  4,  1777.  t  August  4,  1777. 
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immediately  interested,  would  be  sufficient  to  check  his  career,  and, 
perhaps,  convert  the  advantages  he  has  gained  into  his  ruin."  —  "If 
I  do  not  give  so  effectual  aid,"  he  continued,  "as  I  could  wish  to 
the  northern  army,  it  is  not  for  want  of  inclination,  nor  from  being 
too  little  impressed  with  the  importance  of  doing  it,  but  because 
the  state  of  affairs  in  this  quarter  will  not  possibly  admit  of  it.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  impolicy  to  weaken  ourselves  too  much  here, 
in  order  to  increase  our  strength  there ;  and  it  must  certainly  be 
considered  more  difficult,  as  well  as  of  greater  moment,  to  control 
the  main  army  of  the  enemy,  than  an  inferior,  and,  I  may  say, 
independent  one ;  for  it  is  pretty  obvious,  that,  if  General  Howe 
can  be  kept  at  bay,  and  prevented  from  effecting  his  principal 
purposes,  the  successes  of  General  Burgoj-ne,  whatever  they  may 
be,  must  be  partial  and  temporary."  In  all  this  the  chief  judged 
well,  and  the  speculations  of  his  sagacious  mind  soon  assumed  the 
form  of  history. 

While  these  matters  were  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  commander-in-chief,  Burgoyne  was  making  his  way 
slowly  toward  Fort  Edward.  He  remained  at  Skenesborough 
nearly  three  weeks,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  residue  of  his 
troops,  baggage,  tents,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and  in  gathering  to 
his  standard  the  numerous  loyalists  in  that  vicinity.  Of  these, 
Major  Philip  Skene,  the  proprietor  of  Skenesborough,  a  soldier  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  was  the  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial ;  and  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  people,  he  was  gladly  received  into  the  councils  of  Burgoyne. 

At  Skenesborough,  Burgoyne  issued  another  proclamation,  calling 
a  convention  of  ten  deputies  from  each  township  to  assemble  at 
Castleton,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Governor  Skene  upon 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  restoring  royal  authority  in  that 
section.  He  knew  that  a  feud  between  Vermont  and  the  conti- 
nental Congress  then  existed,  and  upon  this  he  predicated  a  hope 
that  the  former  might  be  alienated  from  the  republican  cause. 
But  he  was  mistaken  ;  and  a  counter-proclamation  issued  by  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  threatening  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law  of  treason 
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against  every  man  who  should  comply  with   Burgoyne's  request, 
rendered  the  whole  effort  futile. 

The  region  between  Skenesborough,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness.  Wood  creek  was  navigable  for  small  boats  as  for  as 
Fort  Anne.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  obstructed  by  Schuy- 
ler ;  and  from  Fort  Anne  to  Fort  Edward,  the  single  military  road 
made  at  an  earlier  time,  through  the  dense  woods,  was,  as  we  have 
observed,  rendered  impassable  by  felling  trees  across  it.  These 
Burgoyne  was  compelled  to  remove;  and  the  causeways  over 
morasses,  and  bridges  that  spanned  the  streams  had  to  be  rebuilt, 
before  his  cannon  and  wagons  could  move  forward.  It  was  a  most 
toilsome  business  for  the  poor  soldiers,  yet  they  made  steady  prog- 
ress, and  at  the  close  of  July,  the  invaders  were  approaching  Fort 
Edward. 

Burgoyne's  Indian  allies  now  began  to  be  troublesome.  Those 
who  first  joined  him  were  savages  of  Lower  Canada,  who  had  been 
corrupted  by  intercourse  with  white  people,  and  before  he  reached 
Fort  Anne,  they  had  murdered,  plundered,  and  under  one  pretence 
and  another,  a  large  portion  of  them  had  deserted  him.  Burgoyne 
felt  relieved  when  they  were  gone  for  he  was  a  humane  man,  and 
deprecated  any  alliance  with  such  warriors ;  yet  when,  at  about 
this  time,  a  party  of  Ottawas  and  other  northwestern  tribes  (who, 
it  was  alleged,  had  aided  the  French  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock) 
joined  him,  he  felt  that  he  had  men  of  a  different  stamp,  and  relied 
upon  their  subordination.  Yet  these,  through  a  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance over  which  Burgoj'ne  had  no  control,  were  soon  found 
to  be  detrimental  to  his  army  and  his  cause,  for  they  were  odious 
to  all  people.     The  following  is  the  sad  story : — 

A  lieutenant  in  Burgoyne's  army  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  presbyterian  clergyman,  who  had  friends  residing  at 
Fort  Edward.  Her  name  was  Jane  M'Crea.  When  Burgoyne  was 
approaching  she  was  at  Fort  Edward,  on  a  visit,  and  with  a  hope, 
no  doubt,  of  meeting  her  affianced,  she  lingered,  contrary  to  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  her  whig  brother,  who  lived  five  miles  below, 

79 
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to  join  him  and  his  family  in  their  flight  down  the  Hudson. 
The  female  friend  with  whom  Jenny  was  staying  was  a  standi 
loyalist,  and  kinswoman  to  General  Fraser.  On  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-seventh  of  July  a  party  of  Indians  were  seen  stealthily 
approaching  the  house.  The  inmates  fled  to  the  cellar,  but  Jenny 
and  her  friend  (a  corpulent  and  elderly  lady)  were  seized  and 
carried  off  in  the  direction  of  Burgoyne's  camp,  for  he  had  offered 
the  Indians  a  large  bounty  for  prisoners.:i:  Others  of  the  party  to 
whom  these  Indians  belonged,  fell  upon  an  American  picket  near 
by,  and  killed  and  scalped  several  of  them,  before  a  detachment 
from  the  garrison,  apprized  of  the  presence  of  the  savages,  could 
relieve  them.  The  latter  pursued  and  fired  upon  the  Indians 
who  were  carrying  off  Miss  M'Crea  and  her  friend,  and  one 
of  the  bullets  killed  the  fair  captive.  The  Indians  immediately 
scalped  her,  and  with  the  other  captive,  escaped  to  the  camp  of 
Burgoyne. 

These  appear  to  be  the  simple  facts,  upon  which  most  romantic 
stories  have  been  predicated.  The  sad  tale  of  Jane  M'Crea's  death 
was  used,  at  the  time,  with  powerful  effect.  Gates,  when  he  took 
command  of  the  northern  army,  wrote  and  published  a  letter  to 
Burgoyne,  in  reply  to  a  courteous  one  from  that  officer,  in  which 
the  greatest  exaggerations  that  the  tongue  of  rumor  had  given, 
were  still  more  highly  wrought  and  colored,  without  regard  to 
truth,  or  probability,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  pubhc  mind. 
It  ungenerously  charged  Burgoyne  with  "hiring  the  savages  of 
America  to  scalp  Europeans  and  the  descendants  of  Europeans." 
And  then,  in  language  more  ornate  than  forcible,  and  more  illus- 
trative  of  bad  taste  than  pathos,  he  portrayed  the  death  of  Miss 

*  In  his  speech  to  the  Indians  upon  the  Boquct  river,  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  Burgoyne  said:  "I  positively  forbid  bloodshed  when  you  are  not  opposed  in  anus. 
A  jed  men,  women,  children,  and  prisoners  must  be  held  sacred  from  the  knife  and  hatchet,  even  in 
the  time  of  actual  conflict.  You  shall  receive  compensation  for  the  prisoners  you  take,  but  you 
shall  be  called  to  account  for  scalps.  In  conformity  and  indulgence  of  your  customs,  which  have 
affixed  an  idea  of  honor  to  such  badges  of  victory,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  take  the  scalps  of  the 
dead  when  killed  by  your  fire,  and  in  fair  opposition  ;  but  on  no  account,  or  pretence,  or  subtility, 
or  prevarication,  arc  they  to  be  taken  from  the  wounded,  or  even  the  dying;  and  still  less  pardon- 
able, if  possible,  will  it  be  held  to  kill  nun  in  that  condition  on  purpose,  and  upon  a  supposition 
that  this  protection  to  the  wounded  would  be  thereby  evaded." 
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M'Crea,  "a  young  lady,  lovely  to  the  sight"...." dressed  to  receive 
her  promised  husband."* 

Burgoyne,  in  reply,  said  he  disdained  to  justify  himself  against 
the  rhapsodies  of  fiction  and  calumny,-]-  yet  he  waived  the  feeling, 
at  this  time,  and  denied,  in  most  positive  terms,  the  allegations  by 
Gates.  But  Gates's  version  of  the  story  had  gone  abroad,  and 
being  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  produced  a  powerful 
effect.  Even  loyalists  condemned  the  employment  of  Indians ;  and 
Burgoyne  himself  heartily  desired  a  separation  from  allies  at  once 
disgraceful  and  almost  useless  to  him.  The  story  went  abroad 
with  all  its  horrid  embellishments;  and  the  blood  of  Jane  M'Crea 
pleaded  eloquently  for  revenge.  Burke,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
glowing  eloquence,  used  the  story  with  powerful  effect  in  the  Brit- 
ish house  of  commons,  and  made  the  dreadful  tale  familiar  to  the 
ear  throughout  Europe. 

Slowly  and  surely  Burgoyne  made  his  way  toward  Fort  Edward, 
and  Schuyler,  whose  force  was  quite  inadequate  to  attempt  resist- 
ance at  that  time,  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat,  until  new  recruits, 
or  a  reinforcement  from  Washington,  should  give  more  strength  to 
his  army.  He  accordingly  fell  back  toward  Fort  Edward,  the 
inhabitants,  at  the  same  time,  flying  in  dismay  toward  Albany, 
leaving  their  ripe  harvest  fields  to  be  trodden  down,  and  their 
pleasant  homes  to  be  burned  by  the  enemy.  Still  slowly  and 
steadily  Burgoyne  moved  on,  and  Schuyler  and  his  army  retreated 
before  him  in  good  order,  first  to  Saratoga,  then  to  Stillwater,  and 


*  The  most  popular  story  was,  that  Jenny's  lover  had  sent  the  Indians  to  Fort  Edward  to  bring 
her  to  the  British  carnp ;  that  they  quarrelled  concerning  the  reward  that  was  to  be  received,  and 
that  one  of  them,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  killed  and  scalped  her  on  the  spot.  Burgoyne  investigated 
the  matter.  The  lover  of  Jenny  positively  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  until  he  saw  her 
scalp.  The  Indian  who  bore  it  was  a  chief  and  great  warrior.  He  was  charged  with  her  murder, 
but  policy  forbade  his  punishment  by  Burgoyne.  Yet  he  imposed  restraints  upon  the  savages 
which  made  them  very  restless. 

t  Gates  evidently  considered  this  letter  a  great  achievement  with  the  pen.  Wilkinson,  in  his 
Memoirs  (i.,  231),  reveals  the  vanity  of  the  man,  in  his  account  of  it.  "After  General  Gates  had 
written  his  letter  to  Burgoyne,"  he  says,  "he  called  General  Lincoln  and  myself  into  his  apartment, 
and  requested  our  opinion  of  it,  which  we  declined  giving;  but  being  pressed  by  him,  with  diffidence 
we  concurred  in  judgment,  that  he  had  been  too  personal ;  to  which  the  old  gentleman  replied,  with 
his  characteristic  bluntness  —  'By  God,  I  don't  believe  either  of  you  can  mend  it'  —  and  thus  the 
consultation  terminated." 
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finally  to  Cohoes  Falls,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river,  where 
he  established  a  fortified  camp. 

The  people  in  the  Mohawk  valley  were  now  in  the  greatest  con- 
sternation. St.  Leger  had  arrived  from  Oswego,  and  with  a  body 
of  Indians,  under  Brant,  and  a  band  of  tories,  under  Johnson  and 
Butler,  he  had  invested  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Rome)  on  the  third  of 
August,  while  other  tories  and  Indians  were  spreading  death  and 
destruction  on  every  hand.  Colonel  Gansevoort,  with  only  a  hand- 
full  of  men,  was  shut  up  in  the  fort,  but  they  made  a  spirited 
defence.  General  Herkimer  had  rallied  the  militia  of  his  neigh- 
borhood,  and  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged ;  but  at  Oriskany, 
a  few  miles  below  the  fort,  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade,  his 
soldiers  were  defeated,  and  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

Every  moment,  now,  the  inhabitants  below  expected  the  flood 
of  destroyers  to  pour  down  upon  them.  It  was  a  fearful  emer- 
gency. Without  aid  all  must  be  lost.  But  brave  hearts  were  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  ready  for  bold  deeds;  and  during  a  night  of  fearful 
tempest  of  lightning  and  rain,  Colonel  Willett  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Stockwell,  crept  stealthily  from  the  fort,  through  groups  of 
sleeping  besiegers,  beyond  their  lines,  and  at  dawn,  on  the  second 
day,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  they  sped  down  the  valley  to  the 
headquarters  of  General  Schuyler,  and  in  the  name  of  the  belea- 
guered garrison  and  the  people  of  Tiyon  county,  implored  assist- 
ance. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  subjugation  of  the  whole 
valley  would  inevitably  follow  the  surrender  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and 
the  victors,  gathering  strength,  would  fall  like  an  avalanche  upon 
Albany,  or  by  junction  with  Burgojme,  swell  his  approaching  army. 
The  prudent  foresight  and  far-reaching  humanity  of  General  Schuy- 
ler at  once  indicated  his  course.  He  called  a  council  of  officers, 
and  proposed  sending  a  detachment  immediately  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Schuyler.  They  opposed  him,  with  the  plea  that  his  whole 
force  was  insufficient  to  stay  the  progress  of  Burgoyne.  The  clear 
judgment  of  Schuyler  made  him  persist  in  his  opinion,  and  he 
earnestly  besought  them  to  agree  with  him.      While   pacing    the 
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floor  in  anxious  solicitude,  he  overheard  the  half-whispered  remark : 
"  He  means  to  weaken  the  army."  It  came  from  the  lips  of  one 
ready  to  believe  the  calumnies  concerning  Schuyler  and  St.  Clair, 
as  associates  in  a  treasonable  surrender  of  Ticonderoga  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Treason  in  the  heart  of  Philip  Schuyler !  Never  was  a  thought 
more  foul,  or  charge  more  wicked.  Wheeling  suddenly  toward  the 
slanderer  and  those  around  him,  and  unconsciously  biting  into 
several  pieces  a  pipe  he  was  smoking,  he  indignantly  exclaimed : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself;  where  is 
the  brigadier  that  will  take  command  of  the  relief?  I  shall  beat 
up  for  volunteers  to-morrow."  The  brave  and  impulsive  Arnold, 
ever  ready  for  deeds  of  daring,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  offered 
his  services.  The  next  morning  the  drums  beat,  and  eight  hundred 
stalwart  men  were  enrolled  for  the  service  before  meridian.  Fort 
Schuyler  was  saved,  and  the  forces  of  St.  Leger  scattered  to  the 
winds.  In  after  years  the  recollection  of  those  burning  words  of 
calumny  always  stirred  the  breast  of  the  veteran  patriot  with 
violent  emotions.  If  ever  a  bosom  glowed  with  true  devotion  to 
country,  it  was  that  of  Philip  Schuyler* 

Meanwhile  Burgoyne  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  desertion 
of  his  new  Indian  allies,  and  the  scarcity  of  his  provisions.  The 
restrictions  that  he  had  forced  upon  the  savages,  after  the  death  of 
Jane  M'Crea,  produced  great  dissatisfaction  among  them  and  their 
Canadian  friends,  who  profited  by  the  rapine  of  the  Indians.  They 
threatened  to  leave  the  British  if  those  restrictions  were  not  re- 
moved. Burgoyne  was  true  to  his  conscience,  and  refused  com- 
pliance ;  and  very  soon  those  dusky  allies,  who  had  made  such 
great  professions  and  pretenses,  almost  wholly  deserted  him,  car- 
rying with  them  the  plunder  they  had  gathered  by  the  way. 

Scarcity  of  provisions  was  now  Burgoyne's  most  serious  difficulty. 
He  had  been  so  long  on  the  way  from  Skenesborough  to  the 
Hudson,  that  his  supply  was  nearly  exhausted.  He  also  lacked 
horses  and  vehicles  to  transport  what  he  had,  with  the  stores  and 

*  Lossing's  "  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution." 
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ammunition  necessary  for  the  army;  and  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  St.  Leger  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  push  on  toward 
Albany  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  co-operate  with  that  officer.  He 
was  much  perplexed,  when  Major  Skene  appeared  with  information 
that  greatly  relieved  his  mind.  He  informed  Burgoyne,  that  at 
Bennington,  on  his  left,  the  Americans  had  collected  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms,  cattle,  carriages,  provisions,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  for 
the  northern  army,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  they  might  easily 
be  taken  by  surprise,  there  being  only  a  small  militia  force  to  guard 
them.  Burgoyne  immediately  planned  an  expedition  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  subjugation  of  the  surrounding  country.  His  best 
general  officers  advised  against  it,  but  Skene's  assurances,  and  the 
wants  of  the  commissariat,  prevailed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baume 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  with  five  hundred  Germans, 
Canadians,  and  tories,  and  two  light  pieces  of  cannon,  he  set  out 
for  Bennington,  thirty-five  miles  distant.  Two  hundred  of  the 
Germans  were  dismounted  dragoons,  who  were  expected  to  supply 
themselves  with  horses  on  the  way. 

The  veteran,  General  John  Stark,  who  had  left  the  continental 
service  on  account  of  being  neglected  when  promotions  were  made 
by  the  Congress,  was  fortunately  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  the 
New  Hampshire  militia,  when  this  expedition  approached.  Colonel 
Seth  Warner,  with  the  remnant  of  his  regiment  that  fought  at 
Ilubbardton,  was  there  too;  and  brave  officers  of  the  local  militia 
were  on  the  alert.  On  the  thirteenth  of  August,  Stark  was  in- 
formed that  a  body  of  Indians  was  approaching  Bennington,  with  a 
strong  party  of  the  enemy,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  and  he  at  once 
sent  out  an  urgent  call  for  the  militia  to  rally.  They  came  in 
goodly  numbers;  and  when,  on  the  fifteenth,  the  Germans  were 
posted  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Walloomscoick,  five  miles 
from  Bennington,  Stark  was  near  to  confront  them.  It  was  a  rainy 
day,  and  both  parties  employed  it  in  preparations  for  battle.  There 
was  a  little  skirmishing  toward  evening;  and  Baume's  Indian  allies, 
annoyed  by  continual  and  unexpected  attacks,  began  to  desert, 
"  because,"  as  they  said,  "  the  woods  were  filled  with  Yankees." 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  both  parties  prepared  for 
action,  but  they  did  not  fairly  engage  until  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  By  that  time  many  more  tories  had  joined  the 
enemy,  and  very  soon  a  conflict  ensued.  "  It  lasted,"  says  Stark,  in 
his  official  account,  "  two  hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I  ever  knew. 
It  was  like  one  continuous  chip  of  thunder."  The  most  indomitable 
courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  The  mingled  incentives  of  a 
defence  of  homes  and  promises  of  plunder,  made  the  American 
militia  fight  with  the  bravery  of  disciplined  veterans,  and  they 
gained  the  victory.  Soon  afterward,  Colonel  Breyman,  with  a 
reinforcement,  appeared.  The  flying  corps  of  Baume  were  rallied, 
and  the  battle  was  renewed,  with  the  same  result.  Stark  and  his 
militia  triumphed.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four,  including  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  tories.  Baume  was  among  the  slain.  The 
spoils  were  four  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dragoon  swords,  several  hundred  stand  of  arms,  eight  brass  drums, 
and  four  ammunition  wagons.  The  Americans  lost  about  one  hun 
dred  killed,  and  as  many  wounded. 

Stark  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  Throughout  the  whole  affair 
he  behaved  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  bravery.  The  victory 
was  hailed  with  great  joy  throughout  the  land,  and  the  Congress 
thanked  Stark  and  his  soldiers  for  their  services,  and  «;ave  the 
former  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States* 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  blow  to  Burgoyne,  and  from  the  hour 
of  Baume's  defeat,  the  tide  of  his  good  fortune  changed.  An  im- 
pression that  it  was  so  appeared  to  take  possession  of  all  minds,  and 
the  republicans  regarded  the  affair  at  Bennington  as  light  breaking 
from  the  clouds.  It  gave  Washington  peculiar  satisfaction,  for  he 
clearly  discerned  the  fatal  consequences  to  Burgoyne,  especially  if 
the  militia  of  New  England  should  do  their  duty.  "  I  hope  the 
whole  force  of  that  country  will  turn  out,"  he  said,  "  and,  by  follow- 
ing the  great  stroke  struck   by  General    Stark  near   Bennington, 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  October  4,  1777. 
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entirely  crush   General  Burgoyne,  who,  by  his  letter  to   Colonel 
Baume,  seems  to  be  in  want  of  almost  everything." 

Burgoyne  still  pressed  on  toward  Albany,  and  Schuyler,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Stillwater  at  the  time  of  the  Bennington 
battle,  retreated  to  the  Mohawk,  where,  as  we  have  observed,  he 
established  a  fortified  camp,  determined  there  to  dispute  the  prog- 
ress of  the  invaders  at  all  hazards.  His  private  purse  was  freely 
opened;  and  by  his  unwearied  exertions,  clay  and  night,  the  army 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  improved  in  discipline  and  spirits. 
His  correspondence  was  very  extensive  with  men  of  every  degree, 
from  the  humble  subaltern  and  citizen,  to  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  president  of  Congress,  all  having  relation  to  the  one  great 
desire  of  his  heart — the  checking  of  the  progress  of  Burgoyne  and 
his  army. 

He  addressed  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  every  direction, 
urging  them  to  assist  him  with  men  and  arms.  To  the  council  of 
safety  at  Albany  he  wrote :  "  Every  militia-man  ought  to  turn  out 
without  delay,  in  a  crisis  the  most  alarming  since  the  contest 
began."  To  Covernor  Trumbull  he  said:  "If  the  eastern  militia 
do  not  turn  out  with  spirit  and  behave  better,  we  shall  be  ruined." 
To  Washington  he  repeated  in  substance,  what  he  had  written  on 
the  twelfth  of  July:  "If  my  countrymen  will  support  me  with 
vigor  and  dexterity,  and  do  not  meanly  despond,  we  shall  be  able 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  much  further  into  the 
country." 

At  that  moment,  when  Schuyler  had  prepared  everything  for  a 
harvest  of  triumph  over  the  invaders,  by  worrying  and  exhausting 
them,  and  arousing  the  people,  Gates  wras  on  his  wray  with  his 
new  commission  from  the  Congress,  to  reap  all  the  glory  and  re- 
nown. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 


APPEARANCE    OF  THE    BRITISH    FLEET  OFF    THE    CAPES  OF    DELAWARE "WASHING- 
TON MOVES  HIS  ARMY  TOWARD  PHILADELPHIA  —  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  FLEET 

WASHINGTON  AGAIN  PERPLEXED HIS  CONJECTURES PUTNAM  ORDERED  TO 

BE  VERY  VIGILANT SUSPENSE MOVEMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  TOWARD  THE  DELA- 
WARE  RE-APPEARANCE  OF  THE    FLEET THE  ARMY  AT  A    HALT LA  FAYETTE 

HIS     ESPOUSAL    OF    THE    CAUSE    OF    THE    AMERICANS HIS     ARRIVAL     IN     THE 

UNITED    STATES IS    COMMISSIONED     MAJOR-GENERAL    BY   THE    CONGRESS HIS 

FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  WASHINGTON THEIR    FRIENDSHIP THE    ARMY    ABOUT 

TO    MARCH    TOWARD  THE    HUDSON THE    BRITISH    FLEET    SEEN   IN    CHESAPEAKE 

BAY THE    ARMY    CHANGES    FRONT MARCHES    IN    GRAND     DISPLAY    THROUGH 

PHILADELPHIA PROCEEDS  TO  WILMINGTON FOREIGN    OFFICERS  IN  THE  CAMP 

LANDING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  NEAR  THE  HEAD  OF  ELK PREPARATIONS  TO 

OPPOSE  THEM WASHINGTON  IN  PERIL. 


While  affairs  in  the  North  occupied  a  large  share  of  Washington's 
attention,  the  utmost  caution,  vigilance,  and  judgment  were  re- 
quired in  the  conduct  of  the  army  under  his  immediate  command. 
The  difficulties  attending  that  command  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  destination  of  the  British  fleet 
since  it  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook ;  for  the  necessary  marching  and 
counter-marching  in  the  hot  summer  sun,  was  very  trying  to  the 
soldiery.  But  the  question  seemed  to  be  settled  when,  on  the 
thirty-first  of  July,  an  express  came  to  the  commander-in-chief 
from  the  president  of  Congress,  informing  him  that  the  enemy's 
fleet,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  had  appeared  off 
the  capes  of  Delaware.  Washington  immediately  moved  forward 
from  Coryell's  ferry,  with  his  whole  army,  and  encamped  at  Ger- 
mantown,  five  or  six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  fully  convinced  that 
the  hostile  fleet  would  speedily  approach  that  city. 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  he  reached  Germantown,  the 
chief  received  another  despatch  from  the  Congress,  informing  him 
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that  the  fleet  had  disappeared  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  idea 
that  Howe  was  misleading  him,  and  that  he  had  turned  back  to  the 
Hudson,  flashed  upon  Washington's  mind  with  the  force  of  full 
conviction.  "  This  surprising  event,"  he  wrote  to  Putnam,*  "  gives 
me  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  unless  every  possible  exertion  is  made, 
may  be  productive  of  the  happiest  consequences  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  most  injurious  to  us....  The  importance  of  preventing  Mr. 
Howe's  getting  possession  of  the  Highlands  by  a  coup  de  main  is 
infinite  to  America;  and,  in  the  present  situation  of  things,  every 
effort  that  can  be  thought  of  must  be  used.  The  probability  of 
his  going  eastward  is  exceedingly  small,  and  the  ill  effects  that 
might  attend  such  a  step  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  those 
that  would  inevitably  attend  a  successful  stroke  upon  the  High- 
lands." In  the  same  letter,  he  requested  Putnam  to  send  an 
express  to  Governor  Trumbull,  urging  him  to  give  all  the  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  by  sending  to  the  Hudson  as  many  of  the 
militia  of  his  state  as  possible ;  for  "  Connecticut,"  he  said,  "  can 
not  be  in  more  danger  through  any  channel  than  this,  and  every 
motive  of  its  own  interest,  and  the  general  good,  demands  its 
utmost  endeavors  to  give  you  effectual  assistance." 

On  the  same  day,  Washington  sent  orders  to  Sullivan,  to  turn 
his  face  again  toward  the  Hudson,  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  his 
division,  and  the  two  brigades  which  had  recently  left  Peekskill, 
and  take  post  near  the  camp  of  Putnam  there.  He  also  sent  an 
express  to  Governor  George  Clinton,-{-  urging  him  to  reinforce 
Putnam  with  the  New  York  militia.  Both  governors  promptly 
complied,  and  the  militia  in  the  respective  states  as  promptly 
obeyed  the  calls  of  their  chief  magistrates. 

The  suspense  concerning  the  destination  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
continued  several  days.  On  the  fifth  Washington  wrote  to  his 
brother,  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  them,  and  that  all  re- 

*  August  1,  1777. 

t  Gener.il  Clinton  had  just  been  inaugurated  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  first  under 
the  republican  constitution  recently  adopted  by  a  convention  that  sat  at  Kingston.  But  he  did  not 
leave  the  field  on  that  account;  and  much  to  the  gratification  of  Washington,  he  soon  afterward 
resumed  the  command  of  Fort  Montgomery  in  the  Highlands. 
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mained  "in  a  very  irksome  state  of  suspense;  some  imagining 
that  they  are  gone  to  the  southward ;"  while  others  (in  whose 
opinion  Washington  concurred)  believed  they  had  gone  eastward. 
"  The  fatigue,  however,  and  injury  which  men  must  sustain  by  long 
marches  in  such  extreme  heat  as  we  have  felt  for  the  last  five 
days,"  he  said,  "  must  keep  us  quiet  till  we  hear  something  of  the 
destination  of  the  enemy." 

On  the  seventh  Washington  wrote  to  Putnam :  "  We  are  yet 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  destination  of  the  enemy,"  and  then 
speculated  upon  their  intentions,  as  fair  winds  would  have  carried 
them  to  New  York  before  that  time,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  sickly  season  would  keep  them  from  going  far  southward.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  New  England  coast  was  their 
destination,  and  that  co-operation  with  Burgoyne  was,  after  all,  the 
capital  design,  though  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  in  New  York,  had  made  no  demonstrations  in  that 
direction.  With  this  impression,  he  set  out  with  his  army  to  cross 
the  Delaware  and  push  on  toward  the  Hudson.  But  he  was  over- 
taken on  the  eleventh  by  another  express  from  the  Congress, 
bearing  intelligence  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  three 
days  before,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  capes  of  the  Delaware. 

Never  had  Washington  been  more  perplexed  than  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  he  made  a  dead  halt  to  await  further  information  con- 
cerning the  fleet.  Yet  he  was  not  idle.  To  his  quick  perception 
new  phases  of  danger  appeared.  The  idea  that  Howe  might  be 
endeavoring  to  entice  the  republican  army  away  from  the  Hudson, 
so  as  to  allow  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  ascend  that  river  and  co-operate 
with  Burgoyne,  took  possession  of  his  mind,  for  a  moment;  and  he 
wrote  to  Putnam  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  for,  he  said — "  If 
General  Clinton  is  left  upon  York  island  with  the  number  of  men 
you  mention,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  for  some  other  reason  than  merely 
to  keep  the  post.  It  is  probably  to  attack  you  below,  while  Bur- 
goyne comes  down  upon  you."* 

It  was  at  this  time  that    Washington    first   became  acquainted 

*  Washington  to  Putnam,  August  11,  1777. 
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with  the  Marquis  do  Lafayette,  a  young  and  wealthy  French 
nobleman,  who,  several  months  before,  while  dining  with  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  (King  George's  brother),  in  the  old  town  of  Mentz, 
in  Germany,  first  heard  of  the  struggles  of  the  Americans  for  their 
independence,  and  the  preparations  made  to  crush  them.  His  soul 
was  fired  with  aspirations  to  give  them  his  aid,  and  quitting  the 
army,  in  which  he  then  was  serving,  he  hurried  to  Paris.  Although 
he  had  just  married  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  duke 
de  Noailles,  who  possessed  an  immense  fortune  and  brilliant  accom- 
plishments, and  a  bright  career  was  opened  for  him  in  his  own 
country,  he  resolved  to  leave  all  and  hasten  to  America. 

Just  then  intelligence  reached  Paris  of  the  sad  reverses  that  had 
befallen  the  republican  army :  how  it  had  been  driven  from  New 
York,  across  the  Hudson,  the  plains  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  cold 
Delaware,  and  reduced  to  two  thousand  men,  while  an  army  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  were  holding  all  the  strong  posts,  or  were 
in  pursuit.  Franklin  had  just  arrived  in  Paris,  and  he  candidly 
advised  the  marquis  to  abandon  his  noble  design  until  a  brighter 
prospect  should  open  before  him,  especially  as  the  American  com- 
missioners had  no  money  (nor  had  they  credit  to  command'  the 
means)  for  fitting  out  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Lafa- 
yette and  his  friends,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  to  the 
United  States. 

The  marquis  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  most  formidable 
obstacles.  "  Hitherto,"  he  said,  in  the  spirit  of  true  heroism  and 
benevolence,  "  I  have  only  cherished  your  cause ;  now  I  am  going  to 
serve  it.  The  lower  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater 
effect  my  departure  will  have ;  and  since  you  can  not  get  a  vessel, 
I  shall  purchase  and  fit  out  one  to  carry  your  despatches  to  Con- 
gress and  me  to  America."  With  this  determination  he  went  over 
to  London  and  mingled  freely  with  the  leading  politicians  there. 
He  danced  at  the  house  of  Lord  George  Germain  and  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  paid  his  respects  in  person  to  the  king,  and  met,  at  the 
opera,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who,  sixteen  months  afterward,  he  saw 
again,  in  hostile  attitude,  on  the    field  of  Monmouth.     While  he 
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concealed  his  intentions  of  going  to  America,  he  openly  avowed 
his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  republicans ;  and,  unwilling  to 
do  ought  that  should  abuse  the  confidence  with  which  he  was  hon- 
ored, he  refused  many  invitations  to  visit  the  English  seaports, 
where  vessels  were  fitting  out  to  be  used  against  the  Americans. 

After  remaining  in  England  three  weeks,  Lafayette  returned  to 
France,  and  made  immediate  preparations  for  his  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica. He  purchased  and  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and  at  the  close  of 
February,  1777,  he  sailed  from  Passage,  a  Spanish  port,  accom- 
panied by  the  Baron  De  Kalb  and  eleven  other  French,  German, 
and  Polish  officers.  He  arrived  at  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  after  a  boisterous  passage  of  seven  weeks. 
There  he  and  his  companions  found  a  cordial  welcome  and  gener- 
ous entertainment;  and  they  soon  proceeded  to  Charleston.  From 
that  city  they  travelled  by  land  to  Philadelphia. 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  Lafayette  sent  his  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  Franklin  and  Deane  to  the  Congress,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  he  waited  at  the  door  to  know  the  result  of  his 
application  for  employment  in  the  continental  service.  Mr.  Lovell, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  applications,  came  out 
to  him  with  discouraging  words,  and  handed  his  papers  back  to  him. 
So  many  applications  had  lately  been  made,  that  the  Congress  were 
greatly  embarrassed ;  besides,  Lafayette  was  a  mere  youth,  not  yet 
twenty  years  of  age,  although  he  had  been  a  husband  almost  three 
years.  He  was  disappointed  but  not  discouraged  ;  and  immediately 
sent  in  to  the  president  of  Congress  the  following  note:  "After  my 
sacrifices,  I  have  the  right  to  ask  two  favors ;  one  is  to  serve  at  my 
own  expense ;  the  other,  to  commence  by  serving  as  a  volunteer." 
These  conditions  were  so  different  from  those  demanded  by  other 
foreigners,  that  they  were  at  once  accepted  by  the  Congress ;  and 
on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  they  commissioned  him  a  major-general 
in  the  continental  army.  This  appointment  was  considered  only  as 
honorary  by  the  Congress,  but  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
recipient,  as  appears  by  Washington's  letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  August. 
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Washington  first  mot  Lafayette  at  a  public  dinner  in  Philadel- 
phia, soon  after  his  appointment,  when  several  members  of  Con- 
gress were  present.  The  chief  was  formally  introduced  to  him; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  banquet,  when  the  company  were  dispersing, 
he  called  the  young  marquis  aside,  complimented  him  on  his  gen- 
erosity, zeal,  and  disinterestedness,  and  invited  him  to  share  the 
hospitalities  of  headquarters,  as  his  home.  Washington  appeared 
to  read  the  character  of  the  young  nobleman  at  a  glance,  and 
seemed  impressed  with  his  value.  He  took  him  to  his  bosom  with 
the  confidence  and  affection  that  a  father  gives  a  son,  and  these 
were  fully  reciprocated.  The  natures  of  the  sedate  and  mature 
American,  and  the  vivacious  and  youthful  Frenchman  appeared  to 
assimilate,  and  they  formed  an  alliance,  paradoxical  to  human  com- 
prehension, but  holy  and  beautiful,  because  spiritual.  Then  com- 
menced a  friendship  between  those  remarkable  and  dissimilar  men, 
that  grew  stronger  and  stronger  with  the  flight  of  years.  Lafayette 
survived  Washington  nearly  thirty-five  years,  and  his  reverence  for 
the  chief  and  his  memory  remained  unabated.  He  named  a  son 
George  Washington ;  and  when,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years, 
he  re-visited  America,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
acknowledged  Father  of  his  country,  and  there  wept  as  a  son  weeps 
at  the  grave  of  a  parent  just  buried. 

The  month  of  August  was  now  rapidly  wearing  away,  and  no 
intelligence  came  from  the  British  fleet.  Washington  called  a 
council-of-war  on  the  twenty-first,  and  Lafayette  took  part  in  its 
proceedings,  as  a  major-general.  It  was  decided,  as  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  council,  that  the  hostile  fleet  had  sailed  for  Charles- 
ton; that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  army  to  march  southward; 
and  that  it  should  move  immediately  toward  the  North  river,  either 
to  strike  the  enemy  at  New  York,  or  to  oppose  Burgoyne,  as  cir- 
cumstances should  dictate. 

The  minutes  of  this  council  were  sent  to  the  Congress  by  Colonel 
Hamilton,  for  their  approval,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  for 
breaking  up  the  camp  and  marching  toward  the  Hudson.  But  on 
the  very  next  day,  everything  was  changed.     An  express  came  to 
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camp  from  the  Congress,  with  information  that  the  British  fleet  was 
at  anchor  in  Chesapeake  bay,  full  two  hundred  miles  within  the 
capes.  "  Howe  must  march  to  Philadelphia  by  that  route,"  wrote 
Washington,  "though  to  be  sure  it  is  a  strange  one."  And  such 
was  indeed  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Howe  —  a  plan  for  weakening  and 
subjugating  the  colonies,  conceived  and  proposed,  as  we  shall  per- 
ceive hereafter,  by  a  highly  honored  but  treacherous  officer  of  the 
continental  army,  then  a  prisoner  in  New  York. 

Washington  at  once  changed  the  front  of  his  army,  and  directed 
its  movements  toward  the  Chesapeake.  The  several  divisions  were 
ordered  to  unite  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia ;  and  the 
militia  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  northern 
counties  of  Virginia,  were  summoned  to  the  field  with  all  possible 
expedition*  At  the  same  time,  the  wants  of  the  northern  army 
were  not  overlooked,  and  Colonel  Morgan,  and  his  corps  of  rifle- 
men, were  sent  to  Gates,  to  combat  the  Indian  allies  of  Burgoyne. 

Philadelphia  yet  swarmed  with  influential  tories,  some  active, 
and  many  passive.  They  sneered  at  the  army,  and  reviled  the 
Congress;  and  their  influence  caused  the  disaffection  of  many 
whose  opinions  were  but  the  reflex  of  the  sentiments  of  others. 
Upon  those  Washington  determined  to  make  an  impression,  by  a 
display  of  his  army  to  as  great  advantage  as  possible.  "  To-morrow 
morning,"  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress,  "  the  army  will 
move  again,  and  I  think  to  march  it  through  the  city  without 
halting.  I  am  induced  to  do  this  from  the  opinion  of  several  of 
my  officers,  and  many  friends  in  Philadelphia,  that  it  may  have 
some  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  disaffected  there,  and  those 
who  are  dupes  to  their  artifices  and  opinions."     Accordingly,  early 

*  General  Sullivan  had  just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  enemy  on  Staten 
Island.  He  lay,  with  his  division,  at  Hanover,  in  New  Jersey.  The  enemy  on  the  island  were  re- 
ported to  be  between  two  and  three  thousand  strong  (one  thousand  of  them  loyalists),  and  quite 
widely  distributed  along  the  coast.  With  only  six  boats,  Sullivan  had  a  large  body  of  men  conveyed 
to  the  island  one  night,  to  attack  the  tories.  In  this  he  was  successful.  The  loyalists  were  com- 
pletely surprised,  and  were  made  prisoners.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  British  commander, 
General  Campbell,  advanced  with  a  body  of  regulars.  Their  not  being  boats  enough  for  Sullivan 
and  his  whole  party  to  escape,  his  rearguard  was  captured,  after  a  gallant  resistance.  Sullivan  car- 
ried off  many  of  his  prisoners,  but  his  loss  was  greater  than  that  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  lost  one 
hundred  and  forty  men ;  the  American  loss  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
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in  the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  the  whole 
army  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  chief,  marched  down 
Front  street,  and  np  Chestnut  street,  in  the  very  best  manner,  the 
drums  beating  and  flags  flying,  and  each  man  wearing  a  sprig  of 
green  foliage  in  his  hat.  Washington  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  attended  by  his  staff,  and  Lafayette  riding  by  his  side.  It 
was  an  imposing  spectacle,  such  as  the  Philadelphians  had  never 
seen  before;  and  the  display  had  a  most  happy  effect  in  giving 
confidence  to  the  republicans  and  in  disheartening  the  loyalist-. 
The  troops  were  indifferently  dressed,  but  their  arms  were  well 
burnished,  and  the}^  deported  themselves  like  good  soldiers* 

Passing  through  Philadelphia,  the  army  continued  its  march 
down  tho  Delaware  to  Wilmington,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chris- 
tina and  Brandywine  creeks,  and  was  continually  augmented  by 
the  gathering  militia.  Officers  and  men  were  in  high  spirits,  and 
the  army  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  the  people  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed. 

Several  foreign  officers  were  now  in  command.  Conway,  the 
Irishman,  fresh  from  the  French  army,  was  in  Stirling's  division, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  General  Deborre,  another  veteran 
from  France,  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  his  king  thirty  years. 


*  Lafayette  was  present  at  the  review  of  the  troops  the  day  before  they  marched  through  Philadel- 
phia. In  his  Memoirs  he  thus  refers  to  the  picture  :  "  Eleven  thousand  men  hut  tolerably  armed, 
and  still  worse  clad,  presented  a  singular  spectacle ;  in  this  parti-colored  and  often  naked  state, 
the  best  dresses  were  hunting-shirts  of  brown  linen.  Their  tactics  were  equally  irregular.  They 
were  arranged  without  regard  to  size,  excepting  that  the  smallest  men  were  in  the  front  rank.  With 
all  this,  these  were  good-looking  soldiers,  conducted  by  zealous  officers."  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
this  review  that  Washington  said  to  the  marquis  :  "  We  ought  to  feel  embarrassed  in  presenting 
ourselves  before  an  officer  just  from  the  French  army."  To  this  remark  Lafayette  politely  and 
modestly  replied  :   "  It  is  to  learn,  and  not  to  instruct,  that  I  came  here." 

While  Lafayette  admitted  that  he  was  young  and  inexperienced,  lie  panted  for  command.  He 
ti-sured  WTashin^ton,  that  so  soon  as  he  should  consider  him  tit  for  the  command  of  a  division,  he 
would  be  ready  to  enter  upon  its  duties,  or,  for  the  sake  of  employment,  he  would  take  a  smaller  com- 
mand. These  intimations  perplexed  Washington.  He  knew  that  the  Congress  considered  the  com- 
mission of  the  marquis  as  honorarv  only,  while  the  latter  accepted  it  as  a  warrant  for  actual  com- 
mand. In  this  perplexity  the  chief  wrote  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  member  of  Congress,  to  know 
what  he  should  do.  And  in  that  letter  he  gave,  in  a  few  lines,  a  picture  of  the  great  difficulties  under 
which  he  labored.  After  referring  to  the  "  numberless  applications  of  foreigners"  for  employment, 
the  different  tempers  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  various  modes  which  the  respective  states 
pursued  in  nominating  and  arranging  their  officers,  he  said  :  "  The  combination  of  all  these  is  but 
too  just  a  representation  of  a  great  chaos,  from  whence  we  are  endeavoring,  how  successfully  time 
only  can  show,  to  draw  some  regularity  and  order." 
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was  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  Sullivan's  division.  Count  Pulaski, 
of  whom  Franklin,  in  his  letter  of  recommendation,  spoke  as  a  Polish 
officer  "  famous  throughout  Europe  for  his  bravery  and  conduct  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  against  the  three  great 
invading  powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,"  was  with  the 
commander-in-chief,  waiting  an  appointment  to  take  the  leadership 
of  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  Louis  Fluery,  a  French  nobleman,  and 
well-educated  engineer,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Stony  Point 
in  1779,  was  also  with  the  chiefj  bearing  the  humble  commission  of 
captain. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  the  British  troops,  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  almost  eighteen  thousand  strong,  began  to  land  from 
the  fleet,  at  Turkey  point,  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  six  miles 
below  Elkton,  then  called  Head  of  Elk.  The  sky  was  then  filled 
with  heavy  clouds,  and  for  two  or  three  days  after  his  landing  a 
heavy  storm  prevented  his  making  any  considerable  movement. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  Howe,  with  the  first  and  second  brigades  of 
light  troops  and  reserve,  marched  to  the  Head  of  Elk.  Major-Gen- 
eral  Grey,  with  the  third  brigade,  and  a  battalion  of  Highlanders, 
crossed  the  Elk  on  the  thirtieth ;  and  on  the  following  day,  General 
Agnew,  with  a  Hessian  brigade,  under  Knyphausen,  crossed  to  Cecil 
courthouse,  marched  up  the  east  side  of  the  Elk,  and  joined  Howe's 
division  on  Gray's  hill,  about  two  miles  eastward  of  Elkton.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  with  a  suitable  force,  remained  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  to 
maintain  communication  with  the  shipping.*  Howe's  face  was 
turned  toward  Philadelphia  on  the  first  of  September. 

Washington  established  his  headquarters  at  Wilmington  on  the 
day  when  the  British  landed ;  and  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  debarkation  of  the  British  troops.  He 
made  immediate  preparations  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  enemy. 
All  of  his  troops  not  yet  arrived  were  ordered  to  hasten  forward. 
The  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  the  veteran  General  Armstrong 
(the  commander  in  the  foray  against  the  Indians  at  Kittaning,  in 
the   late   French   war),  and   the   Delaware  militia,  under   General 

*  Manuscript  letter  by  General  Agnew. 
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Caesar  Rodney  (one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence), were  ordered  to  push  forward  to  the  Head  of  Elk,  to  secure 
the  stores  deposited  there.     But  they  were  too  late. 

Scouts  and  patrols  of  light-horse  were  sent  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-sixth  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  and  the  country; 
and  in  company  with  Generals  Greene,  Weedon,  and  Lafayette,  the 
commander-in-chief  rode,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rains,  to  the  Head 
of  Elk,  to  make  personal  observations.  It  was  while  on  this  duty,  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth,  that  Washington  was  exposed  to  the 
fate  of  General  Lee.  The  country  about  the  Head  of  Elk  is  Hat, 
and  the  only  two  eminences  from  which  an  extended  view  could 
be  obtained,  wrere  Iron  hill,  and  Gray's  hill.  For  several  hours  the 
reconnoitering  party  of  generals  had  been  taking  observations  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  place  for  the  American 
army  to  encamp,  in  front  of  the  British,  until  finally,  at  Gray's  hill, 
two  miles  from  the  Head  of  Elk,  while  viewing  the  enemy's  tents 
through  the  mist-veil,  the  storm  drove  them  for  shelter  into  a  farm- 
house.  Night  fell,  dark  and  tempestuous.  The  winds  were  all 
abroad,  and  flashes  of  fierce  lightning  illuminated  the  country. 
Washington  was  loth  to  go  forth,  and  he  remained  until  morning, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his  companion,  who  felt  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  for  there  were  spies  and  traitors  on  every  hand.  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  a  small  British  scout  to  have  captured 
the  whole  party.  But  the  shield  of  God's  Providence  was  over 
them. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

GENERAL      ALARM FLIGHT      OF      THE      INHABITANTS HOWE      PERPLEXED      AND 

CHECKED HIS  PROCLAMATION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS BAD  CONDUCT  OF  AMERI- 
CAN TROOPS WASHINGTON'S  REPROOF  IN  GENERAL  ORDERS A  STIRRING  AP- 
PEAL  POSITION  OF  THE  TWO  ARMIES FORWARD  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  ENEMY 

SKIRMISHING  AND  FEIGNED  ATTACK  —  RETREAT  OF  THE  AMERICANS  ACROSS  THE 

BRANDYWINE ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENEMY PASSAGE  OF  CHAD'S    FORD  DISPUTED 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY MARCH  OF  CORNWALLIS  DISCOVERED 

PREPARATIONS     FOR     BATTLE CONFLICTS     AND     DECEPTIVE     MOVEMENTS 

CONFLICTING    INTELLIGENCE AMERICANS    OUT-MANCEUVRED  —    BATTLE    OF    THE 

BRANDYWINE DEFEAT  OF  THE  AMERICANS THE  RESULT SULLIVAN  CEN- 
SURED  WASHINGTON  DEFENDS  HIM — CONFIDENCE  OF  CONGRESS  IN  WASHING- 
TON  FLIGHT  OF  CONGRESS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA FOREIGN  OFFICERS. 

The  inhabitants  all  over  the  region  between  Philadelphia  and 
the  Head  of  Elk,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  confusion  and 
alarm  by  the  presence  of  two  hostile  armies,  approaching  for  com- 
bat. Their  advent  had  been  so  sudden  that  no  man  had  time  to 
reflect;  and  everywhere  the  inhabitants,  in  obedience  to  the  first 
impulses  of  self-preservation,  were  flying  to  places  of  safety  with 
their  most  valuable  effects.  This  circumstance  was  favorable,  in  a 
degree,  to  the  Americans,  for  it  deprived  the  enemy  of  horses  and 
vehicles,  greatly  needed  by  the  British  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
baggage  and  stores.  This  distressed  Howe  very  much,  and  kept 
him  from  advancing  for  several  days.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
hemmed  in  by  strong  parties  of  the  American  militia,  and  was 
almost  daily  annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  Captain  Henry  Lee's  light- 
horse,  and  other  smaller  detachments  of  cavalry,  upon  his  pickets. 

Thus  curbed  and  harassed,  Howe  did  not  move  forward  until  the 
third  of  September.  Meanwhile,  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  inhab- 
itants, he  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
assuring  the  inhabitants  that  he  did  not  come  to  make  war  upon 
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the  peaceable,  but  to  put  down  the  rebellious;  that  private  prop- 
erty should  be  respected  ;  that  their  persons  should  be  secure,  and 
that  pardon  should  be  extended  to  all  who  should  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  surrender  themselves  to  any  detachment  of  the 
royal  forces  within  a  specified  time.  But  the  people  of  lower 
Pennsylvania  knew  how  those  of  Newr  Jersey  had  fared  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  Howe's  "Declaration,"  as  he  called  it, 
had  but  little  effect  upon  them,  in  favor  of  the  invader.  More  and 
more  they  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  leader  of  the  patriots, 
and  the  enemy  stood  appalled  for  a  time. 

But  soon  there  came  a  slight  change.  The  division  of  Greene 
and  Stephen  advanced  several  miles  beyond  Wilmington,  near  to 
White  Clay  creek,  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  Head  of  Elk, 
and  among  them  were  many  unruly  and  unworthy  spirits.  The 
Pennsylvania  militia  commenced  burning  the  fences  of  the  people, 
without  regard  to  their  condition  or  costliness,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army  plundered  the  farmhouses  and  out- 
buildings, without  inquiring  or  caring  whether  the  owners  were 
friends  or  foes.  This  conduct  gave  the  commander-in-chief  great 
anxiety,  for  it  was  calculated  to  drive  many  from  the  support  of 
the  republican  cause.  Indeed,  such  was  its  immediate,  but  tem- 
porary, effect;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  September,  when  the  enemy 
was  just  beginning  to  move  forward,  he  issued,  from  headquarters, 
at  Wilmington,  a  strong  manifesto  in  general  orders.  "Notwith- 
standing," he  said,  "all  the  cautions,  the  earnest  requests,  and  posi- 
tive orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  prevent  our  own  army 
from  plundering  our  own  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  yet,  to  his 
astonishment  and  grief,  fresh  complaints  have  been  made  to  him, 
that  so  wicked,  infamous,  and  cruel  practices  are  still  continued  ; 
and  that,  too,  in  circumstances  most  distressing,  when  the  WTetched 
inhabitants,  dreading  the  enemy's  vengeance  for  their  adherence  to 
our  cause,  have  left  all  and  fled  to  us  for  refuge.  We  complain  of 
the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  our  enemies,  but  does  it  equal  ours? 
They  sometimes  spare  the  property  of  their  friends,  but  some 
amongst  us,  beyond   expression  barbarous,  rob   even  them."      He 
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then  appealed  to  their  patriotism  and  their  pride,  and  warned  them 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  such  conduct.  "  How  many 
noble  designs  have  miscarried  ?"  he  said ;  "  how  many  victories 
been  lost?  how  many  armies  ruined  by  an  indulgence  of  soldiers 
in  plundering?"  He  concluded,  after  giving  orders  against  the 
practice,  by  solemnly  assuring  all  that  he  would  "  have  no  mercy 
on  offenders  against  those  orders,"  and  that  their  lives  should  pay 
the  forfeit  for  disobedience.  "  Pity,  under  such  circumstances,"  he 
said,  "  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty."* 

On  the  following  day  Washington  issued  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
army,  in  general  orders,  in  which,  after  stating  the  grand  object  of 
the  enemy  to  be  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  he  reverted  to  their 
failure  in  former  efforts  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  and  his 
hope  that  they  would  fail  now.  "  Their  all  is  at  stake,"  he  said. 
"  They  will  put  the  contest  on  the  event  of  a  single  battle.  If 
they  are  overthrown,  they  are  utterly  undone  —  the  war  is  at  an 
end.  Now  is  the  time  for  our  most  strenuous  efforts.  One  bold 
stroke  will  free  the  land  from  rapine,  devastation,  and  burnings; 
and  female  innocence  from  brutal  lust  and  violence." 

At  that  time  Washington's  effective  force  did  not  exceed  eleven 
thousand  men,  including  the  militia,  while  that  of  the  enemy, 
brought  actively  against  them  a  few  days  later,  was  at  least  fifteen 
thousand.  To  supply  the  place  of  Morgan's  riflemen,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  North,  the  chief  had  formed  a  corps  of  light 
troops,  by  drafting  a  hundred  men  from  each  brigade,  and  the 
command  of  them  was  given  to  the  brave  General  Maxwell,  of 
New  Jersey,  with  orders  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Sullivan  had  just 
joined  the  main  army  with  his  division,  and  General  Small  wood 
and  Colonel  Gist  had  been  directed  by  the  Congress  to  take  com- 

*  The  following,  taken  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  Colonel  John  Siegfried,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops,  shows  one  of  the  peculiar  kinds  of  punishment  inflicted  in  the  army  at  that  time  : 
"Peter  Linch,  a  mattross  in  Captain  Gibbs  Jones's  company  of  artillery,  charged  with  desertion, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  have  the  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head  shaved  off  without  soap, 
and  a  quantity  of  tar  and  feathers  fixed  on  his  head  as  a  substitute  for  hair ;  then  to  run  the  gant- 
lope [gauntlet]  in  the  company  to  which  he  belongs  (provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  stripes  which 
he  shall  receive  while  running  the  gantlope  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred^,  and  then  to  be  sent  on 
noard  one  of  the  continental  frigates,  to  serve  during  the  war." 
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mand  of  the  Maryland  militia,  then  rapidly  gathering.  The  main 
body  of  the  Americans  were  encamped  on  the  east  side  of  Red 
Clay  creek.  Maxwell's  light-infantry  were  in  advance,  at  White 
Clay  creek,  and  the  main  divisions  of  the  belligerent  armies  were 
not  more  than  ten  miles  apart. 

On  the  third  of  September,  Cornwallis,  with  Knyphausen,  at  the 
head  of  one  division  of  the  royal  army,  moved  forward,  and  en- 
camped above  Pecander,  when  a  sharp  but  short  skirmish  ensued, 
between  the  advance  of  the  enemy  and  Maxwell's  regiment,  which 
had  been  formed  in  ambuscade.  Forty  or  fifty  of  the  Americans 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  lost  only  a  few  less. 
Five  days  afterward,  General  Grant  having  rejoined  the  British 
army  with  tents,  baggage,  and  stores,  its  main  divisions  moved 
forward,  and  took  post  within  four  miles  of  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can encampment,  extending  their  left  wing  far  up  into  the  country. 
A  strong  column  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the  American  front, 
and,  after  some  menacing  manoeuvres,  halted  at  Milltown,  within 
two  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  republican  lines. 

Washington  perceived  in  these  movements,  a  design  on  the  part 
of  Howe  to  turn  the  American  right,  cross  the  Brandywine,  and 
cut  off  his  communication  with  Philadelphia,  and  thus  hem  the 
Americans  in  upon  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  British  fleet 
and  army.  This  would  be  a  most  perilous  position,  and  to  avoid 
it,  he  broke  up  his  encampment,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  a 
council-of-war,  fell  back  to  the  Brandywine,  and  crossed  it  at  Chad's 
ford,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth.  On  the  same 
evening  the  British  marched  forward  in  two  columns.  Knyphausen 
with  the  left,  encamped  at  New  Garden  and  Kennet  Square,  and 
Cornwallis,  with  the  right,  about  thirteen  thousand  strong,  halted 
below,  at  Hockhesson  meeting-house.  These  united  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  Kennet  Square,  and  moved  forward  in  solid  body 
the  same  evening,  in  the  direction  of  Chad's  ford. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  September  the  Americans 
were  encamped  upon  the  heights  east  of  the  Brandywine.  Chad's 
ford  being  the  centre  of  their  position.     The  brigades  of  Muhlen- 
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burg  and  Weedon,  which  composed  General  Greene's  division, 
occupied  a  position  directly  east  of  the  ford.  Wayne's  division 
and  Proctor's  artillery  were  posted  upon  the  brow  of  an  eminence 
a  little  above  the  ford,  and  the  brigades  of  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and 
Stephen,  which  composed  the  right  wing,  extended  some  distance 
up  the  river,  on  the  left  of  the  main  body.  Two  miles  below,  at 
Pyle's  ford,  General  Armstrong  was  posted,  with  one  thousand 
Pennsylvania  militia,  to  guard  that  pass.  General  Maxwell,  with 
his  light  troops,  a  thousand  strong,  took  post  upon  the  heights,  a 
mile  westward  of  Chad's  ford,  to  dispute  that  passage  with  the 
enemy. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  heavy  column, 
under  Cornwallis,  moved  along  the  Lancaster  road,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Brandywine,  accompanied  by  General  Howe.  At  nine 
o'clock,  Knyphausen  and  his  command  moved  directly  toward 
Chad's  ford.  A  dense  fog  overspread  the  whole  region,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  either  party  to  judge  correctly  of  the  movements  or 
position  of  the  other.  Scouting  parties  of  the  two  armies  often 
came  in  close  contact,  before  either  was  aware  of  the  other's  near 
approach.  Wrapped  in  this  fog,  Knyphausen  moved  forward, 
annoyed  on  the  flanks  by  alert  militia.  When  he  approached  the 
Brandywine  the  mist  rolled  away,  and  Maxwell  and  his  command 
were  suddenly  revealed  to  his  view.  The  Americans,  meanwhile, 
conscious  that  a  general  battle  was  at  hand,  had  been  formed  for 
action,  and  Washington,  who  had  been  in  the  saddle  since  a  little 
after  midnight,  rode  along  the  lines  with  cheering  words,  and 
received  the  heartfelt  acclamations  of  the  troops. 

Knyphausen  sent  a  strong  advance  party  to  dislodge  Maxwell, 
and  at  ten  in  the  mornino-  a  severe  ensraLcement  ensued.  Maxwell 
was  driven  back  to  the  Brandywine,  when  he  was  reinforced,  and 
turning  upon  his  enemies  in  a  furious  charge,  he  threw  them  into 
great  confusion,  and  forced  them  back  upon  Knyphausen's  main 
column.  The  latter  sent  a  strong  detachment  to  outflank  Maxwell. 
The  movement  was  perceived  by  the  vigilant  republican,  and  he 
retreated  across  the  Brandywine,  leaving  the  British  in  full  posses- 
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sion  of  the  country  west  of  it.  Maxwell  lost  but  few  men;  the 
British  about  three  hundred. 

Knyphausen  now  brought  forward  his  cannon,  and  opened  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  Americans,  from  the  heights  on  the  west  side 
of  Chad's  ford.  Proctor  returned  it  with  spirit,  and  for  a  long  time 
there  were  frequent  skirmishes  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  But 
Knyphausen  did  not  attempt  to  cross.  The  secret  of  his  apparent 
hesitation  lay  in  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  Howe  to 
on\y  answer  the  Americans  with  feigned  efforts  to  make  the  pas- 
sage, until  Cornwallis  and  his  division  should  cross  above  and  gain 
their  right.  When  this  should  be  effected,  Knyphausen  was  to 
push  across  at  Chad's  ford,  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  British 
army  would  then  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  Americans. 

General  Sullivan  was  in  command  of  the  right  division  of 
Washington's  armj^.  At  ten  o'clock  he  received  intelligence  from 
several  points,  of  the  march  of  Cornwallis  up  the  west  side  of  the 
Brandywine,  with  a  large  force  and  a  park  of  heavy  artillery.  A 
messenger  was  immediately  despatched  to  Washington  with  the 
intelligence.  The  chief  sent  an  order  back  for  Sullivan,  directing 
him  to  cross  the  stream  and  attack  Cornwallis,  while  himself,  with 
the  main  division,  should  cross  and  fall  upon  Knyphausen. 

Before  these  movements  could  be  executed,  counter  intelligence 
was  received  hy  Sullivan,  from  Major  Spicer.  He  was  assured  by 
him  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  an  enemy  above.  This  in- 
formation was  sent  to  Washington ;  and  Greene,  who  had  crossed 
with  his  advanced  guard  to  gain  Knyphausen's  rear,  was  recalled, 
and  the  plan  of  general  attack  was  abandoned.  Meanwhile  sev- 
eral detachments  of  Americans  had  crossed  and  given  Knyphausen 
great  annoyance.  At  length  he  sent  an  overwhelming  force  and 
drove  them  all  back  to  their  lines  on  the  east  side  of  the  Brandy- 
wine. 

Washington  despatched  Colonel  Theodoric  Bland  to  ascertain  the 
truth  concerning  affairs  above,  about  which  there  was  so  much 
conflicting  intelligence.  While  waiting  in  anxious  suspense,  a  resi- 
dent   republican,  named    Thomas    Cheyney,  came   dashing    up   to 
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headquarters,  the  mare  on  which  he  rode  flecked  with  foam,  and 
informed  the  commander-in-chief  that  Cornwallis  was  close  upon 
him,  and  that  if  he  did  not  change  his  position  immediately,  the 
republican  army  would  be  surrounded.  Washington  could  not 
believe  it.  No  word  of  that  nature  had  come  from  Sullivan.  It 
could  not  be.  "  Put  me  under  guard,"  said  Cheyney,  vehemently, 
"  until  you  ascertain  the  truth  of  my  story."  The  matter  was  soon 
settled.  A  courier  came  dashing  up  with  corroberative  intelligence 
from  Sullivan  and  Bland,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  that  arose  above  the 
intervening  hills,  gave  evidence  of  an  approaching  host. 

There  was  now  no  alternative  for  the  republicans  but  to  fight  or 
flee.  The  British  had  gained  an  advantage  of  greatest  importance. 
To  fight  them,  in  the  position  in  which  the  Americans  were  placed, 
would  be  perilous ;  to  flee  in  safety  was  now  next  to  impossible. 
Indeed,  flight  was  not  among  Washington's  calculations  on  the 
occasion.  Congress  and  the  whole  country  expected  him  to  make 
a  bold  stand  there  against  the  enemy,  for  they  had  not  yet  learned 
that  his  "  Fabian  slowness"  had  been,  thus  far,  the  salvation  of  his 
strength,  and  his  means  for  future  and  decisive  conquests.  But  he 
now  determined  to  yield  to  the  general  desire  of  the  public,  wisely 
considering  that  a  defeat  in  battle  would  be  less  depressing  upon 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  than  permitting  the 
enemy  to  march,  without  opposition,  to  the  capture  of  Philadelphia, 
then  the  political  capital  of  the  country.  So  he  resolved  to  fight; 
and  he  put  his  resolution  into  immediate  effect.  Sullivan  was 
ordered  to  oppose  Cornwallis  with  the  whole  right  wing;  Wayne 
was  directed  to  guard  Chad's  ford  and  keep  Knyphausen  at  bay ; 
and  Greene  was  left,  with  a  strong  reserve,  to  give  aid  wherever 
required.  Lafayette,  who  was  with  Washington,  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  join  Sullivan,  for  he  was  anxious  to  serve  where 
glory  might  best  be  won. 

On  receiving  Washington's  orders,  Sullivan  advanced  with  his 
own  and  Stephen's  and  Stirling's  divisions,  and  formed  in  battle 
order  near  the  Birmingham  Quaker  meeting-house,  within  a  mile 
of  the  advancing  column  of   Cornwallis.     There  was  considerable 
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delay  in  forming  the  line,  rising  out  of  points  of  etiquette.  Stirl- 
ing's division  had  accidentally  formed  on  the  right  of  Sullivan,  and 
the  latter,  ever  awake  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  personal 
honor  and  dignity,  would  not  allow  his  junior  in  office  thus  to 
outrank  him.  He  ordered  a  change  of  position,  and  while  this  was 
in  progress,  Cornwallis,  rapidly  advancing,  fell  upon  the  Americans 
before  they  wrere  fairly  prepared  for  the  battle.  They  fought 
bravely  and  obstinately,  but  soon  the  right  wing,  under  Deborre, 
gave  way,  and  then  the  left,  under  Sullivan,  and  both  were  driven 
in  confusion  to  the  adjacent  woods,  through  which  they  fled  in 
fragments  in  the  direction  of  the  main  division  at  Chad's  ford. 

Sullivan  used  every  exertion  to  rally  his  fugitive  troops,  but  in 
vain,  and  he  joined  the  centre,  commanded  by  Stirling,  which  yet 
remained  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous  ocean  of 
carnage.  In  that  division  was  General  Conway,  with  eight  hun- 
dred men,  fighting  nobly ;  and  with  him  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and 
Lafayette,  engaged  personally  in  the  hottest  of  the  -battle.  Corn- 
wallis's  artillery  made  dreadful  breaches  in  their  ranks,  and  the 
earth  was  strewn  with  the  slain. 

Bravely  the  republicans  fought  on,  until  longer  resistance  ap- 
peared like  foolish  desperation;  and  when  hope  no  longer  gave 
encouragement,  the  centre  wheeled  and  joined  their  comrades  in 
their  flight.  Two  of  Sullivan's  g^ids  had  been  killed,  and  Lafayette, 
who  had  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  sword  in  hand,  was  endeavoring 
to  rally  the  yielding  patriots,  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  leg 
b}^  a  musket-ball,  and  brought  to  the  earth.  Gimat,  his  aid,  helped 
him  upon  his  horse,  and  he  escaped.  Some  of  the  Americans  were 
rallied  upon  a  height  near  Dilworth,  and  made  a  very  spirited 
resistance ;  but  overwhelming  numbers  compelled  them  to  retreat, 
and  the  enemy  held  all  that  portion  of  the  field  of  conflict, 

Washington,  meanwhile,  had  pressed  forward  to  the  support  of 
Sullivan,  leaving  Wayne  at  Chad's  ford,  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
Knyphausen.  Greene  led  the  way.  When  the  first  peal  of  Corn- 
wall's cannon  broke  over  the  country,  he  made  a  short  and  stir- 
ring speech  to  his  troops.     They  then  pushed  forward  so  rapidly 
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that  they  travelled  four  miles  in  forty  minutes.  Near  Dil worth, 
where  the  Americans  made  their  second  resistance,  he  met  the 
flying  troops,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy.  With  a  most  skilful 
movement,  Greene  opened  his  ranks  to  receive  the  fugitives.  He 
then  closed  and  effectually  covered  their  retreat,  and  checked  their 
pursuers,  by  pouring  an  unceasing  fire  of  artillery  upon  the  latter, 
as  he  slowly  retreated  with  his  own  division.  At  a  favorable  pass 
he  changed  front,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  pursuant 
to  orders  just  received  from  Washington. 

The  British,  expecting  feeble  opposition,  came  forward  with  great 
impetuosity,  to  drive  the  x\mericans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
A  desperate  and  deadly  conflict  ensued.  The  brigades  of  Weedon 
and  Muhlenburg  behaved  nobly  on  this  occasion.  The  British 
were  repeatedly  hurled  back,  and  at  twilight,  wearied  and  worn, 
the}'  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

There  had  been  hot  work,  meanwhile,  nearer  the  Brandywine. 
The  firing  of  heavy  guns  on  the  east  side  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
Knyphausen  to  ford  the  stream.  At  the  first  cannon-peal  that  fell 
upon  his  ears  he  moved  forward.  Wayne  was  on  the  alert,  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  German  general  advanced,  he  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade  upon  him  with  Proctor's  artillery. 

Greene  was  about  to  aid  Wayne  with  his  reserve,  when  Wash- 
ington ordered  him  to  the  relief  of  Sullivan ;  and  the  stand  which 
that  officer  made  against  the  pursuing  enemy,  was  a  great  pro- 
tection to  Wayne,  who  maintained  the  conflict  gallantly  until 
assured  of  the  defeat  of  Sullivan's  division,  when  he  ordered  a 
retreat.  Knyphausen  was  pressing  so  closely  upon  him,  that  the 
flight  was  made  with  the  utmost  confusion,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  artillery  and  ammunition  a  spoil  for  the  enemy.  His 
escape  was  along  the  Chester  road,  and  Knyphausen,  too  fatigued 
to  follow,  encamped  upon  the  field  of  battle.  With  the  fall  of 
night  the  conflict  ended,  and  the  whole  American  army  retreated 
to  Chester,  twelve  miles  distant,  during  the  evening,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Washington,  who  there  restored  order,  and 
before  he  slept,  arranged  his  plans  for  the  morrow. 
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At  midnight  Washington  wrote  a  hurried  letter  to  the  president 
of  Congress,  informing  him  of  the  defeat  of  his  army.  In  it  he 
alluded  to  the  true  secret  of  that  defeat,  which  was  the  uncertain 
and  contradictory  intelligence  which  he  had  received  respecting 
the  movements  of  Cornwallis,  until  it  was  too  late  to  make  an 
adequate  disposition  of  troops  to  oppose  him.  He  added :  "  Not- 
withstanding the  misfortune  of  the  day,  I  am  happy  to  find  the 
troops  in  good  spirits ;  and  I  hope  another  time  we  shall  compen- 
sate for  the  losses  now  sustained." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  most  disastrous  day  to  the  Americans,  and 
many  a  family  throughout  the  land  had  cause  long  to  remember 
the  eleventh  of  September,  1777.  Many  a  noble  patriot — many  a 
true  martyr — lay  prone  upon  that  field  of  blood,  and  slept  his  last 
sleep  where  he  struck  his  last  blow  for  freedom  and  his  country. 

The  exact  number  of  republicans  who  were  killed,  wounded,  and 
made  prisoners,  in  the  several  engagements  of  that  day,  is  un- 
known. The  returns  to  the  commander-in-chief  were  so  confused 
that  no  reliable  data  for  positive  statements  could  be  obtained. 
General  Greene  estimated  the  entire  loss  of  the  Americans  at 
twelve  hundred  ;  that  of  the  royal  army  at  eight  hundred.  Howe 
reported  his  own  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  at  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four,  and  that  of  the  Americans  thirteen  hundred. 
The  latter  lost,  also,  ten  field-pieces  and  a  howitzer. 

"This,"  wrote  General  Knox  on  the  thirteenth,  "is  the  most 
capital  and  general  action  of  the  present  war.  And  when  we 
consider  the  previous  circumstances  of  the  enemy,  and  the  view 
they  had  to  take  possession  of  Philadelphia  by  a  single  action,  and 
the  loss  they  sustained  without  obtaining  their  end,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  if  the  advantage  is  not  on  our  side,  yet  they  will 
have  but  little  to  boast  of." 

General  Sullivan,  upon  whom  Washington  relied  for  correct 
intelligence,  and  who  was  fairly  surprised  by  Cornwallis,  was  much 
censured  ;  and  three  days  after  the  battle,  Mr.  Burke,  of  South 
Carolina,  a  delegate  in  Congress,  made  specific  charges  against  him, 
before  that  body.      They  voted  that  General    Sullivan  should   be 
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recalled  from  the  army,  until  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  his 
conduct.  That  recall  was  suspended,  however,  at  the  earnest  solic- 
itation of  Washington,  who  knew  the  falsity  of  the  charges,  the 
great  value  of  Sullivan,  the  immediate  want  of  general  officers  in 
the  army,  and  the  unhappy  effects  it  would  have  upon  the  cause* 
There  were  some,  too,  who  raised  a  feeble  voice  against  Washing- 
ton. But  it  was  soon  silenced ;  and  the  Congress,  undismayed  by 
the  events  at  the  Brandywine,  were  also  firm  in  their  faith  in  the 
wisdom,  strength,  and  sagacity  of  the  commander-in-chief.  They 
soon  testified  their  faith  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner. 

All  day  long  the  Congress  had  heard  the  booming  of  the  cannon 
at  the  Brandywine,  for  the  field  of  battle  was  only  about  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  they  waited  long  and  anxiously  for 
the  courier  that  should  bring  tidings  of  the  result.  Twilight  came, 
and  yet  they  sat  waiting  or  stood  debating;  and  they  did  not 
adjourn  that  night  until  ten  o'clock.  They  assembled  again  at  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  Then  the  unwelcome  news  had  arrived, 
and  hundreds  of  people,  who  were  friends  of  the  republicans,  were 
preparing  to  leave  Philadelphia,  and  flee  to  the  mountains  in  the 
interior,  for  the  loss  of  the  city  appeared  inevitable.  So,  also, 
thought  the  Congress,  and  they  resolved  to  adjourn  to  Lancaster, 
and  remove  all  the  public  papers  thither.f 

The  presence  of  danger  appeared  to  give  the  Congress  increased 
energy,  and  they  resolved  to  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in  sup- 
port of  the  army.  They  directed  Putnam  to  send  down  from  the 
Hudson  fifteen  hundred  continental  troops;  and  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  called  to  the  field. 
They  also  enlarged  the  power  of  Washington,  by  partially  rein- 
vesting him  with  the  dictatorial  discretion  which  they  had  given 
him  the  previous  year,  when  the  federal  city  was  menaced  with 


*  General  Sullivan  unhesitatingly  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry.  His  conduct  in  the  action  was 
highly  commended  by  several  officers  of  the  highest  character;  and  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  him, 
speaking  of  the  erroneous  intelligence  that  he  had  received  from  Major  Spicer,  said  :  "  The  major's 
rank,  reputation,  and  general  knowledge  of  the  country,  gave  him  a  full  claim  to  credit  and  atten- 
tion ....     But  it  was  not  your  fault  that  the  intelligence  was  eventually  found  to  be  erroneous." 

t  Journals  of  Congress,  September  14,  1777. 
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like  peril.  They  authorized  him  to  take  all  provisions  and  other 
articles  necessary  for  the  army  within  his  reach,  after  paying,  or 
giving  a  certificate  for  the  same ;  and,  also,  "  to  remove  and  secure, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  owners,  all  goods  and  effects  which  may  be 
serviceable  to  the  enemy.  This  clause  was  significant  and  im- 
portant, for  there  were  many  disaffected  persons  who  preferred  to 
have  their  property  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  that  it  might 
contribute  to  their  support.  The  area  for  the  exercise  of  these 
extraordinary  powers  committed  to  Washington,  was  limited  to 
seventy  miles  around  headquarters,  wherever  that  might  be ;  and 
the  commission  thus  to  act  was  "  to  continue  in  force  for  the  space 
of  sixty  days,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  Congress."*  Washington 
acknowledged  this  compliment  on  the  nineteenth,  saying :  "  I  am 
much  obliged  to  Congress  for  the  late  instance  of  their  confidence, 
expressed  in  their  resolutions  of  the  seventeenth,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  if  my  conduct  in  discharging  the  objects  they  had  in  view 
should  be  such  as  to  meet  their  approbation." 

Nor  was  the  Congress  unmindful  of  the  services  of  the  foreign 
officers  who  had  engaged  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine.  To 
Count  Pulaski,  whose  bravery  was  conspicuous  throughout  the 
battle  (in  which  he  acted  as  a  volunteer),  was  given  the  command 
of  a  corps  of  cavalry,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.f  Captain  Louis 
Fleury,  who  had  behaved  bravely  in  rallying  the  flying  troops,  and 
who  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  November.  But  General  Deborre  was  unfor- 
tunate. His  bravery  was  undoubted,  but  he  had  moved  without 
orders,  had  led  his  brigade  into  confusion,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  were  put  to  flight,  which  brought  disaster  upon  the  whole 
army.  The  Congress  ordered  an  inquiry  into  Deborre's  conduct, 
and  recalled  him  until  the  result  should  be  known.  Deborre  would 
not  wait,  but  indignantly  threw  up  his  commission  and  returned  to 
France.  He  had  already  committed  some  grave  faults,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  censure,  and  his  absence  from  the  army  was  not 
regretted  by  the  other  officers. 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  September  17,  1777.  t  September  15 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

WASHINGTON'S    MARCH    TOWARD    PHILADELPHIA HIS     PRAISE     AND     CENSURE     IN 

GENERAL   ORDERS HOWE'S  SUPINENESS THE   AMERICAN  ARMY   REFRESHED   AT 

GERMANTOWN WASHINGTON    RECROSSES  THE    SCHUYLKILL MEETING    OF  THE 

TWO    ARMIES BATTLE    PREVENTED  BY  A  STORM MARCH  AND  DESTITUTION  OF 

THE  AMERICANS ENTERPRISE  OF  HAMILTON  AND  LEE THE   CONGRESS  WARNED 

OF    DANGER,  FLEE    TO    LANCASTER WAYNE'S    EXPEDITION THE    "PAOLI    MAS- 
SACRE"  WAYNE'S    CONDUCT    VINDICATED MARCHES    AND    COUNTER-MARCHES 

OF    THE    ARMIES WASHINGTON    AT    POTTS'S     GROVE HOWE    ON    HIS    WAY    TO 

PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON    UNGENEROUSLY    CENSURED HIS    EXERCISE    OF 

EXTRAORDINARY  POWERS  —  HAMILTON  SENT  TO  EXECUTE  THEM BRITISH  ARMY 

AT  GERMANTOWN CORNWALLIS    ENTERS    PHILADELPHIA    WITH    GREAT  PARADE 

ERECTION  OF  BATTERIES  BY  THE  BRITISH ATTACK   UPON  THEM  BY  AN  AMER- 
ICAN   FLOTILLA WASHINGTON    CONSOLED    BY    CHEERING    INTELLIGENCE    FROM 

THE  NORTH. 

Leaving  Maxwell  and  his  light  troops  at  Chester,  to  collect  all 
straggling  soldiers  of  the  army,  Washington  led  his  army  toward 
Philadelphia  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.  He  crossed  the 
Schuylkill  by  the  upper  road,  just  at  evening,  and  encamped  near 
Germantown,  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia.  In  general  orders  the 
next  morning,  he  thanked  "  those  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  who, 
on  the  eleventh  instant,  bravely  fought  in  their  country's  cause," 
and  added:  "if  there  are  any  whose  conduct  reflects  dishonor  upon 
soldiership,  and  their  names  are  not  pointed  out  to  them,  he  must, 
for  the  present,  leave  them  to  reflect  how  much  they  have  injured 
their  country,  and  how  unfaithful  they  have  proved  to  their 
fellow-soldiers."  He  then  informed  them,  that  the  Congress,  in 
consideration  of  the  gallant  behavior  of  the  troops  on  that  occasion, 
and  from  a  full  conviction  that  on  all  future  occasions  they  would 
act  equally  brave,  had  "  ordered  thirty  hogsheads  of  rum  to  be 
distributed  among  them."     At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  com- 
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missary-general  of  issues  "to  deliver  to  each  officei  and  soldier  one 
gill  per  day  while  it  lasts." 

General  Howe,  as  usual,  failed  to  follow  up  with  spirit  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  broken  and  wearied 
republicans  in  their  retreat  toward  Chester,  his  troops  were  allowed 
to  sleep  upon  the  field  of  battle  that  night;  and  for  two  days  he 
lingered  in  that  vicinity,  burying  his  dead,*  and  sending  out  detach- 
ments upon  services  of  no  moment  compared  with  the  capture  or 
dispersion  of  Washington's  army.  The  American  chief  profited 
well  by  this  delay.  Indeed,  he  had  learned  to  believe  in  Howe's 
dilatoriness;  and  with  full  confidence  that  he  would  take  a  good 
rest  after  such  fatigue  as  he  had  endured  at  Brandywine,  Wash- 
ington gave  orders  for  his  own  soldiers,  likewise,  to  take  rest  for  a 
da}',  at  Germantown.  He  went  through  every  part  of  the  camp 
while  they  were  at  ease,  conversing  with  officers  and  privates;  and, 
finding  them  all  in  good  spirits,  notwithstanding  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  many,  and  disposed  to  consider  the  misfortunes  of  the 
eleventh  only  as  a  check  rather  than  a  defeat,  he  resolved  to  recross 
the  Schuylkill,  and  meet  and  confront  the  enemy.  That  night  all 
the  continental  troops  were  supplied  with  forty  rounds  of  cartridges 
each;  and  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  militia  were  placed  in  Philadel- 
phia to  guard  the  city  from  the  British  without  and  the  tories 
within.  Others,  under  General  Armstrong,  were  set  as  guards  at 
the  various  passes  of  the  Schuylkill,  with  orders  to  cast  up  breastr 
works;  and  a  floating  bridge  on  the  lower  road  wras  ordered  to  be 
unmoored,  and  all  the  boats  to  be  taken  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  parole  that  night  was  "  Vigilance,"  and  the  countersign 
«  Safety." 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  Washington,  with  his  army,  left 
the  Schuylkill  and  advanced  along  the  Lancaster  road,  with  the 
design  of   turning  the  left  flank  of   the  British.      Vigilant  tories 

*  On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  Sir  William  Howe  wrote  to  Washington,  and  informed  him, 
that  as  lie  could  not  attend  to  the  wounded  Americans  in  his  hands,  any  surgeons  that  the  repub- 
lican leader  might  send  to  their  assistance,  should  be  permitted  to  attend  them  ;  and  that  the 
wounded  and  captives  should  he  considered  as  prisoners-of-war.  Washington  immediately  acknowl- 
edged this  humane  attention  to  the  wounded,  and  sent  Doctors  Rush,  Lieper,  Latimer,  and  Willet, 
with  their  attendants,  to  wait  upon  them. 
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informed  Howe  of  this  movement,  and  he  immediately  made  a 
similar  disposition  of  his  troops  to  outflank  Washington.  In  the 
afternoon  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  were 
preparing  for  a  general  engagement,  a  little  north  of  the  Goshen 
meeting-honse,  when  a  violent  storm  of  rain  came  on  suddenly  and 
lasted  twenty-fonr  hours.  It  wet  the  powder  and  injured  the  arms 
of  both  parties  so  seriously,  that  a  battle  just  begun  by  the  ad- 
vanced detachments  was  prevented.  The  British  were  so  superior 
in  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  and  were  so  much  better  furnished  with 
that  weapon  than  the  Americans,  that  Washington  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retreat,  rather  than  engage  in  an  unequal  conflict. 
For  nearly  a  day  and  a  night  the  patriots  marched  in  a  cold  and 
heavy  rain,  over  rough  and  miry  roads,  full  one  thousand  of  them 
destitute  of  shoes,  a  great  number  without  blankets,  and  all  with- 
out tents  to  shelter  them.  Thev  made  a  brief  halt  at  Yellow 
Springs,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Warwick,  on  French  creek,  where 
Washington  adopted  measures  for  making  his  army  more  comfort- 
able. From  that  point  he  sent  out  scouting  parties  and  detach- 
ments to  observe  and  annoy  the  enemy. 

Howe  was  detained  two  days  by  the  rain,  and  then  moved  toward 
Philadelphia,  in  the  direction  of  Swede's  ford,  on  the  Schuylkill.  A 
quantity  of  flour  lay  in  his  path,  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  with  a 
part}7  of  horse  under  Captain  Henry  Lee  —  the  gallant  "Legion 
Harry"  of  the  south — went  forward  on  the  eighteenth  to  destroy 
it.  They  took  some  precautions  for  escape ;  and  well  they  did,  for 
they  were  soon  attacked  and  pursued  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
enemy  that  had  been  ordered  to  secure  this  flour.  The  fleet  horses 
of  Hamilton  and  Lee  saved  the  riders  from  captivity  or  death. 

On  his  return  Hamilton  immediately  wrote  to  the  president  of 
Congress,  advising  that  body  to  leave  Philadelphia  instantly,  as  Howe 
was  in  full  march  for  that  city.  Anxious  for  their  safety,  and  fear- 
ing; his  first  letter  might  not  reach  its  destination,  he  wrote  another 
letter  in  the  evening,  to  the  same  effect*     Earty  the  next  morning 

*  "In  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  his  wife  on  the  third  of  October, 
"  the  Congress  were  alarmed  in  their  beds  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  General  Washing- 

81 
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the  members  were  all  on  the  wing  for  Lancaster;  but  they  did  not 
open  the  session  there  until  the  twenty-seventh.  On  that  day  they 
adjourned  to  York,  a  town  farther  removed  from  the  theatre  of 
present  hostilities. 

From  Warwick  Washington  sent  General  Wayne,  with  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  to  gain  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  form  a  junction  with  Smallwood  and  the  Maryland 
militia,  cut  off  the  baggage  and  hospital  train  of  the  British,  and 
annoy  them  in  every  possible  way. 

Wayne,  ever  ready  for  daring  adventures,  started  in  the  night, 
and  encamped  in  a  wood  near  the  Paoli  tavern,  about  three  miles 
from  the  British  left  wing,  at  Tredyffrin,  where  he  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  Smallwood  and  Gist.  All  the  next  day  he  hovered  around 
the  hostile  camp,  but  the  compact  soldiery,  lying  quiet  on  account 
of  the  storm,  appeared  altogether  too  formidable  for  him  to  attack 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  He  earnestly  desired  a  reinforcement 
sufficient  to  fall  upon  them ;  and  he  sent  repeated  messages  to 
Washington,  urging  him  to  come,  with  the  main  army  for  the  pur- 
pose. "There  never  was  and  never  will  be,"  he  said,  "a  better 
opportunity  of  giving  the  enemy  a  fatal  blow  than  at  the  present. 
For  God's  sake,  push  on  as  fast  as  possible....  If  they  attempt  to 
move,  I  shall  attack  them  at  all  events." 

But  Washington  was  too  cautious  to  make  a  movement  of  that 
kind,  under  the  circumstances.  Wayne  fancied  that  Howe  knew 
nothing  of  his  situation.  "  I  have  taken  every  precaution,"  he  said, 
"to  prevent  any  intelligence  getting  to  him;"  but  lurking  tories 
had  done  what  British  sentinels  had  failed  to  do.  By  these  Sir 
William  was  accurately  informed  of  Wayne's  situation  and  force, 
and  at  the  moment  when  that  officer  was  speaking  so  confidently 
of  his  concealment,  Howe  was  arranging  a  plan  for  his  discomfiture 
General  Grey  was  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  surprising 
Wayne.  Late  in  the  evening  the  latter  was  informed  of  the  medi- 
tated attack,  and,  though  doubting  its  truth,  he  neglected  no  pre- 

ton's  family,  that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  ford  over  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  boats,  so  that 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  be  in  Philadelphia  before  morning." 
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caution.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  The  republicans  slept 
upon  their  arms,  with  their  ammunition  under  their  coats.  Sud- 
denly, toward  midnight,  the  pickets  were  driven  in  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Wayne  instantly  formed  his  men  for  battle,  but  they 
knew  not,  for  a  moment,  from  what  point  of  the  dense  gloom  to 
expect  the  attack.  Unfortunately,  Colonel  Humpton,  Wayne's 
second  in  command,  formed  his  men  in  front  of  the  camp  fires, 
which  revealed  them  to  the  foe.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  were  killed,  by  bayonet  and  sabre,  while  some  heavy  volleys 
of  musketry  were  poured  in  the  direction  of  the  assailants,  but 
with  little  effect.  Wavne  retreated  a  short  distance,  rallied  his 
troops,  and  prepared  for  another  defence ;  but  the  British,  satisfied 
with  their  bloody  work,  retired  with  a  very  slight  loss,  carrying 
with  them  betwen  seventy  and  eighty  prisoners;  and  a  great 
number  of  small  arms,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  wagons 
loaded  with  baggage  and  stores,  as  spoils  of  victory.  Smallwood, 
who  was  within  a  mile  of  Wayne,  would  have  come  to  his  aid,  but 
his  raw  militia,  panic-stricken,  fled  in  dismay. 

This  affair  deeply  mortified  Wayne.  Being  censured  by  many, 
he  demanded  a  court-martial.  One  was  held,  in  November,  at 
Whitemarsh,  when  his  conduct  was  proved  to  have  been,  on  that 
occasion,  everything  that  "  could  be  expected  from  an  active,  brave, 
and  vigilant  officer,"  and  such  was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
court. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  had  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  at  Parker's 
ford,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  main  body  of  his  army  in 
front  of  Howe,  and  disputing  his  passage  at  Swede's  ford.  But 
Howe  did  not  attempt  to  cross.  On  the  twenty-first  he  wheeled 
and  made  a  rapid  march  up  the  Schuylkill,  toward  Reading,  where 
the  Americans  had  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  His  object  appeared 
to  be  either  the  capture  of  those  stores,  or  an  endeavor  to  gain  the 
right  of  the  American  army.  Washington  also  wheeled,  and  kept 
pace  with  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  Potts's 
Grove,  twenty  miles  above  the  present  village  of  Norristown,  when 
Howe  again  changed  front,     His  movement  appears  to  have  been 
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made  solely  to  deceive  Washington,  and    he  marched    as  rapidly 
down  the  river. 

The  inhabitants  in  that  section  were  disaffected  toward  the 
republican  cause,  to  a  man.  and  Washington  could  get  no  reliable 
intelligence  of  his  enemy's  march.  Information  soon  came,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Flatlands,  and  was  in 
full  march  for  Philadelphia.  It  was  then  too  late  for  Washington 
to  follow  with  any  hope  of  overtaking  Howe,  and  he  resolved  to 
remain  for  some  days  at  Potts's  Grove  to  give  his  troops  rest;  and 
strengthen  them  by  reinforcements. 

These  movements  and  counter  movements  of  Washington  since 
he  recrossecl  the  Schuylkill  to  oppose  the  enemy,  were  made  the 
subject  of  ungenerous  criticism  by  men  from  whom  something 
better  might  have  been  expected.  Even  John  Adams  indulged  in 
censoriousness,  but  his  friend  Gates  had  a  share  of  it.  "  It  was  a 
false  alarm,"  he  said,  "which  occasioned  our  flight  from  Philadelphia, 
Not  a  soldier  of  Howe's  has  crossed  the  Schuylkill.  Washington 
has  again  crossed  it,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  injudicious  manceu 
vre."  Then,  speaking  of  the  advance  of  Burgoync,  he  said:  "I 
fear  he  will  deceive  Gate.s,  who  seems  to  be  acting  the  same  timor- 
ous, defensive  part  which  has  involved  us  in  so  many  disasters. 
0  Heavens !  grant  us  one  great  soul !  One  leading  mind  would 
extricate  the  best  cause  from  that  ruin  which  seems  to  await  it. 
We  have  as  good  a  cause  as  ever  was  fought  for ;  we  have  great 
resources ;  the  people  are  well  tempered ;  one  active,  masterly 
capacity  would  bring  order  out  of  this  confusion,  and  save  this 
country."  How  little  did  even  Mr.  Adams  understand  the  great 
and  inspired  mind  then  directing  the  armies  of  the  young  republic 
with  the  most  consummate  wisdom!* 

Washington  was  now  compelled  to  exercise  the  extraordinary 
powers  which   Congress  had    recently  given  him,  in  a  way  repug- 

*  A  little  later,  after  the  capture  of  Burgoync,  Mr.  Adam?,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  said  :  "  Con- 
gress will  appoint  a  thanksgiving;  and  one  cause  of  it  ought  to  he,  that  the  glory  of  turning  the 
tide  of  arms  is  not  immediately  due  to  the  commander-in-chief,  nor  to  southern  troops.  If  it  had 
been,  idolatry  and  adulation  would  have  been  unbounded;  so  excessive  as  to  endanger  our  liberties, 
for  what  I  know.  Now,  wo  can  allow  a  certain  citizen  to  he  wise,  virtuous,  and  good,  without 
thinking  him  a  deity  or  a  savior." 
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nant  to  his  feelings.  The  necessities  of  the  army  made  it  an 
imperative  duty  to  send  an  officer  to  Philadelphia,  with  authority 
to  take  from  the  inhabitants,  blankets,  clothing,  and  other  supplies 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  This  delicate  business  was 
intrusted  to  his  youthful  aid,  Colonel  Hamilton;  and  on  the  twenty 
second  of  September,  he  instructed  him  to  go  thither ;  "  painful," 
he  said,  "  as  it  is  to  him  to  order,  and  as  it  would  be  to  him  [Ham- 
ilton] to  execute  the  measure,"  and  perform  the  duty  "with  as 
much  delicacy  and  discretion  as  the  nature  of  the  business  de- 
manded." He  was  also  instructed  to  remove  a  great  number  of 
horses,  "  both  of  public  and  private  property,"  that  would  be  of 
service  to  the  enemy,  should  they  take  possession  of  the  city. 
While  Washington  was  desirous  of  being  just  and  generous,  and 
wished  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible,  he  resolved  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  paramount  consideration  —  the  good  of  the  army  — 
and  sent  a  note  to  Hamilton,  by  a  messenger,  soon  after  he  left 
camp,  saying :  "  Your  own  prudence  will  point  the  least  exception- 
able means  to  be  pursued ;  but,  remember,  delicacy  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  application  must  give  place  to 
our  necessities.  We  must,  if  possible,  accommodate  the  soldiers 
with  such  articles  as  they  stand  in  need  of,  or  we  shall  have  just 
reason  to  apprehend  the  most  injurious  and  alarming  consequences 
from  the  approaching  season." 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  Hamilton  addressed  a  letter,  in 
the  name  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  the  ladies  of  that  city, 
enforcing  upon  them  the  claims  of  their  country.  But  all  his 
efforts,  persuasive  and  compulsory,  could  not  obtain  a  supply  in 
any  degree  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  army.* 

General  Howe  reached  Germantown  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and 
encamped  the  main  body  of  his  army  at  that  village  and  along  the 
road  toward  Philadelphia ;  while  Cornwallis,  with  some  of  the  finest 
troops  in  the  service,  and  with  a  brilliant  staff  and  escort,  entered 
the  city  with  great  pomp  and  parade.  The  spectacle  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  presented  by  the  American  troops  a  few  weeks 

*  Hamilton's  History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  i.,  284. 
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earlier ;  and  the  joy  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  knew  no  bounds. 
Even  the  Quakers  forgot  their  formal  indifference  to  "worldly" 
men  and  measures,  and  offered  the  British  general  their  congratu- 
lations. These  were  sincere,  for  they  were  the  most  loyal  of  all 
the  tories  in  opposition  to  the  republican  cause.* 

The  British  took  possession  of  all  the  fortifications  in  and  around 
Philadelphia,  which  had  been  constructed  with  great  care  and 
expense,  under  the  direction  of  the  skilful  French  engineer,  Du 
Portail ;  and  to  this  they  added  three  batteries  near  the  river,  to 
protect  the  city  against  such  Americans  vessels  as  might  approach 
it.  Before  these  were  finished  (September  26th)  Commodore 
Hazelwood,  who  had  been  active  in  constructing  fire-ships  on  the 
Hudson  the  year  before,  ordered  two  frigates  (the  Delaware  and 
Montgomery),  of  twenty-four  guns  each,  the  sloop  Fly,  and  several 
galleys  and  gondolas,  to  move  up  in  front  of  the  town  and  com- 
mence a  cannonade.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  these 
opened  a  spirited  fire,  when  the  Delaware  grounded  and  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  There  were  strong  suspicions  at  the  time, 
that  the  crew  mutinied  and  thus  caused  her  loss;  but  these  were 
never  confirmed.  The  British  commander  made  no  mention  of 
such  circumstance,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Delaware  was 
disabled  in  her  rudder  by  a  shot,  and  driven  ashore.  Another 
smaller  vessel  was  driven  on  shore,  and  was  lost.  The  rest  of  the 
little  flotilla  escaped. 

Washington  was  by  no  means  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  a  letter  to  President  Hancock,  written  on  the  twenty- 
third,  he  said,  in  view  of  the  capture  of  the  federal  city  by  General 
Howe:  "I  am  not  yet  without  hope,  that  the  acquisition  of  Phila- 
delphia may,  instead  of  his  good  fortune,  prove  his  ruin."  These 
words  were  prophetic.     The  capture  and  retention  of  that  city  was 

*  Thomas  M'Kean,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  written  from  Newcastle,  Delaware,  on  the  eighth 
of  October,  said  :  "  1  received  an  account  of  your  success  on  Saturday  la.st,  from  some  Quakers 
returning  to  Nottingham,  in  Chester  county,  and  to  Elkridge,  in  Baltimore  county,  from  their  yearly 
meeting  at  Philadelphia,  which  you  broke  up  on  Saturday  night,  by  the  actions  of  the  day.  These 
men  would  not  relate  a  single  word  of  anything  that  happened  at  Philadelphia  during  the  eight  days 
they  were  there;  saying  they  did  not  go  there  to  carry  or  to  bring  news,  and  seemed  unwilling  to 
even  stop  so  long  as  to  make  this  speech." 
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truly  disastrous  to  the  British  cause,  as  we  shall  hereafter  perceive ; 
and  Doctor  Franklin  was  justified  in  saying:  "  Howe  has  not  taken 
Philadelphia  —  Philadelphia  has  taken  Howe."  And,  full  of  hope, 
Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Trumbull,  saving; :  "  This  is  an 
event  which  we  have  reason  to  wish  had  not  happened,  and  which 
will  be  attended  with  several  ill  consequences ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  so  detrimental  as  many  apprehend,  and  that  a  little  time 
and  perseverance  will  give  us  some  favorable  opportunity  of  recov- 
ering our  loss,  and  of  putting  our  affairs  in  a  more  flourishing  con- 
dition." He  had  then  just  received  intelligence  of  the  checking 
of  Burgoyne  at  Stillwater,  which  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  "The 
prosperous  situation  of  our  northern  affairs  is  a  very  pleasing  and 
important  circumstance,"  he  said  to  Trumbull ;  and  he  felt  an 
assurance  that  success  would  crown  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  there. 
He  expressed  that  belief  to  his  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  in  general 
orders  on  the  twenty-eighth,  he  congratulated  the  army  on  "  the 
success  of  the  American  arms  at  the  northward,"  and  ordered  a  gill 
of  rum  to  be  served  to  all  the  troops  that  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock, 
and  a  discharge  of  thirteen  field-pieces  of  artillery  at  the  park* 

To  the  president  of  Congress  he  wrote,  the  following  clay :  "  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  our  arms  to  the  northward, 
and  if  some  accident  does  not  put  them  out  of  their  present  train, 
I  think  we  may  count  upon  the  total  ruin  of  Burgoyne." 

Let  us  leave  the  consideration  of  the  two  contending  armies  in 
Pennsylvania  for  a  moment,  while  we  glance  at  the  events  in  the 
North  thus  hinted  at  by  the  commander-in-chief. 

*  Manuscript  Journal  of  Colonel  John  Siegfried,  of  the  second  Pennsylvania  brigade,  under 
General  James  Irvine. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 


BCHUYLER  SUPERSEDED  BY  GATES NOBLE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  FORMER  AND  MEAN- 
NESS OF  THE  LATTER OPINION  OF  GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS BURGOYNE'S  DIS- 
TRESS  DESERTION  OF    CANADIANS  AND  INDIANS STRENGTH   OF  GATES'S  ARMY 

HE   ADVANCES  UP  THE    HUDSON CAMP  AT    BEMIS'S    HEIGHTS APPROACH   OF 

BURGOYNE PREPARATIONS  FOR  BATTLE ARNOLD  OPENS  THE  CONTEST  —  BAT- 
TLE    OF    STILLWATER     OR    BEMIS'S    HEIGHTS BRAVERY    OF    ARNOLD     AND     HIS 

DIVISION NEITHER     PARTY    VICTORIOUS ARNOLD    ANXIOUS     TO     RENEW     THE 

BATTLE GATES  REFUSES THE  HOSTILE  CAMPS    STRENGTHENED GOOD  NEWS 

FROM    THE     NORTH  —  BURGOYNE     HEARS     FROM     CLINTON QUARREL     BETWEEN 

GATES  AND  ARNOLD THE   LATTER  DEPRIVED  OF  COMMAND ANOTHER  BATTLE 

DEATH    AND   FUNERAL   OF  GENERAL    FRASER SITUATION  OF  BURGOYNE HIS 

RETREAT  —  LADY    ACKLAND     AND    BARONESS     REIDESEL SURRENDER    OF     BUR- 
GOYNE  NOBLE  CONDUCT  OF  GENERAL  SCHUYLER. 


General  Gates,  commissioned  to  supersede  General  Schuyler  iu 
command  in  the  northern  department,  arrived  at  headquarters,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Bennington.  He  found  every  prepara- 
tion to  meet  the  foe  that  his  heart  could  wish.  Governor  Clinton 
was  daily  expected  from  below,  Arnold  from  the  west,  and  Lincoln 
from  the  east,  with  ample  supplies  of  troops  and  some  artillery ; 
and  the  whole  army  were  in  excellent  spirits.  Notwithstanding 
Schuyler  felt  keenly  the  injustice  involved  in  his  supersedure,  he 
received  Gates  with  the  most  noble  courtesy.  He  gave  him  all 
necessary  information  concerning  affairs  in  the  department,  laid 
before  him  the  plans  which  he  had  adopted  for  the  future,  and  said  : 
"I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  as  far  as  the  means  were  in 
my  power,  to  injure  the  enemy,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
soldiers  of  our  army,  and,  I  Hatter  myself,  with  some  success;  but 
the  palm  of  victory  is  denied  me,  and  it  is  left  to  you,  general,  to 
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reap  the  fruit  of  my  labors.  I  will  not  fail,  however,  to  second 
your  views ;  and  ray  devotion  to  my  country  will  cause  me  with 
alacrity  to  obey  all  your  orders."  He  determined  to  remain  at  the 
post  of  clanger,  though  deprived  of  command,  and  so  he  informed 
Gates.  His  patriotism  overruled  his  indignant  feelings,  yet  he  did 
not  forget  the  injury  he  had  received.  In  a  letter  to  Congress,  he 
said:  "I  am  sensible  of  the  indignity  of  being  ordered  from  the 
command  of  the  army  at  the  time  when  an  engagement  must  soon 
take  place."  And  to  Washington  he  wrote :  "  I  shall  go  on  in 
doing  my  duty,  and  in  endeavoring  to  deserve  your  esteem." 

General  Gates  was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  such  magna- 
nimity, and  instead  of  meeting  General  Schuyler  with  the  cordial 
reciprocity  which  his  conduct  demanded,  he  indulged  his  feelings  of 
petty  jealousy  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  consult  him  in  anything,  to 
even  mention  his  name  in  letters  to  the  Congress  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  or  to  invite  him  to  be  present  at  his  first  council- 
of-war,  though  he  called  General  Tenbroeck,  of  the  militia,  up 
from  Albany  to  attend  it*  This  drew  from  Gouverneur  Morris, 
who  knew  Gates  well,  the  following  remarks :  "  The  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  northern  department  may,  if  he  pleases,  neglect  to 
ask,  or  disdain  to  receive  advice,  but  those  who  know  him  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  convinced  that  he  wants  it.  Fortune  may  make  him 
a  great  man,  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  who  will  fix  their 
estimation  at  their  own  price,  let  the  intrinsic  value  be  what  it  will, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  bestow  those  talents,  which 
are  necessary  to  render  a  person  superior  to  her  malice."*j* 

When  Gates  took  the  command  of  the  northern  army,  Burgoyne 
was  at  Fort  Edward,  almost  paralyzed  with  alarm  and  perplexity 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Bennington,  and  the 
scarcity  of  his  provisions  and  stores,  for  the  supplies  cf  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  totally  inadequate  to  his  wants.  He  had 
but  partially  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that  defeat  at  the  east- 
ward, when  a  courier  came  from  the  west,  with  information  of  the 


*  General  Schuyler  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  Sept.  7,  1777. 
t  Sparks's  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  i.,  144. 
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defeat  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Schuyler,  the  desertion  of  the  Tndinn 
allies,  and  the  defection  of  the  loyalists  in  the  Mohawk  valley. 
The  intelligence  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  Burgoyne's  camp,  and 
away  went  his  Indians  and  timid  Canadians  by  the  hundred.  What 
shall  be  done?  To  proceed  seemed  madness;  to  retreat  would  in- 
cur the  loss  of  everything  he  held  most  dear.  He.  therefore, 
resolved  to  wait  until  supplies  should  reach  him  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  advice  from  Generals  Howe  or  Clinton,  at  New  York, 
whose  co-operation  had  been  promised. 

Gates's  army  was  now  about  ten  thousand  strong,  and  daily  aug- 
menting. Morgan  had  joined  him  with  his  rifle  corps,  and  heavy 
artillery  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Washington.  Thus  strengthened, 
and  perceiving  Burgoyne's  hesitation  to  advance,  he  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  advanced  up  the  Hudson  to  Stillwater,  where  he  in- 
tended to  cast  up  fortifications.  But  he  consented  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Kosciuszko,  and  advanced  a  little  farther,  to  a  spot  known 
as  Bemis's  heights,  where  the  Hudson  valle}^  was  narrower,  and 
there  he  established  an  intrenched  camp.  This  was  completed  on 
the  fifteenth  of  September. 

Burgoyne,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  preparations  to  move 
forward.  There  was  a  dense  forest  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  as 
Gates  did  not  send  out  scouting  parties,  he  knew  but  little  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  until  he  had  advanced  almost  to  Sara- 
toga, and  had  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  by  which  to  cross  the 
Hudson.  Burgoyne  had  been  as  silent  as  possible.  His  evening 
guns  were  discontinued,  and  his  troops  were  paraded  without  beat 
of  drum. 

On  the  eleventh  of  September,  news  came  to  the  American  camp 
that  Burgoyne  was  in  motion  toward  the  Hudson;  on  the  thir- 
teenth  and  fourteenth,  that  he  had  crossed  a  bridge  which  he  had 
thrown  over  the  river  a  little  above  Fish  creek,  at  Saratoga  ;  and, 
on  the  fifteenth,  that  the  whole  British  force,  with  an  immense 
train  of  artillery  and  baggage  wagons,  were  moving  silently,  with- 
out sound  of  drum  or  trumpet,  down  the  Hudson  valley.  On  the 
morning    of   the    eighteenth,   this    formidable    invading    army    ap- 
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proached   within  two  miles  of  the  American  camp,  and  pitched 
their  tents. 

Gates  now  prepared  for  immediate  action,  and  counted  upon 
victory  as  certain.  The  main  body  of  the  American  army,  com- 
posing the  right  wing,  consisted  chiefly  of  Glovei's,  Nixon's,  and 
Patterson's  brigades.  These  occupied  the  hills  nearest  the  river, 
and  the  flats  below  them,  and  were  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gates.  The  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  brigade  of  General 
Poor,  consisting  of  three  New  Hampshire  regiments,  under  Colonels 
Cilley,  Scammel,  and  Hale ;  two  New  York  regiments,  under  Colo- 
nels Van  Cortland t  and  Henry  Livingston ;  Connecticut  militia, 
under  Latimer  and  Cook ;  and  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  and  infantry,  un- 
der Colonel  Dearborn.  This  division  was  commanded  by  General 
Arnold.  The  centre  occupied  the  elevated  plain,  and  was  com- 
posed of  Learned's  brigade,  the  Massachusetts  regiments  of  Bailey, 
Wessen,  and  Jackson,  and  James  Livingston's,  of  New  York. 

The  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  which  included  the  immense 
train  of  artillery,  rested  upon  the  flats  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  was  commanded  by  Generals  Phillips  and  Eeidesel. 
The  centre  and  right  wing,  composed  principally  of  Hessians,  ex- 
tended westward  over  the  hills,  and  was  commanded  by  Burgoyne 
in  person,  covered  by  General  Fraser  and  Colonel  Breyman  with 
grenadiers  and  light-infantry.  The  front  and  flanks  were  covered 
by  the  Indians,  Canadians,  and  loyalists  who  yet  remained  with 
Burgoyne. 

On  his  first  arrival  near  the  American  camp,  Burgoyne  had  sent 
out  large  parties  of  pioneers  and  workmen.  These  were  opposed 
at  every  step  by  parties  of  republicans,  until,  at  length,  whole 
regiments  of  the  British  army  were  sent  out  to  protect  them. 
With  these  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  skirmished 
bravely,  checked  their  progress,  and  retired  with  several  prisoners. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  Gates  was  informed 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  his  left  in  great  force.  It  was 
the  British  right  wing,  led  by  Burgoyne  in  person.  At  the  same 
time,  through  the  vistas  of  the  forest,  their  left  wing  and  artillery 
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were  seen  advancing  along  the  plain  near  the  river.  Every  move- 
ment was  reported  to  Gates,  yet  he  remained  in  his  marquee, 
issued  no  orders  for  attack,  and  evinced  no  other  disposition,  than 
to  receive  the  enemy  in  his  camp. 

Onward,  though  slowly,  the  hostile  army  advanced,  and  the 
American  officers  became  very  impatient.  Again  and  again  Ar- 
nold urged  Gates  to  send  a  detachment  to  check  them,  and  drive 
the  Indians  from  their  lurking  places  in  the  woods.  He  became 
almost  furious  with  impetuous  ardor,  and  at  length  he  succeeded 
in  partially  accomplishing  his  desire.  At  about  noon,  Morgan,  with 
his  rifle  corps,  and  Dearborn,  with  his  infantry,  were  ordered  out. 
They  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  and 
thoroughly  dispersed  them.  The  riflemen  were  so  eager  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  that  the}-,  also,  became  scattered,  and  were 
soon  driven  back  by  a  reinforcement  of  loyalists. 

Soon  after  this  the  action  became  quite  general,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  belligerents  were  engaged  in  it.  At  one  time  Arnold,  who,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  had  made  a  rapid  counter-march,  masked 
by  the  woods,  to  turn  the  left  of  General  Fraser  (who,  wTith  Bur- 
goyne,  was  pushing  on  rapidly  to  attack  the  front  and  left  of  the 
Americans),  came  suddenly  upon  the  British  line.  With  admirable 
boldness,  he  threw  himself  upon  them  with  great  impetuosity.  By 
voice  and  example  he  encouraged  his  troops,  and  twice  he  sent  his 
aid  to  Gates,  imploring  him  to  furnish  him  with  reinforcements,  but 
in  vain.  Finally,  overwhelming  numbers  and  superior  discipline 
compelled  him  to  fall  back,  but  only  to  renew  his  attacks  in  other 
quarters. 

Toward  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  resistance  of  the 
Americans  was  so  vigorous  and  obstinate,  that  the  British  began  to 
give  way  and  fall  into  confusion,  when  General  Phillips,  hearing 
the  tumult  of  conflict  on  the  right,  came  up  from  below,  through 
the  thick  woods,  with  fresh  troops  and  a  part  of  his  artillery,  and 
appeared  upon  the  battle-field  just  as  victory  seemed  to  be  within 
the  grasp  of  the  Americans.  At  the  same  time,  Reidesel  advanced 
with  his  heavy  dragoons.     Inch  by  inch  the  republicans  had  dis- 
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putecl  the  ground,  but  now  the  crushing  force  of  superior  numbers 
pressed  them  back  to  their  lines. 

The  contest  suddenly  ceased  ;  but  it  was  only  a  lull  which  pre- 
cedes the  more  furious  burst  of  the  tempest.  The  two  armies  were 
beyond  musket-shot  of  each  other,  and  separated  by  a  thick  wood 
and  narrow  clearing.  Each  was  upon  a  gentle  hill,  one  slooping 
toward  the  north,  the  other  toward  the  south.  Sheltered  by  the 
deep  wood,  the  Americans  stood  in  perfect  silence,  and  distinctly 
heard  the  voices  of  the  British  officers  upon  the  opposite  hill,  as 
they  gave  their  orders  along  the  lines.  Suddenly  the  enemy 
opened  a  terrible  fire  from  a  powerful  battery,  but  without  effect. 
They  then  rushed  forward  to  attack  the  Americans  with  the  bayo- 
net. All  this  time  the  republicans  kept  close  within  their  lines, 
and  did  not  fire  a  shot  until  the  enemy  pressed  onward  to  the 
charge.  Then  they  sprang  upon  their  assailants  with  a  force  that 
drove  them  far  back  across  the  clearing.  Like  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tide,  the  contending  armies  alternately  advanced 
and  retreated ;  and  for  more  than  three  hours,  the  horrid  strife 
went  on,  and  the  result  was  still  doubtful.  At  length  the  shades 
of  night  fell  upon  the  scene,  and  the  conflict  measurably  ceased ; 
yet  amid  the  gloom  of  the  evening  there  were  furious  contentions. 

The  British  remained  upon  the  battle-field  that  night,  and  rested 
upon  their  arms,  while  the  Americans  retired  within  their  lines. 
Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  palm  rested  with  neither. 
The  British  had  not  advanced,  as  they  intended  to,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  driven  them  back.  Yet  the  advantage  was  certainly 
with  the  latter.  The  Americans  lost  during  the  day,  sixty-four 
killed,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  wounded,  and  thirty-eight  mis- 
sing; in  all,  three  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  British  lost  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  "rather  more  than  less  than  five 
hundred." 

Arnold  was  anxious  to  renew  the  battle  the  next  morningr  and 
follow  up  the  advantage  already  gained.  But  Gates  would  not 
permit  it.  This  made  Arnold  furious.  He  was  already  very  indig- 
nant because  of  Gates's  refusal  the  day  before  to  send  him  rein- 
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forcements,  with  which,  as  he  alleged,  he  might  have  broken  the' 
enemy's  line  and  secured  a  victory.  Gates  afterward  gave  as  a 
reason  for  declining  to  renew  the  battle,  that  there  was  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  powder  and  ball  in  the  camp,  which  was  known  only  to 
himself,  and  which  he  kept  a  secret  until  a  supply  could  be  received 
from  Albany. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  British  withdrew  sullenly 
from  the  field  to  the  heights  on  which  they  wTere  encamped  before 
the  action,  and  commenced  strengthening  their  position.  There 
Burgoj'ne  determined  to  remain,  until  he  could  communicate  with 
Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  hope  of  effecting,  by  their 
co-operation,  what  his  own  unaided  troops  could  not  accomplish. 
Indeed,  each  party  wrought  diligently  in  strengthening  his  camp, 
and  each  soon  received  encouraging  intelligence.  Early  on  the 
twenty-first,  a  messenger  came  to  Gates,  by  a  circuitous  route  from 
the  North,  bringing  the  information  that  Colonel  Brown  had  sur- 
prised  a  British  post  on  Lake  George,  and  an  outpost  near  Ticon- 
deroga ;  carried  the  French  lines;  taken  possession  of  Mounts 
Hope  and  Defiance ;  unsuccessfully  beseiged  Fort  Independence ; 
and  that,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  George,  he  had  captured  an  armed 
schooner  and  a  squadron  of  gun-boats,  and  with  them  had  embarked 
on  that  lake,  to  attack  the  defenders  of  some  baggage  and  heavy 
artillery,  on  Diamond  island  belonging  to  the  British. 

This  news  drew  forth  a,  feu  dejoie  in  the  American  camp.  It  had 
hardly  ceased  before  Burgoyne  was  cheered  by  a  message  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dated  the  twelfth,  informing  him,  that  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  he  should  attack  the  forts  in  the  Hudson  High- 
lands. This  gave  the  desponding  general  hope,  but  it  proved  fal- 
lacious. 

Gates,  who  it  appears,  from  contemporary  testimony,  did  not 
leave  his  marquee  during  the  whole  action  of  the  nineteenth,  had 
his  jealous}7  greatly  excited,  by  finding  that  the  chief  credit  of 
checking  the  British  on  that  day  was  given,  by  the  army,  to  Gen- 
eral Arnold ;  and  he  vented  his  spite  against  that  gallant  officer,  by 
omitting  to  mention  his  name  in  his  despatch  to  Congress.     Major 
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Wilkinson,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  northern  army,  who  was 
then  fawning  at  the  feet  of  his  chief,  pandered  to  this  unworthy 
feeling  by  withdrawing  from  Arnold's  division  Morgan's  rifle  corps, 
and  Dearborn's  light-infantry,  which  had  performed  such  signal 
services  under  him  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  This  heightened 
Arnold's  indignation,  for  he  perceived  the  cause,  and  he  called 
upon  Gates  that  evening,  and  warmly  remonstrated.  Both  becamo 
excited,  and  a  violent  quarrel  ensued.  At  length  Gates,  in  his 
wrath,  told  Arnold  that  he  thought  him  of  little  consequence  in 
the  army,  and  that  as  soon  as  Lincoln  should  arrive  he  should  de- 
prive him  of  his  command,  and  give  it  to  that  officer. 

Arnold  went  to  his  quarters  burning  with  rage,  and  immediately 
demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and  suite  to  join  General  Washington. 
It  was  readily  granted,  but  in  his  cooler  moments  he  saw  how 
injurious  it  might  be  to  the  cause  to  leave  the  army  at  that  critical 
time,  when  another  battle  was  hourly  expected,  and  he  determined 
to  remain.  Gates  carried  his  threat  into  execution,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  Lincoln,  on  the  twenty-ninth  (who  came  in  advance  of 
his  troops,  two  thousand  strong),  he  placed  that  officer  over  the 
right  wing,  lately  commanded  by  Arnold. 

When  informed  of  this  indignity,  Arnold  became  perfectly  furi- 
ous ;  and  he  swore  that  no  man  should  interfere  with  his  rights. 
A  battle  was  now  daily  expected,  and  he  resolved  not  to  yield  at  a 
moment  so  critical.  A  majority  of  the  officers  were  in  sympathy 
with  him,  but,  through  fear  of  offending  Gates,  they  did  not  take 
sides  openly.  They  all  appreciated  Arnold's  services  on  the  nine- 
teenth, and  despised  Gates  for  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  a  brave 
officer,  to  whom  he  really  owed  the  glory  he  had  gained  by  check- 
ing the  foe ;  and  they  all  felt,  also,  that  if  Gates  had  followed 
Arnold's  advice,  greater  glory  to  the  American  arms,  would  have 
followed.  "Had  Gates  complied  with  Arnold's  repeated  desires," 
wrote  Colonel  Varick,  an  eye-witness,  "  he  would  have  obtained  a 
general  and  complete  victory  over  the  enemy.  But  it  is  evident  to 
me,  that  he  never  intended  to  fight  Burgoyne  till  Arnold  urged, 
begged,  and  entreated  him  to  do  it." 
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From  the  twentieth  of  September  until  the  seventh  of  October, 
the  two  armies  lay  in  lines  parallel  with  each  other,  exercising  the 
utmost  vigilance,  their  detachments  skirmishing  occasionally,  and 
each  expecting  the  other  to  fall  upon  them  in  full  power,  or  en- 
tangle them  by  strategem.  Gates's  force,  meanwhile,  had  been 
greatly  augmented.  Every  day  militia  swarmed  into  his  camp; 
and  soon  came  Lincoln's  eastern  troops,  two  thousand  in  number. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  had 
joined  the  republican  army  three  days  after  the  late  battle;  and 
loyalists  in  the  vicinity  became  perfectly  passive.  Meanwhile  the 
forces  of  Burgoyne  were  daily  diminishing,  and  his  power  was 
hourly  failing.  At  any  time  after  the  battle  of  the  nineteenth, 
Arnold,  with  Gates's  army,  could  have  captured  or  utterly  dispersed 
the  invaders;  but  the  vain  commanding  general,  too  proud  and 
unwise  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  others,  lay  in  comparative  supine- 
ness  until  the  forts  on  the  Hudson  Highlands  had  been  attacked 
and  captured  by  the  British,  and  a  sense  of  danger  from  below 
quickened  him  into  activity. 

Burgoyne  waited  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  hear  from  Clinton, 
who  had  promised  his  co-operation.  He  attempted,  in  vain,  to  send 
intelligence  to  New7  York.  American  pickets  were  so  thickly  planted 
in  every  direction,  and  were  so  vigilant  and  active  that  a  messen- 
ger could  not  pass  unnoticed.  His  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the 
nightly  attacks  of  American  detachments  wrere  rapidly  wearing 
out  the  strength  of  his  army.  "I  do  not  believe,"  said  Burgoyne, 
"either  officers  or  soldiers  ever  slept  in  that  interval  [from  the 
twentieth  of  September  until  the  seventh  of  October]  without  his 
clothes;  or  that  any  general  officer  or  commander  of  a  regiment 
passed  a  single  night  without  being  upon  his  legs  occasionally,  at 
different  hours,  and  constantly  an  hour  before  daylight." 

Arnold,  meanwhile,  as  restive  as  a  hound  in  the  leash,  was  trying 
to  goad  on  Gates  to  battle.  On  the  thirtieth,  after  being  informed 
of  the  taking  away  of  his  command,  he  had  written  indignantly  to 
his  general,  saying:  "Notwithstanding  I  have  reason  to  think  your 
treatment  proceeds  from  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  that  I  have  every- 
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thing  to  fear  from  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  conscious  of  my  own 
innocency  and  integrity,  I  am  determined  to  sacrifice  my  feelings 
and  present  peace  and  quiet  to  the  public  good,  and  continue  in 
the  army  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  my  country  needs  every 
support.  I  hope  you  will  not  impute  this  hint  to  a  wish  to  com- 
mand the  army,  or  to  outshine  you,  when  I  assure  you  it  proceeds 
from  my  zeal  for  the  cause  of  my  country,  in  which  I  expect  to 
ise  or  fall."  And  later  he  wrote :  "  I  think  it  my  duty  (which 
nothing  shall  deter  me  from  doing)  to  acquaint  you  that  the  army 
are  clamorous  for  action.  The  militia  (who  compose  a  great  part 
of  the  army)  are  already  threatening  to  go  home."  Then  express- 
ing his  opinion  that  the  army  would  decrease  by  sickness  or  deser- 
tion, and  that  an  improvement  of  the  advantages  gained  on  the 
nineteenth  of  September  might  have  "  ruined  the  enemy,"  he  said  : 
"  That  is  past ;  let  me  entreat  you  to  improve  the  present  time." 

Gates  paid  no  attention  to  this  letter,  nor  to  the  clamors  of  the 
army.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  increasing  feebleness  of  his 
enemy,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  escape,  so  he  resolved  to 
wait,  humanely  preferring  to  have  the  invaders  starved  into  a  capit- 
ulation than  forced  into  it  by  a  bloody  battle.  For  this  he  de- 
serves praise  and  not  censure. 

At  last  Burgoyne  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  to  fight  or  fly. 
The  latter  would  be  both  impracticable  and  inglorious ;  and  at  a 
council  of  officers  it  was  resolved  to  fight.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  of  October,  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of  fif- 
teen hundred  regular  troops,  with  heavy  artillery,  moved  toward 
the  American  left,  and  formed  a  line,  in  double  ranks  and  battle 
order,  supported  by  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and  Fraser,  with  their  respec- 
tive commands. 

The  guard  of  the  camp  upon  the  high  grounds  was  committed  to 
Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Specht,  and  that  of  the  redoubts  and 
plain,  near  the  river,  to  Brigadier-General  Gall.  This  movement 
was  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  protecting  a  foraging  party  sent  out 
to  get  supplies  for  the  immediate  and  pressing  demands  of  the 
camp,  and,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  American 
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army,  and  fall  upon  its  Hank  and  rear.  All  this  was  done  with 
caution,  behind  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  but  was  discovered  early 
in  the  afternoon.  The  American  drums  immediately  beat  to  arms, 
and  soon  pickets  and  advanced  guards  were  in  conflict. 

Morgan  and  his  riflemen,  with  a  body  of  light-infantry,  were 
ordered  out  "  to  begin  the  game,"  as  Gates  expressed  it.  They 
were  directed  to  make  a  circuit  through  the  woods  and  get  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  invaders,  while  General 
Poor,  with  his  brigade  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  troops, 
and  General  Learned's  brigade  should  press  forward  against  the 
enemy's  left — the  firing  of  the  latter  to  be  a  signal  for  Morgan  to 
fall  upon  the  foe. 

Burgoyne  now  moved  forward.  The  grenadiers,  under  Major 
Ackland,  accompanied  by  artillery,  under  Major  Williams,  formed 
his  left.  Next  to  them  were  the  Hessians,  under  Reidesel,  and 
British  troops,  under  Phillips.  These  formed  the  centre.  The 
right  was  composed  of  light-infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras ;  and  in 
advance  was  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  picked  men,  under 
General  Fraser,  prepared  to  flank  the  Americans  as  soon  as  the 
contest  should  begin  in  front, 

At  half  past  two  the  battle  was  fairly  begun.  With  truest  cour- 
age the  troops  of  Poor  and  Learned  marched  steadily  and  silently 
up  the  hill  on  which  Ackland  and  Williams  were  stationed,  until  a 
terrible  storm  of  lead  and  iron  burst  upon  them.  The  shots  were 
too  high,  however,  and  made  far  greater  havoc  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees  over  their  heads,  than  in  their  ranks.  With  the  utmost 
recklessness,  apparently,  they  rushed  forward,  with  a  shout,  deli \ 
ered  their  fire  in  rapid  volleys,  and,  unmindful  of  the  grapeshos 
from  the  enemy's  cannon,  they  fell  upon  Ackland's  grenadiers  with 
great  fury.  They  also  attacked  the  artillery,  rushing  fearlessly  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  struggling  hand  to  hand  for  victory 
among  the  carriages  of  the  heavy  field-pieces. 

Valor  of  the  highest  order  marked  the  troops  on  both  sides  in 
this  fierce  contest.  Five  times  one  of  the  cannon  was  taken  and 
retaken,  and  at  length  it  remained   in  the  hands  of  the  republicans. 
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In  an  instant  an  American  officer  (Colonel  Cilley),  who  had  been 
fighting  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  leaped  upon  the  cap- 
tured piece,  raised  his  sword  high  in  air,  turned  the  muzzle  of  the 
cannon  upon  the  enemy,  and  with  their  own  ammunition,  hurled 
heavy  shot,  in  quick  succession,  upon  their  broken  column.  The 
effect  was  electrical,  and  seemed  to  give  the  republicans  strength. 
The  regular  tacticians  of  the  British  army  were  confounded ;  and, 
though  greater  in  numbers  and  far  superior  in  discipline,  they  wen 
forced  to  fly,  and  leave  the  field  in  possession  of  the  Americans. 
Major  Ackland,  who  was  foremost  in  the  conflict,  was  seriously 
wounded  and  carried  from  the  field,  and  Major  Williams  was  made 
prisoner. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  attack  on  the  British  left,  Mor- 
gan, with  his  corps,  rushed  down  the  hill  that  skirted  the  flanking 
party  of  Fraser,  and  opened  upon  them  such  quick  and  destructive 
volleys  of  rifle-balls,  that  they  were  driven  back  to  their  lines. 
Then,  with  almost  arrowy  swiftness,  he  wheeled,  and  fell  so  furi- 
ously upon  the  British  right  flank,  that  their  ranks  were  thrown 
into  utter  confusion.  They  had  never  dreamed  of  such  an  attack, 
and  were  appalled  by  its  power;  and  before  they  could  recover 
from  their  confusion,  Major  Dearborn,  with  some  fresh  troops, 
attacked  them  in  front.  They  fled  in  great  alarm,  but  were  soon 
rallied  by  Earl  Balcarres,  and  again  led  into  action.  These  shocks 
on  the  right  and  left  shook  the  British  centre,  which  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Germans,  yet  it  stood  firm. 

Arnold,  deprived  of  all  command,  and  having  no  authority  even 
to  fight,  much  less  to  order,  had  watched  the  course  of  the  battle 
thus  far  with  eager  eye  and  excited  spirit.  He  could  no  longer 
brook  the  ignoble  restraints  that  a  jealous  commander  had  laid 
upon  him,  and  leaping  upon  his  horse,  he  started  off  on  full  gallop 
for  the  field  of  conflict.  Gates  sent  one  of  his  aids  to  order  him 
back,  but  the  horse  of  the  brave  Arnold  was  far  fleeter  than  that 
of  his  pursuer,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  received  by  Learned's 
brigade  with  hearty  huzzas.  They  were  delighted  to  see  their  old 
commander,  and  eagerly  followed  where  he  chose  to  lead.     With 
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the  recklessness  of  a  madman,  lie  led  them  against  the  British 
centre,  himself  rushing  furiously  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  or 
riding  backward  and  forward  between  the  contending  lines,  brand- 
ishing his  sword  above  his  head,  and  giving  his  orders  in  person. 

At  the  second  charge  of  this  impetuous  leader  the  Germans 
broke  and  fled  in  terror.  And  now  the  battle  became  general. 
Arnold  and  Morgan  were  the  ruling  spirits  that  directed  the  storm 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the  gallant  Fraser  was  the  soul 
of  the  British  troops  in  action.  His  skill  and  courage  were  every- 
where conspicuous;  and  the  quick  eye  and  keen  judgment  of 
Morgan  perceived  that  upon  him  hung  the  fate  of  the  conflict.  In 
an  instant  his  purpose  was  conceived.  Fraser  must  die.  He  was 
dressed  in  brilliant  uniform,  and  was  a  conspicuous  mark.  One  of 
Morgan's  riflemen  was  ordered  to  shoot  him.  With  fatal  precision 
he  sent  a  bullet  from  a  tree.  The  gallant  Fraser  fell,  and  was 
carried  to  the  camp  mortally  wounded.  He  had  been  warned  by 
his  aid-de-camp  that  he  was  a  target  for  the  riflemen,  and  was 
entreated  to  retire.  "  My  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  from  danger,"  he 
mi  id,  and  the  next  moment  he  fell. 

And  now  a  panic  pervaded  the  whole  British  line.  At  the  same 
time  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  New  York  troops,  under 
General  Tenbroeck,  appeared  upon  the  field.  Burgoyne  attempted, 
in  person,  to  rally  his  troops  and  sustain  their  sinking  courage,  but 
in  vain.  The  whole  line  gave  way  and  fled  precipitately  toward 
their  intrenchments,  covered  by  Phillips  and  Reidesel.  The  Ameri- 
cans pursued  them,  in  the  face  of  a  tempest  of  grapeshot  and  mus- 
ketrballs,  and  assailed  their  fortified  camp  without  the  aid  of  field- 
pieces  or  other  artillery.  The  conflict  was  terrible,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  flame,  and  smoke,  and  metal  hail,  Arnold  was  conspicu- 
ous, his  clear  voice,  like  a  trumpet,  sounding  above  the  din  of 
battle. 

Lord  Balcarras  bravely  defended  the  intrenchments.  Arnold,  at 
the  head  of  a  part  of  Patterson's  and  Glover's  brigades,  attempted 
to  carry  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  failed.  He  then 
dashed  forward  to  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  to  make  an  assault 
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upon  the  works  defended  by  the  German  reserve,  and  some  Cana- 
dians and  loyalists,  under  Breyman.  Having  found  and  forced  the 
sally-port,  he  rushed  within  the  enemy's  intrenchments.  His  pres- 
ence terrified  the  Germans,  and  they  fled  precipitately,  delivering  a 
volley  in  the  retreat.  By  this  fire  Arnold's  horse  was  killed,  and 
he  was  wounded  in  the  same  leg  which  had  been  maimed  in  the 
siege  of  Quebec.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Breyman  was  left  upon  the 
field  near  him,  mortally  wounded.  Twilight  was  then  approach- 
ing. Night  came  and  the  conflict  ended.  The  republicans  were 
victorious.  Both  parties  slept  upon  their  arms  that  night,  ex- 
pecting a  renewal  of  the  conflict  in  the  morning. 

Burgoyne's  army  was  too  much  shattered  to  engage  in  another 
battle  so  soon.  He  had  lost  about  seven  hundred  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners ;  while  the  republican  loss  was  only  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  Arnold  being  the  only  commissioned  officer 
who  received  a  wound.  Daring  the  night  the  British  commander 
shifted  his  position  to  heights  a  mile  farther  north,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  eighth,  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  camp 
that  the  enemy  had  abandoned. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  gallant  Gen- 
eral Fraser  expired ;  and,  pursuant  to  his  own  request,  he  was 
buried  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  within  a  redoubt  which  had  been 
constructed  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  small  conical  hills  that 
form  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape  in  that  region.  It  was  the 
twilight  hour  when  the  grenadiers  of  his  division,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession bore  him  slowly  up  the  gentle  slope,  while  the  Americans, 
ignorant  of  the  occasion  of  this  movement  of  troops,  as  seen  in  the 
dim  light,  opened  a  severe  cannonade  upon  them.  With  firm  voice 
the  chaplain  read  the  impressive  funeral-service  of  the  Anglican 
church,  and  not  one  of  that  sad  congregation  was  injured  by  the 
balls  of  their  foe.  "  The  growing  darkness,"  said  Burgoyne,  "  added 
to  the  scenery,  and  the  whole  marked  a  character  of  that  juncture, 
which  would  make  one  of  the  finest  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  a 
master  that  the  field  ever  exhibited." 

The  situation  of  Burgoyne  was  now  most  deplorable.     Nothing 
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was  left  for  him  but  a  surrender,  or  a  retreat  toward  dangers  almost 
as  appalling  as  those  which  surrounded  him.  A  flight  was  the  least 
of  two  great  evils;  and  immediately  after  the  funeral,  the  whole 
army  was  put  in  motion.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  retreat 
commenced ;  and,  to  blind  the  Americans,  the  enemy  left  their 
camp-fires  burning,  and  their  tents  standing.  The  hospital,  filled 
with  their  wounded,  was  also  abandoned ;  and  in  the  intense  dark- 
ness, the  cold  rain  falling  in  torrents,  the  roads  miry  and  broken, 
the  horses  half-starved  for  want  of  forage,  that  late  proud  and 
victorious  army  moved  northward,  sad  and  desponding,  fearful 
and  almost  heart-broken,  to  avoid  another  blow  from  republican 
arms. 

In  the  camp  of  the  unfortunate  Burgoyne  were  twTo  interesting 
ladies  of  rank  —  the  Baroness  Reidesel,  wrife  of  the  Brunswick 
general,  and  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  wrife  of  Major  Ackland,  who 
was  then  a  wounded  prisoner  within  the  American  lines.  These 
women,  who,  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  had  braved  every  peril 
of  the  sea,  the  wilderness,  and  the  camp,  in  following  their  hus- 
bands, were  now  called  upon  to  endure  the  horrors  that  follow  a 
battle,  and  the  terrible  privations  of  a  retreat  under  circumstances 
the  most  inauspicious. 

When  the  army  commenced  its  retreat,  Lady  Ackland  asked  and 
obtained  permission  from  General  Burgoyne  to  go  to  the  American 
camp  and  join  her  captive  husband.  With  the  chaplain  who  offi- 
ciated at  Fraser's  funeral,  her  waiting-maid,  and  a  wounded  valet 
of  her  husband,  she  set  out  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  Hudson,  on 
that  dark  and  stormy  night,  with  a  note  from  Burgoyne  to  Gates, 
commending  her  to  protection,  as  "  a  lady  of  the  first  distinction 
of  family,  rank,  and  personal  virtues."  They  were  received  by 
Major  Dearborn,  and  conveyed  to  his  quarters,  where  Lady  Harriet 
experienced  every  attention ;  and  better  than  all,  assurances  of 
her  husband's  safety.  In  the  morning  she  was  conducted  to  him 
at  the  quarters  of  General  Poor,  and  there  received  from  General 
Gates  the  most  tender  attention.  She  remained  with  her  hus- 
band   at   Bemis's  heights  until   he  was  removed    to  Albany,  and 
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soon  afterward  accompanied  him  to  New  York,  whence  they  re- 
turned to  England.* 

Burgoyne  found  it  necessary  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  all  night 
long,  and  all  the  next  day,  in  a  storm  of  rain  almost  unparalleled  for 
its  severity,  the  forlorn  army  made  its  way,  frequently  halting,  but 
fearing  to  encamp.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  ninth  before  they 
reached  Saratoga,  the  fine  estate  of  General  Schuyler  upon  the 
Fish  creek.  There,  utterly  exhausted,  the  wearied  troops  of  Bur- 
goyne sought  repose ;  and  the  next  day,  after  wantonly  setting  the 
buildings  of  General  Schuyler  and  others  on  fire,  they  crossed  the 
creek,  and  took  post  within  some  intrenchments  on  the  heights 
where  Schuylerville  now  stands.  Burgoyne,  who  estimated  the 
value  of  Schuyler's  property  which  he  destroyed  at  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  justified  his  act  by  saying  that  it  was  to  protect  his 
troops  while  passing  the  fords  of  the  Fish  Creek.  But  the  act  was 
condemned  by  friend  and  foe. 

Burg03'ne  had  scarcely  encamped  before  the  heights  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Hudson  were  swarming  with  the  republicans, 
ready  to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  river  at  the  place  where  he  had 
crossed  in  his  descent.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  retreat  along  the 
west  side  of  that  river,  cross  it  at  Glenn's  falls,  and  make  his  way 
to  Fort  George  and  Ticonderoga.  But  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don this  design,  for  the  bridges  were  all  broken,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  being  able  to  repair  them,  so  as  to  bear  his  heavy  artillery. 
American  detachments  were  spreading  all  over  the  country  on  the 
line  of  his  intended  retreat,  and  workmen  would  not  be  allowed  to 
fell  a  single  tree  unmolested.  Besides  this,  many  of  his  batteaux, 
filled  with  provisions,  were  captured  or  destroyed. 

*  Major  John  Dyke  Ackland  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland.  He  died  from 
the  effects  of  his  wounds  received  at  Saratoga,  in  November,  1778.  His  wife,  the  "Right  Honor- 
able Lady  Harriet  Ackland,"  was  sister  of  the  earl  of  Ilchester,  and  mother  of  the  late  countess  of 
Carnarvon.  Lady  Ackland  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and,  contrary  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  appears  to  have  remained  his  widow  until  her  death,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1815. 
Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirs,  appears  to  have  first  given  currency  to  the  story,  that  Major  Ackland 
was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  that  Lady  Harriet  was  insane  for  two  years,  when,  recovering,  she  married 
Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain  who  accompanied  her  on  that  fearful  night-voyage  upon  the  Hudson 
Lady  Ackland  and  the  eminent  Charles  James  Fox  were  cousins. — See  American  Historical  Mag? 
zine,  ii.,  121. 
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Burgoyne  now  called  a  council-general  of  officers,  and  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  the  artillery  and  baggage,  and  with  what 
provisions  each  man  could  carry  upon  his  back,  push  forward  in 
the  night  and  force  their  way  across  the  fords  at  Fort  Edward. 
This  plan,  too,  had  to  be  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  arranged,  for 
scouts  brought  word  that  all  the  fords  above  were  strongly  guarded 
by  the  republicans.  In  truth,  there  was  a  cordon  of  Americans 
around  the  doomed  army,  ready  to  strike  when  that  army  should 
move.  Thus  environed,  Burgoyne  resolved  to  fortify  his  camp  and 
wait  for  hoped-for  aid  from  General  Clinton. 

Terrible,  indeed,  was  the  situation  of  the  invaders  in  their  camp. 
Night  and  day  they  were  exposed  to  the  cannonade  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  every  resource  was  effectually  cut  off  At  length  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  not  more  than  three  days'  provisions  in 
store.  Burgoyne's  heart  failed  him.  He  saw  no  way  of  escape, 
and  in  despair  he  called  a  council  of  general  officers  toward  the 
evening  of  the  twelfth.  They  resolved  to  make  another  attempt 
at  escape  that  night,  but  the  warning  of  scouts  caused  them  not  to 
stir  beyond  the  intrenchments.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth 
a  general  council  was  again  held,  in  a  large  tent,  through  which 
grapeshot  and  musket-balls  frequently  whistled.  They  did  not 
deliberate  long,  and  soon  resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  Gates 
for  a  surrender.  The  pride  of  Burgoyne  was  completely  humbled 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  he  was  ready  to  bow  in 
submission  to  an  enemy  he  had  so  lately  affected  to  despise. 

After  considerable  negotiation  the  terms  of  capitulation  were 
arranged.  Hoping  to  hear  from  Clinton,  Burgoyne  prolonged  the 
matter  as  much  as  possible,  and  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth, 
before  the  capitulation  was  signed,  a  British  officer  from  below 
made  his  way  into  the  camp,  with  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
communicating  the  joyful  news  that  he  had  captured  the  Highland 
fortresses,  and  had  sent  detachments  up  the  Hudson  to  co-operate 
with  Burgoyne.  Here  was  a  ray  of  hope,  and  the  British  com- 
mander called  his  officers  together,  and  inquired  whether  they 
considered  it  "consistent  with  public  faith,  and  if  so,  expedient  to 
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suspend  the  execution  of  the  treaty  and  trust  to  events."  His 
officers,  in  opposition  to  his  own  opinion,  declared  that  the  public 
faith  was  solemnly  plighted,  and  could  not  honorably  be  suspended. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  October,  the 
capitulation  was  signed.  On  the  same  day  the  entire  invading 
army,  then  reduced  from  nine  thousand,  to  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  British,  Germans,  Canadians,  and  loyalists, 
laid  down  their  arms  upon  the  plain,  near  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Hardy,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fish  creek  with  the  Hudson  river. 
With  these  prisoners,  there  were  also  surrendered  a  fine  train  of 
brass  artillery,  seven  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  clothing,  tents,  ammunition,  and  stores.  The  effective  force 
under  Gates,  at  that  time,  regulars  and  militia,  numbered  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender,  the  captive  British  army,  under 
a  proper  escort,  took  up  their  march  toward  Boston,  where  the)'' 
were  to  embark  for  England,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation. In  this  expectation,  as  we  have  already  observed,  they  were 
disappointed.  Instead  of  leaving  for  home,  they  were  marched  to 
Virginia,  where  they  remained  prisoners-of-war  a  long  time. 

Burgoyne  and  some  of  his  principal  officers  met  with  a  reception 
in  the  American  camp  which  they  little  dreamed  of.  Gates  be- 
haved toward  them  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  but  the  generosity 
of  Schuyler,  who  was  present  at  the  surrender,  and  whose  property 
had  been  wickedly  destroyed,  equalled  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  chivalry.  The  Baroness  Reidesel,  who  has  left,  in  her 
Memoirs,  a  most  charming  and  graphic  picture  of  the  scenes  in 
which  she  participated  in  this  country,  and  particularly  in  this 
campaign,  describes  the  treatment  she  received  at  his  hands  with 
great  pathos.  She  says,  that  when  she  drew  near  the  American 
tents,  a  good-looking  man  came  towards  her,  helped  her  children 
from  the  caleche  in  which  she  rode,  and  kissed  and  caressed  them, 
at  the  same  time  telling  her  not  to  be  the  least  alarmed.  After- 
ward, when  all  the  generals  were  about  to  dine  with  Gates,  the 
same  gentleman,  who  she  then  heard  was  General  Schuyler,  came 
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to  her,  and  invited  her  to  his  own  tent,  that  she  might  not  he 
embarrassed  in  so  large  a  company,  she  being  the  only  lady  among 
them.  He  entertained  her  with  many  delicacies,  and  then  gave 
her  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  house  in  Albany,  where 
he  expected  Bnrgoyne  would  be  his  guest.  She  describes  her  recep- 
tion there  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  her  daughters,  as  being  like  that 
of  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy.  "They  treated  us,"  she  said, 
•with  the  most  marked  attention  and  politeness,  as  they  did  Gen- 
eral Bnrgoyne.  who  had  caused  General  Schuyler's  beautifully- 
finished  house  to  be  burned.  In  fact,  they  behaved  like  persons  of 
exalted  minds,  who  determined  to  bury  all  recollections  of  their 
own  injuries  in  the  contemplation  of  our  misfortunes.  General 
Bnrgoyne  was  struck  with  General  Schuyler's  generosity,  and  said 
to  him:  'You  show  me  great  kindness,  though  I  have  done  you 
much  injury.' — 'That  was  the  fate  of  war,'  replied  the  brave  man  ; 
'let  us  say  no  more  about  it,'" 

General  Schuyler  was  detained  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  and 
his  suite  departed  for  Albany.  He  wrote  to  his  wife,  requesting 
her  to  give  the  British  general  the  best  reception  in  her  power. 
"He  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  conduct  me  to  Albany,"  said  Burgoyne, 
in  a  speech  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  "  in  order,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  procure  better  quarters  than  a  stranger  might  be  aide 
to  find.  That  gentleman*  conducted  me  to  a  very  elegant  house, 
and,  to  my  great  surprise,  presented  me  to  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  her 
family.  In  that  house  I  remained  during  my  whole  stay  in  Albany, 
with  a  table  of  more  than  twenty  covers,  for  me  and  my  friends, 
and  every  other  demonstration  of  hospitality." 

Burgoyne  had  boasted,  at  Fort  Edward,  that  he  should  eat  his 
Christinas  dinner  in  Albany,  surrounded  by  his  victorious  army. 
He  wTas  there  before  Christmas,  but  under  circumstances  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  anticipated. 

*  Colonel  Richard  Varick. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

EFFECTS    OF  THE    SURRENDER    OF  BURGOYNE    IN  AMERICA  AND    IN    EUROPE LORD 

CHATHAM  IN  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL 

POWERS TREATY    OF    ALLIANCE  WITH  FRANCE SELFISHNESS  OF  THE  FRIEND- 
SHIP OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  OTHERS SIR    HENRY  CLINTON'S    EXPEDITION  UP   THE 

HUDSON STATE    OF    THE     HIGHLAND    FORTS  —  CLINTON     DECEIVES     PUTNAM 

MARCH  OVER  THE  DUNDERBERG STEALTHY  APPROACH  OF  THE  ENEMY  TOWARD 

THE  FORTS  —  SKIRMISHES  BETWEEN    DETACHMENTS THE    FORTS    INVESTED A 

TRAITOR THE  ASSAULT THE    BRITISH  VICTORIOUS ESCAPE    OF    THE    AMERI- 
CAN COMMANDER   AND    TROOPS A  CONFLAGRATION MARAUDING    EXPEDITION 

UP    THE    HUDSON PUTNAM    REMOVES     HIS    CAMP HIS    VEXATION A    SPY    DE- 
TECTED   AND    HANGED KINGSTON   BURNED,    AND    OTHER     PLACES     RAVAGED  — 

RETURN    OF    THE    EXPEDITION    TO    NEW    YORK DESTRUCTION    OF   CONTINENTAL 

VILLAGE. 

The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  was  an  event  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  republican  cause  beyond  its  immediate  results. 
Hitherto,  during  the  war,  the  preponderance  of  successes  had  been 
on  the  side  of  the  British ;  and  there  were  doubtful  minds  and 
trembling  hearts  everywhere  among  the  true  friends  of  the  cause, 
to  whom  the  idea  of  deliverance  of  the  colonists  appeared  almost 
chimerical. 

The  events  on  the  Brandywine  were  not  calculated  to  inspire 
liope,  even  in  the  most  hopeful;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  anxiously 
to  the  army  of  the  North.  Every  breath  of  rumor  from  Saratoga 
was  listened  to  with  eagerness ;  and  when  the  victory  was  certified, 
a  shout  of  triumph  went  up  all  over  the  land  —  from  the  furrow, 
and  workshops,  and  marts  of  commerce ;  from  the  pulpit,  from 
provincial  halls  of  legislation,  from  partisan  camps,  and  from  the 
shattered  ranks  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies, 
at  Whitemarsh.  The  bills  of  Congress  rose  twenty  per  cent  in 
value ;  capital  came  forth  from  its  hiding-places ;  the  militia  of  the 
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country  were  inspirited,  and  more  hopeful  hearts  everywhere  pre- 
vailed. 

The  Congress,  overjoyed  by  the  event,  forgot  their  own  dignity ; 
and  when  Major  Wilkinson,  Gates's  bearer  of  despatches  to  that 
body,  appeared  at  their  door,  he  was  admitted  to  the  legislative 
floor,  and  allowed  verbally  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  that  august 
assembly :  "  The  whole  British  army  have  laid  down  their  arms  at 
Saratoga;  our  own,  full  of  vigor  and  courage,  expect  your  orders  ; 
it  is  for  your  wTisdom  to  decide  where  the  country  may  still  have 
need  of  their  services."  In  the  ecstacy  of  the  hour  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  overlooked  and  almost  forgotten ;  and  the 
insult  of  the  elated  Gates,  in  omitting  to  send  his  despatches  to  his 
chief,  was  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked. 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  the  effect  of  this  victory  was  also  very 
important.  In  the  British  Parliament  it  gave  strength  to  the  op- 
position, and  struck  the  ministerial  party  with  dismay.  "  You  may 
swell  every  expense  and  every  effort,  still  more  extravagantly," 
thundered  Chatham,  as  he  leaned  upon  his  crutches  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  eloquent  invective  and  denunciation.  "  You  may 
pile  and  accumulate  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic 
and  barter  with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells  and 
sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  power ;  your  efforts 
are  for  ever  vain  and  impotent ;  doubly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid 
on  which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the 
minds  of  your  enemies.  To  overrun  with  the  mercenary  sons  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the 
rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty!  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an 
Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  1 
never  would  lay  down  my  arms — never,  never,  never!" 

By  this  victory,  unaided  as  the  republicans  were  by  any  foreign 
help  or  encouragement  of  much  importance,  their  prowess  was 
placed  in  the  most  favorable  light  before  the  eyes  of  continental 
Europe.  France  now  listened  with  respect  to  the  overtures  for  aid 
made  by  the  American  commissioners.  Spain,  the  states-general 
of  Holland,  the  prince  of  Orange,  Catharine  of  Russia,  and  even 
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Ganganelli  (Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth),  all  of  whom  feared  and 
hated  England  because  of  her  increasing  puissance  in  arms,  com- 
merce, and  diplomacy,  thought  and  spoke  kindly  of  the  struggling 
Americans.  And  on  the  sixth  of  February  following,  France  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce,  and  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  them. 

But  the  truth  must  not  be  concealed.  All  of  these  continental 
powers,  excepting  Holland,  loved  not  the  republicans,  but  espoused 
their  cause  only  because  they'hated  England ;  and  they  respected 
them  only  because  they  could  injure  England  by  dividing  her 
realm,  and  impairing  her  strength,  and  checking  her  growth  be- 
yond the  seas.  Even  the  "  beloved  ally,"  "  His  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty," Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  no  other  but  selfish  views  before 
him,  as  his  letter,  at  that  time,  to  his  uncle,  the  king  of  Spain, 
discloses.  It  would  have  been  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the 
Bourbons  to  have  found  one  royal  prince  who  had  real  sympathy 
with  republican  aspirations,  or  who  could  have  said  Amen  to  the 
sentiments  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  the  state  papers 
put  forth  by  the  continental  Congress. 

But  a  cloud  hun«;  over  the  bright  skies  that  bent  above  the 
republican  cause  when  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  was  announced. 
The  fortresses  in  the  Hudson  Highlands  had  been  captured  by  the 
British,  and  other  severe  disasters  had  befallen  the  army  of  Wash- 
ington, at  Germantown. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  Burgoyne  anxiously  awaited  the 
co-operation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  below,  and  was  cheered  by 
an  encouraging  letter  from  him,  after  the  first  battle  at  Bemis's 
heights.  Clinton,  who  was  a  much  more  energetic  commander 
than  Howe,  was  very  anxious  to  engage  in  such  co-operation,  but 
was  compelled  to  wait  for  expected  reinforcements,  then  on  their 
way  from  Europe,  in  slow-sailing  Dutch-built  vessels.  They  finally 
arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  three  months.  Then,  with  the  harbor  of 
New  York  full  of  war-vessels,  and  New  York  city  full  of  troops, 
Clinton  prepared  for  his  expedition  northward,  while  he  published 
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deceptive  rumors  that  he  was  making  ready  for  a  demonstration 
southward. 

The  defences  in  the  Highlands  had  never  been  much  weaker 
than  nt  this  time.  Putnam,  with  his  headquarters  at  Peekskill,  was 
guarding  the  lower  entrance  to  them  with  only  eleven  hundred 
continental  troops,  and  four  hundred  militia,  The  garrisons  of  the 
fortresses  had  been  reduced  by  sending  reinforcements  from  them 
to  the  armies  on  the  Delaware  and  in  the  northern  department. 
George  Clinton,  the  chief  commander  of  them,  was  absent  at  Kings- 
ton, engaged  in  civil  duties  as  governor  of  the  state;  and  the  little 
Fort  Independence,  near  Peekskill,  designed  as  a  sort  of  guard  for 
the  public  stores  at  Continental  Village,  np  the  Canopus  valley, 
was  manned  very  feebly. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  Putnam  received  intelligence 
that  three  thousand  British  troops  had  arrived  at  New  York,  and 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  evidently  preparing  to  ascend  the 
Hudson.  He  immediately  apprised  Governor  Clinton  of  the  facts. 
when  that  patriot  hastened  to  the  Highland  forts,  with  such  militia 
as  he  could  collect.  Fort  Montgomery  was  his  headquarters. 
Within  rifle-shot  below  it,  just  across  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
flows  Poplopcn's  creek,  a  smaller  fort  had  been  constructed,  called 
Fort  Clinton;  and  the  governor's  brother,  Brigadier-General  James 
Clinton,  was  in  command  of  it.  The  united  garrisons  of  the  two 
forts,  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  in  number.  These  were  chiefly 
militia,  except  Colonel  Lamb  and  his  artillery.  The  chain  and 
boom  that  had  been  stretched  across  the  river  from  Fort  Mont- 
gomery to  Anthony's  Nose,  were  not  very  efficient.  The  force  of 
the  current  and  the  tide  had  separated  them  several  times,  but 
now  they  were  considered  quite  strong,  and  were  guarded  by  water- 
batteries  on  each  side. 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  a  British  armament,  consisting  of  two 
ships-of-war,  three  tenders,  and  a  large  number  of  flatboats,  appeared 
off  Tarrytown,  and  landed  some  troops  at  that  place.  This  was 
only  a  feint;  and  by  a  march  into  the  country  they  deceived  Put- 
nam into  the  belief,  that  the  whole  force  under  Clinton  was  on  its 
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wa)  northward,  by  land.  These  troops  soon  returned,  re-embarked, 
and  crossing  Tappan  Sea  and  Haverstraw  bay,  landed,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth,  upon  Verplanck's  Point,  eight  miles  below 
Peekskill. 

Putnam,  yet  deceived,  and  his  surmises  strengthened  by  the  last 
movement  of  the  enemy,  prepared  to  meet  an  attack.  He  sent  to 
Governor  Clinton  for  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
Highland  forts ;  and  all  that  day  this  ruse,  for  it  was  nothing  more, 
was  allowed  to  work  upon  the  veteran.  Early  the  next  morning 
(the  sixth),  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  Sir  Henry  crossed  the 
Hudson  withi  two  thousand  men,  to  Stony  point  opposite,  leaving 
at  Verplanck's  about  one  thousand,  chiefly  tories,  to  keep  up  the 
menacing  aspect  toward  the  American  camp  at  Peekskill. 

Thus  far  everything  had  worked  according  to  Clinton's  plan.  Led 
by  a  tory  guide,  he  and  his  troops  made  a  rapid,  circuitous  march  of 
several  miles,  through  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  Dunderberg,  a  high 
mountain  which  forms  a  part  of  the  lower  Highlands,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson.  At  eight  o'clock  he  reached  the  pass  between 
the  Dunderberg  and  a  higher  eminence  called  Bear  mountain,  to 
the  defence  of  which  Washington  had  called  the  attention  of 
Greene  and  Knox,  when  they  were  sent  there  to  make  a  military 
reconnoissance  some  time  before.  These  generals  considered  this 
pass  so  rugged  that  no  army  would  attempt  to  penetrate  it,  but  the 
expedition  we  are  now  considering  proved  the  superior  wisdom  of 
Washington.  At  the  entrance  to  that  very  pass,  Sir  Henry  divided 
his  forces,  part  of  whom,  under  his  own  immediate  command,  went 
through  it ;  while  the  other  division,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell,  made  a  circuitous  march  through  the  forest,  along  the 
western  bases  of  Bear  mountain.  In  this  latter  division  was  Colonel 
Beverly  Robinson,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  New  York  loyalists. 

Sir  Henry  imagined  the  Americans  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
all  his  movements,  and  anticipated  a  speedy  capture  of  the  slum- 
bering fortresses,  by  a  surprise.  But  Governor  Clinton,  as  soon  as 
he  was  informed  of  the  ships-of-war  coming  up  the  Hudson,  sent 
out  scouts  among  the  mountains  westward  of  his  Highland  forts 
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From  these  he  had  early  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy 
at  Stony  Point,  and  instead  of  sending  aid  to  Putnam,  he  called 
upon  that  officer  for  reinforcements  for  his  garrisons. 

Sir  Henry  and  his  division  approached  the  forts  by  paths  near 
the  river,  and  Campbell  by  others  more  in  the  interior.  A  lieuten- 
ant and  thirty  men  were  sent  out  from  Fort  Clinton  to  recon- 
noitre the  route  nearest  the  river.  These  fell  in  with  Sir  Henry's 
advanced  guard,  and  retreated  to  the  fort,  skirmishing  all  the  way. 
At  the  same  time  a  party  of  sixty,  taking  with  them  a  field-piece, 
went  out  upon  the  same  errand  toward  Bear  mountain.  A  larger 
party,  also,  went  to  oppose  the  advancing  troops  of  Sir  Henry's 
division,  and  near  Lake  Sinipink  quite  a  severe  skirmish  ensued. 
These  several  detachments  checked  the  British  for  a  while,  but 
their  numbers  were  too  great  to  be  long  held  at  bay.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  both  forts  were  invested  by  the  enemy. 
Sir  Henry  sent  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  forts  and  garrisons  within  five  minutes,  and  threat- 
ening the  latter  with  slaughter  in  the  event  of  non-compliance. 

The  brothers  Clinton  were  not  men  to  surrender  a  fort  without 
first  fighting  to  maintain  it,  and  a  defiant  answer  was  returned 
to  the  summons.  A  hot  battle  almost  immediately  commenced. 
Governor  Clinton,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  messenger  to  Put- 
nam had  turned  traitor,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy,  was  in  moment- 
ary expectation  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Peekskill. 

Lord  Rawdon,  afterward  active  in  the  south,  and  Count  Gra- 
bowski,  a  brave  Pole,  and  aid  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  led  the  grena- 
diers to  the  attack.  At  the  same  time  Commodore  (afterward 
Admiral)  Hotham,  brought  up  the  British  vessels  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  forts,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  them.  The  battle  was 
obstinate  and  severe,  and  continued  until  twilight,  when  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  assailants  compelled  the  little  garrison,  too 
small  to  defend  such  an  extensive  line  of  works,  to  give  way,  and 
attempt  escape  by  a  scattered  retreat. 

At  this  time  heavy  clouds  had  gathered  over  the  mountain,  and 
the  darkness  came  on  suddenly.      This  favored  the  republicans; 
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and  they  being  acquainted  with  the  neighborhood  of  the  forts,  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  battle 
reached  the  mountains  in  safety.  The  two  brave  commanders  also 
escaped.  General  James  Clinton  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  a  bayonet  thrust.  He  slid  down  a  precipice  into  a  deep 
ravine,  and  escaped  first  to  the  woods,  and  then  to  his  residence  in 
Orange  county,  sixteen  miles  distant,  where  he  was  joined,  the 
next  day,  by  his  brother,  the  governor,  and  about  two  hundred  of 
the  survivors.*  "The  garrison,"  wrote  Governor  Clinton,  "had  to 
fight  their  way  out,  as  many  as  could,  as  we  had  determined  not  to 
surrender."  The  entire  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  three 
hundred ;  that  of  the  British  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  LieutenantrColonel 
Campbell  and  Count  Garowski. 

The  Americans  had  two  frigates,  two  galleys,  and  an  armed  sloop 
above  the  boom  at  Fort  Montgomery ;  and  on  the  fall  of  the  for- 
tresses, the  crews  of  these  vessels  spread  their  sails,  slipped  their 
cables,  and  attempted  to  escape  up  the  river.  The  wind  was 
adverse,  and  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  them.  When  they 
left  they  set  them  on  fire,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  This  conflagration,  in  that  intensely  dark  night, 
among  the  lofty  hills,  then  glowing  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  our 
autumn,  presented  a  most  sublime  spectacle.  "  The  flames  suddenly 
broke  forth,"  says  the  narrative  of  an  English  officer  then  in  the 
service  in  America ;  "  and  as  every  sail  was  set,  the  vessels  soon 
became  magnificent  pyramids  of  fire.  The  reflection  on  the  steep 
face  of  the  opposite  mountain,  and  the  long  train  of  ruddy  light 
which  shone  upon  the  waters  for  a  prodigious  distance,  had  a 
wonderful  effect;  while  the  ear  was  awfully  filled  with  the  con- 
tinued echoes  from  the  rocky  shores,  as  the  flames  gradually  reached 


*  "  The  governor  leaped  down  the  rocks  to  the  river  side,  where  a  boat  was  putting  off  with  a 
number  of  fugitives.  Tbey  turned  back  to  receive  him,  but  he  generously  refused  to  endanger 
their  safety,  as  the  boat  was  already  loaded  to  the  gunwale.  It  was  only  on  receiving  assurances  of 
its  being  capable  of  bearing  his  additional  weight,  that  he  consented  to  enter.  The  boat  crossed  the 
Hudson  in  safety,  and  before  midnight  he  was  with  Putnam  at  Continental  Village,  concerting 
further  measures." — Irving,  iii.,  246. 
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the  loaded  cannon.  The  whole  was  sublimely  terminated  by  the 
explosions,  which  left  all  again  in  darkness."* 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  obstructions  at  Fort  Montgomery, 
which  had  cost  the  Americans  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet  Captain  Sir  James  Wallace, 
with  a  flying  squadron  of  light  frigates  and  other  vessels,  bearing 
over  three  thousand  troops,  under  General  Vaughan,  sailed  up  the 
river  to  ravage  the  country,  and  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
Burgoyne ;  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  satisfied  with  his  exploits, 
returned  to  New  York. 

General  Putnam,  who  had  been  fairly  outwitted  by  Sir  Henry, 
had,  meanwhile,  put  his  troops  in  motion  toward  Fishkill,  in  Duchess 
county,  near  which  place  he  established  his  camp.  He  was  morti- 
fied and  vexed ;  and  in  that  mood  he  wrote  a  somewhat  petulant 
letter  to  the  commander-in-chief,  on  the  eighth,  in  which  he  said : 
"  I  have  repeatedly  informed  your  excellency  of  the  enemy's  designs 
against  this  post ;  but,  from  some  motive  or  other,  you  always  dif- 
fered from  me  in  opinion.  As  this  conjecture  of  mine  has  for  once 
proved  right,  I  can  not  omit  informing  you,  that  my  real  and  sin- 
cere opinion  is,  that  they  now  mean  to  join  General  Burgoyne 
with  the  utmost  despatch."']* 

Governor  Clinton  established  his  headquarters  about  four  miles 
west  of  New  Windsor,  where  he  proceeded  to  collect  his  scattered 
troops.  About  noon,  on  the  tenth,  a  horseman,  apparently  in  great 
haste,  approached  the  disordered  camp,  and  in  reply  to  the  challenge 
of  the  sentinel,  said  he  wished  to  see  General  Clinton.  He  was  a 
messenger  from  Sir  Henry,  bearing  a  despatch  to  Burgoyne,  inclosed 
in  a  hollow,  silver  bullet.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  "General  Clin- 
ton" in  the  American  army,  and  supposing  the  republican  troops 
in  that  vicinity  to  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds,  he  thought 


*  Stcdman's  History  of  the  American  War,  i.,  364. 

t  At  about  this  time,  Putnam  was  railed  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  He  communicated 
the  fart  to  Washington,  which  drew  from  him,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  these  words:  "I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  the  death  of  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  sympathize  with  you  upon  the  occasion.  Ke- 
memberinj;  that  all  must  die,  ami  that  she  bad  lived  to  an  honorable  age,  I  hope  you  will  bear  the 
misfortune  with  that  fortitude  and  complacency  of  mind  that  become  a  man  and  a  Christian." 
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this  must  be  his  own  General  Clinton.  His  embarrassment  when 
brought  before  the  governor  betrayed  him.  He  turned  pale,  and 
was  seen  to  cast  something  into  his  mouth  and  swallow  it.  He  was 
arrested,  an  emetic  was  administered,  and  the  silver  bullet,  con- 
taining the  despatch,  was  brought  from  his  stomach*  The  pris- 
oner's guilt,  as  a  spy,  was  established.  Out  of  his  own  mouth  came 
his  condemnation ;  and  a  few  days  afterward,  he  was  hanged  at 
Hurley,  a  few  miles  from  Kingston,  while  the  latter  village  was  in 
flames. 

In  flames !  Yes.  Wallace,  with  General  Vaughan  and  his  troops, 
had  sailed  up  the  river,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  of  October.  They  were  instructed  to  scatter  desolation  in 
their  track,  and  well  did  they  perform  their  inglorious  mission. 
Every  vessel  on  the  river  was  destroyed,  and  the  houses  of  promi- 
nent whigs,  upon  its  banks,  were  cannonaded.  Farms  and  hamlets 
were  desolated  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  on  the  thirteenth,  a  large 
body  of  the  invaders  landed  on  Kingston  point,  marched  to  the 
village,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Almost  every  house,  except  a  few  heavy 
stone  ones,  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions 
and  stores,  situated  there  and  at  the  landing,  were  destroyed.  A 
detachment  then  crossed  the  river,  and  burned  several  houses  at 
Rhinebeck.  After  penetrating  northward  as  far  as  Livingston's 
manor,  and  destroying  mills  and  other  property  there,  they  re- 
treated precipitately  and  joined  the  main  body  below.  Alarmed 
by  the  rapid  rising  of  the  exasperated  inhabitants,  the  whole  expe- 
dition fled  down  the  river  to  New  York,  as  fast  as  the  wind  and 
tide  could  waft  them. 

The  whole  of  these  operations,  intended  to  aid  Burgoyne,  were 

*  The  folllowing  is  a  copy  of  the  despatch,  written  upon  tissue  paper : — 

"Fort  Montgomery,  October  8,  1777. 

"  Nous  y  voki,  and  nothing  now  between  us  and  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this  little  success  of 
ours  may  facilitate  your  operations.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  September,  by  C.  C, 
I  shall  only  say,  I  can  not  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  reasons  obvious.  I  heartily  wish 
you  success.  Faithfully  yours,  H.  CLINTON. 

"  Gen.  Burgoyne." 

The  bullet,  with  the  despatch,  is  in  possession  of  a  member  of  the  Clinton  family.  I  was  per- 
mitted to  make  a  sketch  of  it  in  the  spring  of  1858.  No  part  of  the  writing  upon  the  paper  is  now 
legible,  except  the  signature  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
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performed  too  late  for  that  service.  The  loss  of  the  Highland  for- 
tresses, where  quite  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  ammunition 
was  collected,  and  the  destruction,  at  the  same  time,  of  Continental 
Village,*  were  very  serious  losses  to  the  Americans. 

After  the  British  had  left  the  Highlands,  General  Parsons,f  with 
about  two  thousand  troops,  marched  down  and  took  possession  of 
PeekskiU  and  the  mountain  passes.  Putnam  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Fishkill,  above  the  Highlands,  where,  at  the  middle  of 
October,  he  had  about  six  thousand  troops,  chiefly  militia. 

*  On  the  morning:  of  the  ninth  of  October,  three  days  after  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  Governor  Tryon,  with  a  detachment  of  German  troops,  and  a  three-pounder,  pro- 
ceeded to  destroy  Continental  Village.  He  accomplished  the  work  most  effectually.  The  barracks, 
which  had  recently  been  constructed,  affording  accommodations  for  two  thousand  men,  and  nearly 
every  house  in  the  village,  together  with  the  public  stores,  were  consumed,  and  many  of  the  cattle 
were  wantonly  slaughtered.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  hills,  toward  ihe  camp  of  Putnam,  near 
Fishkill,  and  in  a  few  hours  that  smiling  little  valley,  through  which  runs  the  sparkling  Canopus 
creek,  was  a  scene  of  utter  desolation.  In  allusion  to  this  and  kindred  expeditions,  Trumbull  makes 
Malcom  say  : — 

"Behold,  like  whelps  of  Britain's  lion, 

Our  warriors,  Clinton,  Vaughan,  and  Tryon, 

March  forth  with  patriotic  joy 

To  ravish,  plunder,  and  destroy. 

Great  gen'rals,  foremost  in  their  nation, 

The  journeymen  of  Desolation  ! 

Like  Sampson's  foxes,  each  assails, 

Let  loose  with  firebrands  in  their  tails, 

And  spreads  destruction  more  forlorn 

Than  they  among  Philistines'  corn." — M'Fingal,  Canto  it. 

t  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  early  espousing  the  republican  cause, 
was  chosen,  in  1773,  one  of  a  committee  of  correspondence  in  that  state.  He  was  appointed  a  brig- 
adier-general by  Congress,  in  August,  1776,  and  served  his  country  faithfully  during  the  contest. 
Under  his  direction,  the  successful  expedition  of  Colonel  Meigs  against  the  enemy  at  Sag  Harbor, 
on  Long  Island,  in  1777,  was  sent  out.  He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the 
western  Indians  in  1785;  and  in  1787,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Northwestern 
territory.  General  Parsons  was  drowned  in  the  Ohio,,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1789>  at  tlie 
age  of  fifty-two  years. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

WASHINGTON  CALLS  FOR  REINFORCEMENTS  —  VALUE  OF  MORGAN'S  CORPS TARDI- 
NESS OF  GATES'S  MOVEMENTS HIS  EXPECTATIONS  OF  CHIEF  COMMAND COLO- 
NEL HAMILTON  AT  ALBANY REINFORCEMENTS  SENT  DOWN  THE    HUDSON PUT- 

NAM's    MOVEMENTS  TO    ATTACK  THE    ENEMY    BELOW HAMILTON'S    PEREMPTORY 

ORDER  IN  THE  NAME  OF  WASHINGTON PUTNAM  OBEDIENT WASHINGTON  DRAWS 

NEAR  TO  GERMANTOWN STRENGTH  OF  HIS  ARMY OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  DEL- 
AWARE  HOWE'S    DESIGNS  AGAINST    THEM    AND  FORTS    MERCER  AND  MIFFLIN 

BATTLE  AT  GERMANTOWN THE  RESULT  —  RETREAT  OF  THE  AMERICANS EF- 
FECT OF  THE  BATTLE ENCAMPMENT  AT  WH1TEMARSH ATTACK  ON  THE  DELA- 
WARE FORTS EVENTS  THERE. 

While  fortune  was  smiling  upon  the  army  of  the  North,  it  was 
frowning  upon  that  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Washington.  We  have  already  observed  the  triumph  of 
General  Howe,  in  taking  possession  of  the  long-coveted  prize,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Before  that  achievement  had  been  wrought, 
Washington,  whose  forecast  perceived  the  event  to  be  inevitable, 
had  formed  his  plans  for  attempting  to  recover  more  than  he  had 
lost.  To  effect  that  his  army  must  be  strengthened  ;  and,  as  early 
as  the  twenty-third  of  September,  he  called  upon  Putnam,  at  Peeks- 
kill,  to  send  on  a  detachment,  sufficient  in  number,  when  added  to 
others  under  General  M'Dougall,  to  make  an  army  of  twenty-five 
hundred  effective  men. 

To  General  Gates  he  wrote,  on  the  day  following :  "This  army 
has  not  been  able  to  oppose  General  Howe's  with  the  success  that 
was  wished,  and  needs  a  reinforcement.  I  therefore  request,  if  you 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  oblige  General  Burgoyne  to  retreat  to 
Ticonderoga,  or  if  you  have  not,  and  circumstances  will  admit,  that 
you  will  order  Colonel  Morgan  to  join  me  again  with  his  corps.  I 
sent  him  up  when  I  thought  you  materially  wanted  him ;  and  if 
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his  services  can  be  dispensed  with  now,  you  will  direct  his  imme- 
diate return.  You  will  perceive,  I  do  not  mention  this  by  way  of 
command,  but  leave  you  to  determine  upon  it  according  to  your 
situation." 

But  Gates  and  Putnnm.  having  distinct  plans  of  their  own  for 
the  use  of  their  respective  commands,  were  loath  to  part  with  any 
of  their  troops.  To  Washington's  urgent  call  the  former  replied 
two  days  before  the  decisive  battle  of  the  seventh  of  October,  that 
his  relative  position  to  the  enemy  would  not  allow  him  to  part  with 
a  single  corps  in  safety,  and  remarked:  "In  this  situation  your 
excellency  would  not  wish  me  to  part  with  the  corps  the  arm?/  of 
General  Burgoyne  are  most  afraid  of."  And  }^et,  after  this  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  value  of  Morgan  and  his  men,  Gates  meanly 
omitted  that  gallant  officer's  name  in  his  despatch  to  Congress,  for 
fear  of  having  a  single  leaf  of  honor  plucked  from  his  own  brow ! 

After  the  victory  at  Saratoga,  when  he  had  whole  battalions  that 
were  not  required  for  service  in  the  North,  Gates  still  withheld  the 
aid  for  which  Washington  was  so  earnestly  calling.  Like  Lee,  he 
was  doubtless  hoping  to  see  the  commander-in-chief  totally  dis- 
honored by  hopeless  defeat ;  for  at  that  moment  Gates  was  expect- 
in";  soon  to  be  elevated  to  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  And  when,  at  length,  he  felt  compelled,  for  his  own 
credit  sake,  to  move  southward,  his  progress  was  so  slow  that  the 
chief  sent  Colonel  Hamilton  to  hasten  him  onward. 

When  Hamilton  arrived  in  Albany,  he  found  Gates  very  reluctant 
to  part  with  any  of  his  troops ;  but  after  much  persuasion,  he  con- 
sented to  send  Morgan's  corps  and  some  thin  brigades  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Hamilton  was  indignant,  and  by  great  plainness  of 
speech,  caused  Gates  to  order  on  a  stronger  reinforcement.  These, 
on  their  march  down  the  Hudson,  encountered  a  check  from  Put- 
nam, who  had  planned  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  four  different 
points  —  Staten  Island,  New  York,  Long  Island,  and  Paulus's  Hook 
—  and  he  actually  detained  a  part  of  the  forces  sent  by  General 
Gates,  marched  them  to  Tarrytown,  and  advanced,  himself,  to 
White  Plains. 
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Fortunately  for  the  cause,  Washington  had  a  most  energetic 
representative  in  young  Hamilton,  and  by  advice  of  Governor 
Clinton,  that  officer  assumed  the  authority  of  issuing  a  peremptory 
order  to  Putnam,  to  put  the  continental  troops  in  motion  toward  the 
Delaware.  "I  now,  sir,"  he  wrote,  "in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by 
his  excellency's  authority,  give  it  as  a  positive  order  from  him,  that 
all  the  continental  troops  under  your  command  may  be  immediately 
marched  to  King's  ferry,  there  to  cross  the  river,  and  hasten  to  re- 
inforce the  army  under  him."  The  Massachusetts  militia  and  some 
new  recruits  were  to  replace  the  continental  soldiers  thus  sent 
away.  So  much  did  Hamilton  censure  Putnam  when  he  returned 
to  headquarters,  that  it  was  thought  a  court-martial  would  arraign 
the  veteran ;  but  the  matter  was  passed  over  without  notice,  obe- 
dience having  followed  the  peremptory  order  of  Washington's  repre- 
sentative. 

Having  given  his  troops  some  repose,  and  being  rejoined  by 
Wayne  and  Smallwood,  with  their  respective  commands,  and  rein- 
forced by  a  few  companies  from  New  Jersey,  Washington,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  advanced  to  Pennibecker's  mill,  between 
Perkiomy  and  Skippack  creeks,  about  fourteen  miles  from  German- 
town,  and  there  encamped.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  about 
eleven  thousand  men,  eight  thousand  of  them  continental  troops, 
and  the  remainder  militia.  Lord  Howe,  meanwhile,  had  left  the 
Chesapeake,  with  the  British  fleet,  entered  the  Delaware,  and  an- 
chored his  vessels  at  different  points  from  Reedy  island  to  New 
Castle.  The  Americans,  according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Doctor 
Franklin,  before  leaving  for  Europe,  had  placed  heavy  obstructions 
in  the  channels  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  form  of  cTievaux-de-frise,  and 
these  effectually  prevented  the  British  fleet  from  ascending  the 
river  higher  than  Byllinge's  point  (Billingsport),  where  a  strong 
redoubt  protected  the  stackadoes.  At  Red  Bank,  a  little  higher 
up,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  was  Fort  Mercer,  and  nearly  opposite, 
upon  Mud  island,  was  Fort  Mifflin,  both  garrisoned  by  republican 
troops. 

Sir  William  Howe  perceived  the  great  importance  of  reducing 
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these  Delaware  forts,  destroying  the  obstructions  in  the  river, 
and  opening  a  free  passage  for  British  ships  to  Philadelphia,  by 
which  he  might  obtain  supplies  for  his  army.  For  this  purpose 
he  detached  a  part  of  his  troops  into  New  Jersey,  to  attack  first 
the  work  at  Byllinge's  point,  and  then  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin. 

When  Washington,  through  two  intercepted  letters,  was  informed 
of  this  weakening  of  the  British  forces,  he  prepared  to  strike  the 
main  army  at  Germantown  an  effectual  blow.  That  army  lay  on  a 
line  that  crossed  the  village  at  right  angles  with  the  road  from 
Philadelphia,  the  left  wing  extending  westward  to  the  Schuylkill, 
and  the  right  some  distance  eastward  of  the  town.  The  front  of 
the  left  was  covered  by  German  chasseurs,  some  mounted  and  some 
on  foot,  and  the  right  by  the  Queen's  rangers,  a  light  corps  formerly 
under  the  command  of  the  notorious  Major  Rogers,  but  now  led  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Simcoe,  a  British  officer  of  much  merit,  who,  af- 
ter the  war,  became  governor-general  of  Canada,  The  centre  of  the 
British  army  was  posted  in  the  village,  and  guarded  b}7-  the  fortieth 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Musgrave,  which  lay  in  a  field  opposite 
Chew's  stone  house.  The  second  battalion  of  light-infantry,  with  a 
train  of  artillery,  was  stationed  some  distance  in  advance ;  and  a 
picket,  with  two  six-pounders,  was  at  Allen's  house,  at  Mount  Aiiy, 
toward  Chestnut  hill.  General  Grant  was  in  command  of  the  right 
wing,  and  General  Howe  had  his  headquarters  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre. 

Washington  called  a  council  of  officers  on  the  third  of  October, 
when  a  plan  of  attack  was  arranged.  "The  divisions  of  Sullivan 
and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town 
by  the  way  of  Chestnut  hill,  while  General  Armstrong,  with  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  should  fall  down  the  Manatawny  road  by 
Vandeering's  mill,  and  get  upon  the  enemy's  left  and  rear.  The 
divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked  by  M'Dougall's  brigade, 
were  to  enter,  b}'  taking  a  circuit  by  way  of  the  Lime-kiln  road,  at 
the  Market-house,  and  to  attack  their  right  wing ;  and  the  militia 
of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  under  Generals  Smallwood  and  For- 
man,  were  to  march  by  the  old  York  road,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
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their  right.  Lord  Stirling,  with  Nash's  and  Maxwell's  brigades, 
was  to  form  a  corps  de  reserve"* 

To  understand  the  localities  here  mentioned,  it  is  proper  to  say, 
that  four  roads  approached  the  village  of  Germantown  from  the 
north.  The  Skippack  or  main  road,  led  over  Chestnut  hill  and 
Mount  Airy,  through  the  town  and  on  to  Philadelphia.  The  Mana- 
tawny  or  Ridge  road  passed  near  the  Schuylkill,  westward  of  the 
village,  and  entered  the  main  road  below  the  town.  The  Lime-kiln 
road  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  road,  eastward  of  it,  and 
entered  the  village  at  the  market-place ;  and  still  further  east  was 
the  Old  York  road,  which  entered  the  main  road  some  distance 
south  of  the  town. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  third,  when  the  twilight 
had  faded,  the  army  left  its  encampment  at  Metuchen  hills  by  the 
different  routes  agreed  upon.  Washington  accompanied  the  right 
wing,  led  by  Sullivan  and  Wayne ;  and  all  that  night  the  troops 
moved  steadily  forward  over  a  rough  country,  for  about  fifteen 
miles.  The  hills  were  then  thickly  wooded,  and  the  march  was  a 
most  fatiguing  one.  It  was  daybreak  before  they  emerged  from 
the  forest  upon  Chestnut  hill,  but  the  advancing  army  were  favored 
by  a  dense  fog  that  concealed  their  approach. 

At  Chestnut  hill  dispositions  for  attack  were  made.  A  patrol 
went  out,  led  by  Captain  Allen  McLane,  a  brave  Maryland  officer, 
to  assail  the  outlying  pickets  at  Mount  Airy.  This  movement  was 
successful,  and  those  of  the  pickets  who  survived  the  first  onslaught, 
fell  back  to  the  main  body  near.  The  alarm  now  soon  reached  the 
whole  British  army,  and  through  the  thick  morning  air  might  be 
heard  the  subdued  roll  of  drums  calling  the  soldiers  to  arms. 

It  was  now  about  seven  in  the  morning.  Wayne  led  the  attack 
upon  the  light-infantry,  and  a  most  furious  onslaught  it  was.  The 
latter  gave  way  at  first,  but  soon  recovered,  and  a  sharp  conflict 
ensued.  Again  they  broke,  but  were  rallied  and  returned  to  the 
charge,  supported  by  a  corps  of  grenadiers.  By  this  time,  Sulli- 
van's division  and  Conway's  brigade  had  formed  on  the  west  side 

*  Washington  to  the  President  of  Congress,  October  5,  1777. 
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of  the  road,  and  joined  in  the  attack,  when  the  British  infantry, 
after  fighting  gallantly  for  a  time,  broke  and  fled,  leaving  their 
artillery  behind  them.  Wayne  and  his  troops,  burning  with  indig- 
nation because  of  the  recent  slaughter  of  their  comrades  in  the 
night  attack  at  Paoli,  pursued  the  enemy  with  tiger  fierceness,  and 
with  the  bayonet,  "  took  ample  vengeance  for  that  night's  work." 
The  poor  fugitives  cried  in  vain  for  mercy  in  that  terrible  encoun- 
ter. The  fog  and  powder-smoke  so  thickened  the  air,  that  the 
entire  field  was  invisible,  and  a  lurid  darkness  wrapped  the  com- 
batants in  its  dreadful  folds.  Friend  and  foe  were  alike  unknown 
at  times ;  and  frequently  the  republicans  found  themselves  ex- 
changing shots  or  bayonet  thrusts  with  each  other.  Finally,  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  their  camp  ground,  leaving  their  tents 
standing,  and  all  their  baggage,  for  a  prey. 

Colonel  Musgrave,  with  the  fortieth  regiment,  had  joined  in  the 
support  of  the  advanced  troops,  but  was  compelled,  like  them,  to 
give  way.  Finding  himself  closely  pursued,  he  retreated,  with  five 
companies,  into  Chew's  large  stone  house,  which  stood  directly  in  the 
wray  of  his  flight,  barricaded  the  doors  and  windows,  and  from  the 
upper  story  poured  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  upon  the  pursuers. 
This  checked  the  Americans.  Many  were  eager  for  continuing  the 
pursuit,  but  General  Knox,  governed  by  the  old  maxim,  never  to 
leave  a  garrisoned  fortress  in  the  rear,  strongly  objected.  "  What !" 
exclaimed  the  impetuous  Colonel  Reed,  who  was  present  at  that 
hurried  council  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke;  "Call  this  a  fort  and 
lose  the  happy  moment !"  Conway  was  sought  for  to  decide  the 
point,  but  could  nowhere  be  found.  Knox's  opinion  prevailed,  the 
pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  the  wdiole  power  of  the  Americans  was 
directed  to  efforts  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Chew's  house.  These 
were  ineffectual.  After  attempting  to  fire  the  house,  and  also 
bringing  field-artillery  to  bear  against  it,  a  regiment  was  left  to 
keep  the  garrison  in  check,  and  the  republicans  moved  forward  in 
pursuit  of  the  British. 

The  halt  had  occupied  half  an  hour  of  most  precious  time,  and 
Wayne's  division,  which  had  passed  on  beyond  Chew's,  having  been 
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brought  back,  caused  Sullivan's  left  flank  to  be  totally  uncovered, 
as  it  was  advancing  to  attack  the  enemy.  Thus  all  their  plans 
were  disconcerted,  and  the  golden  moment  when  victory  might 
have  been  gained,  was  lost* 

While  this  attack  upon  Chew's  house  was  in  progress,  General 
Greene  had  appeared  on  the  enemy's  left  wing,  and  routed  the 
battalion  of  light-infantry  and  Simcoe's  Queen's  rangers.  General 
Stephen  was  to  act  in  concert  with  Greene,  but  in  taking  a  circuit, 
in  coming  into  action,  his  command  became  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  the  fog  prevented  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  position.  A 
part  of  Stephen's  division  was  arrested  by  heavy  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry from  Chew's  house ;  but  Greene,  believing  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia  on  the  right,  under  General  Armstrong,  and  those  of 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  on  the  left,  under  Smallwood,  would 
carry  out  the  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by  attacking  and 
turning  the  first  left  and  second  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  pressed 
forward  with  the  brigades  of  Muhlenburg  and  Scott,  drove  an  ad- 
vance regiment  of  light-infantry  before  him,  took  a  number  of  pris- 
oners, and  made  his  way  to  the  market-house,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  where  he  came  full  upon  the  British  right  wing  drawn  up 
in  battle  order. 

Thus  far  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  with  the  Americans.  The 
British  were  amazed  at  the  vigor  with  which  the  republicans  at- 
tacked them,  and,  as  was  afterward  ascertained,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  and  fleeing,  leaving  the  Americans  masters  of 
the  field,  when  an  unaccountable  panic  seized  the  patriot  troops, 
and  they,  instead  of  their  enemies,  fled.  This  was  caused  by  the 
total  ignorance  of  each  corps  of  what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  for 
the  fog  was  still  so  thick  that  everything  appeared  dim  and  uncer- 
tain at  a  little  distance. 

At  the  moment  when  Greene  burst  into  the  market-place,  a  cry 

*  Wayne,  speaking  of  this  attack,  which  partly  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle,  afterward  said  : 
"  A  windmill  attack  was  made  upon  a  house  into  which  six  light  companies  had  thrown  themselves, 
to  avoid  our  bayonets.  Our  troops  were  deceived  by  this  attack,  thinking  it  something  formidable. 
They  fell  back  to  assist  —  the  enemy,  believing  it  to  be  a  retreat,  followed — confusion  ensued,  and 
we  ran  away  from  the  arms  of  victory,  open  to  receive  us." 
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of  a  light-horseman,  that  the  enemy  were  surrounding  them,  terri- 
bly alarmed  Sullivan's  division,  who  had  expended  all  their  car- 
tridges; and,  at  the  same  moment,  Wayne's  division,  which  had 
pushed  far  on  beyond  the  rest,  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
a  large  body  of  American  troops  on  their  left  flank,  which  they 
mistook  for  the  enemy.  Regardless  of  every  effort  of  their  officers 
to  quiet  them,  they  immediately  fell  back  in  great  alarm.  These, 
in  their  retreat,  came  suddenly  upon  Stephen's  division,  when  it, 
too,  was  thrown  into  a  panic,  supposing  the  flying  fugitives  to  be 
attacking  foes.  So,  almost  simultaneously,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
American  army  was  utterly  confused  and  terrified,  and  fled  from 
the  field,  in  defiance  of  the  exertions  of  their  officers. 

At  this  crisis,  the  British,  having  recovered  from  their  first  sur- 
prise, and  perceiving  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
to  engage  in  further  conflict,  advanced  and  turned  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory. General  Grey,  with  the  left  wing,  was  just  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Americans,  when  Cornwallis  arrived  from  Philadelphia, 
with  a  squadron  of  light-horse,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The 
whole  American  army  was  now  compelled  to  retreat,  but  owing 
chiefly  to  the  skilful  management  of  Greene,  they  carried  off  all 
their  cannon  and  wounded.  Greene  kept  up  a  severe  retreating 
fight  with  the  enemy,  for  four  or  five  miles;  and  Wayne,  having 
gained  an  eminence  not  far  from  Whitemarsh,  turned  his  cannon 
upon  the  pursuers,  and  effectually  checked  them. 

The  retreat  continued  nearly  all  day,  and  ended  only  when  the 
defeated  army  reached  its  late  camp  ground,  near  Pennibecker's 
mill,  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Their  loss  had  been  severe. 
Full  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  including  officers,  had  been  slain, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  wounded,  and  about  four  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  The  British  loss,  according  to  General  Howe's 
account,  was  seventy-one  killed,  four  hundred  and  fifteen  wounded, 
and  fourteen  missing.  Among  the  Americans  who  were  killed,  was 
General  Nash,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Majors  Sherboure  and  White, 
two  aids  of  General  Sullivan.  The  British  lost  the  brave  Brigadier- 
General  Agnew,  and  LieutenantrColonel  Bird.     The  remains  of  all 
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three  repose  in  Pennsylvania  soil.  Nash  was  buried  in  a  small 
cemetery,  twenty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  Agnew  and  Bird 
were  interred  in  a  burying-ground  at  Germantown .* 

During  a  greater  part  of  the  engagement,  Washington  was  seen 
at  almost  every  post  of  danger,  giving  orders  to  officers,  and  en- 
couraging the  men.  "I  saw  with  great  concern,"  wrote  General 
Sullivan,  "  our  brave  commander-in-chief  exposing  himself  to  the 
hottest  fire  of  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  regard  for  my 
country  obliged  me  to  ride  to  him  and  beg  him  to  retire.  He,  to 
gratify  me  and  some  others,  withdrew  to  a  small  distance,  but  his 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  day  soon  brought  him  up  again,  where 
he  remained  till  our  troops  had  retreated." 

Washington  was  greatly  chagrined  at  the  result.  In  a  letter  to 
the  president  of  Congress,  written  on  the  seventh,  three  days  after 
the  battle,  he  said :  "  It  is  with  much  chagrin  and  mortification  I 
add,  that  every  account  confirms  the  opinion  I  at  first  entertained, 
that  our  troops  retreated  at  the  instant  when  victory  was  declaring 
herself  in  our  favor.  The  tumult,  disorder,  and  even  despair,  which, 
it  seems,  had  taken  place  in  the  British  army,  were  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled ;  and,  it  is  said,  so  strongly  did  the  idea  of  a  retreat 
prevail,  that  Chester  was  fixed  on  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  I  can 
discover  no  other  cause  for  not  improving  this  happy  opportunity 
than  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather."  Writing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  Washington  said : 
"  But  the  morning  was  so  excessively  foggy,  that  we  could  not 
see  the  confusion  the  enemy  were  in,  and  the  advantage  we  had 

*  Francis  Na»h  was  a  captain  in  North  Carolina  in  1771,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
movements  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  known  as  the  Regulator  War.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  the  convention  of  North  Carolina  commissioned  him  a  colonel,  and  in  February, 
1777,  he  was  commissioned  by  Congress  a  brigadier  in  the  continental  army.  When  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death  at  Germantown  reached  that  body,  it  was  resolved  to  request  Governor  Caswell, 
of  North  Carolina,  "  to  erect  a  monument  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,"  in  honor  of  his  memory.  That  monument,  like  many  others,  is  yet  to  be  erected. 
But  what  the  public  have  neglected  to  do,  private  hands  have  done.  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, well  known  as  the  "  Annalist"  of  that  city  and  of  New  York,  took  the  matter  in  hand  some 
years  ago,  and  through  his  exertions,  the  citizens  of  Germantown  and  Norristown  erected  a  neat, 
marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Nash,  in  the  Mennonists'  burying-ground,  at  Kulps- 
ville,  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Mr.  Watson  also  caused  a  neat  marble  slab  to  be  erected  at  the  head  of  the  graves  of  General 
Agnew  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bird,  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Germantown. 
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gained  ;  and  fearing  to  push  too  far  through  a  strong  village,  we 
retired,  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  bringing  off  all  our 
artillery  with  us.  We  did  not  know  until  after  the  affair  was  over 
how  near  we  were  to  gaining  a  complete  victory."  A  Virginia 
officer  also  asserted,  that  Chester  had  been  fixed  upon  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous,  and  that  ft  upward  of  two  thousand  Hessians  had 
actually  crossed  the  Schuylkill  for  that  purpose."  He  also  stated, 
that  the  tones  in  Philadelphia  were  in  great  distress,  and  com- 
menced moving  out  of  the  city ;  and  that  in  the  pursuit,  the  repub- 
licans passed  "  upward  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  their  tents 
standing,  filled  with  their  choicest  baggage."* 

The  commander-in-chief  was  not  blamed,  either  by  the  Congress 
or  the  voice  the  people,  for  the  defeat  at  Germantown.  On  the 
contrary,  when  Washington's  letter,  describing  the  events  there, 
was  read  in  Congress,  that  body  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him, 
"for  his  wise  and  well-considered  attack  upon  the  enemy's  army 
near  Germantown,"-)-  and  "  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
fur  their  brave  exertions  on  that  occasion."!  A  medal  was  also 
ordered  to  be  struck,  in  commemoration  of  that  event,  and  pre- 
sented to  Washington. 

And  the  British,  instead  of  glorying  in  that  victory,  felt  a  deep 
conviction  that  they  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  "rebels" 
whom  they  affected    to  despise.      The  audacity  of  the  attack   at 

*  Captain  William  Ilctli,  of  the  Virginia  troops,  to  Colonel  John  Lamb,  of  the  artillery,  then  in 
the  Highlands.     Captain  Hcth  was  Lamb's  fellow-prisoner  at  Quebec. 

\  Journals  of  Congress,  October  8,  1777. 

I  There  was  one  exception.  General  Adam  Stephen  was  accused  of  "unofficcr-like  conducl" 
(luring  the  action  and  the  retreat.  He  was  found  guilty  of  being  intoxicated,  and  was  dismissed 
from  the  army,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  many  of  the  officers,  for  he  was  a  pleasant,  companionablo 
man.  General  Stephen  had  been  a  meritorious  Virginia  officer  in  the  colonial  wars,  lie  was  a  cap 
tain  in  the  Ohio  expedition  in  1754,  conducted  by  Colonel  Washington.  Afterward  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Fort  Cumberland.  He  was  left 
in  command  of  the  Virginia  forces  while  Washington  went  to  Boston,  on  an  official  errand  to  Gov- 
ornor  Shirley,  in  1755,  and  was  afterward  despatched  to  South  Carolina,  to  oppose  the  Creek 
Indians.  On  his  return,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Virginia  frontier, 
and  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  Congress  appointed  him  a  major-general  early  in  1777,  and  he 
behaved  well  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  Yielding  to  a  had  habit,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at  German- 
town.  Hi-  troops,  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  were  in  the  action  at  all.  On  the  third  of  December, 
1777,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  General  Stephen's  division.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  marquis  had  been  honored  with  a  leadership  appropriate  to  Ins  rank  sinco 
he  joined  the  army. 
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Germantown  alarmed  them.  Military  men  and  others  abroad 
were  amazed ;  and  the  opposition  in  Parliament  felt  strengthened. 
"  Nothing,"  observed  the  count  de  Vergennes  (the  French  minister) 
to  Doctor  Franklin  —  "Nothing  has  excited  my  admiration  more 
than  the  bold  manner  in  which  your  Washington  attacked  General 
Howe,  and  challenged  him  to  battle.  Surely,  a  young  army  that 
can  be  brought  to  do  such  things,  may  be  made  to  do  anything." 

The  troops,  likewise,  were  in  fine  spirits  after  the  battle  was 
over.  Like  Washington,  they  appeared  to  regard  the  day  "  rather 
unfortunate  than  injurious."  "We  have  learnt  this  valuable  truth," 
wrote  Captain  Heth  to  his  friend  Lamb,  "  that  we  are  able  to  beat 
them  by  vigorous  exertions,  and  we  are  far  superior  in  point  of 
swiftness.  We  are  in  high  spirits ;  every  action  gives  our  troops 
fresh  vigor,  and  a  greater  opinion  of  their  own  strength.  Another 
bout  or  two  must  make  the  situation  of  the  enemy  very  disagree- 
able." 

After  giving  his  troops  time  to  rest,  and  the  scattered  battalions 
to  reorganize ;  and  having  also  been  reinforced  by  almost  a  thou- 
sand Virginia  and  Maryland  troops,  and  twelve  hundred  Rhode 
Island  troops  from  Peekskill,  under  General  Varnum,  Washington 
moved  toward  Germantown,  and  took  a  strong  position  upon  a  range 
of  hills,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  village  of  White- 
marsh,  which  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  thirtieth  of  October  when  his  shat- 
tered army  pitched  their  scanty  tents  there.  They  numbered  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  continental  troops,  and  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  militia ;  and  the  enemy  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  fit  for 
duty,  were  full  ten  thousand  strong.  There  were  also  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  continental  troops  at  Red  Bank  and  Fort  Mifflin,  five 
hundred  organized  militia  beyond  the  Schuylkill,  and  three  hundred 
on  their  way  to  reinforce  the  Delaware  forts. 

Having,  as  he  thought,  quieted  the  republicans  for  a  time,  Gen- 
eral Howe  now  bent  his  best  energies  to  the  important  business 
of  reducing  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin,  and  destroying  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Delaware.     The  former,  on  the  first  of  November,  was 
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garrisoned  by  four  hundred  of  General  Varnum's  Rhode  Island 
continentals,  under  Colonel  Christopher  Greene;  and  the  latter 
by  three  hundred  and  fifty  Maryland  regulars,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  In  the  river,  and  stationed  so  as  to 
support  these  forts  and  protect  the  obstructions,  were  galleys,  fire- 
ships,  and  floating  batteries,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Hazelwood.  Washington  felt  the  necessity  of  maintaining  these 
posts,  for,  if  they  should  be  effectually  held,  the  enemy  must  evacu- 
ate Philadelphia, 

Howe  sent  Count  Donop,  with  twelve  hundred  picked  Hessians, 
to  attack  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank.  They  crossed  the  Delaware 
to  the  Jersey  shore  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  and  arrived 
within  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Mercer  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
second.  The  little  garrison  had  no  intimation  of  their  approach, 
until  they  appeared  in  full  battle  array.  They  made  immediate 
preparations  for  a  defence,  when  a  Hessian  officer,  with  a  flag, 
approached  and  said  haughtily :  "  The  king  of  England  orders  his 
rebellious  subjects  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  they  are  warned 
that,  if  they  stand  the  battle,  no  quarters  whatever  will  be  given!" 
— "We  ask  no  quarters,  nor  will  we  give  any,"  was  Colonel  Greene's 
prompt  reply. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Hessians  opened  a  brisk  can- 
nonade upon  the  fort,  and  soon  afterward  a  battalion  advanced  to 
make  an  assault.  The  Americans  kept  silent  within  their  inner 
works,  until  the  enemy,  believing  they  had  fled,  because  their  out- 
works were  abandoned,  rushed  forward  to  scale  the  ramparts,  and 
plant  the  flag  of  conquest  upon  a  merlon.  Then,  from  a  half- 
masked  battery,  the  garrison  poured  a  terrible  fire  upon  the  assail- 
ants, and  drove  them  back  to  the  most  remote  intrenchment.  At 
the  same  time,  another  division,  led  by  Donop  in  person,  attacked 
the  fort  on  the  south  side.  They,  too,  were  soon  repulsed,  by  the 
sharp  fire  of  the  Americans,  and  were  driven  out  with  great  loss. 
Donop  and  his  second  in  command  were  mortally  wounded ;  and 
with  them,  dead  and  wTounded,  lay  between  three  and  four  hundred 
of  their  comrades  around  that  little  fort,     The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
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cans  was  only  eight  men  killed,  twenty-nine  wounded,  and  a  captain 
taken  prisoner.  This  gallant  defence  elicited  great  applause,  and 
the  Congress  ordered  the  board  of  war  to  present  Colonel  Greene 
with  an  elegant  sword,  in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  his  valor. 

When  the  first  heavy  gun  was  heard  at  Fort  Mercer,  the  British 
vessels  lying  below,  moved  up  to  attack  Fort  Mifflin,  that  having 
been  a  concerted  signal.  Five  armed  ships  and  a  galley  advanced, 
but  Hazelwood's  floating  batteries  kept  them  at  bay  until  the  next 
morning.  The  American  works  at  Byllinge's  point  had  already 
been  captured  and  destroyed,  and  only  the  chevaux-de-frise  pre- 
vented the  British  fleet  sailing  up  to  the  attack,  within  close  can- 
non-shot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened 
upon  Fort  Mifflin  from  the  vessels,  and  attempts  were  made  to  get 
floating  batteries  in  the  rear  of  Mud  island,  on  which  the  fortress 
stood.  The  cannonade  was  responded  to  with  great  spirit  from  the 
fort;  and  so  fierce  and  incessant  was  the  fire  of  the  Americans, 
that  the  British  vessels  endeavored  to  fall  down  the  river.  A  hot 
shot  set  one  of  them  on  fire,  and  at  noon  she  blew  up.  The  con- 
flict continued  for  three  hours  longer,  when  another  British  vessel 
also  took  fire  and  blew  up.  The  others  retired,  and  victory  re- 
mained with  the  republicans. 

But  it  did  not  long  remain  with  them.  The  British  now  took 
possession  of  Province  island,  lying  between  Fort  Mifflin  and  the 
main,  and  commenced  constructing  batteries  there.  They  had 
received  some  reinforcements  from  New  York,  and  felt  strong. 
Washington  at  once  perceived  the  peril  of  Fort  Mifflin,  and,  conse- 
quently, Fort  Mercer,  should  the  enemy  be  allowed  to  complete 
these  works,  and  he  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  the  North,  to  enable  him  to  leave  his  encampment  at 
Whitemarsh  with  a  sufficient  force  to  dislodge  the  British  on  Prov- 
ince  island.  Without  such  reinforcements  it  would  be  the  height 
of  imprudence ;  and  day  after  day,  Washington  was  compelled  to 
see  these  works  go  on,  unmolested ;  for  Gates,  as  we  have  seen,  for 

a  most  wicked  purpose,  was  keeping  the  reinforcements  back. 

84 
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The  British  completed  five  batteries  upon  Province  island,  and 
brought  up  their  vessels  again  by  a  new  channel,  so  that  four  sixty- 
four-gun  ships  and  two  forty-gun  ships,  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
Fort  Mifflin.  On  the  tenth  of  November,  the  enemy  opened  their 
batteries  upon  the  doomed  fort,  from  land  and  water,  and  for  six 
consecutive  days,  that  small  garrison,  of  little  more  than  three 
hundred  men,  endured  a  terrific  storm  of  bomb  and  round-shot. 
So  strong  and  obstinate  was  the  resistance  made  by  Colonel  Smith, 
that  the  enemy,  ignorant  of  the  real  weakness  of  the  fort,  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  siege  on  the  fourteenth,  when  a 
deserter  exposed  all. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  more  vigorous  assault  upon 
both  forts.  It  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  and  far 
into  the  gloom  of  evening,  an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up. 
Then  the  only  two  cannon  in  the  fort  that  remained  uninjured, 
were  dismounted,  and  every  man  of  the  garrison,  when  he  ven- 
tured to  appear,  was  exposed  to  the  musketry  of  the  British 
marines,  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the  vessels,  whose  yards  almost 
overhung  the  battery.  Long  before  night  not  a  palisade  was  left ; 
the  embrasures  were  all  ruined;  the  whole  parapet  was  levelled, 
and  the  blockhouses  were  destroyed.  At  midnight,  when  the  fort 
was  a  complete  wreck,  and  utterly  untenable,  the  decimated  garri- 
son set  the  remnant  of  it  on  fire,  and  escaped  to  Fort  Mercer. 
They  had  been  terribly  handled  during  the  long  siege,  and  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  comrades  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  great. 

Fort  Mercer  was  still  in  possession  of  the  republicans.  Its  cap- 
ture was  important,  and  Howe  pronounced  its  doom.  He  had 
greatly  strengthened  the  fortifications  in  and  around  Philadelphia, 
and  now,  confident  of  success,  he  sent  Cornwallis  to  attack  the  Red 
Bank  fortress.  Washington,  apprized  of  this  movement,  detached 
troops  to  strengthen  those  of  Varnum,  in  New  Jersey.  He  also 
sent  General  Greene,  witli  his  division,  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 

Accompanied  by  Lafayette,  Greene  crossed  the  Delaware,  and 
was  pushing  on   toward  Red  Bank,  when  he  learned   that   Corn- 
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wallis's  force  was  much  greater  than  his  own.  He  was  unwilling  to 
risk  an  engagement  with  the  earl,  under  such  disadvantages,  so  he 
filed  off  toward  Haddonfield,  to  await  the  progress  of  events. 

Colonel  Greene,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succor,  evacuated  Fort 
Mercer  on  the  twentieth,  leaving  his  artillery  and  considerable 
stores  for  the  enemy.  Cornwallis  took  possession,  and  dismantled 
and  demolished  the  fort.  Being  reinforced,  he  then  took  post  at, 
and  fortified,  Gloucester  point,  where  he  might  exercise  a  general 
supervision  of  affairs  in  lower  Jersey.  Too  weak  in  numbers  to 
attack  the  earl  with  any  chance  of  success,  General  Greene  with- 
drew from  New  Jersey,  and  joined  Washington  at  Whitemarsh. 
Cornwallis  then  retired  to  Philadelphia.  The  American  fleet,  no 
longer  supported  by  the  forts,  attempted  to  escape  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Some,  creeping  along  the  Jersey  shore  past  Philadelphia, 
on  a  dark  night,  did  succeed  in  reaching  Burlington ;  but  seventeen 
others  were  abandoned  by  their  crews  and  burned  at  Gloucester. 

The  obstructions  in  the  river  were  now  removed,  and  the  enemy 
held  full  possession  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware.  Had  Gates 
promptly  reinforced  Washington,  Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer  might 
have  been  saved,  and  the  British  army  driven  out  of  Philadelphia, 
or  made  captive. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

WASHINGTON'S     OPEN    AND     SECRET    ENEMIES A    FACTION    IN    CONGRESS,    AND    IN 

THE    ARMY DEFECTION    OF    REVEREND    JACOB    DUCHE INTRIGUES    OF     GATES 

AND  HIS  FRIENDS ARRIVAL  OF    REINFORCEMENTS ATTACK  ON  PHILADELPHIA 

PROPOSED THE    ENEMY  RECONNOITERED    BY    WASHINGTON COUNCIL-OF-WAR 

DECIDES    AGAINST  AN  ATTACK    ON    PHILADELPHIA DANGERS    OF  THE    MEASURE 

WASHINGTON'S  PATRIOTISM ATTACK  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CAMP  CONTEM- 
PLATED—  THE  BRITISH  NEAR  WIIITEMARSH SKIRMISHES  AND  CAUTIOUS  MOVE- 
MENTS    OF     HOWE RETREAT     OF     THE     BRITISH DREADFUL     MARCH     OF     THE 

AMERICANS    TO  VALLEY    FORGE ENCAMPMENT    THERE HUTTING SUFFERING 

OF  THE  ARMY. 

After  the  battle  of  Germantown,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
American  army  to  Whitemarsh,  a  season  of  great  trial  for  the 
commander-in-chief  commenced.  Near  him,  strong,  tangible,  easily 
to  be  comprehended,  lay  an  armed  enemy,  greater  in  numerical 
power  than  himself.  This  enemy  he  could  see  and  guard  against, 
and  contemplate  with  calmness  and  respect.  But  there  was  an- 
other enemy,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  British  battalions,  then  at 
work  with  secret,  malignant,  subtle  force,  against  the  military  char- 
acter and  official  position  of  Washington.  In  the  continental  Con- 
gress, a  band  of  conspirators,  linked  with  others  in  the  army,  who 
had  never  dared,  in  public,  to  speak  a  word  of  disparagement  con- 
cerning Washington,  were  now  secretly  plotting  his  overthrow, 
with  the  intention  of  elevating  General  Gates  to  the  exalted  posi- 
tion of  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  These 
consisted  principally  of  the  old  co-conspirators  with  Gates  against 
General  Schuyler.  Their  efforts  and  the  results  we  will  consider 
presently/5' 

*  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Jacob  Duch6,  the  eloquent  chaplain  of  the  first  continental  Con 
gress,  whose  words  and  actions  had  marked  him  as  a  stanch  republican,  abjured  all  his  former  pro- 
fessions, and  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated  the  eighth  of  October,  1777,  abused  the  Congress, 
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The  success  of  Gates's  army  in  the  North,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  that  under  Washington,  caused  thoughtless  and  unphilosophical 
minds  to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  the  two  commanders 
at  this  time,  and  the  friends  of  Gates  improved  the  auspicious  occa- 
sion to  magnify  his  merits,  and  depreciate  those  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Although  the  hall  of  Congress  was  closed  to  the  common 
eye,  and  the  public  knew  no  more  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
than  they  chose  to  disclose,  it  is  certain  that  the  merits  of  the  two 
commanders  were  freely  discussed  there.  Anonymous  letters  were 
circulated,  to  the  disparagement  of  Washington.  Reports  were 
industriously  spread,  that  his  army  was  considerably  greater  in 
number  than  that  of  Howe ;  and  the  press,  influenced  by  designing 


impugned  the  motives  of  the  leaders  in  the  Revolution,  and  called  upon  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  rebel  army  to  "represent  to  the  Congress  the  indispensable  necessity  of  rescinding  the  hasty  and 
ill-advised  Declaration  of  Independence."  He  advised  a  total  surrender  of  everything  into  the 
hands  of  General  Howe  and  his  brother,  as  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace,  and  called  upon  Wash- 
ington to  proclaim  such  surrender  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  thereby  become  the  deliverer  and 
sayior  of  his  country  from  utter  ruin. 

Mr.  Duche  was  then  in  his  native  city  of  Philadelphia,  surrounded  by  British  troops,  and,  influ- 
enced by  his  fears,  no  doubt,  considered  the  cause  of  the  republicans  perfectly  hopeless,  and  his  own 
best  worldly  interests  safer  under  British  protection  than  that  so  feebly  guarantied  by  the  mere 
declarations  of  the  Congress. 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Washington  by  Mrs.  Ferguson,  of  Graeme  Park,  who,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  observe,  became  an  embassadress  on  a  more  important  occasion.  He  did  not  answer  it, 
but  sent  it  to  Congress,  among  his  despatches,  saying :  "  To  this  ridiculous,  illiberal  performance,  I 
made  a  short  reply,  by  desiring  the  bearer  of  it,  if  she  should  hereafter,  by  any  accident,  meet  Mr. 
Duche,  to  tell  him  I  should  have  returned  it  unopened,  if  I  had  had  any  idea  of  its  contents;  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  I  highly  disapproved  the  intercourse  she  seemed  to  have  been  carry- 
ing on,  and  expected  it  would  be  discontinued." 

Copies  of  this  letter  were  speedily  circulated,  and  Francis  Hopkinson,  then  at  Bordentown  as  a 
member  of  the  continental  navy  board,  whose  sister  Mr.  Duche  had  married,  wrote  to  him  a  most 
powerful  letter,  full  of  patriotic  sentiment,  and  expressions  of  grief  for  the  course  his  brother-in-law 
had  chosen  to  pursue.  He  rebuked  him  severely  for  presumptuously  advising  the  commander-in- 
chief,  "  on  whom  millions  depend,  with  implicit  confidence,  to  abandon  their  dearest  hopes,  and 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  his  constituents,  to  ' negotiate  for  America  at  the  head  of  his  army.' 
Would  not  the  Hood  of  the  slain  in  battle,"  he  said,  "rise  against  such  perfidy"?" — "I  would  fain 
hope,"  he  continued,  "notwithstanding  your  assertion  to  the  contrary,  that  you  wrote  it  with  a  bay- 
onet held  to  your  breast,  by  order  of  the  unprincipled  usurpers  of  your  native  city."  He  then 
warned  him  to  evade  "the  dismal  consequences"  of  his  ill-judged  address  to  General  Washington, 
assured  him  that  he  wrote  with  true  brotherly  affection,  and  spoke  in  the  most  endearing  terms  of 
their  past  friendship,  saying :  "  So  long  have  the  sweetness  of  your  manners,  and  the  integrity  of 
your  heart  fixed  my  affection." 

Mr.  Duche  repented  of  his  rash  step  —  a  step  no  doubt  taken  in  fear  of  the  menaces  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  that  he  would  depose  him  from  the  ministry.  He  went  to  England,  received  a  satisfac- 
tory situation  in  the  church  there ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  war,  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
native  state.  His  prayer  was  not  answered  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1790,  broken  in  health  by  paralysis.  He  died  in  1794,  at  the 
age  of  about  sixty  years. 
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men,  began  to  complain  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  inaction  of 
Washington,  which  was  really  nothing  less  than  the  wisest  caution. 

At  length  some  of  the  expected  reinforcements  from  the  North 
arrived,  and  Washington,  yielding  to  the  public  clamor,  and  the 
solicitations  of  some  of  his  officers,  consented  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  making  an  attack  upon  Philadelphia.  It  was  urged 
that  he  could  not  expect  his  army  to  be  in  greater  force  than  now 
for  some  time  to  come ;  and  that  being  joined  by  the  troops  that 
had  conquered  Burgojme,  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  his  army, 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  and  the  voice  of  the  country  required  that 
he  should  strike  some  decisive  blow.  It  was  also  urged,  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  continental  currency,  by  which  the  resources 
for  carding  on  the  war  were  dried  up,  made  some  grand  effort  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  indispensable. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  Wash- 
ington, in  person,  carefully  reconnoitred  the  lines  of  defence  around 
Philadelphia,  and  ascertained  the  material  strength  of  the  enemy, 
as  far  as  Iris  observations  from  a  safe  distance,  across  the  Schuylkill, 
would  allow.  He  surveyed  the  enemy's  works  with  anxious  eye, 
and  saw  how  very  strong  they  were.  He  surveyed  them  in  the 
light  of  the  proposition  made  by  Lord  Stirling  and  others,  to  attack 
them  at  different  points,  just  at  daybreak,  the  main  body  of  the 
Americans  to  assail  the  lines  northward  of  the  city,  while  General 
Greene,  with  his  division,  should  go  down  the  Delaware  in  boats 
from  Dunk's  ferry,  and,  in  connection  with  a  body  of  continentals 
and  militia,  under  Potter,  that  should  move  down  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  attack  the  eastern  and  western  fronts  of  the  enemy's 
lines. 

To  the  eye  of  Washington,  such  movements  appeared  hazardous; 
and  yet,  if  consummated  with  success,  they  would  form  a  most 
brilliant  stroke,  might  satisfy  the  public  clamor,  and  silence  the 
voice  of  calumny.  He  was  willing  to  undertake  the  measure  if 
the  majority  of  his  officers  desired  it,  and  he  called  a  council  that 
evening.  They  could  not  agree,  and  he  requested  them  to  give 
their  opinions  in  writing.      A  message  was  sent  to  Greene  to  pro- 
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cure  his.  The  result  was,  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme,  onlv 
four  members  of  the  council  —  Stirling,  Wayne,  Woodford,  and 
Scott — being  in  favor  of  it.  Eleven,  including  Greene,  were  op- 
posed to  it. 

This  would  doubtless  have  been  a  ruinous  enterprise.  Washing- 
ton, looking  only  to  the  good  of  the  country,  and  the  claims  of 
humanity,  was  unwilling  to  gain  personal  glory  at  such  a  sacrifice 
of  life  as  must  ensue,  while  the  probabilities  of  failure  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  prospect  of  success.  Howe,  knowing  the 
activity  of  the  Americans,  was  continually  on  the  alert,  and  Greene 
could  not  have  descended  to  Philadelphia,  or  even  embarked  his 
troops,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British  commander.  At  least 
two  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the  republican  army  would 
have  been  placed  in  jeojmrdy.  "  The  situation  of  America,"  says 
Marshall,  "  did  not  require  these  desperate  measures.  The  British 
general  would  be  compelled  to  risk  a  battle  on  equal  terms,  or  to 
manifest  a  conscious  inferiority  to  the  American  army.  The  depre- 
ciation of  paper  money  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  immense 
emissions,  with  corresponding  taxes.  It  was  by  removing  the  cause, 
not  by  sacrificing  the  army,  that  this  evil  was  to  be  corrected." 

"  Washington  possessed  too  much  discernment  to  be  dazzled  by 
the  false  brilliant  presented  by  those  who  urged  the  necessity  of 
storming  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  throw  lustre  round  his  own  fame, 
and  that  of  his  army ;  and  too  much  firmness  of  temper,  too  much 
virtue  and  real  patriotism,  to  be  diverted  from  a  purpose  believed 
to  be  right  by  the  clamors  of  faction,  or  the  discontents  of  ignor- 
ance. Disregarding  the  importunities  of  mistaken  friends,  the 
malignant  insinuations  of  enemies,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
ill-informed,  he  persevered  in  his  resolution  to  make  no  attempt  on 
Philadelphia.  He  saved  his  army,  and  was  able  to  keep  the  field 
in  the  face  of  his  enemy ;  while  the  clamor  of  the  moment  wasted 
in  air,  and  is  forgo tten.":i: 

Howe  now  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  American  camp  at 
Whitemarsh.     It  was  at  the  beginning  of  December.     Washington 

*  Life  of  Washington,  i.,  182. 
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had  been  warned  of  the  intended  movement  by  a  patriotic  woman 
of  Philadelphia,  who  overheard  British  officers,  quartered  in  her 
house,  discussing  the  plan.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  word 
was  carried  to  headquarters,  that  an  attack  would  be  made  that 
night.  The  commander-in  chief  was  extremely  vigilant,  and  toward 
evening  he  sent  out  Captain  Allen  M'Lane,  with  a  centurion's  guard, 
to  reconnoitre.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night — a  dreary  winter  night 
—  M'Lane  met  the  enemy  at  Three  Mile  Run,  on  the  Germantown 
road,  at  once  attacked  their  advanced  corps,  and  caused  the  whole 
line  to  change  the  direction  of  its  march.  All  night  long  he  hov- 
ered  about  the  advancing  foe,  annoying  him  at  every  turn. 

At  daybreak  on  the  fifth,  Chestnut  hill  was  flaming  with  the 
scarlet  uniforms  of  the  British  army  encamped  there,  and  the 
boom  of  the  alarm-gun  was  heard  from  Washington's  camp.  Al- 
ready a  slight  skirmish  had  ensued  between  the  light,  advanced 
portions  of  the  British  army  and  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  Gen- 
eral Irvine,  when  the  latter  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner. 

Sir  William  Howe  moved  with  the  utmost  caution.  He  recon- 
noitred Washington's  camp  with  the  keenest  scrutiny,  changed  his 
position,  and  for  nearly  three  days  endeavored  to  draw  the  Ameri- 
cans out  from  their  strong  position  to  an  open  engagement.  There 
were  several  skirmishes  between  detachments,  but  Washington 
could  not  be  decoyed  from  his  secure  situation,  to  risk  a  fight  in 
open  field.  But  at  length,  on  Sunday,  the  seventh  of  December, 
Washington  felt  certain  that  an  attack  upon  his  camp  was  medi- 
tated, and  that  a  general  engagement  would  follow.  This  he 
desired  above  all  things,  and  prepared  for  the  event.  During  the 
day  he  visited  every  brigade,  imparted  minute  directions  to  the 
officers,  and  by  words  and  actions  gave  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  the  troops. 

But  night  came,  and  nothing  but  skirmishes,  as  usual,  had  oc- 
curred. Morgan's  riflemen,  and  the  Maryland  militia,  under  Gist, 
had  been  sent  out  to  assail  the  advanced  and  flanking  parties  of 
the  enemy  on  their  approach.  These  encountered  some  severe  at- 
tacks, and  were  driven  into  the  camp.     Twenty-seven  of  Morgan's 
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corps  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the 
Maryland  militia  were  disabled. 

In  the  evening  Sir  William  gave  every  demonstration  of  an 
intention  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Americans.  His 
camp  fires  were  lighted  along  the  heights  overlooking  the  valley 
of  Whitemarsh,  and  the  next  morning  his  troops  were  in  active 
motion.  But  it  was  for  a  different  purpose.  He  was  afraid  to 
assail  Washington,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  eighth, 
he  changed  front,  and  marched  his  army  back  to  Philadelphia,  in 
two  divisions,  much  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  republicans. 

Again  Washington's  caution  was  made  the  theme  not  only  of 
severe  animadversions,  but  of  derision,  by  his  enemies,  and  the 
conspiracy  against  him,  then  rapidly  rising,  received  great  strength. 
The  criticisms  of  members  of  Congress  were  ungenerous  in  the 
extreme.  They  well  knew  how  anxious  Washington  had  been  to 
fight  the  enemy,  for  in  a  letter  to  their  president  on  the  eleventh 
he  said :  "  I  sincerely  wish  they  [the  enemy]  had  made  an  attack ; 
as  the  issue,  in  all  probability,  from  the  disposition  of  our  troops, 
and  the  strong  situation  of  our  camp,  would  have  been  fortunate 
and  happy.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  acid,  that  reason,  prudence, 
and  every  principle  of  policy,  forbade  us  from  quitting  our  post  to 
attack  them.  Nothing  but  success  would  have  justified  the  meas- 
ure ;  and  this  could  not  be  expected  from  their  position." 

The  winter  had  now  set  in  with  great  severity,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  poorly-clad  and  poorly-fed  troops  to  live  longer  in  tents. 
Perceiving  this,  Washington  had  already  chosen  a  more  comforta- 
ble place  for  the  winter-quarters  of  his  army,  called  Valley  Forge. 
It  is  on  the  borders  of  a  gorge  sloping  down  to  the  Schuylkill,  nine- 
teen miles  from  Whitemarsh,  and  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
There  he  ordered  log  huts  to  be  constructed,  assuring  the  soldiers, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he,  himself,  would  cheerfully  "  share  in  the 
hardships  and  partake  of  any  inconvenience."  Accordingly,  he  left 
Whitemarsh  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  and  reached  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  destined  place  of  encampment,  on  the 
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eighteenth.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  made  that  dreary  march  with  bare 
feet,  and  the  pathway  of  the  patriot  army  might  have  been  traced 
all  the  way  by  their  footmarks  in  the  snow,  stained  with  blood.* 
And  yet,  at  this  very  time,  according  to  a  co temporary  writer, 
"  hogsheads  of  shoes,  stockings,  and  clothing,  were  lying  at  different 
places  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  woods,  perishing  for  want  of  teams, 
or  of  money  to  pay  the  teamsters,"  so  deranged  was  the  commis- 
sariat by  the  interference  of  the  Congress. 

The  day  on  which  the  army  arrived  at  Valley  Forge,  had  been 
set  apart  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Congress,  as  one  of  thanks- 
giving, "  for  the  signal  success  lately  obtained  over  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States"  at  Saratoga;  and  Washington  and  his  whole 
army  engaged  in  religious  exercises.  On  the  following  morning 
the  troops  spread  over  the  slopes  and  in  the  valley ;  and  all  who 
were  sufficiently  clothed  to  work  in  the  keen  winter  air,  were 
actively  engaged  in  cutting  and  fashioning  trees  for  the  huts. 
Washington,  methodical  in  all  things,  gave  them  special  directions 
for  constructing  them.  He  ordered  the  colonels  or  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  to  cause  their  men  to  be  divided  into  parties 
of  twelve,  and  to  see  that  each  party  had  its  proportion  of  tools, 
and  commence  a  hut  for  that  number;  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  industry  and  art,  the  general  promised  to  reward  the  party,  in 
each  regiment,  which  finished  its  hut  in  the  quickest  and  most 
workman-like  mannner,  with  a  present  of  twelve  dollars.  He  also 
offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  officer  or  soldier 

*  Gordon  saya  that,  while  at  Washington's  table,  in  1784,  the  chief  informed  him  that  bloody 
footprints  were  everywhere  visible  in  the  course  of  their  march.  Such  was  the  distress  of  the  sol- 
diers from  want  of  clothing,  tlr.it  Washington,  as  a  last  resort,  authorized  the  proper  officers  to  take 
by  force,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  such  articles  of  clothing  as  the  people  refused  to  sell.  The  power 
to  do  so,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  given  to  the  commander-in-chief  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  a 
few  weeks  previously,  lie  reluctantly  used  it,  but  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  so.  Soon 
afterward,  at  Valley  Forge,  he  was  again  compelled  to  exercise  that  power.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  required  all  the  farmers  within  seventy  miles  of  Valley  Forge  to  thresh  out  one  half 
of  their  grain  by  the  first  of  February,  and  the  remainder  by  the  first  of  March,  under  the  penalty 
of  having  the  whole  seized  as  straw.  Many  farmers  refused  to  comply.  They  defended  their  grain 
and  cattle  with  fire-arms,  and,  in  some  instances,  burned  what  they  could  not  defend.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  nearly  all  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  Forge  were  disaffected  toward  the 
American  cause  From  these  the  resolution  of  Congress  empowered  Washington  to  demand  sup- 
plies. It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  a  fair  price  was  to  be  paid  for  all  supplies  brought  in,  and 
therefore  the  non-compliance  of  those  who  resisted  was  from  opposition  to  the  cause. — See  Gordon's 
"  History  of  the  American  War,"  ii.,  279. 
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who  should  substitute  a  covering  for  the  huts,  cheaper,  and  more 
quickly  made,  than  boards. 

The  following  were  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the  huts,  as  given 
in  Washington's  orderly-book,  quoted  by  Sparks.*  "  Fourteen  feet 
by  sixteen  each;  the  sides,  ends,  and  roofs  made  with  logs;  the 
roofs  made  tight  with  split  slabs,  or  some  other  way;  the  sides 
made  tight  with  clay;  a  fireplace  made  of  wood,  and  secured  with 
clay  on  the  inside,  eighteen  inches  thick ;  this  fireplace  to  be  in  the 
rear  of  the  hut ;  the  door  to  be  in  the  end  next  the  street ;  the 
doors  to  be  made  of  split  oak  slabs,  unless  boards  can  be  procured ; 
the  side  walls  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  officers'  huts  are 
to  form  a  line  in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  one  hut  to  be  allowed  to 
each  general  officer ;  one  to  the  staff  of  each  brigade ;  one  to  the 
field  officer  of  each  regiment ;  one  to  the  staff  of  each  regiment ; 
one  to  the  commissioned  officers  of  two  companies;  and  one  to 
every  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers."  Until  his 
troops  were  all  comfortably  hutted,  Washington  occupied  his  cheer- 
less marquee.  Then  he  made  his  headquarters  at  the  house  of 
Isaac  Potts,  a  Quaker,  which  yet  stands  near  the  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Valley  Forge. 

Around  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  there  cluster  associations  of 
deepest  interest  to  every  American ;  for  in  all  the  world's  history, 
we  have  no  record  of  purer  devotion,  holier  sincerity,  or  more  pious 
self-sacrifice,  than  was  there  exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Washington. 
The  courage  of  the  battle-field  dwindles  almost  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  that  sublime  heroism  displayed  by  the  Amer- 
ican soldiery  at  Valley  Forge,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow, 
disease  and  destitution.  They  had  marched  and  countermarched, 
day  and  night,  in  endeavoring  to  baffle  the  designs  of  a  powerful 
enemy  to  their  country  and  its  liberties;  now  they  were  called 
upon,  in  the  midst  of  comparative  inaction,  to  war  with  enemies 
more  insidious,  implacable,  and  personal.  Hunger  and  nakedness 
assailed  that  dreary  winter-camp,  with  all  their  progeny  of  disease 
and  woe.     Thither,  as  we  have  seen,  the  soldiers  came  with  naked 

*  "Washington's  Writings,"  v.,  525. 
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and  bleeding  feet,  and  there  they  sat  down  where  destitution  held 
court,  and  ruled  with  an  icy  sceptre.  The  prevalence  of  toryism 
in  the  vicinity,  the  avaricious  peculations  of  some  unprincipled 
commissioners,  the  tardy  movements  of  Congress  in  supplying 
provisions,  and  the  close  proximity  of  a  powerful  enemy,  combined 
to  make  the  procurement  of  provisions  absolutely  impracticable 
without  resort  to  force.  But  few  horses  were  in  the  camp ;  and 
such  was  the  deficiency,  in  this  respect,  for  the  ordinary,  as  well  as 
extraordinary  occasions  of  the  army,  that  the  men,  in  many  in- 
stances, cheerfully  yoked  themselves  to  vehicles  of  their  own  con- 
struction, for  carrying  wood  and  provisions  when  procured ;  while 
others  performed  the  duty  of  pack-horses,  and  carried  heavy  bur- 
dens of  fuel  upon  their  backs."*  As  the  winter  advanced,  their 
suffering  increased.  On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1778,  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  Governor  Clinton :  "  For  some  days  past  there  has 
been  little  less  than  a  famine  in  the  camp.  A  part  of  the  army 
has  been  a  week  without  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three  or 
four  days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they  are,  we  can  not  enough 
admire  the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  that 
they  have  not  been,  ere  this,  excited  by  their  sufferings  to  a  general 
mutiny  and  desertion." — "  The  situation  of  the  camp  is  such,"  wrote 
General  Varnum  to  General  Greene,  on  the  twelfth  of  February, 
"  that  in  all  human  probability  the  army  must  dissolve.  Many  of 
the  troops  are  destitute  of  meat,  and  are  several  days  in  arrears. 
The  horses  are  dying  for  want  of  forage.  The  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  camp  is  exhausted.  There  can  not  be  a  moral 
certainty  of  bettering  our  condition  while  we  remain  here.  What 
consequences  have  we  rationally  to  expect?"  —  "It  was  writh  great 
difficulty,"  says  Doctor  Thacher,  "that  men  enough  could  be  found 
in  a  condition  fit  to  discharge  the  military  camp  duties  from  day  to 
day ;  and  for  this  purpose,  those  who  were  naked  borrowed  of  those 
who  had  clothes."f  Unprovided  with  materials  to  raise  their  beds 
from   the    ground,   the    dampness   occasioned    sickness   and    death. 

*  Lossing's  "Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  ii.,  129. 
t  Thacher's  Military  Journal,  p.  126. 
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"The  army,  indeed,  was  not  without  consolation,"  says  Thacher, 
"  for  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  every  soldier 
venerates  and  loves,  manifested  a  fatherly  concern  and  fellow-feel- 
ing for  their  sufferings,  and  made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  to  administer  the  much-desired  relief." 

"Yet,  amid  all  this  suffering,  day  after  day,  surrounded  by  frost 
and  snow  (for  it  was  a  winter  of  great  severity),  patriotism  was 
still  warm  and  hopeful  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  love 
of  self  was  merged  into  the  one  holy  sentiment,  love  of  country. 
Although  a  few  feeble  notes  of  discontent  were  heard,  and  symp- 
toms of  intentions  to  abandon  the  cause  were  visible,  yet  the  great 
body  of  that  suffering  phalanx  were  content  to  wait  for  the  budding 
spring,  and  be  ready  to  enter  anew  upon  the  fields  of  strife  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Washington,  but  a  cloud  of  doubt  seldom  darkened  the  serene 
atmosphere  of  his  hopes.  He  knew  that  the  cause  was  just  and 
holy ;  and  his  faith  and  confidence  in  God  as  a  defender  and  helper 
of  right  were  as  steady  in  their  ministrations  of  vigor  to  his  soul, 
as  were  the  pulsations  of  his  heart  to  his  active  limbs.  In  perfect 
reliance  upon  Divine  aid,  he  moved  in  the  midst  of  crushed  hopes, 
and  planned  brilliant  schemes  for  the  future."* 

*  Lossing's  "Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  ii.,  130. 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

CONWAY'S     CABAL ITS     CHARACTER CONWAY'S     ASPIRATIONS WASHINGTON'S 

OPINION  OF  HIM CONWAY'S  MALICE FORGED  LETTERS MIFFLIN  AND  LOVELL 

LOVELL'S  LETTER  TO  GATES ANONYMOUS    LETTERS CONWAY  PROMOTED 

WASHINGTON'S    FORBEARANCE HIS    LETTER    TO    PATRICK    HENRY THE     CON- 
SPIRACY REVEALED  BY  WILKINSON WILKINSON  AS    BEARER  OF  DESPATCHES  — 

HIS    TREATMENT    BY  CONGRESS WASHINGTON'S    NOTE    TO    CONAVAY CONSTER- 
NATION OF  THE  CABAL GATES'S  LETTER  TO  WASHINGTON A  DIGNIFIED  REPLY 

RUPTURE    BETWEEN  GATES    AND  WILKINSON NEW    BOARD    OF  WAR GATES 

AT  ITS    HEAD ITS  COMPOSITION  FAVORABLE    TO  THE    CABAL  —  THEIR    EVIDENT 

INTENTIONS PLAN  FOR  INVADING  CANADA  —  WASHINGTON  WARNED  BY  DOCTOR 

CRAIK MORE    ANONYMOUS    LETTERS GENEROSITY    OF    PRESIDENT  LAURENS 

FURTHER  CORRESPONDENCE    CONCERNING  THE    CABAL CONWAY'S   DISGRACE 

END     OF     THE     CONSPIRACY THE     CANADA    EXPEDITION      ABANDONED LAFA- 

yette's  RETURN  TO  VALLEY  FORGE. 

It  was  while  Washington  was  at  Valley  Forge,  pressed  with  the 
heavy  cares  and  responsibilities  incident  to  his  exalted  station,  and 
at  an  hour  of  the  greatest  peril  for  the  army  under  his  charge,  that 
he  was  made  fully  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the  half-formed 
conspiracy  against  himself,  in  which  a  few  ambitious  and  intriguing 
men  had  been  engaged  for  several  months.  So  ill  contrived  was  the 
whole  scheme,  regarded  as  a  confederacy,  and  so  incoherent  were 
the  parts  of  the  cabal,  that  a  doubt  forces  itself  upon  the  mind 
when  contemplating  it,  whether  it  was  a  true  conspiracy,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  or  whether  it  was  a  general  agreement 
among  those  opposed  to  Washington,  or  were  more  favorable  to  an- 
other, that  a  change  in  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  was  desira- 
ble, and  must  be  accomplished  —  whether  the  movement  originated 
in  personal  ambition,  or  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  ma- 
king a  change  on  account  of  the  "  Fabian  slowness"  of  Washington 
in  his  military  movements  —  whether  wickedness  or  folly,  born  of 
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ambition  and  ignorance,  predominated  in  the  matter.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  opponents  of  the  chief,  were  the 
reverse  of  those  of  open,  manly,  generous,  pure,  and  disinterested 
patriotism,  were  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  and  dangerous 
elements,  and  deserve,  as  they  received  at  the  time,  the  unqualified 
reprobation  of  honest  men.     We  will  briefly  consider  the  facts. 

General  Conway,  the  Irish-French  officer  already  noticed,  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  this  conspiracy,  or  at 
least  the  most  incautious  and  public;  and  the  affair  is  known  in 
history  as  Conway's  Cabal.  Conway  had  come  to  America  with  the 
full  expectation  of  receiving  the  commission  of  a  major-general  in 
the  continental  army.  He  was  disappointed  at  the  outset,  but, 
hoping  for  speedy  promotion,  he  joined  the  army  under  Washing- 
ton. Boastful,  intriguing,  presumptuous,  and  selfish,  he  was  purely 
a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  sought  only  for  personal  advantages,  and 
being  utterly  unprincipled  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  his 
desires  might  be  gratified,  he  greatly  disgusted  Washington,  not 
only  at  the  first  interview,  but  throughout  the  campaign.  Finally, 
when  rumors  reached  the  chief  that  Conway  was  to  be  promoted 
to  major-general,  over  many  worthier  officers,  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  Congress,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  October,  in  which  he  said :  "  In  a  word,  the  service  is  so 
difficult,  and  every  necessary  so  expensive,  that  almost  all  our 
officers  are  tired  out.  Do  not,  therefore,  afford  them  good  pretexts 
for  retiring.  No  day  passes  over  my  head  without  application  for 
leave  to  resign.  Within  the  last  six  days,  I  am  certain,  twenty  com- 
missions at  least  have  been  tendered  to  me.  I  must,  therefoie, 
conjure  you  to  conjure  Congress  to  consider  this  matter  well,  and 
not,  by  a  real  act  of  injustice,  compel  some  good  officers  to  leave 
the  service,  and  thereby  incur  a  train  of  evils  unforeseen  and 
irremediable.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  I  have  been  a  slave  to  the 
service ;  I  have  undergone  more  than  most  men  are  aware  of,  to 
harmonize  so  many  discordant  parts ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  be  of  any  further  service,  if  such  insuperable  difficulties  are 
thrown  in  my  way.     You  may  believe  me,  my  good  sir,  that  I  have 
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no  earthly  views  but  the  public  good  in  what  I  have  said.  I  have 
no  prejudice  against  General  Conway,  nor  desire  to  serve  any  other 
brigadier,  further  than  I  think  the  cause  will  be  benefited  by  it ;  to 
bring  which  to  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion,  is  the  most  fervent 
wish  of  my  soul."* 

This  opposition  to  his  schemes,  on  the  part  of  Washington,  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  Conway,  filled  him  with  indignation  and 
malice,  and  made  him  a  fit  instrument  to  be  emploj-ed  against  the 
commander-in-chief.  He  had  considerable  literary  ability,  and  there 
was  a  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many,  after  the  whole 
cabal  was  exposed  to  public  scorn,  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  London,  at  about  this  time,  and  reprinted  in 
New  York,  purporting  to  contain  copies  of  draughts  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  Washington  in  1776,  to  his  wife,  to  Lund  Washington,  John 
Parke  Custis  and  others,  which  contained  sentiments  totally  at 
variance  with  the  republican  cause.  This  suspicion  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  it  was  known  that  Conway  had  written  sev- 
eral anonymous  letters  in  disparagement  of  Washington,  over  the 
signature  of  De  Lisle.f 

The  chief  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Washington,  in  the  army, 
appears  to  have  been  General  Mifflin,  who  found  in  Conway,  at  this 
time,  a  ready  helper  in  endeavors  to  disparage  the  military  charac- 

*  Mr.  Lee,  in  reply  to  this  letter,  said :  "  It  has  been  affirmed  that  General  Conway  would  quit 
the  service  it  he  was  not  made  a  major-general.  But  I  have  been  told  in  confidence,  that  he  would 
leave  it  at  the  end  of  this  campaign  if  he  was  appointed,  unless  his  word  of  honor  were  taken  to 
continue  for  any  fixed  time.  And  it  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  the  advocates  of  General  Con- 
way will  not  miss  their  aim  if  he  should  be  appointed  adjutant-general,  unless  he  has  the  rank  of 
major-general  also.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that  I  have  been  informed  General  Conway  de- 
sires to  retire  to  his  family,  provided  he  can  carry  from  this  country  home  with  him,  a  rank  that  will 
raise  him  in  France." — MS.  Letter,  quoted  by  Sparks,  in  "Writings  of  Washington,"  v.,  100. 

t  It  was  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  letters,  that  Billy,  Washington's  favorite  servant,  with 
whom  his  papers  were  intrusted,  had  been  captured  at  Fort  Lee,  and  that  a  small  portmanteau,  con- 
taining the  drafts  of  these  letters,  were  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  writer  of  the  preface.  "  I  read 
them  with  avidity,"  he  said  ;  "and  being  highly  entertained  with  them,  have  shown  them  to  several 
of  my  friends,  who  all  agree  with  me,  that  he  is  a  very  different  character  from  what  they  had  sup- 
posed him."  The  writer  professed  to  be  an  officer  in  De  Lancy's  corps  of  American  loyalists. 
Washington  made  no  public  denial  concerning  these  letters  at  the  time,  but  at  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son, and  privately  to  his  friends,  he  pronounced  them  base  forgeries.  He  said  that  his  mulatto  man, 
Billy,  had  never,  for  a  moment,  been  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  that  no  part  of  his  baggage, 
nor  any  of  his  attendants,  were  captured  daring  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  In  the  letters  there 
were  many  (though  mostly  erroneous)  allusions  to  domestic  affairs,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the 
forgeries. 
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ter  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  elevate  those  of  Gates ;  and  in 
Congress  the  opposition  was  headed  by  James  Lovell,  a  prominent 
member,  of  the  New  England  delegation.  Toward  the  close  of  No- 
vember Lovell  wrote  to  Gates,  saying :  "  You  have  saved  our  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  in  spite  of  consummate  and  repeated  blunder- 
ing, you  have  changed  the  condition  of  the  southern  campaign,  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  from  offensive  to  defensive."  He  then 
spoke  of  the  prospect  of  the  campaign  closing,  and  of  Washington's 
army  going  into  winter-quarters,  leaving  the  country  exposed,  there- 
by causing  great  dissatisfaction.  "  So  great,"  he  said,  "  that  nothing 
inferior  to  a  proper  commander-in-chief  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
mighty  torrent  of  public  clamor  and  public  vengeance.  We  have 
a  noble  army  melted  down  by  ill-judged  marches — marches  that 
disgrace  the  authors  and  directors,  and  which  have  occasioned  the 
severest  and  most  just  sarcasm  and  contempt  of  our  enemies.  How 
are  you  to  be  envied,  my  dear  general !  How  different  your  con- 
duct and  your  fortune !" 

Then,  after  speaking  of  a  blind  attempt  "  to  save  a  gone  char- 
acter," Lovell  remarks ;  "  Conway,  Spottswood,  Conner,  Ross,  and 
Mifflin  have  resigned,  and  many  other  good  and  brave  officers  are 
preparing  their  letters  to  Congress  on  the  same  subject.  In  short, 
this  army  will  be  totally  lost,  unless  you  come  down  and  collect  the 
virtuous  band  who  wish  to  fight  under  your  banner,  and  with  their 
aid  save  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Prepare  yourself  for  a  jaunt  to 
this  place  —  Congress  must  send  for  you." 

These  words  of  Lovell  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  Gates  entered  into  the  schemes  with  all 
his  heart,  for  the  long-coveted  prize  for  which  he  had  aspired,  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  custody  of  these  plotters  against  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  first  important  movement  in  this  conspiracy,  was  the  sending 
of  anonymous  letters  to  the  president  and  several  members  of  the 
continental  Congress,  to  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia, 
and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  several  state  legisla- 
tures, in  which  were  abundant  complaints,  insinuations,  and  exag- 

85 
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gerated  statements,  and  ascribing  the  misfortunes  of  the  army  to  the 
incapacity  or  ill-timed  polic}r  of  the  commander-in-chief.  A  com- 
parison between  the  operations  of  the  armies  under  the  respective 
commands  of  Washington  and  Gates  was  also  drawn,  with  strong 
coloring  unfavorable  to  the  former. 

A  little  later,  the  influence  of  the  cabal  in  Congress  was  plainly 
manifested,  by  the  appointment  of  Conway,  inspector-general,*  and 
raising  him  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
language  of  Washington  respecting  his  incapacity,  and  the  danger 
that  might  arise  from  his  promotion/]* 

From  time  to  time,  a  little  of  the  secret  machinations  of  the 
cabal  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Washington,  but  with  a  nobility 
of  soul  of  which  his  traducers  had  no  conception  by  experience,  he 
chose  to  suffer  in  silence,  rather  than  injure  the  republican  cause 
by  a  personal  defence.  "  My  enemies,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  Congress,  when  the  matter  became  a  subject  for  cor- 
respondence— "My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me. 
They  know  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  and  that  motives  of  policy 
deprive  me  of  the  defence  I  might  otherwise  make  against  their 
insidious  attacks.  They  know  I  can  not  combat  their  insinuations, 
however  injurious,  without  disclosing  secrets  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  conceal." 

And  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Patrick  Henry,  who  at  once  for- 
warded to  Washington  the  anonymous  letter  he  had  received, 
the  chief,  after  assuring  him  that  at  no  time  since  the  landing 
of  Howe  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  had  his  army  been  equal  in  numbers 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  tories  in  Pennsyl- 
vania prevented  vigorous  measures  there,  said :  "  I  was  left  to  fight 

*  November  13,  1777. 

t  Impatient  because  of  delay  in  complying  with  his  wishes  for  promotion,  Conway  had  offered 
his  resignation  to  the  Congress.  It  was  not  accepted,  and  the  appointment  and  promotion  spoken 
of  in  the  text  were  given  him.  In  a  letter  to  Washington  immediately  after  his  appointment,  Con- 
way asserted,  that  he  accepted  the  office  of  inspector-general  "with  the  view  of  being  instrumental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  cause,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  commander-in-chief,"  when,  at  that  very  time, 
he  was  plotting  his  rain.  Again,  he  avowed  that  he  neither  applied  for  nor  solicited  his  appoint- 
ment and  promotion,  "when  there  are  letters  of  anterior  date  from  him  to  Congress,"  says  Sparks, 
"in  which  he  not  only  applies,  but  insists,  with  a  forwardness  almost  amounting  to  impudence,  that 
the  rank  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  him,  and  uses  a  series  of  arguments  to  sustain  his  application.'' 
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two  battles,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  save  Philadelphia,  with  less 
numbers  than  composed  the  army  of  my  antagonist,  whilst  the 
world  has  given  us  at  least  double.  This  impression,  though  morti- 
fying in  some  points  of  view,  I  have  been  obliged  to  encourage, 
because,  next  to  being  strong,  it  is  best  to  be  thought  so  by  the 
enemy ;  and  to  this  cause,  principally,  I  think  is  to  be  attributed 
the  slow  movements  of  General  Howe. 

"  How  different  the  case  in  the  northern  department !  There  the 
states  of  New  York  and  New  England,  resolving  to  crush  Burgoyne, 
continued  pouring  in  their  troops  till  the  surrender  of  that  army ; 
at  which  time  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand  militia,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  were  actually  in  General  Gates's  camp,  and  those 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  best  yeomanry  in  the  country, 
well-armed,  and  in  many  instances  supplied  with  provisions  of  their 
own  carrying.  Had  the  same  spirit  pervaded  the  people  of  this 
and  the  neighboring  states,  we  might,  before  this  time,  have  had 
General  Howe  nearly  in  the  situation  of  General  Burgoyne,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  former  would  never  have  been  out  of  reach 
of  his  ships,  whilst  the  latter  increased  his  danger  every  step  he 
took,  having  but  one  retreat  in  case  of  a  disaster,  and  that  blocked 
up  by  a  respectable  force. 

"  My  own  difficulties,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  have  not 
been  a  little  increased  by  the  extra  aid  of  continental  troops,  which 
the  gloomy  prospect  of  our  affairs  in  the  North,  immediately  after 
the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga,  induced  me  to  spare  from  this  army. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  all  will  yet  end  well.  If  the  cause  is  ad- 
vanced, indifferent  is  it  to  me  where  or  in  what  quarter  it  happens." 
The  last  sentence  is  a  true  reflex  of  the  disinterested  patriotism 
that  filled  the  heart  and  governed  the  actions  of  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

Early  in  November,  the  conspiracy  was  revealed  to  Washington 
in  definite  shape,  through  the  officiousness  of  Colonel  Wilkinson, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Gates's  bearer  of  despatches  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  That  body  was 
then  in  session,  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  no  less  than 
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eighteen  days  after  that  surrender  before  Wilkinson  appeared  upon 
the  senate  floor  with  the  papers,  and  made  his  pompous  announce- 
ment of  the  victory.  After  his  arrival  at  York,  he  employed  three 
days  in  the  preparation  of  his  budget,  and  evidently  expected  to 
produce  a  great  effect,  and  receive  a  rich  reward. 

But  the  Congress,  mortified,  no  doubt,  by  the  neglect  of  Gates 
to  inform  Washington  of  his  victory,  yet  lacking  courage  to  rebuke 
so  grave  an  insult  to  the  commander-in-chief,  were  so  tardy  in 
making  any  award,  that  Wilkinson,  in  his  disappointment,  and  with 
an  ill-concealed  affectation  of  indifference,  wrote  to  Gates,  saying : 
"  I  have  not  been  honored  with  any  mark  of  distinction  from  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  should  I  receive  no  testimony  of  their  approbation 
of  my  conduct,  I  shall  not  be  mortified.  My  hearty  contempt  of 
the  world  will  shield  me  from  such  pitiful  sensation."  A  just  idea 
of  the  value  of  his  services,  so  tardily  rendered,  was  no  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  Samuel  Adams,  who,  when  it  was  proposed  to  vote 
Wilkinson  a  sword,  gravely  moved,  instead,  that  "  the  young  gentle- 
man should  be  presented  with  a  pair  of  spurs."*  A  few  days  after- 
ward Wilkinson  was  breveted  a  brigadier-general,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  satisfied. 

On  his  way  from  the  camp  to  the  senate,  Wilkinson  stopped  at 
Reading,  where  he  spent  an  entire  day  with  the  lady  whom  he 
afterward  married.  Lord  Stirling  had  his  headquarters  there,  and 
with  his  military  family  Wilkinson  appears  to  have  had  a  free  talk 
about  things  in  general.  He  was  doubtless  acquainted  with  the 
schemes  of  the  cabal,  and  desired  to  sound  Lord  Stirling  respecting 
his  opinion  of  the  ability  of  Washington  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  station.  This,  as  a  subordinate  officer,  he  could  do  only  through 
his  own  peer;  so,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  repeated  to 
Major  M'Williams,  Stirling's  aid-de-camp,  a  part  of  the  contents  of 
a  letter  which  Gates  had  received  from  Conway,  containing  stric- 
tures on  the  management  of  the  army  under  Washington,  accom- 
panied by  reflections  disparaging  to  the  chief.     This  was  communi- 

*  Thomas  M'Kean  to  John  Adams,  November,  1815.     President  Duer,  in  his  "Life  of  Lord 

Stirling,"  gives  the  credit  of  this  motion  to  Doctor  Witherspoon,  of  New  Jersey. 
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cated  to  Lord  Stirling,  and  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  informed  his  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  extracts  from  Conway's  letter,  as  repeated 
by  Wilkinson,  with  the  remark  that  "such  wicked  duplicity  of 
conduct  I  shall  always  think  it  my  duty  to  detect." 

With  his  usual  dignified  forbearance,  and  governed  by  a  nobility 
of  sentiment  that  scorned  to  stoop  even  to  reproach  a  man  like 
Conway,  Washington  simply  informed  him,  by  the  following  note, 
that  his  treachery  was  known : — 

"Sir:  A  letter  which  I  received  last  night  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph:  'In  a  letter  from  General  Conway  to  General 
Gates,  he  says,  "  Heaven  has  determined  to  save  your  country,  or 
a  weak  general  and  bad  counsellors  would  have  ruined  it.'" 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"George  Washington." 

This  note  conveyed  a  terrible  rebuke.  Had  a  blazing  bombshell 
fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  leaders  in  the  conspiracy,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  astounded  than  when  this  note  was  made  known. 
Conway  was  dismayed,  and  hastened  to  Milllin  with  the  intelli- 
gence. That  officer  immediately  wrote  to  Gates,  saying :  "  My  dear 
general,  an  extract  from  Conway's  letter  to  you  has  been  procured 
and  sent  to  headquarters.  The  extract  was  a  collection  of  just  senti- 
ments, yet  such  as  should  not  have  been  intrusted  to  any  of  your 
family.  General  Washington  inclosed  it  to  Conway  without  re- 
mark." He  then  advised  Gates  to  be  more  cautious.  "  Take  care 
of  your  sincerity  and  frank  disposition,"  he  said ;  "  they  can  not 
injure  yourself,  but  may  injure  some  of  your  best  friends.  Affec- 
tionately yours,  &c." 

Gates  was,  at  that  time,  the  recipient  of  fulsome  adulation  from 
his  admirers  and  friends,  and  lay  dreaming,  as  it  were,  upon  a  bed 
of  roses,  of  laurel  wreaths  for  his  brow,  and  a  guaranty  of  immor- 
tality as  the  savior  of  the  republic.  Mifflin's  letter  broke  the  spell. 
It  was  like  wormwood  poured  into  the  sweet  draughts  that  were 
constantly  pressed  to  his  lips.  Washington's  note  was  terribly  brief. 
How  much  or  what  had  been  communicated  to  the  chief,  he  knew 
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not.  Who  is  the  traitor?  was  a  question  that  greatly  perplexed 
him,  He  did  not  suspect  Wilkinson,  his  favorite,  and  fawning  ser- 
vant. He  questioned  the  gentlemen  of  his  staff,  but  all  properly 
disavowed  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.  This  increased  his  per- 
plexity and  perturbation  of  mind  ;  but  from  a  mean  insinuation 
made  by  Wilkinson,  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  Colonel  Hamilton, 
during  his  late  visit  to  his  quarters,  had  received  the  information, 
and  had  been  the  channel  of  communication  of  it  to  his  chief. 

Assuming  a  tone  of  virtuous  indignation,  and  the  position  of  an 
injured  man,  Gates  wrote  to  Washington,  on  the  eighth  of  Decem- 
ber, conjuring  him  to  assist  in  tracing  out  "the  authors  of  the 
infidelity  which  put  extracts  from  General  Conway's  letter"  into 
the  hands  of  his  commander-in-chief.  "  Those  letters,"  he  said, 
"  have  been  stealingly  copied,  but  which  of  them,  when,  and  by 
whom,  is  to  me  an  unfathomable  secret."  He  thought  his  excel- 
lency would  do  him,  "and  the  United  States,  a  very  important  ser- 
vice," he  said,  "  by  detecting  a  wretch  who  may  betray  me,  and 
capitally  injure  the  very  operations  under  your  immediate  direc- 
tions.... It  being  unknown  to  me,"  he  continued,  "whether  the 
letter  came  to  you  from  a  member  of  Congress,  or  from  an  officer, 
I  shall  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  this  to  the  presi- 
dent, that  the  Congress  may,  in  concert  with  your  excellency, 
obtain,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  discovery  which  so  deeply  affects  the 
safety  of  the  states.  Crimes  of  that  magnitude  may  not  remain 
unpunished." 

Gates's  chief  object  in  sending  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress was,  doubtless,  to  inform  his  friends  there  of  the  treachery, 
and  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  It  did  not  reach  Washington 
until  the  close  of  December,  and  on  the  fourth  of  January,  the 
commander-in-chief  replied  to  it  through  the  same  channel,  with 
characteristic  candor  and  dignity.  "Your  letter  of  the  eighth 
ultimo,"  he  said,  "came  to  my  hands  a  few  days  ago,  and  to  my 
great  surprise,  informed  me  that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  to 
Congress,  for  what  reason  I  find  myself  unable  to  account ;  but  as 
some  end,  doubtless,  was  intended  to  be  answered  by  it,  I  am  laid 
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under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  returning  my  answer  through 
the  same  channel,  lest  any  member  of  that  honorable  body  should 
harbor  an  unfavorable  suspicion  of  my  having  practised  some  in- 
direct means  to  come  at  the  contents  of  the  confidential  letters 
between  you  and  General  Conway." 

He  then  informed  Gates  of  the  circumstance  of  Wilkinson's  com- 
munication to  Major  M'Williams,  and  its  transmission  to  headquar- 
ters. Then  reciting  the  note  to  Conway,  he  remarked :  "  Neither 
this  letter,  nor  the  information  which  occasioned  it,  was  ever,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  communicated  by  me  to  a  single  officer  in  this 
army,  out  of  my  own  family,  excepting  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
who,  having  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject  by  General  Conway, 
applied  for  and  saw,  under  injunctions  of  secrecy,  the  letter  which 
contained  Wilkinson's  information ;  so  desirous  was  I  of  concealing 
every  matter  that  could,  in  its  consequences,  give  the  smallest 
interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of  this  army,  or  afford  a  gleam  of 
hope  to  the  enemy  by  dissension  therein. 

"  Thus,  sir,  with  an  openness  and  candor  which  I  hope  will  ever 
characterize  and  mark  my  conduct,  have  I  complied  with  your 
request. 

"  The  only  concern  I  feel  upon  the  occasion,  finding  how  matters 
stand,  is,  that  in  doing  this  I  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  name 
a  gentleman,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  although  I  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  him  upon  the  subject,  thought  he  was  rather  doing  an 
act  of  justice,  than  committing  an  act  of  infidelity ;  and  sure  I  am, 
that,  till  Lord  Stirling's  letter  came  to  my  hands,  I  never  knew  that 
General  Conway,  whom  I  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  stranger  to  you, 
was  a  correspondent  of  yours ;  much  less  did  I  suspect  that  I  was 
the  subject  of  your  confidential  letters.  Pardon  me,  then,  for 
adding,  that  so  far  from  conceiving  that  the  safety  of  the  states 
can  be  affected,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  injured,  by  a  discovery  of 
this  kind,  or  that  I  should  be  called  upon  in  such  solemn  terms  to 
point  out  the  author,  I  considered  the  information  as  coming  from 
yourself,  and  given  with  a  friendly  view  to  forewarn,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  forearm  me,  against  a  secret  enemy,  or,  in  other  words, 
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a  dangerous  incendiary;  in  which  character,  sooner  or  later,  this 
country  will  know  General  Conway.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters of  late,  I  have  found  myself  mistaken." 

No  language  could  have  conveyed  a  more  stinging  rebuke  to 
Gates,  than  this  dignified  letter.  Hitherto,  the  whole  matter  had 
been  a  secret  with  a  few,  but  now,  the  Congress  having  been  made 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  commander-in-chief 
and  Gates  upon  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy,  it  was  blazoned  to 
the  world,  and  the  mischievous  cabal  was  subjected  to  the  scorn  of 
all  honest  and  patriotic  men. 

Washington's  explanation,  of  course,  caused  a  rupture  between 
Gates  and  Wilkinson.  The  former,  in  a  letter  to  Washington, 
charged  Wilkinson  with  deceit  and  prevarication,  and  of  meanly 
attempting  to  fix  suspicion  upon  Colonel  Troup,  one  of  Gates's 
aids-de-cainp.  Gates  also  pronounced  the  pretended  extract  from 
Conway's  letter  "a  wicked  and  malicious  forgery,"  but  he  never 
fortified  his  assertion  by  producing  the  original,  in  which,  "  if  pro- 
duced," said  Wilkinson,  "words  to  die  same  effect  will  appear."  In 
this  assertion  Wilkinson  was  finally  sustained.  The  original  letter, 
which  was  seen  by  President  Laurens  and  others,  contained  not 
precisely  those  words,  but  in  tenor  and  spirit  the  whole  document 
was  accurately  represented  by  Wilkinson* 

Another  phase  of  the  factious  movement,  was  exhibited  in  the 
appointment  of  a  new  board  of  war,  and  in  its  operations.  The 
organization  took  place  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November.  Gates 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board,  and  Mifflin  was  one  of  its 
most  active  members.     Another  was  Joseph  Trumbull,  the  friend 


*  The  quarrel  between  Gates  and  Wilkinson  led  to  a  challenge  of  the  former  to  mortal  combat 
by  the  latter.  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoir,  has  given  a  twaddling  account  of  the  matter,  in  which 
truth  and  falsehood  are  evidently  compounded.  It  seems,  however,  from  contemporary  testimony, 
that  Gates  and  Wilkinson  met  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  fight.  Gates's  heart  appears  to  have 
been  so  tender  that  his  courage  became  weak.  lie  burst  into  tears,  and  said  he  would  as  soon  think 
of  shooting  his  own  son.  So  they  virtually  kissed  and  became  friends;  but  their  love  was  not  very 
lasting,  for  we  find  Wilkinson,  soon  afterward,  resigning  his  position  as  secretary  to  the  board  of 
war,  declaring,  as  a  reason,  that  after  the  acts  of  treachery  and  falsehood  in  which  he  had  detected 
Major-General  Gates,  the  president  of  that  board,  "it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reconcile  it  with  his 
honor  to  serve  with  him."  Gates  and  Wilkinson  said  many  hard  things  of  each  other,  in  connection 
with  this  affair,  and,  doubtless,  both  spoke  the  truth. 
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of  Gates  and  the  enemy  of  Schuyler;  and  the  other  two  were 
Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  (a  New  England  officer),  and  Richard 
Peters,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  was  a  warm  friend  of  Mifflin. 
The  constitution  of  this  board  was  an  indication  of  the  influence 
then  at  work  in  Congress,  in  favor  of  Gates  and  his  friends. 

The  president  of  Congress  was  instructed  to  communicate  to 
Gates  intelligence  of  his  appointment,  and  to  express  the  high 
sense  which  that  body  entertained  of  his  abilities,  and  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  important  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 
He  was  also  informed  that  he  might  officiate  in  the  board  or  in 
the  field,  as  occasion  might  require ;  and  he  was  requested  to  repair 
to  the  Congress  without  delay,  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties. 

It  was,  doubtless,  the  intention  of  the  cabal  to  make  a  strong 
and  decisive  movement  toward  the  appointment  of  Gates  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, on  his  arrival.  His  warm  friend,  Lovell,  wrote,  on 
the  day  of  his  appointment :  "  We  want  you  at  different  places,  but 
we  want  you  most  near  Germantown.  Good  God  !  What  a  situa- 
tion we  are  in ;  how  different  from  what  might  have  been  justly 
expected !  You  will  be  astonished  when  you  know  accurately 
what  numbers  have,  at  one  time  and  another,  been  collected  near 
Philadelphia,  to  wear  out  stockings,  shoes,  and  breeches.  Depend 
upon  it,  for  every  ten  soldiers  placed  under  the  command  of  our 
Fabius,  five  recruits  will  be  wanted,  annually,  during  the  war.... 
If  it  was  not  for  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  strong  appear- 
ance of  a  European  war,  our  affairs  are  Fabiused  into  a  very  disa- 
greeable posture." 

Gates  gladly  accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  board  of 
war,  for  it  was  invested  with  large  powers,  and,  by  delegated 
authority,  was  allowed  to  assume  functions  that  belonged  properly 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  These  powers  Gates  at  once  put  into 
requisition.  Not  doubting  that  he  would  soon  be  made  commander- 
in-chief,  he  planned  an  expedition  against  Canada,  hoping  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station  with  all  the  eclat  which  a 
scheme  of  that  kind  would  give.  There  was  another  motive  for 
this  expedition  very  apparent.     The  cabal  wished  to  detach  Lafa- 
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yette  from  the  person  of  Washington,  and  enlist  him  in  their 
interest,  and  for  that  purpose  the  marquis  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  forces  to  go  against  Canada.  This  whole  expedi- 
tion was  planned  by  Gates,  and  the  appointment  of  the  leader 
made,  without  consulting  Washington ;  and  the  first  intimation 
that  his  excellency  had  of  the  movement  was  from  Lafayette,  who 
communicated  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  the  board  of  war.  The 
result  of  this  scheme  we  will  consider  presently. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Washington  received  further  confirmation 
of  the  conspiracy  to  injure  him.  His  life-long  friend,  Doctor  Craik, 
wrote  to  him  on  the  fourth  of  January,  saying :  "  Base  and  villa- 
nous  men,  through  chagrin,  envy,  or  ambition,  are  endeavoring  to 
lessen  you  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  taking  underhand 
methods  to  traduce  your  character.  The  morning  I  left  camp,  I 
was  informed  by  a  gentlemen,  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  true  friend 
of  yours,  that  a  strong  faction  was  forming  against  you  in  the  new 
board  of  war,  and  in  the  Congress.  It  alarmed  me  exceedingly, 
and  I  wished  that  he  had  informed  me  of  it  a  day  or  two  sooner, 
that  I  might  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  you. 
He  begged  that  I  would  do  it  before  I  went  away ;  but  upon  con- 
sideration, I  thought  I  had  better  defer  it  until  I  reached  home,  as 
perhaps  I  might  make  some  further  discoveries  on  my  way.  At 
my  arrival  in  Bethlehem  I  was  told  of  it  there,  and  was  told  that  I 
should  hear  more  of  it  on  my  way  down.  I  did  so,  for  at  Lancaster 
I  was  still  assured  of  it.  All  the  way  down  I  heard  of  it,  and  I 
believe  it  is  pretty  general  over  the  country.  No  one  would  pre- 
tend to  affix  it  on  particulars,  yet  all  seem  to  believe  it." 

Doctor  Craik  then  referred  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  cabal, 
and  to  General  Mifllin  in  particular.  "  I  have  reason  to  believe," 
he  said,  "that  he  is  not  your  friend,  from  many  circumstances. 
The  method  they  are  taking  is  by  holding  General  Gates  up  to  the 
people,  and  making  them  believe  that  you  have  had  a  number 
three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  enemy,  and  have  done  noth- 
ing; that  Philadelphia  was  given  up  by  your  management,  and 
that  you  have  had   many  opportunities  of  defeating  the  enemy; 
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and  many  other  things  as  ungenerous  and  unjust.  These  are  the 
low  artifices  they  are  making  use  of.  It  is  said  they  dare  not 
appear  openly  as  your  enemies,  but  that  the  new  board  of  war  is 
composed  of  such  leading  men  as  will  throw  such  obstacles  and 
difficulties  in  your  way,  as  to  force  you  to  resign.  Had  I  not  been 
assured  of  these  things  from  such  authority  that  I  can  not  doubt 
them,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this.  My  attachment 
to  your  person  is  such,  my  friendship  is  so  sincere,  that  every  hint 
which  has  a  tendency  to  hurt  your  honor,  wounds  me  most  sen- 
sibly, and  I  write  this  that  you  may  be  apprized,  and  have  an  eye 
toward  those  men,  and  particularly  General  Mifflin.  He  is  plausi- 
ble, sensible,  popular,  and  ambitious,  takes  great  pains  to  draw  over 
every  officer  he  meets  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  is  very  en- 
gaging." 

A  few  days  afterward,  Patrick  Henry  received  an  anonymous  let- 
ter,  dated  at  York,  twelfth  of  January,  1778.  After  speaking  in  flat- 
tering terms  of  Mr.  Henry,  lamenting  the  lack  of  first  class  men  in 
the  Congress,  and  drawing  a  sad  picture  of  the  army,  the  writer 
said  :  "  But  is  our  case  desperate  ?  By  no  means.  We  have  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  strength  enough  to  save  us,  if  they  could  be  called  into 
action.  The  northern  army  has  shown  us  what  Americans  are 
capable  of  doing  with  a  general  at  their  head.  The  spirit  of  the 
southern  army  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  spirit  of  the  northern.  A 
Gates,  a  Lee,  or  a  Conway,  would,  in  a  few  weeks,  render  them 
an  irresistible  body  of  men." 

On  the  seventeenth  an  anonymous  communication  was  received 
by  the  president  of  Congress,  entitled,  "Thoughts  of  a  Freeman," 
drawn  up,  no  doubt,  says  Sparks,  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction, 
which  contained  a  summary  of  all  the  topics  of  complaint  against 
the  commander-in-chief,  which  his  enemies  were  using  to  effect  his 
ruin.  It  closed  with  the  following  sentence :  "  That  the  head  can 
not  possibly  be  sound  when  the  whole  body  is  disordered ;  that  the 
people  of  America  have  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  by  making  a  man 
their  God ;  and  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  will  convince  them, 
by  woful  experience,  that  he  is  only  a  man ;  that  no  good  may  be 
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expected  from  the  standing  army  until  Baal  and  his  worshippers 
are  banished  from  the  camp." 

President  Laurens  sent  this  letter  to  Washington,  instead  of  lay- 
ing it  before  Congress,  which  kindness  was  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  in  a  most  touching  letter,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  that  body.  It  was 
in  that  that  he  spoke  of  his  enemies  having  taken  an  ungenerous 
advantage  of  him ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying :  "  My  heart  tells 
me  that  it  has  been  my  unremitted  aim  to  do  the  best  that  circum- 
stances would  permit ;  yet  I  may  have  been  very  often  mistaken  in 
my  judgment  of  the  means,  and  may,  in  many  instances,  deserve 
the  imputation  of  error." 

From  that  time  until  the  close  of  March,  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration was  a  topic  for  correspondence,  in  which  Washington, 
Gates,  Wilkinson,  Patrick  Henry,  Doctor  Gordon*  (the  historian  of 
the  war),  and  anonymous  writers,  participated,  some  with  words  ex- 
planatory and  some  exculpatory.-]-  The  attempt  to  elevate  Gates 
upon  the  ruins  of  Washington's  reputation  was  an  utter  failure, 
and  all  who  participated  in  the  scheme  were  soon  heartily  ashamed, 
and  earnestly  desired  to  put  in  disclaimers  that  might  shield  them 
from  the  odium  which  their  conduct  so  richly  entitled  them  to. 

General  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  at  York,  fourth  of 
April,  1778,  said :  "  For  my  part,  I  solemnly  declare  I  never  was 

*  Washington's  letter  to  Doctor  Gordon,  dated  at  Valley  Forge,  fifteenth  of  February,  1778,  is  so 
dear  in  its  expression  of  his  feelings,  that  we  insert  it  almost  entire.  It  appears  that  his  enemies 
had  circulated  a  report  that  he  was  ahout  to  resign  his  office.  After  referring  to  a  letter  received 
from  Doctor  Gordon,  he  remarks  :  "  The  question  there  put  was,  in  some  degree,  solved  in  my  last; 
hut  to  be  more  explicit,  I  can  assure  you,  that  no  person  ever  heard  me  drop  an  expression  that  had 
a  tendency  to  resignation.  The  same  principles  that  led  me  to  embark  in  the  opposition  to  the  arbi- 
trary claims  of  Great  Britain,  operate  with  additional  force  at  this  day;  nor  is  it  my  desire  to  with- 
draw my  services  while  they  are  considered  of  importance  in  the  present  contest;  but  to  report  a 
design  of  this  kind  is  among  the  arts  which  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  effect  a  change  are  prac- 
tising to  bring  to  pass.  I  have  said,  and  I  still  do  say,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  that  would  return  to  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  with  more  heartfelt  joy  than 
I  should.  But  I  would  have  this  declaration  accompanied  by  these  sentiments,  that  while  the  pub- 
lic are  satisfied  with  my  endeavors,  I  mean  not  to  shrink  from  the  cause.  But  the  moment  her 
voice,  not  that  of  faction,  calls  upon  mo  to  resign,  I  shall  do  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  the 
weary  traveller  retired  to  rest.  This,  my  dear  doctor,  you  are  at  liberty  to  assert;  but,  in  doing 
it,  I  would  have  nothing  formal.  All  things  will  come  right  again,  and  soon  recover  their  proper 
tone,  as  the  design  is  not  only  seen  through  but  reprobated." 

t  The  whole  of  this  correspondence,  as  far  as  it  has  been  discovered,  may  be  found  in  Sparks's 
"  Writings  of  Washington,"  Appendix  vi.,  volume  v.,  page  483. 
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engaged  in  any  plan  or  plot  for  the  removal  of  General  Washing- 
ton, nor  do  I  believe  any  such  plot  ever  existed."  Mifflin,  also, 
wrote,  about  that  time :  "  I  never  desired  to  have  any  person, 
whomsoever  take  the  command  of  the  American  army  from  him 
[Washington],  nor  have  1  said  or  done  anything  of  or  respecting 
him  which  the  public  service  did  not  require,"  &c.  Botta,  after 
weighing  the  evidence  against  the  designated  leaders  of  the  in- 
trigue,  draws  therefrom  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  their  guilt, 
and  says :  "  The  leaders  of  this  combination,  very  little  concerned 
for  the  public  good,  were  immoderately  so  for  their  own,  and  that 
the  aim  of  all  their  efforts  was  to  advance  themselves  and  their 
friends  at  the  expense  of  others."* 

The  true  character  of  General  Conway,  so  early  discovered  by 
Washington,  became,  at  length,  well  understood  by  the  Congress. 
He  was  made  to  feel  the  scorn  of  the  army  officers  because  of  his 
participation  in  the  conspiracy  against  their  beloved  leader.  This 
scorn,  coupled  with  their  personal  dislike,  made  his  position  a  very 
unpleasant  one,  and  in  an  impertinent  and  complaining  letter  to 
the  president  of  Congress,  he  intimated  a  wish  to  resign.  A  motion 
to  accept  his  resignation  was  immediately  carried.  Conway  was 
astonished  and  disappointed,  and  immediately  repaired  to  York  to 
ask  to  be  restored.  He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  resign,  and  at- 
tempted explanations.  It  was  too  late.  He  could  no  longer  be 
made  a  useful  tool  of  intriguing  men.     The  current  of  public  opin- 


*  It  was  difficult,  at  the  time  of  the  cabal,  to  ascertain  precisely  who  were  actors  in  it,  except  a 
few  leading  ones,  such  as  Gates,  Conway,  Mifflin,  and  Lovell.  Others  remained  concealed  from 
public  view,  and  some  were  suspected  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Among  the  latter  was  Samuel 
Adams,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  that  ever  lived,  and  firm  friend  of  Washington  from  first  to  last. 
It  now  appears  that  John  Hancock  and  his  friends  were  the  authors  of  the  charge  of  his  participation 
in  the  conspiracy,  first  published  in  history  by  Doctor  Gordon,  and  apologized  for,  subsequently,  by 
Mrs.  Mercy  Warren.  Adams  and  Hancock  were  opposed  in  the  local  political  strifes  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  story  that  the  former  was  engaged  in  that  conspiracy  against  Washington,  was  put  in 
circulation  by  Hancock  to  injure  his  rival.  In  a  letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  written  at  Boston,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1789,  Mr.  Adams,  after  speaking  of  his  great  confidence  in  President 
Washington,  said :  "  I  feel  myself  constrained,  contrary  to  my  usual  manner,  to  make  professions 
of  sincerity  on  this  occasion,  because  Doctor  Gordon,  in  his  History  of  the  Revolution,  among  many 
other  anecdotes,  innocent  and  trifling  enough,  has  gravely  said  that  I  was  concerned  in  an  attempt 
to  remove  General  Washington  from  command,  and  mentions  an  anonymous  letter  to  your  late 
Governor  Henry,  which,  I  affirm,  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  till  I  lately  met  with  it  in  reading  the 
history." 
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ion  was  against  him,  and  he  was  cast  aside.  He  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  indulged  in  abusive  language  toward  almost  every- 
body. This  deportment  finally  resulted  in  a  duel  between  himself 
and  General  Cadwalader,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1778,  in  which 
Conway  was  severely  wounded.  His  speedy  death  was  expected, 
and  under  the  impression  that  he  could  not  long  survive,  he  was 
obedient  to  his  conscience,  and  wrote  the  following  note  to  Wash- 
ington, as  a  reparation  for  the  personal  injuries  he  had  inflicted  : — 

"Philadelphia,  23d  July,  1778. 

"Sir:  I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during  a  few  min- 
utes, and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere  grief  for 
having  done,  written,  or  said  anything  disagreeable  to  your  excel- 
lency. My  career  will  soon  be  over;  therefore,  justice  and  truth 
prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments.  You  are,  in  my  eyes, 
the  great  and  good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration, 
and  esteem  of  these  states,  whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by 
your  virtues.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c." 

Conway  recovered.  Deprived  of  employment,  deserted  by  his 
former  friends,  and  everywhere  despised  by  the  people,  he  soon  left 
the  country  and  returned  to  France. 

Such  was  the  finale  of  the  conspiracy  against  Washington.  That 
great  and  good  man,  in  a  letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  at  the  close  of 
March,  after  mentioning  his  conviction  that  Doctor  Rush,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  author  of  an  anonymous  letter  to  that  gentleman, 
gav:  his  closing  observations  on  the  subject  as  follows:  "My  cau- 
tion to  avoid  anything  which  would  injure  the  service,  prevented 
me  from  communicating,  but  to  a  very  few  of  my  friends,  the 
intrigues  of  a  faction,  which  I  know  was  formed  against  me,  since 
it  might  serve  to  publish  our  internal  dissensions ;  but  their  own 
restless  zeal  to  advance  their  views  has  too  clearly  betrayed  them, 
and  made  concealment  on  my  part  fruitless.  I  can  not  precisely 
mark  the  extent  of  their  views,  but  it  appeared  in  general,  that 
General  Gates  was  to  be  exalted  on  the  ruin  of  my  reputation  and 
influence.     This  I  am  authorized  to  say,  from  undeniable  facts  in 
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my  possession,  from  publications,  the  evident  scope  of  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  and  from  private  detractions  industriously  circu- 
lated. General  Mifflin,  it  is  commonly  supposed,  bore  the  second 
part  in  the  cabal ;  and  General  Conway,  I  know,  was  a  very  active 
and  malignant  partisan ;  but  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe,  that 
their  machinations  have  recoiled  most  sensibly  upon  themselves." 

We  have  referred  to  an  expedition  against  Canada,  as  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  the  conspirators,  by  which  they  hoped  to  gain  the 
adherence  of  Lafayette.  In  order  to  give  a  connected,  though 
brief  view  of  that  cabal  in  this  chapter,  we  will  anticipate  the  order 
of  our  narrative  a  little,  and  here  make  a  record  of  the  Canada 
scheme,  and  its  results. 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  expedition  was  planned  without 
consulting  Washington.  Lafayette  perceived  and  deeply  felt  the 
disrespect  manifested  toward  his  beloved  general,  and  immediately 
informed  the  commander-in-chief  that  he  saw  the  whole  scope  of 
the  artifice,  and  asked  his  advice.  Washington  frankly  told  him 
that  he  could  not  see  how  such  an  expedition  could  be  accom- 
plished, but  advised  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  for  it  was  an 
honorable  one.  The  marquis,  accordingly  hastened  to  York  for  his 
instructions.  There  he  found  Gates  at  table,  surrounded  by  his 
friends.  He  was  greeted  with  great  hospitality,  and  invited  to  join 
them.  The  wine  was  circulated  and  toasts  were  freely  given. 
Determined  to  let  his  sentiments  be  known  at  the  outset,  Lafayette 
called  to  the  company,  as  they  were  about  to  rise,  and  observed 
that  one  toast  had  been  omitted,  which  he  would  propose.  The 
glasses  were  filled,  and  he  gave — "The  commander-in-chief  cf  the 
American  armies."  It  was  received  with  great  coolness,  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  marquis  were  confirmed. 

Gates  and  his  friends  flattered  Lafayette,  but  had  not  sagacity 
enough  to  entirely  conceal  their  hostility  to  Washington ;  and 
when  the  marquis  found  that  Conway  had  been  appointed  his 
second  in  command,  he  felt  certain  they  wished  to  alienate  him 
from  his  friend.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  the  appointment  of 
the  Baron  de  Kalb  to  the  expedition,  who,  being  Conway's  senior, 
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took  the  place  of  second.  The  marquis  then  hastened  to  Albany, 
encouraged  by  promises  of  the  largest  aid.  He  was  told  that  three 
thousand  men  would  be  there  to  await  his  coming ;  but  when  he 
arrived,  as  he  wrote  to  Washington,  he  could  not  find,  in  all,  twelve 
hundred  men  fit  for  duty,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  "naked, 
even  for  a  summer  campaign."*  For  nearly  three  months  he 
waited  at  Albany  for  the  promised  men  and  stores,  when,  with  his 
patience  completely  exhausted  he  returned  to  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge  early  in  April,  under  instructions  from  Congress  to  "  suspend 
the  irruption  with  Canada,"  Thus  ended  an  injudicious  and  foolish 
scheme,  if  (as  was  no  doubt  the  case)  concerted  by  a  faction  to 
achieve  its  selfish  purposes. 

The  task  of  delineating,  even  in  these  meager  outlines,  the  repul- 
sive features  of  the  loose  conspiracy  that  was  formed  to  deprive 
Washington  of  the  supreme  command,  has  been  a  most  unwelcome 
one.  We  are  prone  to  regard  the  patriots  of  that  old  war  as  almost 
faultless  men — men  who  rose  above  the  paltry  considerations  of 
personal  pride,  and  sought  only  to  serve  their  country.  It  is  pleas- 
ant thus  to  contemplate  them,  and  most  of  them  were  worthy  of 
such  an  opinion  and  our  reverence.  But,  at  this  time,  weak  and 
factious  men  had  taken  the  place  of  the  strong  and  virtuous  ones, 
and  the  continental  Congress  was  no  longer  composed  of  a  band  of 
unselfish  patriots.  "It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  sir,"  wrote  Alexander 
Hamilton  to  George  Clinton,  in  February — "it  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  sir,  the  effects  of  which  we  daily  see  and  feel,  that  there  is 
not  so  much  wisdom  in  a  certain  body  as  there  ought  to  be.  Many 
members  of  it  are  no  doubt  men,  in  every  respect,  fit  for  the  trust; 
!)i,t  this  can  not  be  said  of  it  as  a  body.  Folly,  caprice,  a  want  of 
foresight,  comprehension,  and  dignity,  characterize  the  general  tenor 
of  t  heir  actions.     Their  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  army  especially, 

*  "  I  don't  believe  I  can  find,  in  all,  twelve  hundred  men  fit  for  duty,"  he  wrote  to  Washington 
from  Albany,  "  and  the  greatest  part  of  these  are  naked,  even  for  a  summer  campaign.  I  was  to  find 
General  Stark,  with  a  large  body  ;  and,  indeed,  General  Gates  told  me,  '  General  Stark  will  have  burned 
the  fleet  before  your  arrival.'  Well,  the  first  letter  I  receive  in  Albany,  is  from  General  Stark,  who 
wishes  to  know  what  number  of  men,  from  where,  what  time,  and  for  what  rendezvous,  I  desire  him 
to  raise  f  Again  Lafayette  wrote  :  "  I  fancy  the  actual  scheme  is  to  have  me  out  of  this  part  of  the 
continent,  and  General  Conway  as  chief,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Gates." 
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is  feeble,  indecisive,  and  improvident;  insomuch  that  we  are  reduced 
to  a  more  terrible  situation  than  you  can  conceive.  They  have  dis- 
gusted the  army  by  repeated  instances  of  the  most  whimsical  favor- 
itism in  their  promotions ;  and  by  an  absurd  prodigality  of  rank  to 
foreigners,  and  to  the  meanest  staff  of  the  army.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  summon  resolution  enough  to  withstand  the  impudent 
importunity  and  vain  boasting  of  foreign  pretenders ;  but  have 
manifested  such  a  ductility  and  inconstancy  in  their  proceedings, 
as  will  warrant  the  charge  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  bullied  by 
every  petty  adventurer,  who  comes  armed  with  ostentatious  pre- 
tensions of  military  merit  and  experience 

"  America  once  had  a  representation  that  would  do  honor  to  any 
age  or  nation.  The  present  falling  off  is  very  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous. i  What  is  the  cause  ?'  and  <  How  is  it  to  be  remedied  ?'  are 
questions  that  the  welfare  of  these  states  requires  should  be  well 
attended  to.  The  great  men  who  composed  our  first  council  —  are 
they  dead,  have  they  deserted  the  cause,  or  what  has  become  of 
them  ?  Very  few  are  dead,  and  still  fewer  have  deserted  the  cause  ; 
they  are  all,  except  the  few  who  still  remain  in  Congress,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  the  civil  offices  of  their  respective  states ;  far  the 
greater  part  engaged  in  the  latter.  The  only  remedy,  then,  is  to 
take  them  out  of  those  employments,  and  return  them  to  the  place 
where  their  presence  is  infinitely  more  important." 

86 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 

WASHINGTON'S  TEAR  OF  TRIAL A  CONTRAST ABUSES  IN  THE  ARMY CONGRESS 

APPEALED  TO A  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS  APPOINTED ITS  COMPLEXION 

WASHINGTON'S  MEMOIR REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE GENEROSITY  TOWARD 

OFFICERS    AND    SOLDIERS  —  OPERATION    OF    DETACHMENTS    OF    THE  ARMY THE 

BRITISH     IN     NEW    JERSEY COERCIVE      MEASURES      ADOPTED DEPLORED      BY 

WASHINGTON BAD  MANAGEMENT    OF    QUARTERMASTER'S   DEPARTMENT GENE- 
RAL    GREENE    APPOINTED     QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL SALUTARY     REFORMS  — 

BARON  STEUBEN  APPOINTED  INSPECTOR-GENERAL HIS  TRIALS VALUE  OF  HIS 

INSTRUCTIONS VIEWS    OF    OFFICERS    IN    CAMP MRS.  WASHINGTON    AT    HEAD- 
QUARTERS  WASHINGTON     AND     BRYAN     FAIRFAX WASHINGTON'S     INFLUENCE 

OVER  THE  TROOPS. 

The  year  1777  was  doubtless  the  most  eventful  and  trying  of  any 
in  the  whole  military  life  of  Washington.  From  its  beginning  he 
had  been  engaged  in  a  struggle — a  struggle  with  open  enemies  in 
the  field  and  on  the  water ;  with  secret  enemies  in  the  camp  and  in 
the  senate ;  with  poverty  in  the  military  chest,  the  commissariat, 
and  the  muster-roll;  with  the  prejudices  and  jealousies  of  the  unin- 
formed and  fearful ;  with  sectional  bigotry  ;  with  discontents  and 
murmurings  that  prevailed  in  the  army,  and  the  meddlesome  inter- 
ference of  the  Congress  in  the  details  of  military  operations ;  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  he  had  to  contend  with,  or  rather 
endure  in  silence,  the  assaults  of  ignoble  opposition,  stimulated  by 
personal  ambition.  All  these  things  combined,  made  the  year  1777 
a  time  of  severe  ordeal  for  the  character  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Besides  his  own  immediate  military  operations,  Washington  was 
charged  with  those  at  all  other  points  wherever  the  contest  was  car- 
ried on;  and  while  Gates  was  crowned  with  laurels,  and  his  worship- 
pers burned  incense  before  him  that  was  grateful  to  his  nostrils,  the 
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fact  that  his  victory  over  Burgoyne  was  the  result  of  Washington's 
far-reaching  plans  and  coincident  movements,  nobly  seconded  by  the 
generous  Schuyler,  was  entirely  ignored,  except  by  the  few  whose 
vision  was  not  obscured  by  ignorance  or  prejudice.  But  the  judg- 
ment of  dispassionate  posterity,  guided  by  the  lamp  of  historic  truth, 
has  already  pronounced  its  verdict ;  and  Washington,  who  was  as 
great  in  patience  and  forbearance  as  in  courage  and  executive  force, 
stands  before  the  world  to-day  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
good  and  noble  in  the  revolutionary  sentiment,  while  the  heroes  and 
politicians  of  the  hour,  who  sought  to  make  the  ruin  of  his  character 
a  pedestal  for  the  elevation  of  their  own  puny  idol  to  stand  upon, 
are  remembered  chiefly  for  their  littleness. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1778,  as  we  have  seen,  Washington 
and  his  army  were  suffering,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  at 
Valley  Forge.  For  a  long  time  he  had  deeply  lamented  the  many 
flagrant  abuses  in  the  army,  arising  from  various  causes;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  placed  his  soldiers  in  comparatively  comfortable 
huts,  he  commenced  devising  a  plan  of  reform,  not  only  to  eradicate, 
or  at  least  to  diminish  present  evils,  but  to  secure  the  future  welfare 
of  his  troops.  He  made  urgent  appeals  to  the  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  at  his  suggestion  and  earnest  request,  that  body  voted  a 
committee  of  six,  to  be  composed  of  three  members  of  Congress  and 
three  of  the  board  of  war,  to  repair  to  the  camp  and  assist  the 
commander-in-chief  in  the  task  of  planning  a  reform.  It  was  called 
a  committee  of  arrangements,  and  its  composition  at  first,  as  well 
as  its  delegated  powers,  seem  to  plainly  indicate  the  hand  of  the 
cabal  in  it.* 

No  doubt  the  friends  of  Gates  believed  that  this  movement  would 
cause  Washington  to  resign,  for  the  committee,  though  appointed 
to  act  nominally  with  the  commander-in-chief,  could  not  well  be 

*  The  committee  first  appointed  consisted  of  Messrs.  Dana  and  Folsom,  of  the  New  England 
delegation,  and  General  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  Congress ;  and  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  Pinckney, 
of  the  board  of  war.  Wilkinson  was  appointed  their  secretary.  The  claims  of  official  duty  would 
not  permit  the  members  of  the  board  of  war  to  act,  and  two  members  of  Congress  (Charles 
Carroll  and  Governeur  Morris)  were  added,  making  a  committee  of  five,  and  composed  wholly  of 
civilians. 
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considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  court  of  inquiry  into 
his  conduct.  Their  duties  were  so  specifically  defined  by  the  reso- 
lution that  appointed  them,  that  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  the  Congress  had  clothed  the  commander-in-chief  were  virtu- 
ally transferred  to  that  committee.  Yet  Washington,  solicitous  only 
for  the  public  good,  received  the  committee  with  cordiality,  and  at 
once  laid  before  them  a  memoir,  which  he  had  carefully  drawn  up 
after  receiving  the  written  opinion  of  his  chief  officers  on  the 
subject.  This  memoir  extended  to  fifty  foolscap  pages,  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  existing  state  of  the  army,  the  deficiencies  and 
disorders  and  their  causes,  and  suggestions  for  their  cure. 

The  committee  remained  in  camp  about  three  months,  and  in 
their  final  report  to  the  Congress,  used  Washington's  memoir  as  a 
basis.  That  report  was,  in  the  main,  adopted.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  upon  which  there  was  a  serious  difference  of  opinion. 
Washington  urged  the  necessity  as  well  as  justice,  of  insuring  to 
the  officers  of  the  army  half-pay  for  life.  He  labored  hard  to  se- 
cure this  right  for  his  fellow-soldiers,  at  the  same  time  justly  dis- 
claiming all  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  He  succeeded,  in 
a  degree.  The  measure,  after  much  discussion,  was  adopted  by 
a  small  majority  ;  but  it  was  afterward  reconsidered,  and  by  a 
final  decision,  the  officers  were  to  receive  half-pay  for  the  term 
of  seven  years.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a  gratuity  of  eighty  dollars 
should  be  given  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  who 
should  continue  in  the  service  until  the  end  of  the  war.  This  show 
of  justice  toward  the  army,  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  its  dis- 
solution in  the  spring  of  1778  was  prevented. 

The  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  though  destitute  and  suffering,  were 
not  idle.  It  was  important  to  stop  all  intercourse  between  the 
British  in  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  that 
service  large  detachments  of  the  army  were  employed,  even  in  mid- 
winter. Some  were  sent  to  Wilmington,  others  along  the  lines 
westward  of  the  Schuylkill,  others  near  the  camp  at  Whitemarsh, 
and  some  cavalry  patrolled  the  region  of  the  Schuylkill,  almost  to 
the  city  limits.     Meanwhile,  Count  Pulaski  took  the  remainder  of 
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the  cavalry  to  Trenton,  and  put  them  through  a  course  of  discipline 
for  the  next  campaign.  These  various  detachments  harrassed  fora- 
ging parties  of  the  enemy,  and  were  so  alert  and  generally  success- 
ful, that  by  the  middle  of  February  Sir  William  Howe  began  to  feel 
the  restraint  severely,  for  supplies  from  the  country  were  almost  en- 
tirely cut  off. 

Among  those  who  gave  the  most  annoyance  to  these  foraging 
parties,  was  Captain  Henry  Lee,  well  known  in  southern  campaigns 
as  "  Legion  Harry."  He  commanded  a  small  troop  of  horse.  It 
was  resolved  to  capture  him,  and  one  night  two  hundred  dragoons 
went  out  from  the  British  lines  to  surprise  him.  They  fell  upon  his 
party  just  at  daybreak.  Lee  and  his  men  had  no  time  to  mount. 
They  took  shelter  in  a  large  storehouse,  and  were  so  few  that  they 
had  not  one  man  to  each  window.  The  enemy  attempted  to  dis- 
lodge them,  when  a  severe  fight  ensued,  and  victory  rested  with  the 
republicans,  "  after  having  two  killed  and  four  wounded."  Young 
Lee  wrote  to  Washington  :  "  They  desisted  and  sheered  off. ....  We 
drove  them  from  the  stables  and  saved  every  horse."  They  also 
took  some  spoil  from  the  enemy,  but  lost  one  sergeant  and  two  pri- 
vates taken,  and  one  lieutenant  and  two  privates  wounded.  Lee 
was  highly  extolled  for  his  exploit  by  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
general  orders,  and  also  received  a  most  affectionate  private  letter 
from  his  excellency. 

At  this  time,  British  detachments,  full  three  thousand  strong,  with 
eight  field-pieces,  were  sent  into  New  Jersey  to  check  Wayne's  ope- 
rations there.  That  officer  had  crossed  at  Billingsport,  and  been 
joined  by  Pulaski,  with  part  of  a  troop  of  horse,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  forage.  The  most  active  of  the  officers  sent  againt  him, 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sincoe,  already  mentioned,  whose  party 
committed  many  depredations  upon  the  whig  inhabitants,  broke 
up  some  feeble  posts  of  the  republicans  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  and 
stirred  up  the  unprincipled  tories  in  West  Jersey  to  deeds  of  blood, 
the  recital  of  which  makes  humanity  shudder.  The  career  of  the 
u  Pine  Robbers  "  in  Monmouth  county,  presents  a  most  dismal  chap- 
ter in  the  records  of  crime. 
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The  British  regulars  failing  to  surround  and  capture  Wayne  at 
Haddonsfield,  as  they  attempted  to  do,  retreated  rapidly  to  Phila- 
delphia with  a  large  amount  of  forage  and  cattle.  They  were  har- 
assed all  the  way  to  the  Delaware  by  Wayne,  and  Pulaski.  Wayne 
soon  afterward  recrossed  that  river  at  Burlington,  destroyed  a  great 
deal  of  forage  in  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  counties  that  was  available 
to  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Valley  Forge  at  the  middle  of  March, 
having,  since  he  left  camp,  made  a  circuit  quite  round  the  city  and 
its  conquerors. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  distress  of  the  army  at 
Valley  Forge.  As  the  season  advanced,  Washington  was  compelled, 
although  reluctantly,  to  exercise  the  power  given  him  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  take  forage  and  provisions  by  force.  He  had  already  tried 
the  experiment,  as  we  have  seen,  by  requiring  the  farmers  within 
seventy  miles  of  his  camp  to  thresh  out  one-half  of  their  grain  for 
his  use,  by  a  certain  day,  and  the  residue  by  a  later  day.  His  suc- 
cess did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  Congress.  That 
body  blamed  him  as  much  for  his  leniency  as  the  victims  did  for 
his  rigor.  The  whole  proceeding  gave  him  pain ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  board  of  war  he  strongly  condemned  the  exercise  of  coercive 
measures  for  supplying  the  army,  as  a  system.  "  Supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing  must  be  had,"  he  said,  "  in  another  way,  or  the 
army  can  not  exist," 

He  alleged  that  even  small  seizures  excited  injurious  alarms  and 
uneasiness  among  warm  friends  to  the  republican  cause,  and  said — 
"  Such  procedures  may  relieve  for  an  instant,  but  eventually  will 
prove  of  the  most  pernicious  consequence.  Besides  spreading  disaf- 
fection and  jealousy  among  the  people,  they  never  fail,  even  in  the 
most  veteran  armies,  to  raise  in  the  soldiery  a  disposition  to  licen- 
tiousness, plunder,  and  robbing,  which  it  has  ever  been  found  ex- 
ceeding difficult  to  suppress ;  and  which  has  not  only  proved  ruinous 
to  the  inhabitants,  but,  in  many  instances,  to  the  armies  themselves." 
And  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Congress,  he  said  :  "I  regret  the 
occasion  which  compelled  us  to  the  measure  the  other  day,  and 
shall  consider  it  as  among  the  greatest  of  our  misfortunes  to  be 
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under  the  necessity  of  practising  it  again.  I  am  now  obliged  to 
keep  several  parties  from  the  army  thrashing  grain,  that  our  sup- 
plies may  not  fail ;  but  this  will  not  do." 

Much  of  the  evils  arising  from  these  coercive  measures,  was  charge- 
able to  the  mismanagement  of  the  quartermaster's  department. 
Mifflin  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  had  sufficient  ability  to  manage  it 
admirably,  but  he  was  so  much  engaged  in  the  board  of  war  that  he 
was  seldom  with  the  commander-in-chief,  or  at  his  post  of  duty  as 
quartermaster-general.  The  consequence  was,  that  neglect  and 
abuses  characterized  that  department,  and  great  embarrassments 
ensued.  The  staff  and  the  line  were  continually  at  variance,  and 
the  system  of  seizures  resulted  in  regular  plunder,  in  a  way  calcula- 
ted to  engender  civil  war. 

So  thoroughly  neglected  was  this  department,  that  Washington 
often  performed  the  duty  of  quartermaster  himself,  until  at  length  he 
told  the  committee  of  Congress  that  he  should  do  so  no  more.*  Then, 
to  his  great  relief,  Greene  was  appointed  quartermaster-general,f 
to  retain  his  rank  as  major-general  in  the  army.  Greene  accepted 
it  with  reluctance  and  with  patriotic  motives.  "  I  engaged  in  this 
business,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Washington  a  year  later,  "  as  well 
out  of  compassion  to  your  excellency  as  from  a  regard  to  the  public. 
I  thought  your  task  too  great  to  be  commander-in-chief  and  quarter- 
master at  the  same  time." 

Greene's  appointment  was  of  great  importance.  He  found  every- 
thing in  disorder,  but  by  extraordinary  exertions,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  methodical  measures,  he  soon  brought  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  so  arranged  everything  pertaining  to  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment, that  the  army  might  be  put  in  condition  to  take  the  field 
and  move  rapidly  at  any  moment  when  required. 

Another  important  event  occurred  at  about  this  time,  and  cheered 
the  heart  of  Washington.  It  was  the  arrival  in  camp  of  the  Baron 
von  Steuben,  a  meritorious  Prussian  officer  and  thorough  disciplina- 
rian, fresh  from  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great.     He  came  from  the 

*  Letter  from  General  Greene  to  General  Washington,  twenty-fourth  April,  1799. 
t  March  3,  1778. 
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battle-fields  of  Europe  with  a  well-earned  reputation,  and  bearing 
many  official  honors.  Frederick  had  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and 
decorated  him  with  the  order  of  Fidelity.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  quartermaster's  department  of  that  great  leader;  and 
when  he  left  the  Prussian  army,  a  German  prince  made  him  grand- 
marshall  of  his  court.  He  was  afterward  colonel  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  held  other  important  offices. 

From  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Steuben 
had  received  liberal  offers,  but  declined  them,  and  was  living  the 
life  of  a  gentleman  at  ease,  on  a  competent  income,  when  the  Amer- 
ican war  broke  out.  While  on  his  way  through  France  to  visit 
some  acquaintances  in  England,  he  fell  in  with  his  old  friend,  the 
Count  de  St.  Germaine,  who  persuaded  him  to  go  to  America  and 
enter  the  service  of  the  continental  army.  To  the  count's  solicita- 
tions, were  added  those  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers ;  and 
with  funds  furnished  by  Beaumarchais,  and  strong  letters  from  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Deane,  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  he  em- 
barked for  this  country  toward  the  close  of  September,  1777.  He 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  first  of  December, 
and  immediately  forwarded  copies  of  his  letters  to  "Washington, 
under  cover  of  one  by  himself,  in  which  he  said  :  "  The  object  of 
m}^  greatest  ambition  is  to  render  your  country  all  the  service  in 
my  power,  and  to  deserve  the  title  of  a  citizen  of  America,  by  fight- 
ing for  the  cause  of  your  liberty.  If  the  distinguished  ranks  in 
which  I  have  served  in  Europe  should  be  an  obstacle,  I  had  rather 
serve  under  your  excellency  as  a  volunteer  than  to  be  an  object  of 
discontent  among  such  deserving  officers  as  have  already  distin- 
guished themselves  among  you.  I  would  say,  moreover,  were  it 
not  for  the  fear  of  offending  your  modesty,  that  your  excellency  is 
the  only  person  under  whom,  after  having  served  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, I  could  wish  to  pursue  an  art  to  which  I  have  wholly  given 
myself  up."  He  had  resigned  all  offices  and  emoluments  in  Europe, 
and  came,  with  a  generous  spirit,  to  make  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
cans his  own,  and  their  country  his  abode. 

The  baron  proceeded  directly  to  York,  and  laid  his  papers  before 
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the  Congress.  His  services  were  immediately  accepted,  with  com- 
plimentary words,  and  in  February  he  joined  the  army  under 
Washington,  at  Valley  Forge.  Such  was  the  man,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  years,  who  came  to  the  commander-in-chief  in  that  hour 
of  his  great  need,  for,  next  to  food  and  clothing,  his  troops  required 
discipline  for  future  efforts.  Conway  was  inspector-general,  but 
had  never  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  perceiving  in 
Steuben  an  officer  well  qualified  for  such  service,  Washington  imme- 
diately proposed  to  the  baron  to  become  temporary  inspector- 
general  of  the  army  under  the  chief's  immediate  command.  He 
cheerfully  agreed  to  do  so,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  army, 
composed  in  great  part  of  raw  militia,  was  under  drill. 

The  baron's  ignorance  of  the  English  language  made  his  task  a 
severe  one,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  the  attempt  in 
despair,  when  Captain  Walker,  of  one  of  the  New  York  regiments, 
who  spoke  French  fluently,  offered  his  services  as  interpreter.  "  Had 
I  seen  an  angel  from  heaven,"  said  the  baron,  afterward,  "  I  could 
not  have  been  more  rejoiced."  From  that  time,  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  Walker  was  the  baron's  aid-de-camp,  and  was  seldom  from 
his  side. 

The  value  of  Steuben's  services  were  soon  felt  and  appreciated 
by  all.  Officers  and  men  needed  the  instruction  they  received,  and 
his  pleasant  manners  and  soldierly  bearing  won  their  affections  and 
esteem.  Sometimes  he  would  be  sorely  tried  by  the  militia,  and 
his  naturally  quick  temper  would  show  itself  in  sudden  ebullitions 
of  anger,  which  always  subsided  into  sweet  good  nature  when  the 
occasion  had  passed.  "  The  men,"  says  Irving,  "  blundered  in  their 
exercise ;  the  baron  blundered  in  his  English ;  his  French  and  Ger- 
man were  of  no  avail ;  he  lost  his  temper,  which  was  rather  warm ; 
swore  in  all  three  languages  at  once,  which  made  the  matter  worse, 
and  at  length  called  his  aid  to  his  assistance,  to  help  him  curse  the 
the  blockheads,  as  it  was  pretended,  but  no  doubt  to  explain  the 
manoeuvre."* 

*  Life  of  Washington,  iii.  388.     Alexander  Garden,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  American  War,  gives 
an  illustrative  instance  of  the  baron's  anger  and  difficulties.     "  On  one  occasion,"  he  says,  "  having 
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At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Washington,  Steuben  was  appointed 
by  the  Congress,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  inspector-general  of  the  army, 
with  the  rank  and  pay  of  major-general,  the  position  lately  held  by 
General  Conway.  His  rigid  system  of  discipline  had  produced  a 
great  and  salutary  change  in  the  army,  and  his  appointment  was 
not  more  complimentary  to  himself  than  useful  to  the  republican 
cause.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  American  regulars 
were  never  beaten  in  a  fair  fight  during  the  war,  after  their  disci- 
pline under  Steuben  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  February,  the  camp  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the 
wives  of  several  of  the  general  officers.  Mrs.  Washington,  who 
always  spent  a  portion  of  the  winter  in  camp  with  her  husband, 
each  year,  arrived  at  Valley  Forge  about  the  tenth,  and  a  few  days 
afterward  came  Lady  Stirling  and  Mrs.  General  Knox.  These,  with 
other  ladies,  and  female  visiters  from  the  surrounding  country,  made 
quite  a  pleasant  society,  and  gave  a  smoother  aspect  to  the  grim 
visage  of  a  military  camp. 

In  the  family  of  Isaac  Potts,  where  Washington  made  his  head- 
quarters, Mrs.  Washington  found  a  comfortable  home.*  "  The  gene- 
ral's apartment,"  she  wrote  to  her  friend,  Mercy  Warren,  in  March, 
"is  very  small.  He  has  had  a  log  cabin  built  to  dine  in,  which  has 
made  our  quarters  much  more  tolerable  than  they  were  at  first." 
I  was  in  the  general's  apartment  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  small, 
indeed,  and  the  cavity  and  little  trap-door  which  Washington  formed 
in  the  deep  east  window  as  a  depository  for  his  private  papers,  and 

exhausted  all  his  German  and  French  oaths,  he  vociferated  to  his  aid-de-camp,  Major  Walker,  '  Viens 
mon  ami  Walker — vien  mon  bon  ami ;  sacre,  God  dam  de  gaucherie  of  dese  badauts — je  ne  puis 
plus — I  can  curse  dem  no  more.' " 

*  Isaac  Potts  erected  the  iron  foundry  and  forge  upon  the  little  creek  that  runs  through  the  valley 
that  gave  the  name  of  "  Valley  Forge  "  to  the  locality.  As  we  have  before  observed,  he  was  a 
quaker.  Like  all  of  his  class,  he  was  disposed  to  be  loyal  to  the  king,  at  first,  but  became  a  repub- 
lican. He  related,  that  one  day,  while  the  Americans  were  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  lie  strolled 
up  the  creek,  when,  not  far  from  his  dam,  he  heard  a  solemn  voice.  He  walked  quietly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  it,  and  saw  Washington's  horse  tied  to  a  sapling.  In  a  thicket  near  by  was  the  beloved 
chief  upon  his  knees  in  prayer,  his  cheeks  suffused  with  tears.  Like  Moses  at  the  bush,  Isaac  felt 
that  he  was  upon  holy  ground,  and  withdrew  unobserved.  He  was  much  agitated,  and,  on  entering 
the  room  where  his  wife  was,  he  burst  into  tears.  On  her  inquiring  the  cause,  he  informed  her  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  added,  "  If  there  is  any  one  on  this  earth  whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to,  it  is 
George  Washington  ;  and  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  under  such  a  commander  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  our  eventually  establishing  our  independence,  and  that  God  in  his  providence  hath  willed  it  so." 
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from  which  he  could  look  out  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army 
hutted  upon  the  neighboring  slopes,  were  preserved  with  great 
care  by  the  quaker  family  then  residing  there. 

At  this  time,  very  interesting  social  recollections  were  otherwise 
bi  ought  to  the  mind  of  Washington,  by  a  visit  from  his  old  friend 
and  neighbor  of  Belvoir,  Bryon  Fairfax,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contest,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  the  side  of  the  crown,  and 
still  adhered  to  his  choice.  His  residence  in  Virginia  had  become 
unpleasant,  for  almost  all  of  his  friends  had  taken  the  republican 
side  in  the  dispute,  so  he  resolved  to  join  his  relations  in  England, 
and  remain  there  until  the  contest  should  cease.  He  visited  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  a  passport  to  New  York,  and  was  received  with  all 
the  cordiality  that  marked  their  former  friendship.  He  would  not 
take  the  prescribed  oaths  required  of  him  in  New  York,  which  might 
separate  him  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, when  he  wrote  to  Washington  a  most  touching  letter,  and 
gave  the  following  beautiful  testimony :  "  There  are  times,"  he  said, 
"  when  favors  conferred  make  a  greater  impression  than  at  others ; 
for,  though  I  have  received  many,  I  hope  I  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  them ;  yet  that,  at  the  time  your  popularity  was  at  the  highest 
and  mine  at  the  lowest,  and  when  it  is  so  common  for  men's  resent- 
ments to  run  high  against  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion, 
you  should  act  with  your  wonted  kindness  toward  me,  has  affected 
me  more  than  any  favor  I  have  received,  and  could  not  be  believed 
by  some  in  New  York,  it  being  above  the  run  of  common  minds."* 

The  sufferings  of  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge  reached  their  acme 
in  February,  when  the  fidelity  of  the  army  had  been  tried  to  its 
utmost.  ;,The  native  Americans,"  says  Marshall,  (an  eye-witness,) 
"  persevered  steadily  in  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  Europeans,  who  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  army, 

*  Mr.  Fairfax  never  left  the  country.  He  became  proprietor  of  Belvoir  and  heir  to  the  family 
title.  He  never  assumed  the  latter.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  and  succeeded  Rev.  David  Griffith,  in  Fairfax  parish,  Alexandria.  He 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  White,  of  Philadelphia.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1792,  and  appears  to 
have  lived  as  a  private  gentleman  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1802,  when  he  was  seventy-five 
years  of  age. 
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was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  less  laudable  ;  and  at  no  period  of  the 
war  was  desertion  so  frequent  as  during  this  winter.  Aided  by  the 
disaffected,  deserters  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  parties  who  watched 
the  roads,  and  great  numbers  escaped  into  Philadelphia,  with  their 
arms." 

"  Fortunately  for  America,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  there  were 
features  in  the  character  of  Washington,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
discordant  materials  of  which  his  army  was  composed,  attached  his 
officers  and  soldiers  so  strongly  to  his  person,  that  no  distress  could 
weaken  their  affection,  nor  impair  the  respect  and  veneration  in 
which  they  held  him.  To  this  sentiment  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  preservation  of  a  respectable  military  force, 
under  circumstances  but  too  well  calculated  for  its  dissolution." 

And  it  is  said,  that  when  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  to  sup- 
plant Washington  reached  the  northern  army,  with  whom  Gates 
had  obtained  his  ill-earned  laurels,  the  troops  were  highly  indig- 
nant, almost  to  a  man.  "  If  a  vote  could  have  been  taken  by  them, 
to  test  their  choice  between  the  two  commanders,"  said  a  writer  at 
Albany,  "  Gates  would  not  have  obtained  a  number  equal  to  a  cor- 
poral's guard." 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY WASHINGTON'S  INCREASING    CARES DIFFI- 
CULTIES    CONCERNING     PRISONERS     ADJUSTED PREPARATIONS      FOR     ANOTHER 

CAMPAIGN A     PLAN    FOR     ABDUCTING     SIR     HENRY     CLINTON    CONCEIVED    AND 

ABANDONED HAMILTON'S  SAGACITY CONCILIATORY  PROPOSITIONS  IN  PAR- 
LIAMENT  CONCILIATORY  BILLS  SENT  TO  AMERICA THEIR  EFFECT  UPON  WASH- 
INGTON AND  THE  CONGRESS — PARDON  OFFERED  TO  TORIES  —  TRYON's  IMPUDENT 

REQUEST   AND  WASHINGTON'S    RETORT ARRIVAL    OF    PEACE-COMMISSIONERS 

THEIR     RECEPTION THE     FRENCH     ALLIANCE    CELEBRATED    BY    THE    ARMY    AT 

VALLEY  FORGE DANGERS  OF  A  RELAXATION  OF  EFFORTS WASHINGTON'S  AP- 
PREHENSIONS—  OPINIONS  OF  OTHERS A  COUNCIL  OF  WAR DEFENSIVE  POSI- 
TION   DETERMINED  UPON OATHS  OF  ALLEGIANCE    ADMINISTERED SIR   HENRY 

CLINTON  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF A  FETE    IN    HONOR  OF  GENERAL  AND  ADMIRAL 

HOWE ITS  FOLLY LAFAYETTE'S  EXPEDITION    TO  BARREN    HILL HIS  ESCAPE 

FROM    IMMINENT    DANGER. 

With  the  early  and  gentle  opening  of  spring  in  March,  the  con- 
dition of  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge  became  much  improved.  Suffi- 
cient provisions  and  clothing  were  furnished,  discontents  subsided, 
mutinous  murmurs  were  hushed,  and  preparations  for  another  cam- 
paign were  made  with  alacrity  by  officers  and  men.  Yet  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  not  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a  single  care  or 
duty,  but  found  them  increased  by  the  ill-timed  movements  of  the 
Congress,  which  produced  a  delay  detrimental  to  the  Americans,  in 
carrying  out  arrangements  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  entered  into 
between  Washington  and  Howe,  in  good  faith.  This  subject  had 
long  been  a  perplexing  one.  The  condition  of  the  captives  taken 
at  the  Cedars  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  the  apparent  violation  of 
the  convention  at  Saratoga  by  the  Congress,  had  complicated  the 
matter ;  but,  finally,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  action  of 
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commissioners  on  both  sides,  to  "  determine  and  agree  upon  a  treaty 
and  convention  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners-of-war,  and  for  all 
matters  whatsoever,  which  may  be  properly  contained  therein,  on 
principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  mutual  advantage,  and  agreea- 
bly to  the  customary  rules  and  practice  of  war  among  civilized 
nations." 

Colonel  Grayson,  Lieutenant-Colonels  Harrison  and  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  after  several  meetings  and  disagreements  with  the  British 
commissioners,  terms  for  a  fair  exchange  of  prisoners  were  agreed 
upon.  And  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  Elias  Boudinot,  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  and  Joshua  Loring,  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
were  appointed  commissaries  of  prisoners. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  active  preparations  for  the  next 
campaign  were  necessary.  The  spring  had  opened  without  any 
material  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies.  Sir 
William  Howe  had  sent  out  foraging  parties,  and  with  them  the 
Americans  sometimes  skirmished ;  but  April  was  passing  away,  an 
no  important  movement  had  been  made.  Howe  was  dilatory  an 
exceedingly  cautious,  and  from  him  not  much  was  to  be  feared  ; 
but  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in  New  York,  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able force,  was  more  active,  and  the  commander-in-chief  felt  much 
solicitude  about  the  Hudson  Highlands,  for  they  formed  a  most  im- 
portant key  to  a  large,  populous,  and  fruitful  region,  lying  between 
the  eastern  and  middle  states.  Already  the  fortresses  there  had 
been  captured  and  dismantled  by  Sir  Henry,  and  the  river  was  free 
for  the  marauding  vessels  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  the  land  of 
plenty  above. 

Earty  in  March,  Washington  conceived  a  scheme,  contrary  to  his 
usual  method  of  conducting  affairs.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
abduction  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  execution  of  which  was  in- 
trusted to  Brigadier-General  Parsons,  then  in  command  at  West 
Point,  in  the  Highlands,  where  Kosciusczko  was  constructing  fortifi- 
cations. Washington  had  been  informed  by  his  spies,  that  Clinton 
occupied  Captain  Kennedy's  house  (now  No.  1  Broadway),  which,  in 
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consequence  of  the  fire  that  consumed  a  large  part  of  the  city  in 
1776,  stood,  in  a  manner,  alone.  He  had  even  ascertained  the  par- 
ticular room  in  which  Sir  Henry  lodged,  and  the  avenues  leading  to 
it ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  March  he  wrote  to  General  Parsons,  saying : 
"  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  practicable,  and  surely  it  will  be  among 
the  most  desirable  and  honorable  things  imaginable  to  take  him 
prisoner.  This  house  lying  close  by  the  water,  and  a  retired  way 
through  a  back  yard  or  garden  leading  into  it,  what,  but  want  of 
secrecy,  if  you  have  eight  or  ten  whale-boats,  can  prevent  the  exe- 
cution in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  party  ?  The  embarkation 
might  even  be  (and  this  I  should  think  best)  at  King's  Ferry,  on 
the  first  of  the  ebb,  and  early  in  the  evening  ;  six  or  eight  hours, 
with  change  of  hands,  would  row  the  boats  under  the  west  shore, 
and  very  secretly  to  the  city,  and  the  flood-tide  will  hoist  them  back 
again ;  or  a  party  of  horse  might  meet  them  at  Fort  Lee.  No  ship- 
of-war  is  in  the  North  river ;  at  least  there  was  none  ten  days  ago , 
nor  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  point ;  all  being  in  the  East 
river.  I  shall  add  no  more.  This  is  dropped  as  a  hint  to  be  im- 
proved upon,  or  rejected,  as  circumstances  point  out  and  justify." 

Washington  suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  the  command  to 
Colonel  Humphreys,  who  should  choose  for  his  men  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Marblehead  seamen,  from  Glover's  brigade.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  be  employed  in  the  enter- 
prise, should  dress  in  the  color  and  style  of  the  British  troops,  and 
to  appear  as  if  belonging  to  some  regiment  in  the  city.  But  the 
attempt  was  never  made  ;  the  shrewd  suggestion  of  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton, Washington's  aid-de-camp,  having,  according  to  Wilkinson, 
caused  the  chief  to  abandon  it.  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
success,"  said  young  Hamilton  to  his  general  when  the  project  was 
mentioned  ;  "  but,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  have  you  examined  the  con- 
sequences of  it  ?"  "  In  what  respect  ?"  asked  Washington.  "  Why," 
replied  Hamilton,  "  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  shall  rather  lose 
than  gain  by  removing  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  the  command  of  the 
British  army,  because  we  perfectly  understand  his  character ;  and 
by  taking  him  off,  we  only  make  way  for  some  other,  perhaps  an 
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abler  officer,  whose  character  and  dispositions  we  have  to  learn." 
Washington,  with  his  usual  noble  frankness,  acknowledged  that 
these  reflections  had  never  occurred  to  him. 

At  the  middle  of  April,  a  rumor  reached  Washington's  camp,  that 
the  British  ministry  had  taken  decisive  measures  toward  reconcili- 
ation with  the  revolted  colonies,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  copies  of 
two  bills,  which  had  passed  the  British  Parliament,  apparently 
having  that  end  in  view,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. One  was  designed  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  in  regard  to  taxation,  and  the  other  to  grant  to  royal 
commissioners,  appointed  under  this  act,  more  ample  power  than 
had  been  given  to  the  brothers  Howe,  to  treat  with  the  "rebels" 
concerning  peace  and  reconciliation. 

These  measures  had  been  conceived  by  the  ministry,  through  the 
ojierations  of  fear,  for  it  was  not  until  rumors  reached  London  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  that  had  been  formed,  on  the  eighth  of  Febru- 
ary,  between  France  and  the  United  States,  that  such  measures,  so 
humiliating  to  ministerial  pride,  had  been  thought  of.  Lord  North 
submitted  them  to  Parliament  on  the  seventeenth  of  that  month, 
and  a  strong  debate  ensued.  As  one  of  the  bills  proposed  that  a 
renunciation  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  should  not  be 
insisted  upon  during  the  negotiations,  the  pride  of  many  English- 
men was  touched,  for  they  had  no  idea  of  even  a  partial  relinquish- 
ment of  any  portion  of  the  British  realm.  Among  those  was  Pitt, 
the  great  earl  of  Chatham.  Though  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  he 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  to 
whose  strength  his  former  policy  had  so  largely  contributed,  and  he 
opposed  every  idea  of  that  kind  with  all  his  might.  "I  am  old  and 
infirm,"  he  said ;  "I  have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot  in  the  grave ; 
I  am  risen  from  my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country, 
perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this  house."  Then  his  voice  gradu- 
ally assumed  its  wonted  strength  and  harmony ;  and  while  a  solemn 
stillness  pervaded  the  whole  assembly,  he  said  :  "  My  Lords,  I  rejoice 
that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me ;   that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift 
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up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most 
noble  monarchy."  He  then  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence, 
in  which  he  appeared  to  surpass  all  his  former  efforts.  It  was, 
indeed,  his  last  speech.  In  attempting  to  reply  to  a  rejoinder,  he 
swooned,  was  carried  home,  and,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after- 
ward, expired. 

The  bills  passed  by  a  handsome  majority ;  and  the  ministry,  anx- 
ious to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  French  alliance,  sent  copies  of 
them  to  America  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  they  did  not  positively 
propose  independence  to  the  United  States,  the  patriots  properly 
looked  upon  them  with  suspicion,  and  denominated  them  "  decep- 
tionary  bills."  Washington  perceived  their  drift  at  a  glance,  and  he 
wrote  to  a  member  of  Congress:  "Nothing  short  of  independence 
will  do,  it  appears  to  me.  A  peace  on  any  other  terms  would,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  be  a  peace  of  war....  Were  we  easily 
to  accede  to  terms  of  dependence,  no  nation,  upon  future  occasion, 
let  the  oppressions  of  Britain  be  ever  so  flagrant  and  unjust,  would 
interfere  for  our  relief."  Not  doubting  that  France  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  American  commissioners  (the  fret  was  not  yet 
known  in  America),  and  feeling  that  the  conciliatory  measure  "  must 
have  proceeded  from  despair  of  the  nation's  success  "  against  the  re- 
volted colonies,  and  from  other  causes  for  alarm,  Washington  con- 
cluded his  able  letter  with  a  suggestion,  whether  it  "  would  not  be 
good  policy,"  as  he  said,  "in  this  day  of  uncertainty  and  distress  to 
the  tories,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion,  and  for  the  several 
states  to  hold  out  pardon  to  all  delinquents  returning  by  a  certain 
day."* 

The  Congress  acted  upon  this  suggestion.  On  the  twenty-third 
of  April  they  passed  a  resolution  in  accordance  with  its  spirit,  and 
fixed  upon  the  sixteenth  of  June  as  the  ultimate  limit  of  time  for 
the  tories  to  accept  pardon.  Meanwhile,  the  notorious  Governor 
Tryon,  who  had  caused  copies  of  the  bills  to  be  printed,  sent  some 
to  Washington,  impudently  requesting  him  to  circulate  them  in  his 
army.     On  the  twenty-sixth,  Washington  sent  to  Tryon  copies  of 

*  Letter  to  James  Banister,  delegate  in  Congress,  April  21,  1778. 
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the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  concerning  pardons  for  tories,  printed 
in  English  and  German,  and  with  them  a  retort,  saying:  "Your 
letter  of  the  seventeenth,  and  a  triplicate  of  the  same,  were  duly 
received.  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  drafts  of  the  two 
bills  before  those  which  were  sent  by  you  came  to  hand  ;  and  I  can 
assure  you  they  were  suffered  to  have  a  free  currency  among  the 
officers  and  men  under  my  command,  in  whose  fidelity  to  the 
United  States  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence.  The  enclosed 
Gazette,  published  the  twenty-fourth,  at  Yorktown,  will  show  you 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  Congress  that  they  should  have  unrestrained 
circulation.* 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  to  you  a  few  printed  copies  of  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  twenty-third  instant,  and  to  request 
that  you  will  be  instrumental  in  communicating  its  contents,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  in  your  power,  to  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of 
its  operation.  The  benevolent  purpose  it  is  intended  to  answer, 
will,  I  persuade  myself,  sufficiently  recommend  it  to  your  candor." 
Referring  to  Tryon's  letter,  in  writing  to  Governor  Livingston,  of 
New  Jersey,  Washington  said:  "You  will  be  under  some  difficulty 
which  to  admire  most,  his  impertinence  or  his  folly." 

Throughout  the  country  these  bills  were  treated  with  scorn,  and 
in  Rhode  Island,  the  copies  that  had  been  sent  there  were  burned 
under  the  gallows.  And  when,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  three  com- 
missioners (earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  and  William  Eden), 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Americans,  arrived,  they  met  with 
a  very  cool  reception.  The  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  previous  to 
their  arrival,  had  effectually  barred  the  door  to  negotiations.-)-  They 
remained  in  America  until  October,  and  made  various  attempts  by  art, 
and  by  official  intercourse,  to  gain  their  desired  object,  but  failed.J 

*  The  bills  were  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  printed  at  York,  by  order  of  the  Congress. 

t  When  the  bills  arrived,  the  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  them  and  report.  That 
report,  drawn  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  was  submitted  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  and  declared 
"  That  these  United  Stales  can  not,  with  propriety,  hold  any  conference  or  treaty  witli  any  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as  preliminary  thereto,  either  withdraw  their 
fleets  and  armies  ;  or  else,  in  positive  and  express  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  said 
states." 

|  Johnstone  endeavored  to  gain  by  flattery  what  the  nature  of  his  commission  denied  him,  and 
attempted  to  win  over  influential  members  of  the  Congress  to  a  favorable  consideration  of  the  minis- 
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A  few  days  later  there  was  great  joy  in  the  American  camp  at 
Valley  Forge.  At  midnight  of  the  third  of  May,  a  messenger  from 
Congress  arrived,  with  official  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  trea- 
ties with  France.  The  sixth  was  set  apart  by  Washington  for  a 
grand  military  fete  and  jubilee  by  the  army;  and  on  that  morning 
the  commander-in-chief  issued  the  following  order: — 

"It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  United  American  states,  and  finally  to  raise  us  up 
a  powerful  friend  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  to  establish  our 
liberty  and  independence  upon  a  lasting  foundation,  it  becomes  us 
to  set  apart  a  day  for  gratefully  acknowledging  the  divine  goodness, 
and  celebrating  the  important  event,  which  we  owe  to  his  divine 
interposition.  The  several  brigades  are  to  be  assembled  for  this 
purpose  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  when  their  chaplains 
will  communicate  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  postscript  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  the  second  instant,  and  offer  up  a  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  deliver  a  discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion.  At  half-past 
ten  o'clock  a  cannon  will  be  fired,  which  is  to  be  a  signal  for  the 
men  to  be  under  arms. '  The  brigade-inspectors  will  then  inspect 
their  dress  and  arms,  and  form  the  battalions  according  to  the 
instructions  given  them,  and  announce  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  brigade  that  the  battalions  are  formed. 

"  The  commanders  of  brigades  will  then  appoint  the  field-officers 
to  the  battalions,  after  which  each  battalion  will  be  ordered  to  load 
and  ground  their  arms.  At  half-past  eleven  a  second  cannon  will 
be  fired  as  a  signal  for  the  inarch ;  upon  which,  the  several  brigades 
will  begin  their  march  by  wheeling  to  the  right  by  platoons,  and 

terial  proposition.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  Mrs.  Ferguson,  a  lady  already  mentioned  as  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Reverend  Jacob  Duche  to  General  Washington,  whose  husband  was  in  the 
British  service,  while  she  professed  an  attachment  to  the  republican  cause.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  her  professions  were  sincere,  and  that  she  thought  she  was  doing  a  humane  service  in 
being  a  medium  of  communication  on  the  subject  of  reconciliation.  Referring  to  her  action  in  the 
matter,  Trumbull  (in  M'Fingal)  wrote  : — 

"Behold,  at  Britain's  utmost  shifts  '"While  Venus,  join'd  to  act  the  farce, 

Comes  Johnstone,  loaded  with  like  gifts,  Strolls  forth  embassadress  of  Mars. 

To  venture  through  the  Whiggish  tribe,  In  vain  he  strives  ;  for,  while  he  lingers, 

To  cuddle,  wheedle,  coax,  and  bribe  ;  These  mastiffs  bite  his  off 'ring  fingers  ; 

And  call,  to  aid  his  desp'rate  mission,  Nor  buys  for  George  and  realms  infernal,, 

His  petticoated  politician  :  One  spaniel  but  the  mongrel  Arnold.' " 
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proceed  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  left  of  their  ground  by  the  new 
position.  This  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  brigade-inspectors.  A 
third  signal  will  then  be  given,  on  which  there  will  be  a  discharge 
of  thirteen  cannon;  after  which,  a  running  fire  of  the  infantry  will 
begin  on  the  right  of  Woodford's,  and  continue  throughout  the  front 
line  ;  it  will  then  be  taken  up  on  the  left  of  the  second  line,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  right.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  whole  army  will  huzza, 
'  Long  live  the  king  of  France  !'  The  artillery  then  begins  again, 
and  fires  thirteen  rounds;  this  will  be  succeeded  by  a  second  gen- 
eral discharge  of  the  musketry  in  the  running  fire,  and  huzza,  '  Long 
live  the  friendly  European  powers  !'  The  last  discharge  of  thirteen 
pieces  of  artillery  will  be  given,  followed  by  a  general  running  fire, 
and  huzza,  l  The  American  states  !'  " 

Washington,  Lord  Stirling,  Greene,  and  other  general  officers, 
with  their  ladies  and  suites,  attended  the  religious  services  of  the 
Jersey  brigade,  and  listened  to  a  discourse.  Afterward,  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  assembled  and  partook  of  a  collation  provided  by 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  entertainment  was  concluded  with  a 
number  of  patriotic  toasts.  When  he  took  his  leave,  there  was  uni- 
versal huzzaing,  "  Long  live  General  Washington  /"  These  continued 
until  he  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  thousand  hats 
were  tossed  in  the  air.  Washington,  with  his  retinue  and  suite, 
turned  and  huzzaed  several  times* 

Washington  shared  with  many  in  very  serious  apprehensions  that 
this  alliance  would  cause  the  Americans  to  relax  their  exertions  in 
support  of  the  war,  under  the  impression  that  immediate  peace 
would  be  the  consequence.  He  clearly  saw  the  fallacy  of  such  ex 
pectations.  "  Notwithstanding  the  immense  advantages  which  we 
shall  derive  from  the  acknowledgement  of  our  independence,  by  an 
alliance  with  the  court  of  France,"  wrote  Washington  to  General 
Heath,  "yet  much  remains  to  be  done  to  extricate  ourselves  en- 
tirely from  our  oppressors.  The  Congress,  sensible  of  this,  have 
wisely  determined  not  to  relax  in  their  preparations  for  war."  And 
Henry  Laurens,  the  president  of  Congress,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  von 

*  X<etter  from  an  officer,  May  9,  quoted  by  Sparks. 
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Steuben,  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  might  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  unsheath  his  sword  in  America,  wrote:  "It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  are  not  to  roll  down  a  green  hank  and  toy  away 
the  ensuing  summer.  There  is  blood,  much  blood  in  our  prospect, 
and  in  all  appearance,  in  my  view,  there  will  be  opportunity  and 
incitement  to  unsheath  your  sword."  Yet  there  was  a  secret  assu- 
rance of  success  in  the  hearts  of  all.  Robert  Morris  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington :  "Most  sincerely  do  I  give  you  joy.  Our  independence  is 
undoubtedly  secured  ;  our  country  must  be  free."  And  Washing- 
ton himself  said  to  Putnam :  "  I  hope  the  fair,  and,  I  may  say,  cer- 
tain prospect  of  success,  will  not  induce  us  to  relax."  Alas!  there 
were  yet  five  long  years  of  dark  and  arduous  struggling  for  the  pa- 
triots to  endure,  before  their  independence  was  to  be  really  achieved, 
and  peace  come  smiling  upon  a  land  of  freemen. 

For  six  weeks  longer  the  American  army  lay  at  Valley  Forge, 
yet  not  in  idleness.  At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  eighth  of  May, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  remain  on  the  defensive  until  some 
opportunity  to  strike  a  successful  blow  should  occur  ;  and  Washing- 
ton at  once  proceeded  to  obey  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  passed 
in  February,  requiring  him  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
every  officer  in  the  army  before  leaving  Valley  Forge,  as  one  of  the 
means  for  preventing  disaffected  persons  from  being  employed  in 
the  public  service.  General  Lee,  who  was  then  in  camp,  having 
been  recently  exchanged  for  General  Prescott,  at  first  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  but  finally  complied,  with  a  remark  that  caused  much 
laughter.  That  refusal  was  doubtless  far  more  significant  than 
those  jDresent  supposed* 

A  new  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America  was 
now  in  Philadelphia.  General  Howe  and  the  ministry  were  dis- 
satisfied with  each  other;  the  former  alleging  that  the  government 
had  not  furnished  him  with  promised  means  for  carrying  on  the 

*  The  oath  was  administered  to  several  officers  at  a  time,  all  laying  their  hands  on  the  Bible. 
When  Washington  commenced  reading  the  oath,  Lee  withdrew  his  hand.  This  was  repeated,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all.  Washington  demanded  an  explanation,  when  Lee  replied  :  "As  to  King 
George,  I  am  ready  enough  to  absolve  myself  from  all  allegiance  to  him,  but  I  have  some  scruples 
about  the  prince  of  Wales." 
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war,  and  the  latter  agreeing  with  many  in  England,  -who  declaimed 
that  everything  gained  by  the  British  troops  in  America,  was  lost 
by  the  general.  There  was  much  truth  on  both  sides.  Howe  offered 
his  resignation.  It  was  accepted,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  his  ap- 
pointed successor,  took  command  of  the  army  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  eleventh  of  May. 

General  Howe  was  personally  very  popular  with  the  army,  and 
his  officers  arranged  a  fete,  called  "  The  Mischianza"  (signifying  a 
medley),  to  do  honor  to  the  commander  and  his  brother  the  admiral, 
on  the  departure  of  the  former.  The  festivities  consisted  of  a  re- 
gatta on  the  Delaware,  and  a  sort  of  tournament  at  Wharton's 
mansion-house,  on  its  banks.  It  was  a  splendid  affair,  and  the 
chief  actor  in  the  artistic  arrangements,  was  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andre  (then  captain),  who  had  been  instrumental  in  keeping  up 
private  theatricals  among  the  officers  during  the  winter.  It  was 
distinguished  for  decorations  and  effeminate  absurdities,  a  weak 
representation  of  the  old  tournaments  entered  into  by  knights  in 
the  presence  of  their  mistresses.  These,  on  the  present  occasion, 
were  the  tory  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  was  one  who 
afterward  became  the  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold.  The  whole  show 
of  mock  chivalry  was  really  a  most  pointed  satire  upon  the  British 
army  ;  for  at  that  time  these  self-constituted  brave  knights,  and  their 
armed  companions,  more  than  nineteen  thousand  strong,  were  con- 
fined, in  fear,  within  sound  of  the  evening-guns  of  their  camp,  by  a 
half-starved,  half-naked,  undisciplined  body  of  American  yeoman,  at 
Valley  Forge,  less  than  eleven  thousand  in  number  !  Could  any- 
thing have  been  more  malapropos  than  such  a  pageant,  in  honor  of 
such  a  commander,  under  circumstances  so  really  humiliating  to 
military  pride  ?* 

Before  General  Clinton's  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  spies  brought 
intelligence  to  Washington,  that  there  were  evident  preparations 
going  on  in  the  British  army  to  evacuate  the  city.  Washington 
immediately  sent  Lafa}'ette,  with  a  little  over  two  thousand  chosen 

*  A  full  account  of  this  pageant,  with  illustrations,  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Los- 
aing's  "Field  Book  of  the  devolution." 
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men,  and  five  pieces  of  cannon,  to  take  post  near  the  city,  and  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  He  crossed  the  Schuylkill  on  the 
eighth,  the  very  day  that  Sir  Henry  arrived,  and  took  post  at  Bar- 
ren hill,  about  half  way  between  Valley  Forge  and  Philadelphia. 
There,  upon  a  rocky  ledge,  he  planted  his  cannons,  placed  pickets 
and  videttes  in  the  woods,  and  a  guard  of  six  hundred  Pennsylvania 
militia  on  the  road  leading  to  White  Marsh. 

The  marquis  was  soon  discovered,  and  a  plan  was  arranged  to 
capture  him.  Five  thousand  men,  under  General  Grant,  were  sent 
out  to  get  in  his  rear.  Another  force,  under  General  Grey,  was  or- 
dered to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  and  take  post  below  Barren  hill ;  and  a 
third  division  was  to  be  led  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  person,  along 
the  Philadelphia  road.  Through  lack  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  militia,  Lafayette  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a 
greatly  superior  force  before  he  had  any  notice  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach. With  perfect  presence  of  mind,  he  threw  out  small  parties 
so  judiciously,  that  General  Grant,  supposing  he  was  preparing  for 
an  attack,  halted  his  column  to  make  similar  preparations.  The 
trick  succeeded,  and  while  Grant  was  thus  standing  still,  the  mar- 
quis and  his  whole  command  pushed  forward  toward  the  Schuylkill. 

Lafayette's  alarm-guns  had  aroused  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  reinforcements  were  immediately  put  in  motion.  Washington, 
and  some  of  his  general  officers,  rode  to  an  eminence,  from  which 
they  surveyed  the  movements  of  the  hostile  parties,  and  were  soon 
gratified  by  assurances  of  Lafayette's  escape.  He  crossed  the 
river  at  Matson's  ford,  and  took  position  on  high  ground  on  the 
western  shore.  A  skirmish  ensued  at  the  ford,  and  nine  Americans 
were  lost,  while  the  remainder  retreated-  to  the  camp  in  safety. 
The  enemy  retired  to  Philadelphia,  sadly  disappointed. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 

THE    BRITISH    PREPARE    TO    LEAVE    PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON'S    VIGILANCE 

LADIES  QUIT  THE  CAMP THE  BRITISH  LEAVE  PHILADELPHIA  FOR  NEW  YORK  BY 

ORDER    OF    THE    MINISTRY THEIR    NUMBERS THEIR    SECRET    MOVEMENTS A 

COUNCIL     OF    OFFICERS    AT    VALLEY    FORGE PURSUIT    OF  THE    BRITISH THE 

AMERICANS  CROSS  THE  DELAWARE CLINTON  CHANGES  HIS  COURSE GENERAL 

LEE  AND  OTHERS  OPPOSE  AN  ATTACK  UPON  THE  ENEMY  —  WASHINGTON  TAKES 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  PREPARES  FOR  AN  ATTACK THE  ENEMY  AT  MON- 
MOUTH COURTHOUSE PREPARATIONS  FOR  ATTACKING  THEM LEE  AND  LAFAY- 
ETTE  A  SABBATH  MORNING THE  BATTLE  OF  MONMOUTH  COMMENCED WASH- 
INGTON WARNED  AGAINST  LEE THE  RETREAT  ORDERED  BY  LEE WASHING- 
TON'S WRATH HE   RESTORES  ORDER,  AND  WINS  THE  BATTLE FLIGHT    OF  THE 

BRITISH   TO  NEW  YORK THE  AMERICANS  MOVE  SLOWLY   TOWARD   THE    HUDSON 

HIGHLANDS. 

Indications  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  now  daily  increased,  and  Washington  was  much  per- 
plexed with  the  question,  "  Whither  will  they  go  ?"  He  believed 
New  York  and  the  Hudson  river  to  be  their  destination,  and  for 
more  than  three  weeks  he  kept  his  army  ready  to  march  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  He  adopted  measures  for  obstructing  and  har- 
assing the  enemy  in  their  march  through  New  Jersey,  should  they 
attempt  it ;  and  he  wrote  to  General  Gates,  then  on  the  Hudson, 
requesting  him  to  enlarge  his  force,  by  calling  in  as  many  of  the 
militia  as  he  could  find  subsistence  for.  In  both  armies  there  was 
heard  the  buzz  of  preparation  when  the  latter  rains  of  May  had 
passed  by ;  but  when  June  had  come  with  its  warmth  and  smiles, 
the  British  yet  lingered  in  Philadelphia, 

Early  in  June,  the  wives  of  the  general  officers,  who  were  in 
camp,  left  for  their  respective  homes.     Mrs.  Washington  departed 
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on  the  eighth,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  Mrs. 
Knox  left  the  next  day.  There  was  then  great  activity  in  the 
army.  It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  make  a  capital 
movement,  but  what  it  would  be,  was  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture 
beyond  the  councils  of  the  British  leader.  The  mystery  was  soon 
solved.  At  dawn,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  whole  British 
army  in  Philadelphia,  almost  ten  thousand  strong,  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware and  commenced  its  march  over  New  Jersej^,  intending  to  em- 
bark on  the  Raritan  for  New  York.  This  movement  was  made  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  British  ministry.  When  the 
treaties  between  France  and  the  revolted  colonies  became  known, 
Great  Britain  declared  war  against  the  former  nation  ;  and  on  learn- 
ing that  a  heavy  French  fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  was  in  prepa- 
ration to  aid  the  Americans,  the  ministry,  fearing  Admiral  Howe 
might  be  blockaded  in  the  Delaware,  sent  orders  for  him  to  leave 
those  waters  immediately,  and  for  the  troops  to  evacuate  the  city. 

Sir  Henry's  force  had  lately  been  considerably  reduced.  Five 
thousand  of  his  troops  had  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  co-ope- 
rate in  an  attack  upon  the  French  possessions  there,  and  three 
thousand  had  been  despatched  to  Florida.  A  greater  portion  of  the 
cavalry,  with  the  provision  train  and  heavy  baggage,  had  been 
shipped  for  New  York  in  Lord  Howe's  fleet. 

So  admirably  had  Sir  Henry  made  his  preparations  for  evacua- 
tion, that  Washington  was  not  certified  of  the  fact  until  the  British 
had  actually  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  were  on  their  march  toward 
Haddonsfield,  where  they  encamped  the  first  night. 

Three  days  before  the  evacuation,  Washington  had  received  a 
letter  from  General  Lee,  in  which  he  made  some  important  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  anticipated  movements  of  the  enemy,  couched 
in  language  that  carried  with  it  a  conviction  of  the  superior  infor- 
mation of  the  writer.  This  will  be  explained  presently.  Washing- 
ton heeded  his  words ;  and  on  the  seventeenth,  he  called  a  general 
council  of  officers,  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue.  Three  im- 
portant questions  were  submitted  for  consideration,  namely :  Wheth- 
er the  army  should  remain  in  its  present  position  until  the  final 
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evacuation  bad  taken  place  ?  Whether  they  should  move  directly 
toward  the  Delaware  ?  or,  whether,  should  the  enemy  march 
through  New  Jersey,  it  would  be  advisable  to  attack  them,  or  push 
on  directly  to  the  Hudson,  and  secure  that  river? 

Lee  warmly  opposed  an  attack  of  any  kind,  and  advised  a  mere 
following  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their  committing  any  great  ex- 
cesses. This  was  so  contrary  to  his  usual  spirit  that  many  officers 
were  surprised.  But  his  opinions  had  much  weight,  and  most  of 
the  officers  concurred  with  him.  Washington  differed  with  them, 
and  was  seconded  by  Greene,  Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Cadwalader. 
They  felt  anxious  to  strike  the  enemy  a  retaliatory  blow  for  all 
the  sufferings  they  had  imposed  upon  the  republicans  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeing  them  march  away 
unmolested  to  a  still  stronger  position.  Washington  requested  all 
his  officers  to  give  him  their  opinions  in  writing,  but  before  these 
were  received,  he  was  called  upon  to  act,  for  intelligence  came  that 
the  enenry  were  leaving  Philadelphia ;  and  the  great  question  now 
to  be  settled  was,  whether  they  should  be  attacked  while  on  the 
march. 

Washington  immediately  broke  up  his  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
sent  General  Arnold,  with  a  competent  force,  to  take  possession  of 
and  hold  Philadelphia,  with  orders  to  protect  property  and  peaceable 
persons  there.  With  the  main  body,  the  commander-in-chief  moved 
toward  the  Delaware,  and  crossed  into  New  Jersey  at  Coryell's 
ferry,  the  enemy  having  taken  a  route  so  high  toward  Trenton  as 
to  render  it  uncertain  whether  they  intended  to  march  to  New 
York,  by  the  upper  passage  of  the  Raritan,  or  by  the  way  of  South 
Amhoy. 

The  admirable  arrangements  of  the  quartermaster's  department, 
under  General  Greene,  allowed  the  American  army  to  move  in- 
stantly and  with  facility.  It  now  numbered  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand men.  The  divisions  of  Greene  and  Wayne,  under  General 
Lee,  crossed  the  Delaware  first,  and  on  the  twenty-first,  Washington 
entered  the  Jerseys.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  the  whole  American 
army  had  passed  the  Delaware.     Colonel  Morgan,  with  six  hundred 
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men,  was  immediately  sent  to  re-in force  Maxwell,  and  hang  upon 
the  British  rear. 

The  march  of  Sir  Henry  was  slow,  for  he  was  encumbered  with 
an  immense  baggage  and  provision  train,  twelve  miles  in  extent. 
His  movements  were  also  mysterious  and  perplexing.  Washington 
believed  that  he  wished  to  draw  the  republicans  down  to  the  flat 
country,  then  by  a  quick  movement  gain  the  higher  ground  him- 
self, and  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  with  the  advantages  of  po- 
sition in  his  favor.  Washington  was  inclined  to  engage  in  a  fair 
battle,  and  halting  at  Hopewell,  five  miles  from  Princeton,  he  called 
another  council  of  war,  and  submitted  the  question,  "  Will  it  be  ad- 
visable to  hazard  a  general  engagement  ?"  As  before,  a  large  ma- 
jority voted  in  the  negative,  Greene,  Wayne,  and  Lafayette,  only 
agreeing  with  the  commander-in-chief.  The  final  determination 
was,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  and  annoy  them  by 
detachments. 

Having  the  three  most  competent  officers  in  the  army  on  his  side, 
Washington  resolved  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  at  once  adopted 
measures  for  attacking  the  enemy  at  the  first  opportunity.  Still 
slowly  Clinton  was  making  his  way,  constructing  bridges  where 
Maxwell  and  Dickinson  had  destroyed  them,  and  building  cause- 
ways over  marshes  for  his  baggage-wagons  and  artillery.  Heavy 
rains  had  fallen,  and  the  weather  was  now  intensely  hot.  Morgan 
was  giving  rear  and  flanks  much  annoyance ;  and  at  Allentown, 
Clinton  observed  that  the  great  body  of  the  American  army  was 
gaining  his  front,  and  w7as  informed  that  Gates  was  advancing  from 
the  north.  Abandoning  the  idea  of  reaching  the  Raritan,  he  turned 
to  the  right,  took  the  road  leading  to  Monmouth,  and  pushed  on 
toward  Sandy  Hook,  there  to  embark  on  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe, 
then  expected  in  Raritan  bay. 

As  soon  as  Clinton  turned,  Washington  prepared  to  attack  him. 
Lafayette  solicited  the  command  of  the  advanced  corps,  as  Lee,  to 
whom,  as  the  senior  officer,  it  properly  belonged,  was  opposed  to 
the  movement.  Washington  granted  his  request,  on  condition  that 
he  should  have  the  consent  of  General  Lee.     That  officer  readily 
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assented,  with  the  remark  that  lie  was  pleased  to  be  relieved  from 
all  responsibility  in  endeavors  to  execute  a  plan  that  must  surely 
fail.  Lafayette  was,  accordingly,  placed  in  command  of  the  ad- 
vanced corps,  and  these  were  joined  by  a  thousand  more,  under 
General  Wayne,  making  the  whole  number  about  four  thousand. 
The  marquis  had  just  issued  his  orders,  and  was  setting  off  to  form 
a  junction  with  a  force  under  General  Scott,  when  Lee  changed  his 
mind,  and  in  a  note  to  Washington,  requested  to  be  restored  to  his 
command. 

This  censurable  conduct  perplexed  Washington,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  comply  with  Lee's  desires  without  wounding  the  feelings 
of  Lafayette.  But  his  sagacity  soon  perceived  a  way,  and  both 
commanders  appeared  satisfied.  On  the  twrenty-seventh,  the  mar- 
quis resigned  the  command  to  Lee,  and  that  officer,  with  the  ad- 
vance, encamped  at  Englishtown  the  same  night,  within  five  miles 
of  the  enemy,  who  lay  upon  high  ground  near  Monmouth  court- 
house. The  main  body,  under  Washington,  was  about  three  miles 
in  the  rear  of  Englishtown.  Morgan's  corps  hovered  upon  the  ene- 
my's right,  and  about  seven  hundred  militia,  under  General  Dickin- 
son, menaced  the  left. 

Washington  rode  forward  at  sunset,  and  with  anxious  eye  recon- 
noitred Clinton's  position.  He  knew  the  advantages  his  enemy 
Avould  possess,  should  he  reach  the  heights  of  Middletown,  ten  miles 
in  advance  of  his  present  halting-place ;  and  he  resolved  to  attack 
his  rear  the  next  morning,  the  moment  his  troops  should  be  put  in 
motion.  lie  then  communicated  his  plan  to  Lee  and  his  officers, 
ordered  him  to  make  dispositions  for  attack  accordingly,  and  rode 
back  to  his  own  camp. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Washington  sent  a  messenger  to  Lee,  order- 
ing  him  to  detach  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  to  be  nearer  the  ene- 
my ;  for  he  was  apprehensive  that  Sir  Henry,  who  was  thoroughly 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  critical  situation,  might  decamp  in  the 
night.  To  this  service  General  Dickinson  was  assigned;  and  Mor- 
gan and  his  men  slept  upon  their  arms,  to  be  in  readiness  to  aid 
him,  if  necessary.     Sir  Henry  was  warned  of  all  these  movements 
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by  vigilant  tories,  and  made  preparations  accordingly.  That  closing 
night  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to  both  parties.  They  could  not 
hope  for  rest  on  the  morrow. 

"The  twenty-eighth  of  June  —  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of 
the  Revolution  —  was  the  Christian  sabbath.  The  sky  was  cloudless 
over  the  plains  of  Monmouth  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  the 
sun  came  up  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  summer  solstice.  It  was  the 
sultriest  day  of  the  year ;  not  a  zephyr  moved  the  leaves ;  Nature 
smiled  in  her  beautiful  garments  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the 
birds  carolled  with  delight,  in  the  fullness  of  love  and  harmony. 
Man  alone  was  the  discordant  note  in  the  universal  melody.  He 
alone,  the  proud  'lord  of  creation,'  claiming  for  his  race  the  sole 
earthly  possession  of  the  Divine  image,  disturbed  the  chaste  worship 
of  the  hour,  which  ascended  audibly  from  the  groves,  the  streams, 
the  meadows,  and  the  woodlands.  On  that  calm  sabbath  morning, 
in  the  midst  of  paradisiacal  beauty,  twenty  thousand  men  girded  on 
the  implements  of  hellish  war,  to  maim  and  destroy  each  other — 
to  sully  the  green  grass  and  fragrant  flowers  with  human  blood  !"* 

Just  at  daybreak,  General  Knyphausen.  with  the  first  division  of 
the  British  troops,  among  whom  was  the  chief  body  of  the  Hessians, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  loyalists,  moved  forward.  Gen- 
eral Dickinson  informed  Washington  of  the  fact;  and  the  chief  sent 
orders  to  Lee  to  make  the  attack,  unless  there  should  be  very  pow- 
erful reasons  to  the  contrary  —  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that 
he  should  immediately  press  forward  to  his  support.  The  courtesy 
which  allowed  this  discretion  to  Lee  eventuated  in  trouble,  for  that 
officer  used  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  republicans.  Clinton  did  not 
leave  his  position  until  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Lee  had  advanced  with  the  brigades  of  Wayne  and  Max- 
well, and  was  joined  by  Lafayette  with  the  main  body  of  the  ad- 
vance. The  country  was  cut  up  by  woods  and  morasses,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  reconnoitre.  This  embarrassed  the  movements  of  all 
parties.  Riding  forward  with  Wayne,  on  the  heights  of  Freehold, 
Lee  caught  a  glimpse  of  British  troops,  partly  hidden  by  a  wood, 

*  Lossing's  "Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  ii.,  149. 
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and,  supposing  them  to  be  only  a  covering-party  of  about  two  tliou- 
sand  men,  he  ordered  Wayne  to  make  a  circuit,  with  seven  hundred 
troops  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  skirmish  in  its  rear  and  keep 
it  in  check,  while  he,  witli  the  remainder,  should  gain  its  front. 
Wayne  performed  his  part  of  the  service  well,  and  was  prosecuting 
the  attack  with  vigor,  and  with  every  prospect  of  full  success,  when 
he  received  an  order  from  Lee  to  make  only  a  feigned  assault,  just 
enough  to  check  the  enemy.  Wayne  was  disappointed  and  irri- 
tated, but  instantly  obeyed,  hoping  Lee  would  recover  all  that  he 
had  lost  by  this  official  check.  At  that  moment,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
changed  the  front  of  his  army,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
cans in  full  force.  A  large  body  of  his  cavalry  was  immediately 
sent  forward.  Lafayette,  at  the  same  time,  perceiving  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  approaching  division,  rode  quick- 
ly up  to  Lee,  and  asked  permission  to  make  the  attempt  Lee  at 
fust  refused,  but  at  length  partially  complied.  At  the  same  time, 
he  weakened  Wayne's  detachment,  by  ordering  three  companies 
from  it  to  support  the  troops  under  his  own  immediate  command. 

In  the  meantime,  Washington  was  approaching  with  the  main 
army,  to  give  his  promised  support  to  the  advance.  He  heard  with 
pleasure  the  roar  of  Wayne's  cannon,  and  his  march  was  quickened 
thereby.  Greene  was  despatched  to  gain  the  flank  of  the  enemy  in 
the  rear  of  Monmouth  courthouse,  and  the  main  body  pushed  vig- 
orously forward.  While  giving  directions  for  their  movements,  a 
countryman  came,  upon  a  foaming  horse,  with  information  that  the 
Americans  were  retreating.  Considering  it  a  false  rumor,  Washing- 
ton rebuked  him ;  when  a  little  fifer  also  came  up,  almost  out  of 
breath,  and  confirmed  the  story.  Still,  Washington  was  incredu- 
lous, and  ordered  the  fifer  into  custody,  that  he  might  not  spread 
an  alarming  report  among  the  advancing  troops.  Yet,  ever  awake 
to  the  least  whisperings  of  unpleasant  rumor,  Washington  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  rapidly  forward.  Very  soon  the  truth  and  sanity 
of  the  countryman  and  the  fifer  were  vindicated.  He  met  fugitive 
soldiers,  with  the  same  story  upon  their  lips;  and  Colonels  Fitzger- 
ald and  Harrison,  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  obtain  information, 
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soon  came  back,  with  the  startling  intelligence  that  the  whole  ad- 
vance-body of  the  Americans  was  in  full  retreat.  Still,  Washington 
was  inclined  to  doubt,  for  he  had  received  no  notice  of  the  retro- 
grade movement  from  General  Lee. 

Directly  the  heads  of  several  columns  appeared  to  his  own  vision, 
and  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  Lee  and  his  whole  command 
were  flying  before  the  enemy.  As  the  officers  came  up,  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  corps,  covered  with  dust  and  sweltering  with 
heat,  Washington  inquired  anxiously  what  it  all  meant.  None  could 
tell  him.  There  had  been  no  fighting  of  consequence,  and  they 
were  all  retreating  by  order  of  General  Lee.  Every  officer  felt  in- 
dignant because  of  this  movement,  for  they  could  not  perceive  its 
necessity. 

The  conviction  that  Lee  was  a  traitor,  and  that  this  retreat  was 
the  first  bitter  fruit  of  his  treason,  now  flashed  upon  the  mind  of 
Washington.  Already  the  belief  that  he  was  untrue,  and  a  danger- 
ous man  in  the  army,  had  been  forced  upon  the  consideration  of 
many  officers ;  but,  until  the  previous  evening,  the  generous  heart 
of  the  commander-in-chief  would  not  harbor  such  a  suspicion.  Late 
at  night,  the  Eeverend  David  Griffiths,  a  Welshman,  and  chaplain 
of  the  third  Virginia  regiment,  had  repaired  to  headquarters,  and 
warned  the  chief,  in  presence  of  Hamilton,  Harrison,  and  Fitzgerald, 
not  to  employ  General  Lee  in  commanding  the  advance  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  Washington  received  the  warning  cloubtingly ; 
when  the  reverend  gentleman,  on  retiring,  observed,  "I  am  not 
permitted  to  say  more  at  present,  but  your  excellency  will  remem- 
ber my  warning  voice  to-morrow,  in  the  battle." 

Now  that  warning  voice,  Lee's  opposition  to  attacking  Clinton  at 
all,  and  his  changefulness  respecting  the  command  of  the  advance, 
all  combined  to  make  Washington  feel  that  Lee  had  ordered  this 
retreat  for  the  purpose  of  marring  his  plans,  and  disgracing  him  by 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  traitor's  own  predictions  of  its 
failure.  It  was  under  this  impression,  acting  upon  a  most  intense 
nature,  that  Washington,  as  he  was  pushing  forward,  after  ordering 
the  flying  officers  to  form  their  corps  in  his  rear,  met  Lee.     The 
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chief  was  terribly  exasperated,  and,  riding  up  to  Lee,  be  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  absolute  fierceness,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
sir?"  Lee  hesitated  for  a  moment;  when  Washington,  with  furioufi 
aspect  and  more  furious  words,  again  demanded,  "  Sir,  I  desire  to 
know  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  disorder  and  confusion!" 

The  fiery  Lee,  stung  more  by  Washington's  manner  than  his 
words,  made  an  angry  reply ;  when  the  enraged  chief,  no  longer 
able  to  control  his  feelings,  called  him  a  ''damned  poltroon."*  Other 
bitter  words  passed  quickly  between  the  two  generals ;  and,  during 
that  brief  interview,  the  ardent  Hamilton,  who  also  remembered  the 
chaplain's  warning,  drew  his  sword,  and  exclaimed :  "  Your  excel- 
lency and  this  army  are  betrayed ;  and  the  moment  has  arrived 
when  every  true  friend  of  America  and  her  cause  must  be  ready  to 
die  in  their  defence !" 

But  there  was  no  time  for  altercation.  The  enemy,  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  were  advancing  in  full  force.  Wheeling  his  horse, 
Washington  hastened  to  the  rear,  rallied  a  large  portion  of  the  bro- 
ken regiments,  and,  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  some  fieldpieces 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  placed  in  battery  upon  an  eminence, 
the  British  were  checked.  Washington's  presence  inspired  the 
troops  with  courage,  and  order  was  soon  brought  out  of  confusion. 

Having  made  all  arrangements  with  great  precision  and  despatch, 
the  commander-in-chief  rode  back  to  Lee  in  a  calmer  state  of  mind, 
and,  pointing  to  the  rallied  troops,  inquired,  "  Will  you,  sir,  command 
in  that  place  ?"  "  I  will !"  eagerly  exclaimed  Lee.  "  Then,"  said 
Washington,  "  I  expect  you  to  check  the  enemy  immediately." 
u  Your  command  shall  be  obeyed,"  responded  Lee,  "  and  I  will  not 
be  the  first  to  leave  the  field." 

Back  to  the  main  army  Washington  now  hurried,  and  with  won- 
derful despatch  formed  the  battalions  in  order  for  action,  upon  the 
eminences  westward  of  a  small  morass  which  lay  between  them  and 
the  enemy.     Lord  Stirling  was  placed  in  command  of  the  left  wing, 


*  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Lafayette,  who  said  it  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  lie  ever  heard  the  general  swear.  See  Dawson's  "Battles  of  the  United  States,  by  Sea  and 
Land,"  i.,  408;  note  2. 
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and  General  Greene  took  position  on  his  right.  Sharp  fighting  soon 
occurred.  Lee's  troops,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the  intense  heat, 
were  ordered  to  take  position  in  the  rear,  near  Englishtown,  and 
their  commander  was  directed  to  assemble  the  scattered  fugitives 
there. 

The  battle  soon  became  general,  and  the  British  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Monckton.  He  was  killed  while  lead- 
ing his  grenadiers  against  Wayne,  who,  with  some  artillery,  had 
taken  a  strong  position.  His  columns,  terribly  shattered  at  the  same 
time,  recoiled.  The  entire  British  line  soon  gave  way,  and  the  con- 
flict ceased. 

It  was  now  almost  sunset,  but  Washington  resolved  to  follow  up 
the  advantage  gained.  Twilight  came,  however,  before  he  could 
make  dispositions  for  attack,  and  he  postponed  it  until  morning. 
His  troops,  utterly  exhausted,  were  soon  in  deep  slumber,  but  with 
their  arms  and  accoutrements  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Beneath  a  broad  oak,  the  chief  and  his  suite  lay  down  in  their 
cloaks,  expecting  to  renew  the  conflict  at  early  dawn ;  and  he  felt 
certain  of  winning  victory  when  his  troops,  refreshed,  should  arise 
to  battle.  But  the  morning  light  brought  disappointment.  Under 
cover  of  midnight  darkness,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  withdrawn  with 
his  whole  army ;  and,  at  daybreak,  he  was  so  far  on  his  march  tow- 
ard Sandy  Hook,  having  been  three  hours  on  the  way,  that  Wash- 
ington did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow,  for  his  army  was  too  wea- 
ried to  give  him  hopes  of  overtaking  the  fugitives.  Sir  Henry 
reached  Sandy  Hook  on  the  thirtieth,  and  embarked  on  Lord 
Howe's  fleet  for  New  York. 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  most  severely-contested 
conflicts  of  the  war,  and  the  military  skill  displayed  by  both  parties 
during  the  engagement  was  highly  creditable.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  and  over  one  hundred  missing.  Most  of  the  latter  were  re- 
stored to  the  army.  The  British  left  four  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  on  the  field. 
They  buried  some,  and   took  many  of  the  wounded  with  them. 

88 
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Fifty-nine  of  their  soldiers  perished  by  the  heat.  They  were  found 
under  trees  and  by  rivulets,  whither  they  had  crept  for  shade  and 
water,  without  a  wound. 

Washington  left  Monmouth  with  his  army  on  the  thirtieth,  and 
marched  for  Brunswick.  It  was  a  most  fatiguing  journey,  through 
a  sandy  country,  in  the  glare  of  a  July  sun,  and  many  of  his  troops 
fell,  exhausted,  by  the  way.  From  Brunswick  he  sent  out  recon- 
noitring expeditions,  and  soon,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  learned  that 
the  British  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  not 
exhibiting  any  apparent  intention  of  opening  offensive  operations. 
This  relieved  him  from  anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of  the  Hudson 
river,  and  he  indulged  his  troops  in  easy  marches  in  the  direction 
of  the  Highlands.* 

*  On  the  seventh  of  July,  the  Congress,  who  had  adjourned  to  Philadelphia,  resolved,  by  nnani- 
mtus  vote,  that  their  thanks  should  "be  given  to  General  Washington  for  the  activity  with  which 
he  marched  from  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  for  his  distinguished  exertions 
in  forming  the  line  of  battle  ;  and  for  his  great  good  conduct  in  leading  on  the  attack  and  gaining 
the  important  victory  of  Monmouth  over  the  British  grand  army,  under  the  command  of  General 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  their  march  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York." 

And  on  the  same  day,  Henry  Laurens,  the  president  of  Congress,  wrote  to  Washington,  saying : 
"It  is  not  my  design  to  attempt  encomiums.  I  am  as  unequal  to  the  task  as  the  act  is  unnecessary. 
Love  and  respect  for  your  excellency  are  impressed  on  the  heart  of  every  grateful  American,  and 
your  name  will  be  revered  by  posterity.  Our  acknowledgments  arc  especially  due  to  Heaven  for 
the  preservation  of  your  person,  necessarily  exposed,  for  the  salvation  of  America,  to  the  most 
imminent  danger,  on  the  late  occasion." 


/Et.  46. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE LEE'S  INSOLENCE HE  ASKS 

FOR    A    TRIAL WASHINGTON    PUTS    HIM    UNDER    ARREST  —  HIS    TRIAL HIS    IN- 
TEMPERATE   LANGUAGE    AND    CONDUCT HIS    DEFENCE    AND    CONDEMNATION 

SUSPENDED   FROM    COMMAND  IN    THE  ARMY SENTENCE  APPROVED  BY  THE    CON- 
GRESS  HIS    ABUSE    OF    WASHINGTON    AND    OTHERS RETIRES    TO    VIRGINIA 

INSOLENT    LETTER    TO    CONGRESS DISMISSED    FROM   THE    ARMY — RETURNS    TO 

PHILADELPHIA HIS  DEATH EVIDENCE  OF  HIS  TREASON HIS  PLAN  FOR  SUB- 
JUGATING  THE    COLONIES HIS    DOUBLE   TREASON. 


The  angry  interview  between  Washington  and  Lee,  on  the  field 
of  Monmouth,  led  to  important  and,  no  doubt,  fortunate  results  for 
the  American  cause.  Had  Lee  possessed  any  of  the  generous  spirit 
of  his  general,  all  ill  feeling  would  have  ended  with  the  hour  of 
provocation ;  but  he  was  proud,  imperious,  quarrelsome,  and  censo- 
rious, and  he  could  not  appreciate  the  generosity  of  Washington, 
who  instantly,  on  the  field  of  battle,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
retrieve  his  character,  so  injured  by  his  inglorious  retreat.  Indul- 
ging his  passion  for  satirical  writing,  Lee  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  which  was 
exceedingly  offensive  in  tone  and  substance. 

After  expressing  his  belief  that  Washington's  angry  words  were 
caused  by  "  the  misinformation  of  some  very  stupid,  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  some  very  wicked  person,"  and  avowing  his  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  character  of  his  general,  Lee  said :  "  I  think,  sir, 
I  have  a  right  to  demand  some  reparation  for  the  injury  committed  ; 
and  unless  I  can  obtain  it,  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  when  this 
campaign  is  closed,  which  I  believe  will  close  the  war,  retire  from 
the  service  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  a  man  capable  of  offering 
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such  injuries."  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
commander-in-chief's  injustice,  in  this  instance,  originated  with  him- 
self; "for  I  really  am  convinced,"  he  observed,  "that  when  General 
Washington  acts  from  himself,  no  man  in  his  army  will  have  reason 
to  complain  of  injustice  or  indecorum." 

To  this  letter  Washington  replied  that  he  conceived  Lee's  epistle 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  highly  improper,  and  that  his  own  lan- 
guage "  was  dictated  by  duty,  and  warranted  by  the  occasion."  He 
then  added  :  "  As  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  you  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  yourself  to  the  army,  to  Congress,  to 
America,  and  to  the  world  in  general,  or  of  convincing  them  that 
you  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  orders,  and  of  misbehavior  before  the 
enemy  on  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  in  not  attacking  them  as  you 
had  been  directed,  and  in  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and 
shameful  retreat." 

Lee  immediately  rejoined  to  this,  saying :  "  You  can  not  afford 
me  greater  pleasure  than  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  showing 
to  America  the  sufficiency  of  her  respective  servants.  I  trust  that 
temporary  power  of  office,  and  the  tinsel  dignity  attending  it,  will 
not  be  able,  by  all  the  mists  they  can  raise,  to  obfuscate  the  bright 
rays  of  truth." 

Immediately  after  despatching  this  note,  Lee  wrote  another,  in  a 
more  subdued  spirit,  expressing  a  desire  that  a  court  of  inquiry  or  a 
court-martial  (he  preferred  the  latter)  should  be  at  once  ordered, 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  trial  on  the  first  halt  of  the  army.  To 
these  Washington  replied:  "I  have  sent  Colonel  Scammell,  the 
adjutant-general,  to  put  you  in  arrest,  who  will  deliver  you  a 
copy  of  the  charges  on  which  you  will  be  tried."  These,  except 
Lee's  first  letter,  were  written  on  the  thirtieth  of  June ;  and,  be- 
fore sunset  of  that  day,  General  Lee  was  arrested  on  the  following 
charges : — 

'■'■First :  Disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  agreeably  to  repeated  instructions. 

"Secondly:  Misbehavior  before  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  by 
making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat. 
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"  Thirdly :  Disrespect  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  two  letters, 
dated  the  first  of  July  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  June."* 

The  first  halting-place  of  the  army  was  at  Brunswick ;  and  there, 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  a  court-martial  was  formed,  consisting  of  one 
major-general  (Lord  Stirling),  who  was  president,  four  brigadiers, 
and  eight  colonels.  It  held  sessions  as  the  army  moved,  at  Paramus 
in  New  Jersey,  and  Peekskill  and  Northcastle  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson.  It  did  not  close  its  labors  until  the  twelfth  of  August. 
Lee,  meanwhile,  was  restiff,  irritable,  and  abusive  ;  and,  when  warned 
that  his  freedom  of  speech  would  surely  injure  his  cause,  he  said,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend,  Colonel  Joseph  Reed  :f  "  No  attack,  it  seems, 
can  be  made  on  General  Washington,  but  it  must  recoil  on  the 
assailant." 

What  a  eulogium  was  this  upon  the  character  of  the  commander- 
in-chief!  Lee  added :  "  I  never  entertained  the  most  distant  wish 
or  intention  of  attacking  General  Washington.  I  have  ever  hon- 
ored and  respected  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen :  but,  if  the  circle 
which  surrounds  him  choose  to  erect  him  into  an  infallible  divinity, 
I  shall  certainly  prove  a  heretic ;  and  if,  great  as  he  is,  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  attempt  wounding  everything  I  ought  to  hold  dear, 
he  must  thank  his  priests  if  his  deityship  gets  scratched  in  the 
scuffle." 

Lee  defended  himself  before  the  court-martial  with  great  ability ; 
and  he  offered  in  evidence  such  substantiated  explanations  concern- 
ing the  retreat,  that  it  greatly  modified  the  public  opinion  respect- 
ing the  gravity  of  his  offence.  If,  says  Marshall,  they  do  not  abso- 
lutely establish  the  propriety  of  his  retreat,  u  they  give  it  so  ques- 
tionable a  form  as  to  render  it  probable  that  a  public  examination 
never  would  have  taken  place,  could  his  proud  spirit  have  stooped 
to  offer  explanation  instead  of  outrage  to  the  commander-in-chief." 

The  court-martial  found  Lee  guilty  on  all  the  charges,  after  soft- 
ening the  second  by  omitting  the  word  "  shameful,"  and  sentenced 


*  These  were  erroneously  dated.     Lee's  first  letter  to  Washington  was  written  on  the  twenty 
ninth  of  June,  and  the  remainder  of  the  correspondence  occurred  on  the  thirtieth. 
t  Dated  "Northcastle,  y"  July  22,  1778." 
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him  to  be  suspended  from  all  command  in  the  army  for  one  year. 
On  the  fifth  of  December  following,  the  continental  Congress,  by  a 
vote  of  fifteen  to  seven,  confirmed  this  verdict. 

Lee  was  greatly  exasperated,  and  he  published  many  things  in 
the  newspapers  intended  to  cast  reproach  upon  Washington  and 
other  officers  in  the  army ;  but  the  commander-in-chief  took  no 
public  notice  of  them.*  He  studiously  avoided,  at  all  times,  expres- 
sing any  sentiment  concerning  Lee  or  his  behavior,  and  never  men- 
tioned his  name  except  when  compelled  to  in  his  official  communi- 
cations.    "  It  became  a  part  of  General  Lee's  plan,"  wrote  Washing- 

*  Lee  wrote,  and  published  anonymously  in  the  Maryland  Journal,  edited  and  printed  by  William 
Goddard,  a  series  of  "  Queries,  Political  and  Military,"  malignant  in  spirit,  and  intended  to  injure 
General  Washington,  President  Reed,  and  others,  but  especially  General  Washington.  These  were 
twenty-five  in  number.     The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  : — 

"  Whether  it  is  salutary  or  dangerous,  consistent  with  or  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  liberty  and  republicanism,  to  inculcate  and  encourage  in  the  people  an  idea  that  their  welfare, 
safety,  and  glory,  depend  on  one  man  ?     Whether  they  really  do  depend  on  one  man?" 

In  one  of  these  queries,  President  Reed  was  so  pointedly  aimed  at,  that  he  published  a  reply. 
He  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  Queries  to  Washington,  informing  him  that  Lee  was  the  author,  and  as- 
suring him  that  the  venom  had  recoiled  upon  the  head  of  the  writer.  In  his  reply  to  Reed,  Wash- 
ington spoke  plainly  of  the  character  of  Lee,  yet  not  severely.  "  What  cause  there  is,"  he  said, 
"for  such  a  profusion  of  venom  as  he  is  emitting  upon  all  occasions,  unless  by  an  act  of  public 
duty,  in  bringing  him  to  trial  at  his  own  solicitation,  I  have  disappointed  him  and  raised  his  ire  ;  or 
he  conceives  that,  in  proportion  as  he  can  darken  the  shades  of  my  character,  he  illuminates  his  own  ; 
whether  these,  I  say,  or  motives  still  more  hidden  and  dark,  govern  him,  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
decide 

"If  this  gentleman,"  he  continued,  "is  envious  of  my  station,  and  thinks  I  stand  in  his  way  to 
preferment,  I  can  assure  him,  in  most  solemn  terms,  that  the  first  wish  of  my  soul  is  to  return  to 
that  peaceful  retirement,  and  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  from  whence  I  came.  To  this  end  all 
my  labors  have  been  directed,  and  for  this  purpose  have  I  been  more  than  four  years  a  perfect  slave, 
endeavoring,  under  as  many  embarrassing  circumstances  as  ever  fell  to  one  man's  lot  to  encounter, 
and  with  as  pure  motives  as  ever  man  was  influenced  by,  to  promote  the  cause  and  service  I  had 
embarked  in." 

Goddard  was  severely  condemned  for  publishing  Lee's  Queries,  and  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Baltimore  withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  his  paper,  and  avowed  that  it  was  an  instru- 
ment subservient  to  the  enemy.  Goddard  published  an  apology,  and  humbly  declared  that  he  had 
"  transgressed  against  truth,  justice,  and  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen,"  in  publishing  the  Queries,  and 
avowed  the  author  to  be  General  Lee. 

By  his  will,  General  Lee  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Goddard,  and  in  1785  that  gentleman  proposed 
to  publish  them.  He  wrote  to  Washington  to  know  if  he  would  like  to  examine  them,  as  there 
might  be  hostile  matter  that  he  would  desire  to  have  omitted.  The  chief,  conscious  of  right,  and 
having  full  faith  in  the  public  justice,  declined,  saying:  "I  can  have  no  request  to  make  concerning 
the  work.  I  never  had  a  difference  with  that  gentleman  but  on  public  grounds ;  and  my  conduct 
toward  him,  on  this  occasion,  was  such  only  as  I  felt  myself  indispensably  bound  to  adopt  in  dis- 
charge of  the  public  trust  reposed  in  me.  If  this  produced  in  him  unfavorable  sentiments  of  me,  I 
can  never  consider  the  conduct  I  pursued,  with  respect  to  him,  cither  wrong  or  improper,  however 
I  may  regret  that  it  may  have  been  differently  viewed  by  him,  and  that  it  excited  his  anger  and 
animadversions.  Should  there  appear  in  General  Lee's  writings  anything  injurious  or  unfriendly  to 
me,  the  impartial  and  dispassionate  world  must  decido  how  far  I  deserved  it,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  my  conduct." 
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ton  to  Joseph  Reed  (then  president  of  Pennsylvania),  on  the  twelfth 
of  December,  "  from  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  though  it  was  an 
event  solicited  by  himself,  to  have  the  world  believe  that  he  was  a 
persecuted  man,  and  party  was  at  the  bottom  of  it....  As  I  never 
entertained  any  jealousy  of  him,  so  neither  did  I  ever  do  more  than 
common  civility  and  proper  respect  to  his  rank  required,  to  con- 
ciliate his  good  opinion.  His  temper  and  plans  were  too  versatile 
and  violent  to  attract  my  admiration ;  and,  that  I  have  escaped  the 
venom  of  his  tongue  and  pen  so  long,  is  more  to  be  wondered  at 
than  applauded ;  as  it  is  a  favor  which  no  officer,  under  whose  im- 
mediate command  he  ever  served,  has  had  the  happiness,  if  happi- 
ness can  be  thus  denominated,  of  boasting."* 

General  Lee  was  never  reinstated  in  the  army.  He  retired  to 
his  estate  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  valley,  in  Virginia,  where  for 
awhile  he  lived  in  seclusion,  surrounded  by  his  dogs  and  horses, 
which  were  his  special  favorites.  Near  the  close  of  the  term  of  his 
sentence,  an  impudent  letter  from  his  pen,  to  the  Congress,  caused 
his  expulsion  from  the  army.f  Having  been  all  his  life  a  man  of 
the  world,  he  soon  became  weary  of  solitude.  He  offered  his  estate 
for  sale,  went  to  Philadelphia  to  negotiate  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  sickened  and  died.  His  death  occurred  on  the  second  day  of 
October,  1782,  when  he  was  only  fifty-one  years  of  age.  Lee  was 
a  brilliant  man  in  some  respects,  but  his  life  exhibited  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  antithesis  of  character.  He  was  bad  in  morals  and 
manners,  profane  in  language,  and  neither  feared  nor  loved  God  or 
man.J 

*  Lee's  abusive  tongue  involved  him  in  many  quarrels.  He  gravely  offended  Colonel  Laurens, 
one  of  Washington's  aids,  who  felt  called  upon  to  demand  personal  satisfaction  in  vindication  of  the 
honor  of  his  chief.     A  duel  ensued,  in  which  Lee  was  slightly  wounded  in  his  side. 

t  Lee  was  informed  that  Congress  intended  to  take  away  his  commission  at  the  close  of  the  year 
of  his  suspension  ;  and,  without  inquiring  whether  the  rumor  was  true  or  false,  he  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent, saying  :  "  Sir,  I  understand  that  it  is  in  contemplation  of  Congress,  on  the  principle  of  economy, 
to  strike  me  out  of  their  service.  Congress  must  know  very  little  of  me,  if  they  suppose  that  I 
would  accept  of  their  money,  since  the  confirmation  of  the  wicked  and  infamous  sentence  which 
was  passed  upon  me."  This  note  caused  his  instant  dismissal.  Afterward,  when  informed  of  the 
untruth  of  the  rumor  that  excited  his  ire,  he  made  an  apology. 

}  Lee  wrote  his  will  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  soul  to  the  Almighty 
and  his  body  to  the  earth,  saying:  "I  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church 
or  churchyard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  presbyterian  or  anabaptist  meetinghouse ;  for,  since  I  have 
resided  in  this  country,  I  have  kept  so  much  bad  company  when  living,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  con 
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General  Lee's  conduct  after  he  entered  New  Jersey  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  until  his  capture  by  the  British  —  and  again  after  rejoining 
the  army,  until  his  trial  —  has  puzzled  the  historian,  for  it  seems 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  true  lover  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  a  disinterested  champion  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved. 

It  has  been  several  times  intimated,  in  these  pages,  that  Lee's 
conduct  was  governed  by  traitorous  designs.  The  proof  of  this  has 
been  recently  discovered.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  manuscript,  of 
eight  foolscap  pages,  in  Lee's  own  writing,  prepared  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  New  York,  and  dated  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1777, 
in  which  he  submits  to  Lord  and  Sir  William  Howe  a  plan  for  the 
easy  subjugation  of  the  colonies.  It  is  endorsed  in  the  handwriting 
of  Howe's  secretary,  "Plan  of  Mr.  Lee,  1777,"  and  bears  upon  its 
face  the  burning  condemnation  of  General  Charles  Lee  as  a  positive 
traitor  to  the  American  cause,  more  than  two  years  before  Benedict 
Arnold  was  convicted  of  the  same  crime.* 

Lee  professed  to  desire  a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  for  he  considered 
the  issue  doubtful.  His  plan  was,  to  dissolve  the  system  of  resist- 
ance which  centred  in  the  government  of  Congress.  He  regarded 
that  system  as  depending  chiefly  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia ;  and  his  plan  looked  to  the  reduction  or 
submission  of  Maryland,  and  the  preventing  Virginia  from  furnish- 
ing aid  to  the  army  then  in  New  Jersey,  and  thus  to  dissolve  the 
whole  machinery  of  resistance.  He  proposed  an  expedition  against 
New  England,  so  as  to  keep  the  inhabitants  there  at  home,  and 
make  it  an  easy  matter  to  hold  possession  of  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys.     He  suggested  that,  simultaneously  with  this  movement 

tinuc  it  when  dead."  Just  before  he  died,  his  memory  recalled  some  of  the  scenes  in  his  European 
Campaigns,  and  his  last  words  were,  "Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadiers!"  He  was  buried  in 
Christ  churchyard,  Philadelphia,  with  military  honors,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens. 

0  Tlie  document  here  referred  to  was  discovered,  at  the  close  of  1857,  among  some  papers 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  offered  for  sale  in  New  York.  It  fell  into 
the  possession  of  Professor  George  H.  Moore,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  ; 
and  this  and  other  circumstantial  evidence  of  Lee's  treason  were  first  made  known  to  the 
world  by  that  gentleman,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  that  Society  in  June  following.  I 
am  indebtod  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  Professor  Moore  for  the  substance  of  that  paper,  given  in 
the  text. 
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eastward,  a  considerable  force  should  be  sent  up  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  to  land  at  and  take  possession  of  Annapolis,  and  march  into 
the  interior  of  Maryland  as  far  as  Queen  Anne.  Another  was  to 
be  despatched  up  the  Potomac,  and  take  possession  of  Alexandria, 
when  the  two  invading  armies  might  form  a  junction ;  while  a 
third  should  ascend  the  Delaware  and  capture  Philadelphia.  The 
middle  states  would  now  be  in  subjection,  and  New  England  and 
the  southern  states  would  be  too  wide  apart  to  act  in  efficient  con- 
cert. These  things  accomplished,  and  the  system  of  resistance  dis- 
membered, all  that  would  be  necessary,  to  insure  a  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  revolted  states  to  the  crown,  would  be  the  issuing  of 
proclamations  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  desert  the  republican 
standard,  and  return  to  their  allegiance  to  King  George. 

With  such  evidence  of  Lee's  treason,  who  can  misinterpret  his 
conduct  from  the  day  when  the  American  army  commenced  its 
flight  across  the  Jerseys,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  until  his 
disgraceful  retreat  on  the  field  of  Monmouth  ?  By  this  light,  his 
tardy  movements  in  New  Jersey,  when  earnestly  appealed  to  by 
Washington ;  his  wilful  disobedience  of  orders ;  his  apparently 
wished-for  surprise  and  capture  by  a  small  British  party ;  his  pro- 
vision with  "  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  city-hall,"  New  York,  and  his 
great  intimacy  with  the  British  officers,  while  a  prisoner  there ;  his 
refusal,  at  first,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Valley  Forge ;  his 
opposition  to  an  attack  upon  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  New  Jersey; 
and  his  conduct  at  Monmouth,  for  which  he  was  suspended  from 
all  command  in  the  army — are  all  clearly  explained,  and  he  must 
hereafter  be  deservedly  ranked  with  Church  and  Arnold,  among  the 
traitors  whose  deeds  stain  the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution. 

If  the  British  forces  had  been  strong  enough  in  the  spring  of 
1777,  no  doubt  Lee's  plan  would  have  been  acted  upon.  He  sug- 
gested such  plan  to  the  British  ministry  at  that  time ;  and  doubtless 
a  hope  of  receiving  sufficient  reinforcements  from  Europe  for  the 
purpose,  caused  Howe  to  linger  in  New  York  so  long  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  summer  campaign  of  that  year;  and  the  reason  for 
his  hovering  so  long  off  the  capes  of  Delaware  and  Virginia,  may 
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undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  hope  he  entertained  of  being  able  to 
follow  the  sagacious  suggestions  of  the  traitor.  But  the  expected 
reinforcements  did  not  arrive ;  and  so,  with  the  hope  of  partially 
effecting  the  disruption  of  the  co-operative  system  of  resistance 
between  New  England  and  the  southern  states,  he  passed  up  the 
Chesapeake  bay  and  landed  his  army,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  soil 
of  Maryland,  though  higher  up  than  Lee's  plan  contemplated. 

It  was  doubtless  in  expectation  that  the  British  might  attempt 
the  execution  of  his  plan  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  Lee,  with  a 
sure  prophecy  before  his  judgment  of  the  failure  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton in  such  an  attempt,  and  willing,  in  egotistical  mood,  to  show  to 
the  army  his  superior  sagacity,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy 
he  had  sought  to  serve,  wrote  to  Washington  three  days  before  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  saying:  "If  they  [the  enemy]  are  not 
in  a  capacity  to  act  offensively,  but  are  still  determined  to  keep 
footing  on  the  continent,  there  are  strong  reasons  to  think  that  they 
will  not  shut  themselves  up  in  towns,  but  take  possession  of  some 
tract  of  country,  which  will  afford  them  elbow-room  and  sustenance, 
and  which  is  so  situated  as  to  be  the  most  effectually  protected  by 
their  command  of  the  waters ;  and  I  have  particular  reasons  to  think 
that  they  Iwve  cast  their  eyes,  for  this  purpose,  on  the  lower  counties  of 
Delaware,  and  some  of  the  Maryland  counties  on  the  Eastern  shore!' 

Reckless  and  unprincipled,  Lee  was  willing  to  be  a  traitor  to  both 
parties ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  republican  cause,  he  was  deprived 
of  opportunities  for  doing  mischief  at  a  most  critical  time.  It  has 
been  an  unpleasant  duty  to  make  this  record  of  the  wickedness  of 
one  of  the  professed  friends  of  the  republican  cause  in  the  old  War 
for  Independence ;  but  the  truth  of  history  demanded  it. 

From  the  beginning,  Lee  had  exhibited  less  disinterestedness  than 
any  of  the  other  officers ;  for  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  pledge 
from  the  Congress,  that  he  should  be  indemnified  for  all  losses  that 
he  might  sustain  in  consequence  of  his  acceptance  of  office  in  the 
continental  army*     As  a  military  adventurer,  he  was  continually 

*  On  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1775,  the  continental  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
General  Lee,  and  inform  him  of  his  appointment.     They  reported  that  he  gave  for  answer:  "That 
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aiming  to  secure  personal  advantages.  Proud  of  his  abilities,  and 
puffed  up  by  flatterers,  he  aspired  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  armies.  His  ambition  was  checked  at  the  outset. 
His  meteoric  light  was  dimmed  by  the  steady  planetary  lustre  of 
a  greater  than  he ;  and,  chafed  by  disappointment,  and  hopes  de- 
ferred, and  a  jealous  spirit  of  rivalry,  he  was  ready  to  betray  the 
people  who  confided  in  his  honor,  and  to  seek  preferment,  fame, 
and  fortune,  through  the  dark  lanes  of  treason  and  its  abiding  in- 
famy. 

he  had  the  highest  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Congress ;  that  no  effort  in  his 
power  shall  be  wanting  to  serve  the  American  cause ;  but,  before  he  entered  upon  the  service,  he 
desired  a  conference  with  a  committee,  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  associated  colo- 
nies, to  whom  he  desired  to  explain  some  particulars  respecting  his  private  fortune."  A  committee 
was  accordingly  appointed,  and,  on  their  report,  the  Congress  — 

"Resolved,  That  the  colonies  will  indemnify  General  Lee  for  any  loss  of  property  ivhich  he  may  sus- 
tain by  entering  into  their  service ;  and  that  the  same  be  done  by  this  or  any  future  Congress,  as  soon 
as  such  loss  is  ascertained." 

What  a  contrast  does  this  afford  to  the  conduct  of  Washington,  who  had  a  hundred-fold  more  to 
risk  than  Lee  !  He  not  only  did  not  ask  the  Congress  to  become  surety  for  the  safety  of  his  private 
fortune,  but  he  refused  to  accept  any  pay  for  his  services!  "I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  ex- 
penses," he  said.  "  Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  [the  Congress]  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  de- 
sire." No  other  officer,  besides  General  Charles  Lee,  ever  intimated  a  hint  to  Congress  that  he 
wished  promised  indemnification  for  losses 
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CHAPTER   XLVII. 

ARRIVAL    OF    THE    FRENCH    FLEET    UNDER    COUNT    D'ESTAING CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN    WASHINGTON    AND    D'ESTAING A    FLAN    OF    CO-OPERATION    AGREED 

UPON EXPEDITION  AGAINST    RHODE    ISLAND LAND   AND  NAVAL    FORCES  PRE- 
PARE TO  BESIEGE   THE    BRITISH  AT   NEWPORT D'ESTAING    GOES  OUT    TO    FIGHT 

ADMIRAL    HOWE A    STORM    DISPERSES    THE    FLEETS THE    AMERICANS    ABAN- 
DONED BY  THE  FRENCH THEIR  INDIGNATION EXPEDIENCY  OF  REPRESSING  IT 

BATTLE    AT     QUAKER    HILL RETREAT    OF    THE    AMERICANS    TO    THE    MAIN  — 

ARRIVAL  OF  SIR  HENRY  CLINTON GENERAL  GREYS  DEPREDATIONS CONGRESS 

AND  THE  FRENCH WASHINGTON'S  LETTER  TO  D'ESTAING THE  WYOMING  MAS 

SACRE INDIAN    AND    TORY    DESOLATIONS WASHINGTON    PREPARES    FOR    CER- 
TAIN CONTINGENCIES MARAUDING  PARTIES EXPEDITION  AGAINST  LITTLE  EGG 

nARBOR FLEETS  AND  ARMIES  FOR  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  GEORGIA GENERAL 

VIEW   OF   AFFAIRS. 

A  French  fleet,  composed  of  twelve  ships-of-the-line  and  six  frig- 
ates, commanded  by  the  Count  D'Estaing,  and  bearing  a  land-force 
of  four  thousand  men,  well  equipped,  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the 
twelfth  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Americans,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  After  a  long  and  tempestu- 
ous voyage,  the  fleet  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  on  the 
eighth  of  July.  In  the  admiral's  flag-ship  came  Silas  Deane,  one  of 
the  American  commissioners,  and  M.  Gerard,  French  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States. 

When  D'Estaing  heard  of  the  flight  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet  from  the 
Delaware,  he  was  disappointed.  He  sent  a  vessel  up  to  Philadel- 
phia with  Mr.  Deane  and  M.  Gerard,  and  despatches  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  sailed  for  Sandy  Hook, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  eleventh. 

Washington  was  now  with  his  army  at  Paramus,  in  New  Jersey 
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and  on  the  thirteenth  he  received  a  despatch  from  Congress,  in- 
forming him  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  instructing  him  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  Count  D'Estaing,  and  empowering  him  to 
call  on  the  several  states  eastward  of  Pennsylvania  to  aid  him  with 
their  militia.  On  the  following  day,  Washington  received  a  letter 
from  the  count.  A  cordial  correspondence  between  them  ensued, 
and  they  speedily  concerted  a  plan  of  action,  through  respective 
representatives  —  Colonels  Laurens  and  Hamilton  boarding  the 
French  fleet  while  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  Major  Chosin,  a  meritorious 
French  officer,  repairing  to  Washington's  headquarters,  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  first  object  to  be  accomplished  hy  the  allied  forces  was,  the 
destruction  or  capture  of  the  British  fleet  in  Raritan  bay.  This 
was  to  be  executed  by  D'Estaing  ;  and,  that  achievement  performed, 
an  attack  upon  New  York  by  the  combined  French  and  American 
forces  was  to  follow.  For  this  purpose,  Washington  led  the  Ameri- 
can army  across  the  Hudson  at  King's  Ferry  (Stony  Point),  and 
encamped  at  White  Plains,  in  Westchester  county,  to  await  the  de- 
velopment of  events.  There  was  great  excitement  among  all  par- 
ties for  a  few  days;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  water 
upon  the  sand-bar  stretching  northward  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Staten 
island,  was  too  shallow  to  allow  the  heavy  French  vessels  to  pass. 
On  that  account,  the  enterprise  against  the  British  fleet  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  recapture  of  Rhode  Island  next  became  the  object  of  effort 
for  the  combined  American  and  French  forces.  General  Sullivan 
was  then  in  command  at  Providence,  on  the  main ;  while  the  island, 
and  the  waters  of  Narraganset  bay,  were  in  subjection  to  the  British, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Robert  Pigot.  Washington  sent 
Colonel  Laurens  to  Sullivan,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  with  in- 
structions to  prepare  for  a  descent  on  the  island  from  the  mainland, 
and  authorizing  him  to  call  out  the  New  England  militia.  He  soon 
afterward  despatched  Lafayette,  with  the  brigades  of  Varnum  and 
Glover,  to  assist  Sullivan ;  and  he  also  detached  General  Greene  for 
the  same  service.     Sullivan  was  directed  to  form  his  whole  force 
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into  two  divisions,  to  be  commanded  respectively  by  Greene  and 
Lafayette,  his  superior  officers. 

D'Estaing,  after  menacing  the  British  fleet  on  the  twenty-second 
of  July,  sailed  eastward,  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  anchored  within 
five  miles  of  Newport.  Great  joy  was  spread  throughout  New  Eng- 
land by  these  preparations ;  and,  as  success  now  seemed  possible, 
thousands  of  the  militia  flocked  to  the  standards  of  Sullivan  and 
Lafayette.  John  Hancock  came,  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia;  and  similar  troops  gathered  at  Tiverton,  from  Connecticut 
and  the  main  of  Rhode  Island.  On  the  ninth  of  August,  the  whole 
American  force  crossed  from  Tiverton  to  the  north  end  of  Rhode 
island,  and  the  British  guards  there  fled  toward  the  camp  of  Gen- 
eral Pigot,  at  Newport.  D'Estaing  had  already  entered  the  harbor 
wTith  his  fleet,  passed  up  the  main  channel,  and  anchored  a  little 
above  the  town. 

At  about  this  time,  several  ships-of-war  came  from  England  to 
reinforce  the  British  fleet  at  New  York ;  and,  a  few  days  after 
D'Estaing  sailed  eastward,  a  large  squadron,  under  Admiral  Howe, 
proceeded  to  the  relief  of  the  British  army  on  Rhode  island.  Howe 
appeared  off  Newport  on  the  ninth  of  August,  and  D'Estaing  went 
out  immediately  to  meet  him.  Before  they  came  to  an  engage- 
ment, a  terrible  storm  arose,  and  so  scattered  and  disabled  both 
fleets,  that  they  did  not  engage  in  conflict.  On  the  twentieth,  the 
French  squadron  returned  to  Newport ;  but,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Americans,  it  immediately  sailed  away  for  Boston  to  be 
repaired,  leaving  the  land-forces  of  the  republicans  unsupported  in 
the  impending  attack  ivpon  the  enemy. 

The  Americans,  at  this  time,  expecting  the  co-operation  of  the 
French  fleet,  had  advanced  almost  to  Newport,  with  every  prospect 
of  making  a  successful  siege.  They  had  been  promised  the  aid  of 
the  four  thousand  land-troops  from  the  French  fleet;  but  these  were 
denied  them.  D'Estaing  refused  to  listen  to  arguments  or  entrea- 
ties addressed  to  him  by  Greene  and  Lafayette  in  person,  but  aban- 
doned the  Americans  at  a  critical  moment,  and  deprived  them  of 
victory  when  it  was  just  within  their  grasp.     There  was  a  feeling 
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of  great  and  just  exasperation  throughout  the  camp  and  the  coun- 
try, because  of  this  conduct  of  the  French  commander,  but  expedi- 
ency demanded  that  it  should  not  have  public  expression. 

On  D'Estaing's  refusal  to  co-operate,  the  Americans  withdrew  to 
the  north  end  of  the  island,  pursued  by  the  British ;  and  at  Quaker 
hill,  an  eminence  in  that  vicinity,  a  severe  engagement  took  place 
on  the  twenty-ninth.  The  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  at  night  Sul- 
livan withdrew  his  troops  to  the  main,  in  good  order,  and  encamped 
near  Bristol.  The  movement  was  timely,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
arrived  the  next  day  with  a  land  and  naval  force  sufficient  to  have 
cut  off  Sullivan's  retreat  had  he  remained.  Clinton,  disappointed, 
returned  to  New  York  immediately,  after  despatching  General  Sir 
Charles  Grey  on  a  marauding  expedition  along  the  coasts  and  upon 
the  islands  eastward.  Grey  destroyed  peaceful  merchant-ships  as 
well  as  privateers;  laid  New  Bedford  and  Fair  Haven  in  ashes; 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  Martha's  Vineyard  of  their  live  stock ; 
ravaged  the  coast  of  New  England ;  and  then  returned  to  New  York 
with  the  spoils  of  robbery. 

The  failure  to  recapture  Ehode  Island  was  productive  of  great 
disappointment  and  subsequent  irritation.  All  the  general  officers, 
except  Lafayette,  signed  a  protest,  declaring  D'Estaing's  proposed 
abandonment  of  the  siege  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  France,  con- 
trary to  the  intentions  of  his  monarch,  destructive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alliance  formed  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  This,  with  letters  from  Sullivan  and  Han- 
cock, remonstrating  against  his  departure,  were  sent  to  D'Estaing, 
and  drew  from  him  a  spirited  reply,  couched  in  such  terms,  that 
Sullivan,  irritated  beyond  endurance,  said,  in  general  orders  the 
next  morning :  "  The  general  can  not  help  lamenting  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  as  he  finds  it  has  a 
tendency  to  discourage  some  who  placed  great  dependence  upon 
the  assistance  of  it ;  though  he  can  by  no  means  suppose  the  army, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  endangered  by  this  movement.  He  yet  hopes 
the  event  will  prove  America  able  to  procure  that  by  her  own  arms 
which  her  allies  refuse  to  assist  in  obtaining." 
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On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  D'Estaing  wrote  an  explanatory  letter 
to  the  Congress,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  protest,  and  Sulli- 
van's orders,  as  ungenerous.  The  Congress  were  alarmed,  lest  the 
matter  might  grow  into  a  serious  dispute ;  and  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  their  confidence  in  D'Estaing's  zeal,  and  approbation 
of  his  conduct. 

Washington  regarded  the  affair  with  the  utmost  concern,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of  each  party.  He 
urged  the  American  officers  in  Rhode  Island  to  use  every  means  for 
suppressing  the  feuds  and  jealousies  that  might  arise ;  and  to  the 
count  he  wrote  a  most  soothing  letter,  on  the  eleventh  of  Septem- 
ber, saying :  "  If  the  deepest  regret  that  the  best-concerted  enter- 
prise and  bravest  exertions  should  have  been  rendered  fruitless  by 
a  disaster,  which  human  prudence  was  incapable  of  foreseeing  or 
preventing,  can  alleviate  disappointment,  you  may  be  assured  that 
the  whole  continent  sympathizes  with  you.  It  will  be  a  consolation 
to  you  to  reflect  that  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  do  not  form 
their  judgment  from  events;  and  that  their  equity  will  ever  attach 
equal  glory  to  those  actions  which  deserve  success,  and  those  which 
have  been  crowned  with  it.  It  is  in  the  trying  circumstances  to 
which  your  excellency  has  been  exposed,  that  the  virtues  of  a  great 
mind  are  displayed  in  their  brightest  lustre,  and  that  a  general's 
character  is  better  known  than  in  the  moment  of  victory.  It  was 
yours,  by  every  title  that  can  give  it ;  and  the  adverse  elements, 
which  robbed  you  of  your  prize,  can  never  deprive  you  of  the  glory 
due  to  you.  Though  your  success  has  not  been  equal  to  your  ex- 
pectations, yet  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  you  have 
rendered  essential  services  to  the  common  cause." 

He  then  expressed  his  regret  that  the  harmony  and  good  under- 
standing between  the  generals  of  the  allied  nations  had  been  dis- 
turbed, and  entered  into  a  long  explanation  and  candid  view  of 
affairs  having  a  relation  to  the  expedition  against  the  British  on 
Rhode  island.     The  whole  matter  was  finally  settled  amicably. 

While  a  civilized  warfare  was  in  progress  near  the  coasts,  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  was  performed  deep  in  the  interior,  in  which  savage 
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Indians  and  equally  savage  tories  bore  the  chief  parts.  In  the  bosom 
of  Pennsylvania,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  rugged,  mountainous  coun- 
try, is  the  sweet  valley  of  Wyoming,  some  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  three  in  width,  the  Susquehanna  flowing  through 
it.  It  was  originally  settled  chiefly  by  people  from  Connecticut ; 
and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  a  very  paradise  in 
wealth  of  verdure,  and  foliage,  and  flowers,  and  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  landscape  attractions.  Suddenly,  in  early  summer  (1778),  a 
threatening  cloud  gathered  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  evidences  of 
a  coming  tempest  began  to  be  seen  and  heard.  Tories  from  remote 
Niagara,  and  dusky  savages  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, assembled  at  Tioga  early  in  June ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  eleven  hundred  of  these  semi-barbarians,  under  the  general 
command  of  John  Butler,  entered  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming 
from  the  north.  Most  of  the  strong  men  were  away,  on  military 
duty ;  and  families  and  homes  found  defenders  only  in  aged  men, 
tender  youths,  resolute  women,  and  a  few  trained  soldiers. 

These  troops  and  the  old  men  and  youths,  about  four  hundred 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  marched  up 
the  valley,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  to  drive  back  the  invaders ;  but 
they  were  terribly  smitten  by  the  foe,  and  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  A  few  escaped  to  Fort  Forty,  near 
Wilkesbarre,  wherein  many  families  had  sought  shelter.  But  that 
was  soon  surrounded  by  the  eager  invaders,  and  was  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  next  morning,  when  the  whole 
valley  was  left  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  foe. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  humane  terms  of  surrender  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  families  returned  to  their  homes  in  fancied 
security.  But,  before  sunset,  the  bloodthirsty  Indians  spread  them- 
selves over  the  valley ;  and,  when  night  fell  upon  the  scene,  the 
blaze  of  more  than  twenty  dwellings  cast  a  lurid  glare  upon  the 
adjacent  mountains.  From  almost  every  house  and  field  went  up 
the  cry  of  the  murdered ;  and,  when  the  moon  arose,  the  terrified 
inhabitants  were  fleeing  toward  the  Wilkesbarre  mountains  and  the 
dark  morasses  of  the  Pocono  beyond,  which  are  appropriately  called 

89 
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the  Shades  of  Death.  It  was  a  terrible  day  and  night  for  that  lovely 
valley,  and  its  beauty  was  suddenly  changed  into  desolation.  The 
"  Wyoming  Massacre,"  as  it  is  called,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  one 
of  the  darkest  and  most  sanguinary  pictures  in  the  whole  panorama 
of  the  Revolution. 

Meanwhile,  Brant,  the  celebrated  Mohawk  chief,  was  sending  or 
leading  war-parties  through  the  country  south  of  the  Mohawk  river ; 
and  the  Johnsons  and  their  tory  adherents  were  the  allies  of  the 
savages  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  in  the  perpetration  of  great  crimes 
Late  in  the  autumn,  a  party  of  tories  under  Walter  Butler,  and  In- 
dians under  Brant,  desolated  the  little  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley, 
killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  many  others  into  cap- 
tivity. Other  smaller  settlements  and  isolated  homesteads  were 
laid  waste.  The  unholy  alliance  between  the  white  and  the  red 
savages,  in  the  warfare  upon  the  republicans  throughout  the  Mo- 
hawk valley  and  its  vicinity,  resulted  in  such  terrible  crimes  against 
our  common  humanity,  that  Tryon  county,  as  that  region  was  then 
called,  was  appropriately  styled  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground. 

Washington  continued  his  headquarters  at  White  Plains  until  late 
in  September.  For  some  time  he  had  been  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  New  York,  was  making  great  prepara- 
tions for  some  capital  movement,  but  in  what  direction  he  could 
not  conjecture.  Only  two  objects  seemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  such  preparations,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Boston,  or  the  seizure  of  the  Hudson  Highland  passes.  He 
accordingly  made  dispositions  of  his  forces  to  oppose  either  move- 
ment. The  works  in  the  Highlands  were  strengthened,  the  garri- 
sons were  reinforced,  and  Putnam,  with  two  brigades,  was  stationed 
near  West  Point.  General  Gates  was  sent  to  Danbury,  in  Con- 
necticut, with  three  brigades,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  two 
others  under  M'Dougall.  Washington  moved  his  camp  to  Freder- 
icksburg (now  Patterson),  toward  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  almost 
thirty  miles  from  West  Point.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  all  the 
roads  leading  to  Boston  to  be  repaired. 

Washington  had  scarcely  left  White  Plains,  before  Clinton  sent  a 
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detachment  of  five  thousand  men,  under  Cornwallis,  to  occupy  the 
Jerseys  between  the  Hackensack  and  Hudson  rivers ;  and  three 
thousand  troops  were  despatched  into  Westchester,  under  Knyp- 
hausen,  to  occupy  the  country  between  the  Bronx  and  the  Hudson 
—  the  two  detachments  having  a  perfect  communication  with  each 
other,  and  prepared,  with  flat-boats,  to  form  an  immediate  junction, 
if  necessary. 

Washington  sent  Wayne  into  New  Jersey,  to  co-operate  with  the 
militia  in  keeping  Cornwallis  in  check ;  while  he  regarded  Knyp- 
hausen's  troops  as  only  a  marauding  party  on  a  large  scale,  and 
watched  them  accordingly.  Some  skirmishing  soon  occurred  in 
New  Jersey ;  and  a  party  of  horse,  under  Colonel  Baylor,  were  sur- 
prised at  Old  Tappan  by  General  Grey  (the  officer  who  commanded 
at  the  attack  on  Wayne  at  Paoli),  and  many  were  slain  or  terribly 
mutilated,  even  when  crying  for  mercy.  The  commander  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  prime  minister  of  England. 

It  was  soon  found  that  these  detachments  on  the  Hudson  were 
only  masks  to  an  expedition  against  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  a  noted  place  of  rendezvous  for 
American  privateers.  The  expedition  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Patrick  Ferguson,  and  many  of  his  troops  were  tories.  They  failed 
in  their  grand  design,  but  depredated  extensively  upon  public  and 
private  property.  Ferguson  learned  from  a  deserter  that  a  force, 
composed  of  dragoons  and  infantry,  under  the  Count  Pulaski,  which 
Washington  had  sent  into  New  Jersey  to  check  these  ravages,  was 
cantoned  only  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
some  distance  apart.  Ferguson  proceeded  to  surprise  the  former, 
and  succeeded.  He  seemed  to  emulate  the  sanguinary  conduct  of 
General  Grey,  for  he  surrounded  the  houses  at  night  in  which  the 
unsuspecting  infantry  were  sleeping,  and  in  his  report  of  the  affair 
said :  "  It  being  a  night-attack,  little  quarter,  of  course,  could  be 
given ;  so  there  were  only  five  prisoners" !  He  had  butchered  fifty 
of  the  infantry  on  the  spot,  when  the  approach  of  Pulaski's  horse 
caused  him  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  to  his  boats,  and  a  flight  down 
the  river. 
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Soon  after  the  return  of  this  expedition,  the  British  detachments 
in  New  Jersey  and  Westchester  county  were  recalled,  having  ac- 
complished nothing  so  thoroughly  as  the  arousing  of  a  most  deter- 
mined hatred  of  the  oppressors  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  They 
uttered  vows  of  vengeance,  which  they  sought,  in  every  way,  to 
execute. 

Admiral  Byron  arrived  at  New  York  at  the  middle  of  September, 
as  the  successor  of  Lord  Howe.  His  first  effort  was  to  capture 
D'Estaing  and  his  fleet  in  Boston  harbor.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  there,  when  a  terrible  storm  drove  him  to  sea,  and  so  dam- 
aged his  fleet,  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  into  Narragansett  bay 
for  repairs.  Meanwhile,  D'Estaing,  who  was  about  ready  for  sea 
when  Byron  approached,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  carry  on 
hostilities  against  the  British  possessions  there.  A  similar  expedi- 
tion against  Saint  Lucia,  a  French  possession  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  about  the  same  time ;  and 
early  in  November,  a  fleet  of  transports,  with  five  thousand  troops, 
under  General  Grant,  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  six  ships  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Hotham,  sailed  for  those  waters.  A  little 
later,  another  expedition  was  sent  against  Georgia,  by  Sir  Henry  — 
the  troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  and  the  squadron 
commanded  by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker. 

In  the  meantime,  a  committee  of  the  Congress,  in  conjunction 
with  Lafayette,  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  an  attack  upon  Canada, 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
France.  It  was  adopted,  and  sent  to  Doctor  Franklin,  by  whom  it 
was  presented  to  the  French  court.  A  copy  of  it  was  also  transmit- 
ted to  General  Washington,  with  a  request  that  he  should  express 
his  opinion  upon  it.  He  viewed  the  whole  matter  with  great  can- 
dor, and  then,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  in  which 
his  profound  wisdom  is  wonderfully  apparent,  he  attempted  to  show 
the  impracticability  and  danger  of  the  scheme.  His  opinion  had  a 
preponderating  weight,  and  the  plan  was  happily  abandoned. 

Washington  observed  the  dispersion  of  troops  from  New  York 
with  satisfaction,  and  at  the  beginning  of  December  he  placed  his 
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army  for  the  winter  in  cantonments  extending  from  the  Connecticut 
coast  of  Long-island  sound,  to  the  Delaware.  General  Putnam  com- 
manded at  D anbury,  and  General  M'Dougall  in  the  Highlands. 
Washington  made  his  headquarters  near  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  the  close  of  1778,  the  belligerent 
forces  occupied  about  the  same  relative  position  which  they  did  in 
the  autumn  of  1776  ;  and  the  British  army,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war,  had  accomplished  very  little  more  in  the  way  of 
conquest  than  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  Americans, 
meanwhile,  had  gained  strength  by  obtaining  greater  knowledge  of 
military  tactics,  naval  operations,  and  the  art  of  civil  government ; 
and  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  France,  the  powerful  European 
rival  of  Great  Britain;  and  also  had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
Spain  and  Holland.  The  British  forces  occupied  the  real  position 
of  prisoners,  for  they  were  hemmed  in  upon  only  two  islands  (New 
York  and  Rhode  island),  each  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  miles  apart;  while  the  Americans  possessed  every  other 
stronghold  of  the  country,  and,  unlike  the  invaders,  were  warring 
for  the  dearest  rights  of  common  humanity. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

THE    FRENCH   ALLIANCE    AT   FIRST    DETRIMENTAL WASHINGTON'S    SUSPICIONS    OF 

POLITICAL  SCHEMES LAFAYETTE  ASKS    LEAVE    OF  ABSENCE HIS    SCHEME  FOR 

THE  INVASION  OF  CANADA  APPROVED   BY  CONGRESS  AND  OPPOSED  BY  WASHING- 
TON  WASHINGTON'S    REASONS  FOR  OPPOSING  IT THE  SCHEME  ABANDONED 

WASHINGTON    IN  CONFERENCE  WITH    THE  CONGRESS HIS   DISGUST  WITH  THEIR 

WEAKNESS  AND    THE    GENERAL  DEPRAVITY GLOOMY  PICTURE   OF  THE  TIMES 

WASHINGTON'S  FAITH HE    PROPOSES  A  DEFENSIVE  POLICY HIS    SUGGESTIONS 

AGREED  TO BRITISH  INVASION  OF  GEORGIA LINCOLN  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

DEFEAT    OF    LOYALISTS DEFEAT    OF    COLONEL    ASHE    AT    BRIER    CREEK PRE- 

VOST     INVADES     SOUTH     CAROLINA APPEARS    BEFORE     CHARLESTON FRIGHT- 
ENED AWAY   BY  LINCOLN  —  RETREATS    TO    SAVANNAH SUSPENSION    OF  WAR    IN 

THE    SOUTH OPERATIONS    IN    THE    OHIO    COUNTRY MARAUDING    EXPEDITIONS 

ON    THE    VIRGINIA    AND    NEW    ENGLAND    COASTS. 

The  French  alliance,  which  promised  so  much  for  the  republicans 
in  the  spring  of  1778,  was  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to  Washing- 
ton before  the  close  of  the  year.  We  have  already  noticed  his  ap- 
prehensions that  the  Americans,  relying  too  much  upon  the  French, 
might  relax  their  wonted  efforts.  His  apprehensions  were  fully 
realized.  Political  considerations  also  operated  powerfully  upon  his 
mind,  and  made  him  properly  jealous  of  the  connection  that  had 
been  formed  with  the  French  court.  His  far-seeing  judgment  and 
penetrating  sagacity  doubtless  comprehended  the  spirit  of  the  alli- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  French.  He  well  knew  that  sinister  motives 
actuated  the  Bourbons  ;  and,  regarding  the  alliance  as  one  cemented 
by  expediency  rather  than  principle,  he  kept  a  jealous  watch  upon 
every  movement  of  that  power  which  might  compromise  the  best 
interests  and  honor  of  the  republican  cause. 

Accordingly,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  the  Marquis  de  La- 
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fayette,  desirous  of  seeing  his  family,  and  full  of  a  magnificent 
scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  allies,  asked  for  leave  of 
absence,  that  he  might  return  to  his  native  land  to  lay  the  plan 
before  the  court  of  Versailles,  Washington,  suspicious  that  the  idea 
originated  in  a  sinister  wish  on  the  part  of  that  court  to  recover  the 
lost  possessions  of  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  strenuously  op- 
posed the  whole  scheme  of  invasion.  He  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  marquis,  but  believed  him  to  be  the  dupe  of  the  French  min- 
ister at  Philadelphia,  who  had  masked  the  real  designs  of  his  royal 
master  under  the  cover  of  a  pretended  desire  to  aid  the  Americans. 

The  Congress,  at  that  time  composed  of  weak  men  as  compared 
with  their  predecessors,  favored  the  scheme  by  a  large  majority ; 
but,  before  taking  final  action,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  whole  matter  referred  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  with  a  request  that  he  would  consider  it,  and  give  his  opinion. 
He  readily  complied,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  he  expressed  his  views  freely,  and 
most  decidedly  against  the  project.  His  letter  on  that  occasion, 
though  not  long,  was  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  that  ever  ema- 
nated from  his  pen.  He  opposed  the  scheme  as  impracticable,  be- 
cause it  would  require  too  great  resources  in  men  and  money ;  and 
as  dangerous,  because  the  introduction  of  French  soldiery  into  Can- 
ada, where  they  would  find  a  sympathizing  people,  having  the  same 
national  blood  and  traditions,  might  be  the  initial  step  toward  the 
re-establishment  of  French  dominion  in  America,  for  the  destruction 
of  which  so  much  colonial  blood  and  treasure  had  been  spent  a 
score  of  years  before.  "  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  this  would  be  too  great  a 
temptation  to  be  resisted  by  any  power  actuated  by  the  common 
maxims  of  national  policy.... 

"  I  fancy,"  he  added,  "  that  I  read  on  the  countenance  of  some 
people,  on  this  occasion,  more  than  the  disinterested  zeal  of  allies. 
I  hope  I  am  mistaken,  and  that  my  fears  of  mischief  make  me  refine 
too  much,  and  awaken  jealousies  that  have  no  foundation.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  sir,  to  waive  every  other  consideration,  I  do  not 
like  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  national  obligations.     I  would 
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wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  giving  a  foreign  power  new  claims 
of  merit  for  services  performed  to  the  United  States,  and  would  ask 
no  assistance  that  is  not  indispensable.":;: 

The  consummate  wisdom  of  these  words,  supported  by  the  most 
indisputable  arguments,  were  apparent  to  all ;  and  Washington's 
opinions,  as  usual,  were  potential.  The  magnificent  scheme  of  con- 
quest was  abandoned  ;  and  Lafayette  went  to  France,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  procure  aid  in  another  form  for  the  Americans,  of  <i 
more  substantial  character  than  any  they  had  hitherto  received. 
He  was  successful. 

Washington  spent  much  of  the  winter  of  1779  in  Philadelphia,  in 
conference  with  Congress  and  its  committees,  in  preparations  for 
the  campaign  of  that  year.  It  was  a  season  of  painful  anxiety  to 
him.  He  had  felt,  at  a  distance,  the  effects  of  factions  and  feuds  in 
that  body;  now  he  was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  them, 
and  his  heart  was  often  saddened  by  the  scenes.  He  perceived 
that  sectional  interests  were  overlying  federal  concerns.  Men  and 
states  were  engaged  in  selfish  arrangements  for  special  and  local 
benefits;  and  a  general  apathy  in  regard  to  the  army  —  the  great 
hope  of  the  cause  —  strangely  prevailed.  "An  assembly,  a  concert, 
a  dinner,  or  supper,  that  will  cost  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,"  he 
wrote, ';  will  not  only  take  men  off  from  acting  in  this  business,  but 
even  from  thinking  of  it ;  while  a  great  part  of  the  officers  of  our 
army,  from  absolute  necessity,  are  quitting  the  service,  and  the  more 
virtuous  few,  rather  than  do  this,  are  sinking  by  sure  degrees  into 
beggary  and  want."*}" 

With  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  Washington  yearned  for  a  more 
hopeful  state  of  things,  and  with  tongue  and  pen  he  labored  inces- 
santly to  bring  about  a  change.  Without  it,  he  saw  nothing  but 
ruin.  "  I  have  abundant  reason  to  be  convinced,"  he  said,  "  that  our 
affairs  are  in  a  more  distressed,  ruinous,  and  deplorable  condition, 
than  they  have  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  war....  If  I 
were  called  upon,"  he  continued,  "  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  times 

*  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  November  14,  1778. 
•■  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  December  30,  1778. 
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and  of  men,  from  what  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  in  part  know,  I 
should  in  one  word  say,  that  idleness,  dissipation,  and  extravagance, 
seem  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  most  of  them  ;  that  speculation,  pecu- 
lation, and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  riches,  seem  to  have  got  the  bet- 
ter of  every  other  consideration,  and  almost  of  every  order  of  men  ; 
that  party  disputes  and  personal  quarrels  are  the  great  business  of 
the  day ;  whilst  the  momentous  concerns  of  an  empire,  a  great  and 
accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances,  depreciated  money,  and  want 
of  credit,  which  in  its  consequences  is  the  want  of  everything,  are 
but  secondary  considerations,  and  postponed  from  day  to  day,  from 
week  to  week,  as  if  our  affairs  wore  the  most  promising  aspect."* 

Yet,  with  all  this  sad  prospect  before  him,  Washington  did  not 
lose  his  faith,  and  he  closed  his  letter  with  this  thought :  "  Providence 
has  heretofore  taken  us  up  when  all  other  means  and  hope  seemed 
to  be  departing  from  us.     In  this  I  will  confide." 

Satisfied  that  the  enemy  would  pursue  his  usual  general  plan 
of  conducting  the  war,  Washington  proposed  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Indians,  whose  bloody  incursions 
into  the  settlements  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  the 
great  valleys  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  demanded  the  exercise  of 
severe  retaliatory  measures ;  for  experience  had  shown  that  warfare 
with  savages,  to  be  effective,  must  be  aggressive,  and  carried  with 
spirit  into  their  own  country. 

Washington  urged  many  strong  considerations  in  favor  of  a  de- 
fensive policy  —  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  so  many  strong 
hands  in  the  army,  for  years ;  the  utter  derangement  of  the  curren- 
cy ;  the  demand  for  labor,  which  made  wages  high,  and  increased 
the  difficulties  of  enlistments ;  and  the  probability  of  a  war  in  Eu- 
rope, which  would  allow  the  Americans  to  rest  for  awhile.  His 
views  were  acquiesced  in ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  1779,  nearly  all 
of  the  military  operations  of  the  Americans  were  defensive.  The 
theatre  of  war  was  enlarged  in  area;  and,  except  an  expedition 
against  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  western  New  York,  in  retalia* 

*  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  December  30,  1778. 
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tion  of  the  terrible  massacres  at  Wyoming,  and  some  stirring  events 
on  the  Hudson  river  at  midsummer,  the  chief  military  operations 
of  the  year  were  in  the  southern  states,  and  in  the  Ohio  region, 
quite  remote  from  the  commander-in-chief. 

Earliest  of  these  movements  was  an  invasion  of  Georgia,  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Campbell,  whose  departure  from  New  York  we  have 
already  noticed.  He  landed  at  Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1778,  with  about  two  thousand 
troops.  General  Robert  Howe  was  in  command  of  the  Americans 
there.  His  force  was  only  about  one  thousand  strong,  and  these 
were  dispirited  on  account  of  the  recent  failure  of  an  expedition 
against  Florida  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  They  made  a 
noble  defence,  however,  until  an  overwhelming  force,  by  power  and 
stratagem,  compelled  them  to  retire.  They  fled  up  the  Savannah 
river  in  confusion,  and  took  shelter  in  South  Carolina.  Savannah 
then  became  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army  in  the  South, 
and  it  was  retained  as  such  until  near  the  close  of  the  contest,  in 
1782,  when  every  rood  of  the  soil,  outside  of  the  intrenchments 
around  that  city,  was  in  possession  of  the  republicans. 

Elated  by  his  success,  Campbell  prepared  to  subjugate  the  state. 
He  treated  the  people  kindly,  and,  by  a  moderate  and  conciliatory 
proclamation,  invited  them  to  join  the  British  standard.  The  effect 
was  salutary.  Thousands  of  the  timid  proclaimed  their  loyalty  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
state  appeared  easy.  In  the  meantime,  General  Prevost,  who  was 
in  command  of  British  and  Indians  in  Florida,  marched  northward ; 
captured  Sunbury,  below  Savannah,  early  in  January,  1779 ;  and, 
joining  Campbell,  took  the  chief  command  of  all  the  royal  forces  at 
the  South. 

General  Lincoln,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  republican  troops  at  the  South,  had  his  headquarters  at  Pu- 
rysburg,  on  the  Savannah  river,  twenty-five  miles  above  the  capital, 
where  he  was  collecting  an  army,  composed  chiefly  of  the  broken 
forces  of  General  Howe.  Campbell,  unmindful  of  him,  marched  up 
the  Georgia  side  of  the  river  to  Augusta,  to  give  countenance  to 
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the  tories  in  the  interior,  who  were  embodying  for  action,  and  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  Creek  Indians  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, among  whom  the  enemy  had  active  emissaries.  At  the  same 
time,  a  band  of  marauding  loyalists,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  were  deso- 
lating the  South  Carolina  froi  tier,  while  on  their  way  to  join  the 
royal  troops  at  Augusta. 

These  events  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  republicans,  for  they  saw 
the  state  prostrated  beneath  the  heel  of  British  power.  Light  soon 
beamed  upon  them.  On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  a  body  of 
militia,  under  Colonel  Pickens,  attacked  and  defeated  Boyd,  when 
he  was  within  two  days'  march  of  Augusta.  The  tory  leader  and 
seventy  of  his  men  were  killed  in  the  conflict,  and  as  many  more 
made  prisoners. 

Campbell  was  alarmed,  and  Lincoln  was  encouraged.  The  latter 
immediately  sent  General  Ashe,  of  North  Carolina,  with  about  two 
thousand  men,  to  drive  the  former  from  Augusta,  and  to  confine  the 
other  invaders  to  the  sickly  region  near  the  seaboard,  where  malaria 
would  do  its  deadly  work  when  the  heats  of  summer  should  prevail. 
Campbell  fled  toward  Savannah,  pursued  by  Ashe.  The  latter 
halted  at  Brier  creek,  forty  miles  below  Augusta,  and  was  there  sur- 
prised by  Prevost,  on  the  third  of  March.  Ashe  lost  almost  his 
entire  army  by  death,  captivity,  and  dispersion,  on  that  occasion. 
Some  were  killed,  others  perished  in  the  morasses,  and  many  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  across  the  Savannah  river.  One 
fourth  of  Lincoln's  little  army  was  thus  destroyed,  and  royal  gov- 
ernment in  Georgia,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  republicans 
two  or  three  years  before,  was  temporarily  re-established. 

Prevost  was  active,  and  now  prepared  to  invade  South  Carolina. 
He  crossed  the  Savannah  river  toward  the  close  of  April,  with  two 
thousand  regulars  and  a  large  body  of  tories  and  Creek  Indians,  and 
made  slow  marches  toward  Charleston,  the  capital.  Lincoln,  having 
recruited  vigorously,  had  now  five  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand, and  he  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Georgia,  by 
entering  the  state  at  Augusta,  and  sweeping  it  to  the  sea.  But 
when  he  discovered  the  intentions  of  Prevost,  Lincoln  pursued  him, 
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and  was  everywhere  hailed  with  joy,  for  the  invader  had  marked 
his  track  by  rapine  and  plunder. 

Prevost  reached  Charleston  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  and  instantly 
demanded  a  surrender.  A  prompt  refusal  was  given,  and  both  par- 
ties employed  the  day  in  preparations  for  battle.  The  inhabitants 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  for  they  momentarily  expected  to  hear  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  bursting  of  bombs.  The  night  wore  away 
in  silence,  and  at  sunrise  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  enemy  were 
seen  across  the  waters,  upon  John's  island.  Prevost  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  Lincoln,  and,  fearing  his  connection  with 
Savannah  might  be  cut  off,  he  had  commenced  a  retreat  toward 
that  city,  at  midnight,  by  way  of  the  islands  along  the  coast.  Some 
of  his  army  lingered  for  more  than  a  month  upon  John's  island. 
These  were  attacked  by  a  part  of  Lincoln's  force,  at  Stono  ferry,  ten 
miles  below  Charleston,  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  After  a  very 
severe  engagement,  they  repulsed  the  Americans.  Prevost,  soon 
afterward,  established  a  military  post  upon  Port  Royal  island,  and 
then  retreated  to  Savannah,  while  Lincoln  made  his  headquarters 
at  Charleston.  Hostilities  were  suspended  during  the  hot  season, 
and  the  country  below  the  Roanoke  enjoyed  repose  for  several 
months. 

West  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  pioneers  from  the  seaboard  states 
had  planted  sparse  settlements,  the  storm  of  war  was  sweeping. 
Border  forays  had  occurred  soon  after  the  war  broke  out;  and 
finally,  in  1778,  a  regular  expedition  against  the  English  frontier 
posts  northward  of  the  Ohio  had  been  led  by  Major  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  the  most  active  of  the  military  commanders  in  that  region. 
His  operations  were  in  the  present  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
The  posts  of  Kaskaskia,  Cohokia,  and  Vincennes,  were  successively 
captured  by  him. 

In  January,  1779,  the  commander  of  the  British  post  at  Detroit 
retook  Vincennes.  Clarke,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men, 
penetrated  the  country  from  the  Ohio,  in  February,  to  recover  it. 
For  a  whole  week  they  traversed  the  "drowned  lands"  of  Illinois, 
suffering  every  privation  from  wet,  cold,  and  hunger.     When  they 
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arrived  at  the  Little  Wabash,  where  the  forks  of  the  streams  are 
three  miles  apart,  they  found  the  intervening  space  covered  with 
snow-water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  Over  a  distance  of  five 
miles  those  hardy  soldiers  travelled  through  the  chilling  flood,  in 
the  deep  forest,  the  water  sometimes  up  to  their  armpits ;  and  on 
the  eighteenth  of  February  they  appeared,  with  their  faces  black- 
ened with  gunpowder — a  fearful  apparition  —  before  the  fort  at 
Vincennes.  On  the  twentieth  the  stars  and  stripes  were  waving  in 
triumph  over  that  little  fortress.* 

While  events  at  the  South  were  in  progress,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
at  New  York,  was  not  idle.  Unable,  because  of  the  weakness  of  his 
army  there,  to  engage  in  any  important  expedition,  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  out  marauding  parties  to  plunder  and  harass 
the  inhabitants  on  the  seacoast.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
Tryon  marched  into  Connecticut,  from  Kingsbridge,  with  fifteen 
hundred  British  regulars  and  Hessians,  to  destroy  some  salt-works 
belonging  to  Americans  at  Horseneck,  and  to  attack  a  detachment 
under  General  Putnam,  lying  at  Greenwich.  The  republicans  were 
dispersed,  and  Putnam  barely  escaped  capture  by  some  dragoons, 
who  pursued  him  in  his  flight  toward  Stamford.-j-  He  rallied  his 
troops  at  the  latter  place,  pursued  the  British  on  their  retreat  through 
Westchester  county,  recaptured  a  quantity  of  plunder  in  their  pos- 
session, and  took  thirty-eight  of  them  prisoners. 

A  fortnight  later,  Sir  George   Collier  entered  Hampton   roads, 

*  George  Rogers  Clarke  was  born  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1752.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  youth.  He  was  engaged  in  land-surveying,  and  this  led  him 
to  love  a  forest-life.  He  was  commander  of  a  company  in  Lord  Dunmore's  army  in  1774,  and  then 
became  better  acquainted  with  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  first  went  to  Kentucky  in 
1775,  and,  on  account  of  his  military  knowledge,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  armed  settlers  there. 
From  that  period,  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  much  of  the  time  in  active  service.  In 
1786,  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  It  proved  disastrous.  Sev- 
eral years  afterward,  Genet,  the  French  minister,  undertook  to  raise  and  organize  a  force  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  a  secret  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  Clarke,  having  accepted 
the  command,  was  commissioned  a  major-general  in  the  armies  of  France.  But  Genet  was  recalled 
before  his  scheme  was  put  in  operation,  and  Clarke  never  appeared  in  public  life  afterward.  He 
was  prostrated  by  paralysis,  at  his  residence  near  St.  Louis,  in  February,  1818,  and  died  there  before 
the  close  of  the  month,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 

t  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Putnam's  alleged  descent  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  on  horseback, 
took  place.  That  he  fled  down  a  steep  hill,  near  a  flight  of  steps  that  had  been  formed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  neighboring  inhabitants  in  taking  a  direct  way  to  a  church  on  the  eminence,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  that  he  went  all  the  way  down  the  steps,  is  a  pure  fiction. 
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Virginia,  with  a  small  squadron,  on  board  of  which  was  General 
Mathews,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land-troops,  destined  to  rav- 
age the  coast  in  that  vicinity.  On  both  sides  of  the  Elizabeth  river, 
from  Hampton  to  Norfolk,  they  plundered  and  desolated  the  coun- 
try. A  vast  amount  of  property  was  destroyed ;  and  when  their 
thirst  for  spoil  was  satisfied,  they  withdrew.  At  the  close  of  the 
month  (May),  the  same  vessels  and  troops  went  up  the  Hudson 
river,  to  assist  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  attempts  to  capture  the  fortres- 
ses at  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point,  on  opposite  sides  of  that 
stream,  a  few  miles  below  Peekskill.  Both  posts  were  taken,  after 
a  spirited  resistance ;  the  first  on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  the  sec- 
ond on  the  first  day  of  June. 

Collier  returned  to  New  York,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of 
July,  sailed  for  Long-island  sound,  with  Governor  Tryon  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  —  a  large  portion  of  them  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries—  on  a  marauding  expedition  along  the  shores  of  Connecti- 
cut. They  plundered  New  Haven  on  the  fifth ;  laid  East  Haven  in 
ashes  on  the  sixth ;  destroyed  Fairfield  in  the  same  way  on  the 
eighth ;  and  plundered  Norwalk  on  the  twelfth.  The  defenceless 
inhabitants  were  insulted  and  abused ;  and  it  is  said  that,  while  Nor- 
walk was  burning,  Tryon,  in  bad  imitation  of  the  son  of  Agrippina, 
sat  in  a  rocking-chair  upon  an  eminence  near  by,  and  enjoyed  the 
scene.  When  he  had  completed  the  destruction  of  these  pleasant 
villages,  he  boasted  of  his  extreme  clemency  in  leaving  a  single 
house  standing  on  the  New  England  coast !  Tryon  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  British  name ;  and  for  his  wrong  doings  in  America,  before 
and  during  the  Revolution,  the  English  people  thoroughly  disliked 
him.     But  he  was  a  fit  instrument  for  an  infatuated  ministry* 

*  William  Tryon  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  in  the 
British  service.  He  held  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  married  Miss  Wake,  a  relative  of  the  earl 
of  Hillsborough,  secretary  for  the  colonies.  This  relationship  gave  him  friends  at  court,  and  in 
1765  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  North  Carolina.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Dobbs, 
he  succeeded  him  in  office,  and  remained  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  until  called  to  rule  over 
New  York,  in  1771.  The  history  of  his  administration  in  North  Carolina  is  one  of  extortion,  and 
folly,  and  crime.  From  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  whom  he  treated  most  cruelly,  he  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  "  The  Great  Wolf."  The  Revolution  broke  out  while  he  was  governor  of  New 
York,  and  his  complicity  with  the  tories  in  many  nefarious  acts  made  him  despised  by  every  true 
friend  of  the  country.     He  was  the  last  of  the  royal  governors  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

WASHINGTON  AT  MIDDLEBROOK CONTEMPLATED  CHASTISEMENT    OF  THE   INDIANS 

PLAN  MATURED DESOLATION   OF  THE    INDIAN  COUNTRY WASHINGTON  AND 

THE  INDIANS DISAFFECTION  OF  NEW  JERSEY  TROOPS WASHINGTON'S  WISDOM 

AND  MAGNANIMITY WEST  POINT  MENACED WASHINGTON  MOVES  HIS  ARMY  IN 

THAT  DIRECTION — STONY  AND  VERPLANCK'S    POINTS  TAKEN    BY  THE    BRITISH 

WASHINGTON'S    PLAN    FOR  A  RECOVERY  OF    THEM STONY  POINT    CAPTURED    BY 

WAYNE THE    FORT  ABANDONED BRILLIANT    EXPLOIT  OF   MAJOR  LEE  AT  PAU- 

LUS'S  HOOK MEDALS  AWARDED  TO  THE  VICTORS REVERSES    IN  THE   EAST 

SIR  HENRY  CLINTON  REINFORCED HE    DARE    NOT  ATTACK  WASHINGTON  IN  THE 

HIGHLANDS CONTEMPLATES  A  SOUTHERN  EXPEDITION WASHINGTON  MEDI- 
TATES AN  ATTACK    UPON    NEW  YORK D'ESTAING  ON  THE  COAST  OF  GEORGIA 

BRITISH  TROOPS  CONCENTRATED  AT  NEW  YORK D'ESTAING  AND  LINCOLN  BE- 
SIEGE SAVANNAH D'ESTAING'S  IMPATIENCE BLOODY  ASSAULT BAD  CON- 
DUCT OF  D'ESTAING THE    SIEGE  ABANDONED BRITISH    EXPEDITION    AGAINST 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Washington  joined  his  camp  at  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jersey,  early 
in  February,  and  there  he  established  his  headquarters.  A  plan  for 
the  thorough  chastisement  of  Indians  and  tories  in  the  interior  of 
New  York  had  already  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  March  he  expressed  his  views  very  freely  on  the  subject, 
in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton.  He  had  been  at  great  pains  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  from  General  Schuyler  and  others,  concern- 
ing the  strength  of  the  savages,  and  the  region  they  inhabited  ;  and, 
early  in  April,  his  plans  were  matured.  The  first  movement  was 
an  expedition  against  the  Onondagas.  This  occurred  at  the  middle 
of  April,  when  a  strong  party  under  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Willet,  and  Major  Cochran,  went  out  from  Fort  Schuy- 
ler. They  destroyed  all  the  Onondaga  towns,  and  desolated  their 
country. 
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Other  and  more  feeble  movements  were  made  against  the  Indians, 
but  the  great  expedition  of  the  campaign  was  one  under  the  general 
command  of  Sullivan,  four  or  five  months  later.  Sullivan  marched 
up  the  Susquehanna  from  Wyoming,  to  avenge  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  that  beautiful  valley  the  previous  year ;  and  at  Tioga  he 
was  joined  by  General  James  Clinton,  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
who  had  penetrated  the  wilderness  from  the  north,  having  left  the 
Mohawk  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canajoharie  creek.  The  junc- 
tion was  formed  on  the  twenty-second  of  August. 

The  Indians  and  tories,  meanwhile,  having  received  information 
of  the  intended  invasion,  collected  in  the  vicinity  to  oppose  them. 
But  Sullivan's  united  forces  numbered  about  five  thousand,  all  ani- 
mated with  a  desire  to  punish  the  wretches  who  had  desolated  Wy- 
oming. On  the  twenty-ninth  they  fell  upon  the  Indians  at  Chemung 
(now  Elmira),  and  dispersed  them;  and  then,  without  giving  them 
time  to  rally,  they  penetrated  the  country  to  the  Genesee  river, 
spreading  terror  in  their  path.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the 
Americans  destroyed  forty  Indian  villages,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
food  growing  in  fields  and  gardens.  It  was  estimated  that  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  in  the  fields  and  granaries, 
were  destroyed.  A  vast  number  of  the  finest  fruit-trees,  the  product 
of  years  of  tardy  growth,  were  cut  down;  hundreds  of  gardens,  cov- 
ered with  edible  vegetables,  were  desolated ;  the  inhabitants  were 
driven  into  the  forests  to  starve,  and  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts ; 
their  altars  were  overturned,  and  their  graves  were  trampled  upon 
by  strangers ;  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country,  teeming  with  a 
prosperous  people,  and  just  rising  from  a  wilderness  state,  by  the 
aid  of  cultivation,  to  a  level  with  the  productive  regions  of  civiliza- 
tion, was  devastated,  and  cast  back  a  century  in  the  space  of  a  fort- 
night. 

To  us,  looking  upon  the  scene  from  a  stand-point  so  remote,  t  is 
difficult  to  perceive  the  necessity  that  called  for  a  chastisement  so 
cruel  and  terrible.  But  that  such  necessity  appeared  to  exist,  we 
should  not  doubt ;  for  it  was  the  judicious  and  benevolent  mind  of 
Washington  that  conceived  and  planned  the  campaign,  and  ordered 
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its  rigid  execution  in  trie  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  It 
awed  the  warlike  Senecas  for  the  moment,  but  did  not  crush  them. 
It  kindled  the  fires  of  deepest  hatred,  which  spread  far  and  wide 
among  the  tribes  upon  the  lakes,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  Washington  received  from  the  savages  the  name  of  AiwiaAar 
7can-Ies>  which  signifies,  in  the  Seneca  language,  town-destroyer* 

It  was  while  preparations  were  in  progress  for  Sullivan's  expedi- 
tion, that  an  event  occurred,  which  displayed  the  judgment,  wisdom, 
benevolence,  and  magnanimity  of  Washington,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. Among  the  troops  ordered  to  the  field  for  the  purpose,  was 
a  New  Jersey  brigade.  The  officers  of  the  first  regiment  hesitated 
to  obey.  The  continental  currency  in  their  pockets  had  become 
nearly  worthless,  their  families  were  starving,  and  the  legislature  of 
their  state  was  deaf  to  their  complaints.  The}-  refused  to  go  to  the 
field  with  their  wants  unsupplied,  and  they  sent  a  remonstrance  to 
the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  pay,  intimating  that  their  voice 
must  then  be  heard,  or  within  three  days  they  would  quit  the  army. 
Here  was  a  most  alarming  exigency.  Washington  knew  that  the 
soldiers  had  justice  on  their  side ;  at  the  same  time,  such  insubordi- 
nation, left  unrebuked,  would  be  fatal  to  the  discipline,  perhaps  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  army.  He  at  once  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  mediator  instead  of  that  of  a  stern  commander.  He 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  troops,  and  to  the  justice  of  the 
legislators.  His  course  was  crowned  with  success.  The  soldiers 
exercised  forbearance,  and  the  legislature  furnished  the  needed 
supplies.  In  this  we  perceive  the  justice  and  profound  sagacity  of 
Washington,  who  fully  comprehended  the  genius  of  his  people,  and 
as  fully  sympathized  with  them.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
01  the  war,  we  observe  his  rule  of  the  soldiers  to  have  been  pater- 

*  At  a  council  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1792,  Corn-Planter,  the  distinguished  Seneca  chief,  thus 
addressed  the  president :  "  Father  —  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nation  speaks  to  you,  the  great  coun- 
sellor, in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be 
very  small  in  your  ears,  and  therefore  we  entrt  at  you  to  hearken  with  attention,  for  we  are  about  to 
speak  to  you  of  things  which  to  us  are  very  great.  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six 
Nations,  we  called  you  The  Town-Destroyer ;  and  to  this  day,  when  that  name  is  heard,  our  women 
look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers.  Our 
counsellors  and  warriors  are  men,  and  can  not  be  afraid  ;  but  their  hearts  are  grieved  with  the  fears 
of  our  women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  buried  so  deep  that  it  may  be  heard  no  more  " 

90 
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nal,  and,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  he  was  "  their  protector,  more 
than  commander."* 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  at  New  York,  at  the  close  of  May, 
caused  Washington  to  apprehend  an  expedition  up  the  Hudson ; 
and,  on  the  first  of  June,  he  moved  with  the  greater  portion  of  his 
army  in  the  direction  of  the  Highlands,  by  way  of  Morristown. 
His  suspicions  were  immediately  verified  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
British  fleet  and  army  went  up  the  Hudson  and  captured  the  forte 
at  Stony  and  Verplanck's  Points,  at  the  close  of  May. 

It  was  now  evident  to  Washington  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  great 
object  was,  to  get  possession  of  West  Point  and  other  fortified  places 
in  the  Highlands.  Sir  Henry's  force  was  at  least  five  thousand 
strong ;  and  these,  occupying  the  two  fortresses,  were  too  powerful 
to  be  attacked  with  any  chance  of  success  by  the  America  is.  Wash- 
ington therefore  determined  to  strengthen  and  defend  West  Point ; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  pressed  forward  and  made  his  headquarters 
at  New  Windsor,  leaving  General  Putnam  with  the  main  army  in 
the  mountain-valleys  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw.  General  M'Dou- 
gall  was  placed  in  command  at  West  Point ;  and  three  brigades, 
under  General  Heath,  were  stationed  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  intimidated  by  these  movements,  and, 
leaving  strong  garrisons  at  Stony  and  Verplanck's  Points,  he  re- 
turned with  the  main  army  to  New  York,  and  sent  out  those  ma- 
rauding expeditions  to  Connecticut  already  described.  To  counter- 
act Tryon's  desolating  movements  in  the  East,  General  Heath  was 
sent  to  Connecticut  with  two  brigades  from  that  state ;  but  a  plan, 
conceived  by  Washington,  was  speedily  put  in  operation,  which  was 
far  more  potential  in  causing  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  recall  his  ma- 
rauders. That  plan  was,  the  recapture  of  Stony  and  Verplanck's 
Points.  As  perfect  co-operation  between  the  attacking  parties,  sep- 
arated by  a  river,  could  not  be  secured,  Washington  resolved  to 
confine  the  enterprise  to  Stony  Point,  making  an  attack  upon  the 
garrison  at  Verplanck's  a  contingency  dependent  upon  the  success 

*  Irving. 
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of  the  former.  The  execution  of  the  enterprise  was  intrusted  to 
the  intrepid  Wayne,  who  it  is  said  declared,  when  it  was  offered  to 
him,  that  he  would  storm  the  infernal  regions  if  the  commander-in- 
chief  would  plan  the  operation. 

Stony  Point  is  a  bold,  rocky  promontory,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  at  King's  Ferry,  almost  surrounded  by  water,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  main  by  a  marsh.  The  fort  crowned  its  summit ;  and 
the  attack  was  made  at  night,  from  the  land-side.  So  secretly  was 
the  whole  movement  conducted,  that  the  British  garrison  were  un- 
suspicious of  danger.  At  midnight  the  little  army  of  Wayne,  having 
descended  from  the  hills  early  in  the  evening,  crossed  the  morass  in 
the  rear,  in  two  divisions,  and  attacked  the  fort.  Great  caution  had 
been  observed  in  securing  every  sentinel  without  noise,  and  no  man 
on  the  promontory  perceived  the  approach  of  his  foe  until  too  late 
to  give  the  alarm. 

One  of  the  attacking  divisions  was  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fleury,  a  brave  foreigner,  seconded  by  Major  Posey ;  and  the  other 
by  Major  Stewart.  At  the  head  of  each  was  a  forlorn  hope  of  twenty 
men,  one  led  by  Lieutenant  Gibbon  and  the  other  by  Lieutenant 
Knox.  Both  parties  were  close  upon  the  outworks  before  they 
were  discovered.  A  skirmish  with  the  pickets  then  ensued.  The 
Americans  used  the  bayonet  only  ;  the  enemy  discharged  their  mus- 
kets, the  noise  of  which  aroused  the  garrison.  The  entire  works 
were  manned  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  Americans  were  compelled 
to  press  forward  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  grapeshot  and 
musket-balls.  Both  of  the  assailing  columns  pushed  their  way  with 
the  bayonet  over  the  ramparts  and  into  the  fort;  and  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  July,  Wayne,  who  had  been  pros- 
trated by  a  musket-ball  as  he  entered  the  fortress,  wrote  to  Wash- 
in  o-ton :  "The  fort  and  garrison,  with  Colonel  Johnson,  are  ours. 
The  officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  who  were  determined  to 
be  free."  In  this  assault  the  British  lost  about  six  hundred  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores.     The  Americans  lost  fifteen  killed  and  eighty-three  wounded 

At  dawn,  according  to  Washington's  instructions  to  Wayne,  the 
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heav}T  guns  at  Stony  Point  were  opened  upon  Fort  Lafayette  oppo- 
site, and  the  British  shipping  in  the  river.  The  latter  cut  their 
cables  and  fled.  Fort  Lafayette  held  out;  and  the  Americans,  not 
having  men  enough  to  garrison  Stony  Point  properly,  dismantled 
and  abandoned  it,  when  Sir  Henr}^  returned  and  took  possession. 
Washington  then  drew  his  forces  together  in  the  Highlands,  and  on 
the  twenty-first  of  July  established  his  headquarters  at  West  Point, 
where  he  remained  until  his  army  went  into  winter-quarters  in  De- 
cember following.  During  that  time,  Fort  Putnam  and  other  strong 
works,  at  West  Point  and  vicinity,  were  constructed,  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  commander-in-chief.* 

A  month  after  the  capture  of  Stony  Point,  another  brilliant  affair 
gave  eclat  to  the  American  arms.  At  Paulus's  Hook  (now  Jersey 
City,  opposite  New  York)  was  a  British  post;  and  Major  Henry 
Lee,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  in  the  army,  expressed 
to  Washington  a  desire  to  attempt  its  capture.  Washington  con- 
sented. The  post  was  strongly  situated,  and  Major  Sutherland,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  resting  in  fancied  security,  was  careless. 
This  remissness  was  known  to  Major  Lee ;  and,  in  the  evening  of 
the  eighteenth  of  August,  he  set  out  in  high  spirits  on  his  coveted 
expedition,  with  three  hundred  men  of  Lord  Stirling's  division,  fol- 
lowed by  his  lordship  with  five  hundred  more,  to  give  assistance  if 
necessary.     Lee  made  the  attack  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

*  The  following  playful  letter,  written  by  Washington  at  West  Point,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
to  Doctor  John  Cochran,  surgeon-and-physician-gencral,  gives  a  glimpse  at  the  style  of  living  at 
headquarters.  Some  of  the  plates  alluded  to  are  preserved  in  the  model-room  of  the  patent-office, 
at  Washington  city  : — 

"Dear  Doctor:  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Cochran  and  Mrs.  Livingston  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow; 
hut  am  I  not  in  honor  bound  to  apprize  them  of  their  fare?  As  I  hate  deception,  even  where  the 
imagination  only  is  concerned,  I  will.  It  is  needless  to  premise  that  my  table  is  large  enough  to 
hold  the  ladies.  Of  this  they  had  ocular  proof  yesterday.  To  say  how  it  is  usually  covered  is  rather 
more  essential ;  and  this  shall  be  the  purport  of  my  letter. 

"  Since  our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  had  a  ham,  sometimes  a  shoulder  of  bacon,  to 
grace  the  head  of  the  table;  a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the  foot;  and  a  disli  of  beans,  or  greens, 
almost  imperceptible,  decorates  the  centre.  When  the  cook  has  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure,  which  I  pre- 
sume will  be  the  case  to-morrow,  we  have  two  beefsteak-pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addition,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  dish,  dividing  the  space  ami  reducing  the  distance  between  dish  and  dish  to 
about  six  feet,  which  without  them  would  be  nearly  twelve  feet  apart.  Of  late  ho  has  had  the  sur- 
prising sagacity  to  discover  that  apples  will  make  pies;  and  it  is  a  question  if,  in  the  violence  of  his 
efforts,  we  do  not  get  one  of  apples,  instead  of  Living  both  of  beefsteaks.  If  the  ladies  can  put  up 
with  such  entertainment,  and  will  submit  to  partake  of  it  on  plates  once,  tin  but  now  iron  (not  become 
so  by  the  labor  of  scouring),  1  shall  be  happy  to  see  them  ;  and  am,  dear  doctor,  yours,"  &r 
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killed  thirty  of  the  garrison  in  prosecuting  the  assault,  and  made 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  prisoners.  His  own  loss  was  only  two 
men  killed  and  three  wounded.  Wayne  and  the  leaders  of  the  two 
divisions  in  the  attack  upon  Stony  Point  were  each  awarded  medals 
by  the  Congress  for  their  gallantry ;  and  the  same  honor  was  given 
to  Major  Lee  for  his  achievement  on  this  occasion. 

These  and  other  little  successes,  at  about  this  time,  inspirited  the 
A-mericans ;  but  intelligence  from  the  East  gave  them  sorrow.  A 
British  detachment  from  Halifax  had  founded  a  military  post  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Penobscot  bay,  within  the  present  state  of  Maine. 
The  Boston  people  resolved  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  almost  forty 
vessels  were  fitted  out  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  the  fort  and  capture 
of  the  garrison.  The  fleet  was  in  command  of  Commodore  Salton- 
stall,  and  the  land-troops  were  led  by  General  Lovell.  After  a  de- 
lay of  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Penobscot  bay, 
Lovell  determined  to  assail  the  fortress,  and  was  about  to  land  his 
troops  for  that  purpose,  when  a  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Collier 
arrived,  destroyed  the  American  flotilla,  took  many  of  the  soldiers 
and  seamen  prisoners,  and  drove  the  remainder  into  the  wilderness. 
This  calamity  to  the  republicans  occurred  on  the  thirteenth  of  Au- 
gust. The  fugitives,  after  great  hardships  in  the  forests,  reached 
Boston  toward  the  close  of  September. 

Notwithstanding  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
with  a  fleet  and  three  thousand  troops,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  making  any  further  attempts  upon  the  Highland 
passes,  for  accounts  reached  him  that  Washington  had  made  them 
almost  impregnable ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  open  a  winter  cam- 
paign in  the  South,  hoping  to  enlarge  the  successes  already  achieved 
by  Campbell  and  Prevost,  and  thus  counterbalance  his  misfortunes 
in  the  North.  At  that  moment  intelligence  came  of  the  arrival  of 
D'Estaing  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  after  a  successful  cruise  against 
the  English  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

This  news  changed  the  views  and  plans  of  Sir  Henry,  and  also 
those  of  Washington.  The  latter  conceived  the  idea  of  a  combined 
attack  upon  N£w  York,  and  communicated  with  the  French  admiral 
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on  the  subject.  In  anticipation  of  such  attack,  he  called  upon  sev- 
eral of  the  middle  states  for  supplies.  Sir  Henry,  alarmed  at  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs,  and  informed  of  this  specific  intention  of 
the  republican  commander,  caused  the  British  troops  and  stores  on 
Ehode  island  to  be  brought  to  New  York,  the  garrisons  at  Stony 
and  Verplanck's  Points  to  be  called  in,  and  all  his  other  forces  to  be 
concentrated  at  headquarters.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
British  general,  and  intelligence  that  D'Estaing  had  been  persuaded 
to  co-operate  with  Lincoln  in  an  attack  upon  the  British  in  Savan- 
nah, caused  Washington  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  an  assault  upon 
the  enemy  in  New  York. 

On  the  very  day  (thirtieth  of  September)  when  intelligence  of 
D'Estaing's  arrival  on  the  coast  reached  Washington,  the  Chevalier 
de  Luzerne,  the  French  minister  who  was  to  succeed  M.  Gerard, 
arrived  at  West  Point,  on  his  way  from  Boston  (where  he  had  landed) 
to  Philadelphia,  with  his  credentials  and  despatches.  Luzerne  was 
received  with  military  honors,  and  he  gave  Washington  great  pleas- 
ure by  bringing  letters  from  Lafayette,  the  first  which  the  general 
had  received  from  the  marquis  since  he  left  Boston  harbor,  for 
France,  several  months  before.  Luzerne  also  brought  confirmation 
of  the  rumor  that  Spain  had  joined  France  in  hostilities  against 
England.  All  these  things  combined,  caused  much  joy  at  head- 
quarters ;  and,  on  the  day  when  the  embassador  arrived,  Washington 
wrote  a  buoyant  letter  to  Lafayette:  "Your  polite  attentions  to 
Americans,"  he  said,  "  and  your  strict  and  uniform  friendship  for  me, 
have  ripened  the  first  impressions  of  esteem  and  attachment  which 
I  imbibed  for  you,  into  such  perfect  love  and  gratitude,  as  neither 
time  nor  absence  can  impair.  This  will  warrant  my  assuring  you, 
that,  whether  in  the  character  of  an  officer  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
of  gallant  Frenchmen,  if  circumstances  should  require  this  ;  whether 
as  a  major-general  commanding  a  division  of  the  American  army ; 
or  whether,  after  our  swords  and  spears  have  given  place  to  the 
ploughshare  and  pruning-hook,  I  see  you  as  a  private  gentleman,  a 
friend  and  companion  —  I  shall  welcome  you  with  all  the  warmth 
of  friendship  to  Columbia's  shores ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  my 
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rural  cottage,  where  homely  fare  and  a  cordial  reception  shall  be 
substituted  for  delicacies  and  costly  living.  This,  from  past  experi- 
ence, I  know  you  can  submit  to ;  and  if  the  lovely  partner  of  your 
happiness  will  consent  to  participate  with  us  in  such  rural  entertain- 
ment and  amusements,  I  can  undertake,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, that  she  will  do  everything  in  her  power  to  make  Virginia 
agreeable  to  the  marchioness.  My  inclination  and  endeavors  to  do 
this  can  not  be  doubted,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  love  everybody 
that  is  dear  to  you,  and  consequently  participate  in  the  pleasure 
you  feel  in  the  prospect  of  again  becoming  a  parent,  and  do  most 
sincerely  congratulate  you  and  your  lady  on  this  fresh  pledge  she  is 
about  to  give  you  of  her  love." 

Lincoln  and  D'Estaing  concerted  a  combined  attack  upon  Savan- 
nah. The  latter  landed  troops  and  heavy  battery-cannon  a  few 
miles  below  the  town,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  September  they 
opened  the  siege.  The  British  had  strongly  fortified  their  position, 
and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  town  must  be  taken  by  regular 
approaches  if  at  all.  To  that  end  all  efforts  were  speedily  directed. 
Earth-works  were  constructed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of 
October  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  were  opened  upon 
the  enemy's  intrenchments.  It  continued  five  consecutive  days, 
but  with  very  little  apparent  effect. 

D'Estaing  now  became  impatient  of  delay.  He  feared  the  au- 
tumn storms  that  would  soon  prevail  upon  the  coast,  and  also  the 
arrival  of  a  British  fleet  that  might  blockade  his  own  vessels  in  the 
Savannah  river.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he  proposed 
to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Lincoln  and  his  officers  gave  their 
reluctant  consent,  for  victory  appeared  certain  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  more  of  siege. 

D'Estaing  would  not  listen  to  remonstrances ;  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ninth,  a  furious  personal  assault  began.  For  five  hours  a 
terrible  conflict  raged,  and  then,  by  mutual  consent,  it  ceased,  that 
each  might  bury  their  dead.  Already  nearly  one  thousand  Ameri- 
can and  French  soldiers  had  been  killed  and  maimed.  Among  the 
mortally  wounded  was  the  brave  Count  Pulaski,  who  fell  gallantly 
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fighting  at  the  head  of  his  lesion.     His  body  and  his  banner  were 
carried  away  by  his  faithful  aid,  Count  Litomiski. 

The  standards  of  France  and  of  Carolina  had  been  torn  down,  yet 
important  breaches  had  been  made,  and  another  assault  promised  a 
sure  triumph.  At  that  moment,  D'Estaing,  strangely  perverse,  ex- 
pressed an  unwillingness  to  renew  the  assault,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  withdraw.  Lincoln  was  indignant,  but  concealed  his  wrath  ; 
and,  being  too  weak  to  carry  on  the  siege  alone,  he  at  last  consented 
to  abandon  it.  Thus  twice  did  D'Estaing  bitterly  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  Americans.  The  siege  was  raised  just  as  victory  was 
within  the  grasp  of  the  assailants.  Ten  days  afterward  the  French 
fleet  left  the  coast,  and  Lincoln  retreated  toward  Charleston. 

The  result  of  this  repulse  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
patriots  of  Georgia,  and  spread  gloom  over  the  whole  South.  Toward 
the  Georgia  seaboard,  every  semblance  of  opposition  to  royal  power 
was  crushed,  and  only  in  the  interior  did  armed  resistance  appear. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  for  1779,  in  the  South;  but  another 
was  soon  opened.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  informed  that  D'Estaing's 
fleet  had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  that  part  of  it  had  gone  to 
the  West  Indies  and  a  part  to  France.  Relieved  of  all  apprehen- 
sions from  that  quarter,  he  hastened  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  an 
invasion  of  South  Carolina,  Leaving  a  garrison  at  New  York,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Knyphausen,  he  embarked  with  sev- 
eral thousand  men  on  board  of  transports,  and,  under  convoy  of  five 
ships-of-the-line  and  several  frigates,  commanded  by  Admiral  Ar- 
buthnot,  he  sailed  for  Charleston  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December. 
Washington,  now  relieved  of  all  apprehensions  of  attack,  disbanded 
the  militia  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  recently  assembled,  cast 
his  army  into  two  divisions,  and  prepared  for  going  into  winter- 
quarters.  One  division  was  stationed  in  the  Highlands,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies,  under  General  Heath ; 
and  the  other  division  was  hutted  near  Morristown,  where  the  com- 
mander-in-chief made  his  headquarters  the  first  week  in  December. 
Two  of  the  North  Carolina  regiments  and  the  whole  of  the  Virginia 
lin»  were  sent  to  South  Carolina,  to  reinforce  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

a  vert  severe  winter new  york  bat  frozen  over apprehensions  of 

the  enemy sufferings  of  the  american  army depreciation  of  the 

continental  money the  bills  counterfeited small  military  opera- 
tions  distress    of   the  american   army  increased a    congressional 

committee  in  camp jealousy  of  military  power arrival  of  lafay- 
ette from  france  with  good   tidings mutiny  of  connecticut  troops 

washington's  uneasiness successful  appeal  to  pennsylvania abil- 
ity of  the  middle  states appeal  to  congress the  inefficiency  of 

congress british  armament  for  the  south invasion  of  south  caro- 
lina  charleston  invested  and  besieged surrender  of  the  army  and 

city — Clinton's  perfidy  —  harsh  treatment  of  leading  men — measures 
for  a  complete  subjugation  of  the  south lull  in  the  storm clin- 
ton returns  to  new  york cornwallis  left  in  command  in  the  south. 

The  winter  of  1779-80  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  and  the 
truth  of  the  old  couplet — 

"  When  the  days  begin  to  lengthen, 
The  cold  begins  to  strengthen"  — 

was  fully  vindicated ;  for,  toward  the  close  of  January,  it  was  the 
most  intense  ever  remembered  in  the  country.  The  harbor  of  New 
York  was  entirely  frozen  over ;  and  cannon,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
for  the  use  of  the  British  troops  on  Staten  island,  were  conveyed 
thither  in  sleds,  on  the  ice.  In  the  city,  firewood  was  so  scarce, 
that  old  hulks  of  vessels  and  uninhabited  wooden  houses  were  bro- 
ken up  for  fuel.  The  vessels-of-war  were  ice-bound  and  powerless; 
and  Knyphausen,  aware  that  his  enemy  might  cross  the  ice  any- 
where and  at  any  hour,  to  attack  him,  prepared  against  an  invasion 
by  having  the  seamen  of  the  ships  and  transports  brought  on  shore, 
and  formed  into  companies.     The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  also 
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enrolled,  officers  appointed  over  them,  and  all  made  subject  to  a  call 
to  perform  garrison-duty. 

But  the  enemy  Knyphausen  so  much  feared  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  attack  him.  The  republicans,  in  the  camp  at  Morristown, 
were  enduring  intense  suffering,  and  that  winter  was  one  of  great 
trial  to  the  commander-in-chief.  So  suddenly  were  all  the  channels 
of  transportation  closed,  that  provisions  could  not  be  supplied,  and 
early  in  January  the  commissariat  was  exhausted.  "For  a  fort- 
night past,"  wrote  Washington  to  the  magistrates  of  New  Jersey, 
"  the  troops,  both  officers  and  men,  have  been  almost  perishing  for 
want.  They  have  been  alternately  without  bread  or  meat  the  whole 
time,  with  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  either,  and  frequently  desti- 
tute of  both.  Yet  they  have  borne  their  sufferings  with  a  patience 
that  merits  the  approbation,  and  ought  to  excite  the  sympathies,  of 
their  countrymen."  And  in  this  letter  Washington  called  upon  the 
counties  of  New  Jersey  to  furnish  supplies  of  meat  and  flour,  accord- 
ing to  the  resources  of  each,  within  six  days ;  at  the  same  time  in- 
forming them  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  use  coercive  measures 
if  the  requisition  was  not  immediately  complied  with.  The  respon-  g 
was  noble,  notwithstanding  the  state  was  exhausted ;  and  the  army 
was  furnished  with  temporary  relief. 

But  the  most  potent  cause  of  distress  was  the  derangement  of  the 
currency.  The  continental  or  paper  money  had  become  nearly  or 
quite  worthless,  partly  because  of  the  inherent  insecurity  of  the 
whole  scheme  upon  which  its  issues  were  based,  and  partly  because 
the  enemy  had,  from  time  to  time,  flooded  the  country  with  coun- 
terfeits, which  created  a  general  distrust.  Efforts  to  make  this 
worthless  paper  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  increased  the 
difficulties ;  and  the  Congress,  without  money  or  credit,  exercised 
only  the  shadow  of  authority.  At  a  time  when  important  blows 
might  have  been  struck,  or  when  the  army  should  have  been  pre- 
paring for  an  early  and  vigorous  campaign,  adverse  circumstances 
bound  every  incipient  effort  with  an  almost  inextricable  thrall. 

Yet  Washington  did  not  despair,  nor  even  sit  in  inaction.  He 
perceived  the  advantages  for  attacking  the  enemy,  offered  by  the 
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frozen  waters,  and  accepted  them,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting an  extensive  movement.  He  projected  a  descent  upon 
the  British  on  Staten  island,  from  the  Jersey  shore  ;  and  it  was  un- 
dertaken by  Lord  Stirling,  with  twenty-five  hundred  men,  on  the 
night  of  the  fourteenth  of  January.  The  enemy  were  vigilant,  the 
approach  of  his  lordship  was  discovered,  and  the  enterprise  was  a 
failure.  Knyphausen  sent  out  parties  to  retaliate,  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabethtown  they  effected  much  dam- 
age A  little  later  he  despatched  a  marauding  party  over  Kings- 
bridge,  into  Westchester  county,  when  many  of  the  }reomanry  who 
turned  out  to  oppose  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  loath- 
some jails  in  New  York. 

The  spring  of  1780  wore  away.  Yet  no  visible  relief  came  to 
the  army.  The  Congress,  having  no  power  to  levy  taxes  upon  the 
states,  could  provide  no  means  at  all  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  service,  and  at  one  time  Washington  seriously  apprehended  the 
dissolution  of  the  army.  Discouragements  only  aroused  him  to 
greater  action,  and  with  giant  moral  strength  he  took  almost  the 
whole  weight  of  public  affairs  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  implored 
the  co-operation  of  the  Congress.  Even  that  co-operation  was  par- 
tially denied.  Stagnation  and  lethargy  everywhere  prevailed,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  army  was  such  as  to  promise  very  little  foi 
the  future.  Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Congress,  on 
Washington's  earnest  solicitation,  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  General  Schuyler,  John  Matthews,  and  Nathaniel  Pea- 
body,  to  repair  to  headquarters,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, "  to  exercise  every  power  requisite  to  effect  a  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  those  departments 
which  were  in  any  wise  committed  to  their  charge."*  But  even 
this  discretionary  power  was  granted  with  reluctance,  so  intense  was 
still  the  jealousy  of  military  rule.  The  subject  was  debated  warmly, 
and  the  proposition  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
placing  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  especially  in 
those  of  the  commander-in-chief,  for  it  was  urged  that  "  his  influence 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  April  6,  12,  and  13,  1780. 
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was  already  too  great ;  that  even  his  virtues  afforded  motives  for 
alarm ;  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army,  joined  to  the  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship already  confided  to  him,  put  Congress  and  the  United 
States  at  his  mercy ;  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  expose  a  man  of 
the  highest  virtues  to  such  temptations."* 

The  committee  was  appointed,  ample  power  was  given  them,  and 
they  repaired  to  headquarters,  where  the}7  found  that  the  frequent 
representations  of  the  deplorable  destitution  of  the  army,  made  by 
Washington,  were  not  exaggerated.  There  was  a  dearth  in  every 
department;  meat  was  a  rarity,  and  sometimes  even  bread  was  too 
scarce  to  be  used  freely.  Yet  the  soldiers  bore  it  all  with  fortitude, 
and  many  officers  lived  for  some  time  on  bread  and  cheese,  rather 
than  take  any  of  the  scanty  allowance  of  meat  from  their  suffering 
men. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  at  headquarters,  light  beamed.  A  let> 
ter  came  to  Washington  from  Lafayette,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
France,  and  landed  at  Boston ;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  May  the  mar- 
quis reached  the  camp,  and  imparted  in  detail  the  agreeable  infor- 
mation that  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Americans  at  the  French 
court  had  been  eminently  successful.  To  the  ear  of  Washington 
and  the  Congress,  only,  he  revealed  the  fact  that  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  had  doubtless  already 
sailed  for  America,  bringing  a  large  land-force,  under  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau. 

But  darkness  soon  brooded  again  over  the  camp.  The  Congress 
had  engaged  to  make  good  to  the  soldiers  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  their  pay  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  continental 
money,  but  no  immediate  relief  was  at  hand.  Day  by  day  the  army 
was  melting  away  by  desertions,  and  the  departure  of  troops  whose 
term  of  service  had  expired ;  and  toward  the  close  of  May  there 
remained  not  more  than  four  thousand  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty. 
And  these  were  then  in  the  greatest  distress.  Money  could  not  be 
had  to  procure  provisions,  and  for  several  days  there  had  been  al- 

*  Letter  of  Minister  Luzerne  to  Count  de  Vergennes,  quoted  by  Sparks,  Washington's  Writings, 
vii.  15. 
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most  a  famine  in  the  camp.  Human  nature  could  endure  priva- 
tions no  longer ;  and,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a  May  evening,  two  of 
the  Connecticut  regiments  assembled  at  the  beat  of  drum,  and  de- 
clared their  intention  to  leave  for  home,  or  "  to  gain  subsistence  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet."  By  the  most  judicious  management 
they  were  persuaded  to  return  to  duty ;  yet  the  prevalent  distress 
at  headquarters,  West  Point,  and  other  posts,  promised  a  repetition 
of  the  mutiny,  perhaps  with  far  more  serious  consequences,  and  the 
mind  of  the  commander-in-chief  wns  troubled.  "  This  matter,  I  con- 
fess," Washington  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May,  "though  I  have  heard  of  no  further  uneasiness 
among  the  men,  has  given  me  infinitely  more  concern  than  any- 
thing that  has  ever  happened,  and  strikes  me  as  the  most  impor- 
tant, because  we  have  no  means  at  this  time,  that  I  know  of,  for 
paying  the  troops,  except  in  continental  money ;  and  as  it  is  evi- 
dently impracticable,  from  the  immense  quantity  it  would  require, 
to  pay  them  as  much  as  would  make  up  the  depreciation."  At  the 
same  time,  Washington  discovered  printed  handbills  secretly  circu- 
lating in  his  camp,  containing  addresses  to  the  soldiery,  in  which 
they  were  urged  to  desert,  and  leave  to  its  sad  fate  the  crumbling 
fabric  of  republican  government,  which  they  were,  without  thanks 
or  reward,  vainly  endeavoring  to  support. 

Still  undismayed,  Washington  worked  on  hopefully ;  and,  having 
been  once  successful  in  his  application  to  Pennsylvania,  he  turned 
to  her  again  in  this  his  hour  of  distress.  To  General  Eeed,  then 
president  of  that  commonwealth,  he  wrote  most  earnestly,  urging 
him  to  arouse  his  state  to  immediate  efforts  toward  supplying  the 
destitute  army.  "  Pennsylvania,"  he  said,  "  has  it  in  her  power  to 
contribute,  without  comparison,  more  to  our  success  than  any  other 
state,  in  the  two  essential  articles  of  flour  and  transportation.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  are  our  flour-coun- 
tries. Virginia  produced  little  of  this  article  the  last  crop,  and  her 
resources  are  called  for  to  the  southward.  New  York,  by  legislative 
coercion,  has  already  given  all  she  could  spare  for  the  use  of  the 
army.     The  inhabitants  are  left  with  scarcely  a  sufficiency  for  their 
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own  subsistence.  Jersey,  from  being  so  long  the  place  of  the 
army's  residence,  is  equally  exhausted.  Maryland  has  made  great 
exertions,  but  she  can  still  do  something  more.  Delaware  may  con- 
tribute handsomely  in  proportion  to  her  extent.  But  Pennsylvania 
is  our  chief  dependence.  From  every  information  I  can  obtain,  she 
is  at  this  time  full  of  flour." 

Washington  then  urged  President  Reed  to  request  the  legislature 
to  give  their  executive  extraordinary  powers,  and  added,  "  I  should 
then  expect  everything  from  your  ability  and  zeal."  This  letter 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  legislature  adopted  measures  for  send- 
ing forward  immediate  supplies  to  the  suffering  army,  and  invested 
the  president  with  power  to  declare  martial  law,  if  necessary,  during 
its  recess. 

To  the  Congress  Washington  also  wrote  in  a  most  earnest  man- 
ner, endeavoring  to  arouse  them  to  energetic  action ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  members  he  delineated,  in  few  words,  a  highly  vivid 
picture  of  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the  confederacy  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Congress.  "  By  ill  timing  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures," he  said,  "  by  delays  in  the  execution  of  them,  or  by  unwar- 
rantable jealousies,  we  incur  enormous  expenses,  and  derive  no  ben- 
efit from  them.  One  state  will  comply  with  a  requisition  of  Con- 
gress; another  neglects  to  do  it;  a  third  executes  it  by  halves; 
and  all  differ  either  in  the  manner,  the  matter,  or  so  much  in 
point  of  time,  that  we  are  always  working  up-hill ;  and,  while  such 
a  system  as  the  present  one,  or  rather  want  of  one,  prevails,  we 
shall  ever  be  unable  to  apply  our  strength  or  resources  to  any  ad- 
vantage. 

"  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  member  of  Congress ; 
but  it  is  the  language  of  truth  and  friendship.  It  is  the  result  of 
long  thinking,  close  application,  and  strict  observation.  I  see  one 
head  gradually  changing  into  thirteen.  I  see  one  army  branching 
into  thirteen,  which,  instead  of  looking  up  to  Congress  as  the  su- 
preme controlling  power  of  the  United  States,  are  considering  them- 
selves as  dependent  on  their  respective  states.  In  a  word,  I  see  the 
powers  of  Congress  declining  too  fast  for  the  consideration  and  re- 
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spect  which  are  due  to  them  as  the  great  representative  body  of 
America,  and  I  am  fearful  of  the  consequences."* 

It  was  even  so.  The  doctrine  of  state  rights  had  so  permeated 
the  Congress,  that  its  powers  had  been  surrendered,  one  by  one, 
until,  at  this  time,  the  supreme  legislature  had  become,  as  to  the 
military  operations  in  general,  little  more  than  a  medium  through 
which  the  wants  of  the  army  were  conveyed  to  the  states. 

At  this  juncture,  when  everything  around  him  was  so  unpromis- 
ing, Washington  received  intelligence  from  the  South  that  added  a 
deeper  tinge  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as 
we  have  observed,  had  sailed  on  Christmas-day,  with  a  strong  land 
and  naval  armament,  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  South  Carolina. 
He  took  with  him  about  five  thousand  land-troops,  and  Admiral 
Arbuthnot's  fleet  bore  some  two  thousand  marines.  The  squadron 
encountered  very  heavy  storms  off  Cape  Hatteras.  One  vessel, 
carrying  heavy  battery-cannon,  was  lost ;  and  nearly  all  the  horses 
belonging  to  Tarleton's  cavahy-legion  perished  at  sea. 

The  enemy  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  in  January,  and  early 
in  February  turned  northward  and  proceeded  to  invest  Charleston. 
On  the  eleventh,  Clinton  with  his  troops  landed  upon  the  islands 
along  Edisto  inlet,  thirty  miles  below  the  city ;  and  had  he  marched 
directly  to  Charleston,  its  capture  would  have  been  easy,  for  Lin- 
coln's force  then  did  not  exceed  fourteen  hundred  men.  Indeed, 
when  Lincoln  heard  of  the  landing  of  Clinton,  he  prepared  to  flee 
to  the  interior ;  but  when  news  came  that  the  cautious  British  com- 
mander was  carefully  arranging  for  a  regular  siege,  he  resolved  to 
remain  and  prepare  for  defence. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  now  clothed  Governor  Rutledge 
with  the  absolute  powers  of  a  dictator ;  and  so  nobly  did  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  labor  for  the  public  good,  and  so  patriotic 
was  the  response  of  the  people,  that  when  the  invaders  finally 
crossed  the  Ashley  river,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  and  sat 
down  before  the  works  which  the  Americans  had  erected  across 
Charleston  Neck,  the  besieged  felt  strong  enough  to  resist  them 

*  Letter  to  Joseph  Jones   Maj  31    1T<W 
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with  a  confidence  of  success.  The  old  intrenchments  upon  the  Neck 
had  been  greatly  strengthened ;  works  of  defence  had  been  cast  up 
along  the  wharves,  and  at  various  points  around  the  harbor ;  Fort 
Moultrie  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  Commodore  Whipple,  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  in  command  of  a  flotilla  of  small  armed  ships  in 
the  harbor. 

Arbuthnot  crossed  Charleston  bar  with  some  of  his  larger  vessels, 
and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  drove  Whipple's  little  fleet  to  the 
waters  near  the  town,  and  cast  anchor  in  Five-Fathom  Hole,  not  far 
from  John's  island.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  he  sailed 
up  the  harbor,  and  anchored  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  After 
sustaining  trifling  damage  from  the  guns  at  Fort  Moultre,  Whipple, 
knowing  conflict  with  those  strong  ships  to  be  futile,  sunk  several 
of  his  vessels  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cooper  river,  and  formed  there- 
with a  sort  of  cJievaux-de-frise,  to  prevent  the  British  ships  passing 
beyond  the  town,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  American  works  on  the 
Neck. 

While  these  naval  operations  were  in  progress,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  erected  batteries  in  front  of  the  American  lines,  and  he  and 
Arbuthnot  joined  in  a  peremptory  summons  for  the  patriots  to  sur- 
render. Compliance  was  refused.  The  siege  then  commenced,  and 
for  more  than  a  month,  it  was  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigor. 
Reinforcements  for  the  republicans  were  expected  from  the  North, 
and  American  detachments  continually  patrolled  the  country  be- 
tween the  Cooper  and  Santee  rivers,  to  keep  open  a  communication 
between  the  town  and  the  interior.  These  were  finally  attacked 
and  defeated  by  British  horsemen ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  month 
of  April,  the  city  was  completely  environed  by  the  foe.  Earl  Corn- 
wallis  and  Lord  Rawdon  had  arrived  on  the  eighteenth  with  three 
thousand  fresh  troops  from  New  York,  and  all  hopes  for  the  patriots 
faded. 

On  the  ninth  of  May  the  British  commanders,  for  the  third  time, 
summoned  the  republicans  to  surrender.  Again,  compliance  was 
refused,  and  late  in  the  evening  a  general  cannonade  commenced. 
That  night  was  a  terrible  one  for  Charleston.     The  discharge  of 
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two  hundred  heavy  guns  shook  the  city,  and  all  night  long  destruc- 
tive bombshells  were  hurled  upon  it.  At  one  time  the  town  was  on 
fire  in  five  different  places.  The  dawn  brought  no  relief.  The 
enemy  determined  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  The  fleet  moved 
toward  it  to  open  a  bombardment,  and  all  day  long  the  cannonade 
continued.  Defence  was  entirely  useless,  and  further  resistance 
would  have  been  sheer  madness,  for  the  destruction  of  the  town 
and  people  seemed  inevitable.  At  midnight  Lincoln  and  the  civil 
authorities  held  a  council,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,  a  proposition  for  a  surrender  was  made  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  The  firing  then  subsided.  All  the  guns  were  silent  at 
daybreak,  and  at  noon  the  continental  troops  marched  out  and  laid 
down  their  arms,  having  made  a  desperate  and  gallant  defence  for 
forty  days.  Lincoln  and  his  army,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens,  were  made  prisoners-of-war,  but  many  were  soon  paroled. 
The  captives,  altogether,  numbered  between  five  and  six  thousand ; 
and  among  the  spoils  of  victory  were  four  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon. 

The  terms  of  surrender  were  galling  to  Lincoln,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  Americans  were  strongly  excited  against  Clinton,  because  of 
his  violation  of  one  of  the  essential  stipulations  of  surrender.  Re- 
gardless of  his  promises,  he  caused  many  of  the  leading  republicans 
of  Charleston,  such  as  Christopher  Gadsden,  Doctor  David  Ramsay 
(the  historian  of  the  wTar),  and  others  of  that  stamp,  to  be  seized  and 
carried  on  board  prison-ships  in  the  harbor,  where  hundreds  suffered 
terribly.  Many  were  taken  to  St.  Augustine  and  immured  in  the 
old  fortress  there  for  several  months.  On  their  arrival,  the  prisoners 
were  offered  paroles  to  enjoy  liberty  within  the  precincts  of  the  town. 
Gadsden,  the  sturdy  patriot,  refused  acquiescence,  for  he  disdained 
making  further  terms  with  a  power  that  did  not  regard  the  sanctity 
of  a  solemn  treaty.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  deceived  a  second 
time.  "  Had  the  British  commanders,"  he  said,  "  regarded  the  terms 
of  capitulation  at  Charleston,  I  might  now,  although  a  prisoner, 
enjoy  the  smiles  and  consolations  of  my  family  under  my  own  roof; 
but  even  without  a  shadow  of  accusation  preferred  against  me,  for 
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any  act  inconsistent  with  my  plighted  faith,  I  am  torn  from  them, 
and  here,  in  a  distant  land,  invited  to  enter  into  new  engagements. 
I  will  give  no  parole." — "Think  better  of  it,"  said  Governor Tonyn, 
who  was  in  command  ;  a  second  refusal  of  it  will  fix  your  destiny 
—  a  dungeon  will  be  your  future  habitation"  —  "Prepare  it  then," 
replied  the  inflexible  patriot.  "I  will  give  no  parole,  so  help  me 
God  !"  And  the  petty  tyrant  did  "  prepare  it ;"  and  for  forty-two 
weeks  that  patriot  of  almost  threescore  years  of  age,  never  saw  the 
light  of  the  blessed  sun,  but  lay  incarcerated  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  fall  of  Charleston  and  the  loss  of  a  southern  army,  was  a 
severe  blow  for  the  republicans.  It  paralyzed  their  energies,  and 
made  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  South,  an  apparently  easy  mat- 
ter. With  an  activity  hitherto  unusual  for  the  British  officers, 
Clinton  adopted  immediate  measures  to  secure  the  prizes  of  his  con- 
quest, and  to  re-establish  royal  power  in  the  South.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  sent  out  three  strong  detachments  of  his  army  to  overrun 
the  country.  One  under  Cornwallis  marched  up  the  Santee  toward 
Camden ;  another  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger  was  ordered  to 
penetrate  the  country  to  Ninety-Six,  a  post  ninety-six  miles  west- 
ward of  Charleston ;  and  a  third,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown, 
marched  to  St.  Augustine,  in  Georgia.  A  general  truce  was  proclaim- 
ed, and  a  general  pardon  to  all  active  penitents  was  offered.  Fear  and 
uncertainty  produced  silence  and  inaction  over  the  whole  country, 
and  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  mistaking  this  lull  in  the  storm  of  war 
for  permanent  tranquillity,  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  eighth  of 
June,  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  chief  command  of  the 
British  army  in  the  South,  was  intrusted  to  Earl  Cornwallis,  and 
the  division  which  he  had  led  up  the  Santee,  toward  Camden,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Lord  Rawdon. 
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INTELLIGENCE  FROM  THE  SOUTH  MAKES  WASHINGTON  ANXIOUS  —  GLOOMY  ASPECT 
OF  AFFAIRS DE  KALB  SENT  TO  THE  SOUTH  WITH  THE  MARYLAND  LINE MAS- 
SACRE OF  BUFORD'S  CORPS  BY  TARLETON KNYPHAUSEN  MISINFORMED  RESPECT- 
ING THE  TEMPER  OF  THE  AMERICANS HE  INVADES  NEW  JERSEY DESTRUC- 
TION OF  CONNECTICUT  FARMS THE  AMERICAN   ARMY  IN  MOTION KNYPHAUSEN 

REINFORCED A    SECOND    INVASION BATTLE    AT    SPRINGFIELD    AND    DESTRUC- 
TION   OF    THE    VILLAGE WEST    POINT     STRENGTHENED PATRIOTISM    OF    THE 

WOMEN ARRIVAL    OF    A    FRENCH    ARMAMENT    AT    NEWPORT LAFAYETTE'S    IN- 
FLUENCE AT  COURT WASHINGTON  CHIEF  OF  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES CONTINUED 

WEAKNESS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    COMMISSARIAT ATTACK    ON    NEW    YORK    CON- 
TEMPLATED  CLINTON  PREPARES  TO  ATTACK  THE  FRENCH  AT  NEWPORT BOTH 

ENTERPRISES  ABANDONED GATES  IN  COMMAND    OF    A    SOUTHERN  ARMY PAR- 
TISAN   WARFARE    AT    THE    SOUTH GATES    DEFEATED    AT    CAMDEN SCMPTER'S 

CORPS     DISPERSED A     MILITARY     DESPOTISM     UNIVERSALLY     ESTABLISHED     IN 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Colonel  John  Laurens,  one  of  Washington's  aids-de-camp  was  in 
Charleston  during  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  communicated  to  the 
commander-in-chief  information  respecting  the  current  movements 
of  the  belligerent  forces.  His  letters,  and  Lincoln's  despatches,  re- 
ceived early  in  April,  caused  the  chief  much  anxiety.  This  was  in- 
creased by  intelligence  then  just  received  from  New  York,  of  the 
embarcation  of  British  and  Hessian  troops  to  reinforce  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  Washington  was  sorely  perplexed.  "  What  to  do  for  the 
southern  states,"  he  said,  "  without  involving  consequences  equally 
alarming  in  this  quarter,  I  know  not."  To  Steuben  he  also  wrote : 
"  The  prospect,  my  dear  baron,  is  gloomy,  and  the  storm  threatens, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  extricate  ourselves,  and  bring  everything  to  a 
prosperous  issue.  I  have  been  so  inured  to  difficulties  in  the  course 
of  this  contest,  that  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  them  with  more 
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tranquillity  than  formerly.  Those  which  now  present  themselves, 
no  doubt,  require  vigorous  exertions  to  overcome  them,  and  I  am 
far  from  despairing  of  doing  it." 

While  the  South  demanded  aid,  the  region  of  the  Hudson  river 
demanded  security.  The  two  extremities  of  the  Union  were  in 
peril,  and  from  the  middle  states  Washington  determined  to  draw 
aid  for  Lincoln.  The  Maryland  line,  and  the  Delaware  regiment 
attached  to  it,  with  the  first  regiment  of  artillery,  received  march- 
ing orders ;  and  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  the 
foreign  officers  in  the  service,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland 
line,  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  those  troops  toward  Charleston, 
with  all  possible  despatch. 

These  reinforcements  moved  too  slowly  to  afford  relief  to  Lin- 
coln. He  heard  of  their  coming,  and  hoped,  until  there  was  no 
longer  a  ground  for  hope.  He  was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the 
twelfth  of  May,  and  De  Kalb,  on  whom  he  had  relied,  did  not  reach 
the  borders  of  South  Carolina  until  midsummer,  and  then  not  an 
American  was  in  arms  in  the  lower  country.  The  last  and  most 
cruel  blow  of  the  British  had  been  struck  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Waxhaw,  when  the  implacable  Tarleton,  sent  by  Cornwall  is  for  the 
purpose,  fell  upon  a  corps  of  about  five  hundred  republicans,  under 
Colonel  Buford,  who  were  retreating  toward  North  Carolina.  The 
assault  was  unexpected,  sharp,  and  bloody ;  and  when  the  alarmed 
continentals  threw  down  their  arms  and  called  for  quarter,  mercy 
was  withheld,  and  men  without  weapons  were  hewn  in  pieces  by 
Tarleton  and  his  cavalry.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  slain ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  so  maimed,  as  to  be  unable  to  travel ; 
and  fifty-three  were  made  prisoners,  and  graced  the  triumphal 
entrance  of  the  conqueror  into  Camden.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  a  cold-blooded  massacre,  and  yet  Cornwallis  eulogized  Tarleton. 
The  liberal  press,  and  all  right>minded  men  in  England,  cried  shame  ! 
and  Tarletoiis  quarter  became  a  proverbial  synonyme  to  cruelty. 

Early  in  June,  the  movements  of  the  enemy  at  New  York  caused 
Washington  to  break  up  his  encampment  at  Morristown,  and  place 
his  army  nearer  the  Hudson,  in  a  position  to  act  either  in  defence 
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of  New  Jersey  or  the  Hudson  Highlands.  Prompt  action  was  soon 
demanded.  The  mutiny  of  the  Connecticut  troops  had  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  Knyphausen  had  been  made  to  believe  that  so  dis- 
contented were  the  American  soldiers  in  general,  and  so  disaffected 
were  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  the  republican  cause,  that  noth- 
ing but  the  presence  of  great  danger,  or  the  sure  protection  of 
British  power,  was  wanted  to  cause  a  general  desertion  from  Wash- 
ington's camp,  and  a  return  of  the  people  to  their  former  loyalty. 

Strong  in  this  belief,  Knyphausen  resolved  to  invade  New  Jersey 
and  devastate  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  in  the  direction  of 
Morristown.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched  Brigadier-General 
Mathews  from  Staten  Island,  with  about  five  thousand  men  and 
some  light-artillery,  to  enter  the  Jerseys  at  Elizabethtown  Point, 
on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  June.  They  landed  before  daybreak, 
but  were  soon  discovered,  and  checked  by  a  few  shots  from  Ameri- 
can pickets.  It  was  sunrise  before  they  again  advanced,  and  at  that 
time  Colonel  Elias  Dayton,  stationed  at  Elizabethtown,  had  assem- 
bled the  Jersey  troops  under  his  command,  and  marched  to  con- 
front the  invaders.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  was  closely 
followed  by  the  enemy,  while  beacons  on  the  hills  and  signal  guns 
were  arousing  the  country. 

The  enemy  pressed  forward  toward  Springfield,  burning  the  little 
hamlet  of  Connecticut  Farms  on  their  way  *  Washington,  mean- 
while, had  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  was  upon  the  Short  Hills, 
or  heights  of  Springfield,  when  the  enemy  approached  that  village. 
Knyphausen  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  reception  he  had 
already  met  with  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  misinformed  re- 
specting the  temper  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  and  under  cover  of 

*  Here  an  event  occurred  which  aroused  the  greatest  indignation,  and  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  made  the  yeomanry  of  New  Jersey  flock  to  the  standard  of  Washington,  at  this  time,  to  repel 
the  invaders.  The  Reverend  James  Caldwell,  an  active  whig  partisan,  was  then  in  a  regiment  of 
militia  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  He  had  removed  his  family  from  Elizabethtown,  to  Connecticut 
Farms,  for  safetv,  after  his  church  at  the  former  place  had  been  burned,  and  there,  with  her  two 
younger  children,  his  wife  remained  when  the  enemy  came.  When  the  village  was  sacked,  she  retired 
into  a  backroom  of  her  house,  and  while  engaged  in  prayer,  she  was  shot  with  two  bullets  by  some 
soldiers,  who  fired  through  the  window.  The  house  was  burned,  and  with  great  difficulty  her  body 
was  recovered  from  the  flames.  A  little  more  than  a  year  afterward,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  shot  by  an 
American  sentinel  near  Elizabethport,  because  he  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 
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night  he  retreated  to  the  landing-place,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
crossing  to  Staten  Island  immediately,  for  he  had  lost  many  of  his 
soldiers  in  the  flight.  Tie  was  persuaded,  however,  to  remain  there, 
and  intrenching  himself  within  the  old  works  thrown  up  by  the 
Americans,  he  lingered  there  a  fortnight. 

This  perplexed  Washington,  and  made  him  extremely  vigilant. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  from  the  South,  and  landing 
his  troops  on  Staten  Island,  determined  to  cany  out  Knyphausen's 
plan,  which  was  to  capture  the  American  stores  at  Morristown,  and, 
if  possible,  draw  Washington  out  from  his  strong  position  at  the 
Short  Hills,  into  a  general  engagement. 

To  deceive  Washington,  Clinton  embarked  troops  in  transports, 
on  the  Hudson,  as  if  intent  upon  an  expedition  against  West  Point. 
In  this  he  was  successful.  Leaving  General  Greene  in  command, 
near  Springfield,  with  Maxwell's  and  Stark's  brigades,  Lee's  dragoons, 
and  neighboring  militia,  Washington  marched  a  considerable  force 
toward  the  Highlands.  Perceiving  this,  Clinton  joined  Knyphausen 
with  fresh  troops,  and  on  the  twenty-third,  about  five  thousand  in- 
fantry, a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  toward  Springfield,  in  two  columns. 
After  a  severe  skirmish  near  the  village,  Knyphausen  set  the  town 
on  fire,  retreated  to  the  shore,  and  passing  over  to  Staten  Island, 
abandoned  the  enterprise. 

Washington  was  soon  persuaded  that  Sir  Henry  would  not  un- 
dertake any  extensive  movement  against  him ;  and  the  harvest  sea- 
son approaching,  he  countermanded  an  order  for  militia  from  Con- 
necticut, who  were  then  on  the  march,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  fields.  He  was  not  less  vigilant,  however.  Measures 
were  adopted  for  strengthening  West  Point  and  its  dependencies; 
and  he  made  an  urgent  call  upon  the  different  state  legislatures  for 
their  quota  of  men  and  supplies  for  the  army.  At  the  same  time  the 
patriotic  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  general  direction  of  Mrs. 
President  Reed,  and  Mrs.  Bache  (daughter  of  Doctor  Franklin),  were 
raising  funds  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  dollars  were  subscribed,  and  this,  Mrs.  Reed,  in  behalf  of 
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the  ladies  of  the  association,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Washington, 
to  be  laid  out  in  such  manner  as  he  might  think  u  most  honorable 
and  gratifying  to  the  brave  old  soldiers  who  had  been  so  great 
sharers  of  the  burden  of  the  war."  The  ladies  of  New  Jersey  fol- 
lowed the  example;  and  altogether,  the  contributions,  through  the 
efforts  of  patriotic  women,  amounted  to  over  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Washington,  were  used  in  supplying  the 
whole  army  with  shirts. 

Good  tidings  now  came  to  Washington  from  the  East.  From 
General  Heath,  then  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  he  received  the 
joyful  intelligence,  that  the  first  division  of  the  French  army  des- 
tined for  service  in  America,  five  thousand  strong,  under  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau,  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire,  had  arrived  at 
Newport,  borne  by  a  fleet,  consisting  of  several  ships-of-the-line,  two 
frigates,  and  two  bombs,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay ; 
and  that  the  second  division  had  probably  sailed  from  Brest,  it 
having  been  detained  for  want  of  transports.  These  were  the  first 
fruits  of  Lafayette's  secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  He 
had  been  singularly  successful.  Not  content  with  asking  for  troops 
and  vessels-of-war,  for  service  in  America,  he  had  requested  large 
supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition  for  the  American  army. 
So  enthusiastic  and  urgent  was  the  young  marquis,  and  so  responsive 
was  the  court  to  his  appeals,  that  the  old  Count  de  Maurepas,  then 
prime  minister,  said  to  the  council  one  day,  "  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
king,  that  Lafayette  does  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip  Versailles 
of  its  furniture,  to  send  to  his  dear  Americans ;  as  his  majesty  would 
be  unable  to  refuse  it."* 

The  marquis  did  not  ask  more  of  others  than  he  was  willing  to 
do  himself.  He  purchased,  on  his  own  account,  and  brought  to 
America  with  him,  a  large  quantity  of  military  equipage,  which  he 
presented  to  the  officers  of  light-infantry  which  he  commanded  du- 
ring the  next  campaigns. 

With  skill  and  foresight,  Lafayette  had  planned  the  terms  of  the 
military  alliance  before  he  left  France,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  in 

*  Sparks. 
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point  of  courtesy  or  etiquette  to  be  settled  between  the  two  com- 
manders-in-chief. These  terms  were  embodied  in  the  instructions 
of  the  minister  to  Rochnmbeau,  and  were  intended  to  promote  per- 
fect harmony  between  the  officers  and  troops  of  the  two  nations. 
The  French  were  to  be,  in  all  cases,  under  the  general  command  of 
Washington;  and  when  the  two  armies  should  be  united,  they  were 
to  be  considered  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Americans,  and  to  yield  pre- 
cedence by  taking  the  left.  The  American  officers  were  to  com- 
mand French  officers  of  equal  rank;  and  in  all  military  acts  and 
capitulations,  the  American  generals  were  to  be  named  first,  and  to 
sign  first.  So  judiciously  wrere  these  instructions  drawn,  that  per- 
fect harmony  subsisted  between  the  two  armies  from  the  moment 
of  the  arrival  of  the  French,  until  their  departure,  two  years  after- 
ward. As  a  token  of  friendship  and  alliance,  Washington  recom- 
mended his  officers  to  wear  a  cockade  of  white  and  black  inter- 
mixed, the  American  cockade  being  black,  and  that  of  the  French 
beinii;  white. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,  Washington  announced  to  the  army  in 
general  orders,  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops,  and  in  public  and 
private  he  expressed  his  gratification ;  yet  a  shade  of  sadness  would 
cloud  his  brow,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  utter  weakness  of  the 
American  army  for  want  of  supplies  of  eveiy  kind,  and  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  quartermaster's  and  commissary's  departments. 

But  this  weakness  did  not  deter  Washington  from  taking  imme- 
diate  steps  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  New  York  by  land  and 
water,  which  he  had  already  planned  for  execution  when  the  allies 
should  arrive.  He  submitted  the  plan  to  Congress,  and  sent  a  copy 
to  Rochambeau  by  Lafayette,  who  went  to  Newport  for  the  purpose 
of  making  general  arrangements  with  the  count  and  De  Ternay, 
concerning  the  proposed  enterprise.  The  whole  plan  was  based 
upon  a  supposed  superiority  of  the  French  naval  force  to  that  of 
the  English.  But  this  relation  was  speedily  changed.  Admiral 
Graves  soon  reached  New  York  with  six  ships-of-the-line,  and  the 
attack  upon  the  enemy  there  was  postponed  until  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  French  armament  should  arrive,  or  until  the  Count  de 
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Guichen,  then  daily  expected,  should  come  from  the  West  Indies, 
with  his  squadron. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  informed  of  the  project  of  the  allies,  and 
resolved  to  attack  the  French  on  Rhode  Island,  before  their  arrange- 
ments  were  matured.  At  the  head  of  six  thousand  troops  he 
marched  to  Throck's  Neck,  on  Long-island  sound,  to  embark  for 
Newport.  Rochambeau  took  immediate  measures  for  defence,  by 
strengthening  his  force,  with  the  neighboring  militia,  and  Washing- 
ton at  once  crossed  the  Hudson  with  his  army,  and  moved  toward 
Kingsbridge.  These  movements  alarmed  Clinton,  and  he  prudently 
abandoned  his  expedition  eastward,  and  returned  to  New  York. 
The  allies  were  also  compelled  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  an  attack 
upon  New  York,  for  intelligence  soon  came  that  the  second  division 
of  the  French  armament  was  blockaded  at  Brest,  and  that  De 
Guichen  had  sailed  for  Europe.  Admiral  Arbuthnot  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  French  at  Newport,  This  compelled  Rochambeau  to 
be  inactive,  and  no  important  movement  was  made  by  the  allies 
during  the  remainder  of  1780.  Washington  withdrew  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson,  took  post  at  Orangetown,  or  Old  Tappan,  oppo- 
site Dobb's  ferry,  and  remained  there  until  winter. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  at  the  North,  more  important 
ones  were  transpiring  at  the  South.  Although  the  Congress  had 
confidence  in  De  Kalb,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  a  general 
commander  to  organize  a  southern  army,  who  was  better  known, 
and  the  prestige  of  whose  name  would  cause  the  patriots  to  rally 
under  his  banner.  Washington  had  intended  to  recommend  Gen- 
eral Greene  for  that  service,  but  the  Congress,  without  consulting 
the  commander-in-chief,  appointed  General  Gates,  who  was  then 
taking  his  ease  upon  his  estate  in  Virginia.  There  he  and  his  old 
friend  Lee,  frequently  discussed  public  affairs  in  a  spirit,  we  may 
well  suppose,  nowise  friendly  to  Washington.  When  Gates  de- 
parted for  his  southern  command,  Lee  said  to  him,  "  Beware  that 
your  northern  laurels  do  not  change  to  southern  willows!"  These 
words  were  ominous  and  singularly  prophetic,  as  we  shall  observe. 

Gates  entered  joyfully  upon  the  new  field  of  independent  com- 
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mand,  but  with  discouraging  prospects.  An  army  without  strength, 
a  military  chest  without  money,  but  little  public  spirit  in  the  com- 
missary department,  a  climate  unfavorable  to  health,  the  spirit  of 
the  republicans  cast  down,  loyalists  swarming  in  every  direction, 
and  a  victorious  enemy  preparing  to  spread  his  legions  over  the 
territory  he  had  come  to  defend,  were  grave  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  success.  Yet  Gates  did  not  despond  ;  and,  retaining  De  Kalb  in 
command  of  his  division,  he  prepared  to  march  into  South  Carolina. 
When  it  was  known  that  he  was  approaching,  southern  hearts  beat 
high  with  hope,  for  they  expected  great  things  from  the  conqueror 
of  Burgoyne.  Many  patriots,  who,  in  their  extremity,  had  signed 
"  j>aroles"  and  protections,  seeing  how  little  solemn  promises  were 
esteemed  by  the  conqueror,  disregarded  both,  and  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  those  brave  partisan  leaders,  Sumter,  Marion,  Pickens, 
and  Clarke,  who  now  called  them  to  the  field.  While  Gates  and 
his  army  were  approaching,  these  partisans  were  preparing  the  way 
for  conquest.  They  swept  over  the  country  in  small  bands,  striking 
a  British  detachment  here,  and  a  party  of  tories  there ;  and  soon, 
they  so  effectually  alarmed  the  enemy  in  the  interior,  as  to  check 
the  onward  progress  of  invasion. 

General  Sumter  first  appeared  in  power  on  the  Catawba,  and 
with  a  party  of  resolute  whigs,  he  attacked  a  British  fort  at  Rocky 
Mount,  on  that  river,  on  the  thirtieth  of  July.  He  was  repulsed, 
but  not  disheartened  ;  and  a  few  days  afterward  he  fell  upon  another 
British  party  at  Hanging  Rock,  eastward  of  the  Catawba.  Although 
he  did  not  secure  an  absolute  victory,  yet  the  enemy  dared  not  fol- 
low him.  Marion,  at  the  same  time,  was  smiting  the  British  regu- 
lars and  bands  of  tories,  with  sudden  and  fierce  blows  among  the 
swTamps  of  the  lower  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pedee ;  Pickens 
was  annoying  Cruger  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Saluda,  and  Clarke 
was  calling  for  the  patriots  along  the  Savannah,  Ogeechee,  and 
Alatamaha,  to  drive  Brown  from  Augusta. 

Lord  Rawdon  concentrated  all  of  his  available  forces  at  Camden, 
on  the  approach  of  Gates.  Rumor  had  magnified  the  republican 
army,  and  the  tories  of  the  region  toward  which  Gates  was  pressing, 
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were  greatly  alarmed.  This  gave  courage  to  the  whigs,  and  the 
ranks  of  Gates  gathered  strength  daily.  Toward  the  middle  of 
August  he  halted  at  Clermont,  a  few  miles  north  of  Camden.  Con- 
fident of  success,  he  marched  from  his  camp  on  the  night  of  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  to  surprise  the  enemy  at  Camden. 

When  rumor  of  the  approach  of  Gates,  with  a  large  army,  reached 
Cornwallis,  at  Charleston,  he  hastened  to  join  Rawdon  ;  and  on  the 
same  evening  when  the  Americans  left  Clermont,  and  without  being 
aware  of  Gates's  forward  movement,  these  two  generals  marched  to 
surprise  the  republican  camp.  The  two  armies  met  at  a  little  past 
midnight  at  Sanders's  creek,  seven  miles  north  of  Camden.  The 
deep  sand  had  muffled  every  footfall,  and  the  belligerents  had  no 
idea  of  the  approach  of  each  other,  until  their  vanguards  met  in  the 
dark,  when  a  short  skirmish  ensued. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  general  battle  began.  Gates  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  and  fly.  In  the  pride  of  his 
confidence,  he  had  made  no  preparation  for  disaster,  and  his  retreat 
became  a  confused  flight,  The  rout  was  general,  and  the  militia 
fell  in  great  numbers  under  the  bayonets  of  the  foot  soldiers  and  the 
sabres  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  and  the  heavy  British  cavalry,  who 
pursued.  For  more  than  two  miles  along  the  line  of  their  retreat, 
the  open  pine  woods  were  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  continental  troops  were  destroyed.  The  entire 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  about  one  thousand 
men ;  and  all  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  a  greater  portion 
of  their  baggage,  became  spoil  for  the  victors.  The  British  lost 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  Among  the  mortally  wounded 
on  that  day  was  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  whose  remains  were  buried  by 
the  enemy  at  Camden* 

*  The  Baron  de  Kalb  was  a  native  of  Alsace  (a  German  province  ceded  to  France),  and  a  knight 
of  the  royal  military  order  of  merit.  He  was  educated  for  war  in  the  French  army,  and  having  been 
there  connected  with  the  quartermaster-general's  department,  his  experience  was  of  much  service 
in  America.  He  had  been  in  the  colonies  toward  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  as  a  secret 
agent  of  the  French  government,  when  he  travelled  in  disguise.  He  came  over  with  Lafayette  in 
1777,  when  Congress  commissioned  him  a  major-general,  he  having  held  the  office  of  brigadier  in 
the  French  service.  De  Kalb  died  at  Camden  three  days  after  the  battle.  He  was  buried  there,  and 
the  citizens  of  Camden  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monument  to  his  memory,  the  corner-stone  of 
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Gates,  with  not  more  than  thirty  followers,  flecl  to  Charlotte,  in 
North  Carolina,  eighty  miles  distant,  where  the  survivors  of  his 
broken  army  gradually  assembled.  He  began  to  hope  that  another 
might  be  speedily  gathered,  when  intelligence  came  that  Tarleton 
had  almost  annihilated  Sumter's  force  near  the  Catawba  on  the 
eighteenth.  Sumter  escaped,  but  was  completely  stripped  of 
power.  With  this  defeat  and  the  dispersion  of  Gates's  army,  the 
triumph  of  the  British  in  the  South,  was  complete,  and  at  the  close 
of  summer  there  were  no  republicans  in  arms  in  South  Carolina,  ex- 
cept Marion  and  his  men.  Gates's  "northern  laurels"  had,  indeed, 
been  changed  into  "southern  willows."  Within  three  months  two 
American  armies  had  been  annihilated,  and  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable of  the  partisan  corps  was  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  pride  of  Gates  was  now  completely  humbled,  and  in  letters 
to  the  commander-in-chief  from  Hillsborough,  he  involuntarily  paid 
the  highest  compliments  to  the  noble  man  whom  he  had  frequently 
insulted,  and  at  times  affected  to  despise.  He  felt  that  official  dis- 
grace awaited  him,  and  he  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  Washington 
in  words  that  indicated  his  unbounded  confidence  in  his  chief's  justice 
and  magnanimity.  "If  I  can  yet  render  good  service  to  the  United 
States,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  necessary  it  should  be  seen  that  I  have 
the  support  of  Congress  and  of  your  excellency,  otherwise,  some 
men  may  think  they  please  my  superiors  by  blaming  me,  and  thus 
recommend  themselves  to  favor.  But  you,  sir,  will  be  too  generous 
to  lend  an  ear  to  such  men,  if  such  there  be,  and  will  show  your 
greatness  of  soul  rather  by  protecting  than  slighting  the  unfortu- 
nate. If,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  not  supported,  and  countenance 
is  given  to  every  one  who  will  speak  disrespectful  of  me,  it  will  be 
better  for  Congress  to  remove  me  at  once  from  a  command  where 
I  shall  be  unable  to  render  them  any  good  service.  This,  sir,  I  sub- 
mit to  your  candor  and  honor,  and  shall  cheerfully  await  the  deci- 
sion of  my  superiors."  In  his  reply,  Washington  acknowledged  his 
surprise  at  the  event,  yet  spoke  highly  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 

which  was  laid  in  1825,  by  Lafayette,  when  he  visited  the  grave  of  his  old  friend  and  companion-in 
arms. 
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continental  soldiers.  "  The  accounts,"  he  said,  "  which  the  enemy 
give  of  the  action,  show  that  their  victory  was  dearly  bought. 
Under  present  circumstances,  the  system  which  you  are  pursuing 
seems  to  be  extremely  proper." 

Had  Cornwallis  now  been  governed  by  good  judgment  and  hu- 
manity, the  conquest  of  South  Carolina  might  have  been  permanent, 
for  the  state  swarmed  with  tories,  and  the  republicans  were  wearied 
with  the  unequal  contest.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  governed  by  a 
weak  and  wicked  policy,  and  proceeded  to  re-establish  royal  au- 
thority by  the  severest  measures.  He  trampled  private  rights  and 
social  organization  under  foot.  Instead  of  winning  the  respect  of 
the  people  by  wisdom  and  clemency,  he  thought  to  subdue  them  by 
cruelty,  and  for  that  purpose  established  the  iron  rule  of  military 
despotism.  Hundreds  of  patriots  who  might  have  been  conciliated, 
were  soon  goaded  into  active  warfare  by  the  lash  of  military  power. 
Everywhere  the  people  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  only  awaited 
the  call  of  proper  leaders,  to  rally,  and  strike  again  for  the  sanctity 
of  home  and  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

CONFERENCE  BETWEEN   WASHINGTON    AND    FRENCH    OFFICERS    PROPOSED WASH- 
INGTON   SETS    OUT    ON    HIS    JOURNEY PLEASANT    INTERVIEW    WITH    ARNOLD 

ARNOLD'S    TREASON THE    MOTIVES    FOR     THE     ACT ESTIMATE    OF     ARNOLD'S 

CHARACTER ARNOLD  SINNED  AGAINST HIS    EXTRAVAGANCE    AND    MARRIAGE 

HIS  BAD  CONDUCT  IN  PHILADELPHIA ACCUSED,  CONDEMNED,  AND  REPRI- 
MANDED  HIS  INDIGNATION CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  MAJOR  ANDRE NEGO- 
TIATES WITH    SIR    HENRY    CLINTON    FOR    THE    BETRAYAL   OF  WEST  POINT GETS 

COMMAND    OF    THAT    POST INTERVIEW    BETWEEN    ARNOLD     AND     ANDRE  —  THE 

TERMS  OF  TREASON  AGREED  UPON ANDRE,  RETURNING    BY    LAND,  IS  ARRESTED 

THE    TREASON    OF    ARNOLD     DISCOVERED THE     TRAITOR'S     ESCAPE TRIAL 

AND  EXECUTION  OF  ANDRE ATTEMPT  TO  ABDUCT  ARNOLD ANDRE'S  CAPTORS 

REWARDED FATE  OF  ARNOLD  AND  KIS  WIFE. 

The  French  officers  had  been  in  the  country  more  than  two 
months  before  they  had  a  personal  interview  with  Washington. 
Much  correspondence  had  passed  between  the  chief  commanders  of 
the  allies  ;  and  finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rochambeau,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  them  to  meet  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  September,  to  confer  upon  the  subject  of  the 
future  operations  of  the  combined  armies. 

Washington  set  out  upon  his  journey  on  the  eighteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, leaving  General  Greene  in  command  of  the  army  during 
his  absence ;  and  at  King's  ferry,  where  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  he 
was  met  and  saluted  by  General  Arnold,  then  in  command  at  West 
Point,  and  quartered  at  the  country  mansion  of  Colonel  Beverly 
Robinson,  opposite.  Little  did  the  commander-in-chief  suspect  that 
the  brave  officer  before  him,  who  had  served  his  country  with  so 
much  zeal  and  gallantry,  and  who,  at  that  interview,  handed  him  a 
written  opinion  concerning  the  propriety  of  an  attack  upon  New 
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York,  based  upon  statements  he  had  received  from  his  chief,  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  American  army,  was  about  to  betray 
that  army  and  his  country,  and  to  make  use  of  that  very  statement, 
as  one  of  the  instruments  of  his  treason* 

The  story  of  Arnold's  treason  has  been  so  frequently  told,  that  it 
is  too  familiar  to  most  readers  of  these  pages  to  require  repetition 
in  detail.  An  outline  of  events  in  that  dark  episode  of  the  history 
of  our  war  for  independence,  is  quite  sufficient. 

Sane  men  seldom  act  without  some  impelling  motive.  That 
which  carried  Arnold  into  the  vortex  of  dishonor  was  composed  of 
three  powerful  moral  motors — revenge,  avarice,  and  debt.  As  a 
soldier  and  leader,  he  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  skilful  and  high- 
souled ;  but  in  his  social  relations,  he  was  a  moral  coward,  decep- 
tive, mean-spirited,  and  debased.  Washington  admired  his  military 
genius,  but  despised  his  avarice,  selfishness,  and  profligacy.  He  was 
disliked  by  the  leading  men  of  his  army,  for,  ambitious  and  imperi- 
ous, he  quarrelled  with  all  his  equals,  and  was  reserved  toward  his  sub- 
ordinates. He  was  extremely  avaricious.  "  Money  is  this  man's  God, 
and  to  get  enough  of  it,  he  would  sacrifice  his  country,"  said  Colonel 
Brown,  in  a  handbill,  almost  four  years  before  Arnold's  defection. 

Yet  Arnold  was  sinned  against.  Many  officers  were  envious  of 
his  deserved  reputation  as  a  soldier.  He  had  been  made  to  feel  the 
shafts  of  their  envy  in  many  ways.  The  very  men  who  conspired 
against  Washington  in  1777  and  1778,  were  most  prominent  in  op- 
position to  Arnold ;  and  the  same  faction  in  the  Congress,  withheld 
deserved  honors  from  him.  With  contracted  vision  he  saw  in  the 
conduct  of  these  individuals,  the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  and  the 
resentment  which  he  felt  toward  them  he  extended  to  the  cause 
and  all  engaged  in  it.  This  feeling,  and  the  hope  of  large  pecuniary 
reward,  by  which  he  might  relieve  himself  of  heavy  and  increasing 
embarrassments,  seemed  to  have  extinguished  every  spark  of  patri- 
otism, and  beckoned  him  to  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  a  mercenary 
traitor. 

*  The  very  paper  containing  this  statement,  which  Washington  had  sent  to  Arnold  (as  to  others 
of  his  general  officers),  was  one  of  those  afterward  taken  from  Andre's  boot! 
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Arnold  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Philadelphia  when 
the  British  army  evacuated  that  city  in  June,  1778.  Proud  of  his 
honors  and  his  position,  and  fond  of  show,  he  lived  in  a  style  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  his  income,  and  the  character  of  a  republi- 
can general.  His  quarters  were  at  the  fine  old  mansion  of  William 
Penn,  and  there  he  gave  costly  dinners  and  splendid  soirees,  which 
charmed  the  gayer  portion  of  Philadelphia  society.  A  daughter  of 
Edward  Shippen,  a  leading  loyalist,  became  enamored  of  the  gen- 
eral. She  was  young,  beautiful,  and  highly  accomplished,  and 
Arnold,  a  widower  of  forty,  was  equally  captivated.  They  were 
married.  Loyalists  were  gratified  and  whigs  shook  their  heads  in 
distrust. 

Arnold's  extravagancies  soon  brought  importunate  creditors  to 
his  door,  and  he  prostituted  his  official  power,  so  as  to  gain  for  him- 
self a  monopoly  of  certain  trade,  by  which  he  put  money  in  his 
purse.  With  the  authority  of  a  military  governor,  wielding  martial- 
law,  he  forbade  shopkeepers  selling  certain  necessary  articles,  and 
then,  through  agents,  he  trafficked  in  those  very  articles,  and  sold 
them  at  enormous  profits.  The  inhabitants  were  incensed,  and  a 
deputation  went  before  the  president  and  council  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  preferred  charges  against  Arnold.  The  council  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  the  Congress,  and  that  body  referred  it  to  Washing- 
ton, to  be  adjudicated  by  a  military  tribunal. 

For  more  than  a  year  Arnold's  trial  was  delayed.  The  court- 
martial  found  him  guilty  of  two  of  four  charges,  and  passed  upon 
him  the  exceedingly  mild  sentence  of  "  reprimand  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief." This  unpleasant  duty  was  performed  by  Wash- 
ington in  the  most  tender  and  delicate  manner.  "  Our  profession," 
he  said,  "  is  the  chastest  of  all.  Even  the  shadow  of  a  fault  tarnishes 
the  lustre  of  our  finest  achievements.  The  least  inadvertence  may 
rob  us  of  the  public  favor,  so  hard  to  be  acquired.  I  reprimand  you 
for  having  forgotten  that,  in  proportion  as  you  had  rendered  your- 
self formidable  to  your  enemies,  you  should  have  been  guarded 
and  temperate  in  your  deportment  toward  your  fellow-citizens. 
Exhibit  anew  those  noble  qualities  which  have  placed  you  on  the 
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list  of  our  most  valued  commanders.  I  will  furnish  you,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power,  with  opportunities  of  regaining  the  esteem  of 
your  country." 

Even  this  slight  punishment  —  what  could  have  been  lighter!  — 
deeply  wounded  Arnold's  pride,  and  he  resented  it  as  a  meditated 
wrong.  That  resentment  nourished  the  foul  wreeds  of  treason,  which 
had  already  germinated  in  his  heart,  and  from  that  time  their 
growth  was  rapid.  He  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
through  Major  John  Andre,  with  whom  Mrs.  Arnold  had  kept  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  since  the  fete  of  the  MhcMansa,  Andre  be- 
ing one  of  the  chief  caterers  to  that  stupendous  exhibition  of  folly, 
and  Miss  Shippen  one  of  the  most  attractive  ladies  who  graced  it. 

For  a  long  time  Arnold  made  his  advances  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
through  Andre,  with  great  caution.  His  sentences  were  vague, 
and  the  hand-writing  was  not  his  own.  Finally,  when  perfect  con- 
fidence was  established  between  them,  they  appear  to  have  nego- 
tiated more  definitely.  Clinton  coveted  the  possession  of  the  strong- 
hold of  West  Point,  and  Arnold,  well  knowing  that  such  a  prize 
would  bring  great  honor  and  emoluments,  resolved  to  betray  that 
fort  and  its  dependencies  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  change 
now  appeared  in  his  deportment.  Sullenness  gave  way  to  affability, 
and  the  fire  of  patriotism  appeared  to  have  kindled  anew  in  his 
heart.  His  wounded  knee,  that  had  been  his  excuse  for  compara- 
tive inaction,  now  healed  rapidly.  He  expressed  an  anxiety  to  take 
a  more  responsible  situation.  He  visited  the  commander-in-chief  in 
his  camp,  and  asked  him  to  give  him  the  command  of  West  Point 
and  its  dependencies.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  seemed  to  be  sincere, 
and  Washington,  unsuspicious  of  wrong,  acceded  to  his  request,  and 
furnished  him  with  written  instructions,  dated  the  third  of  August, 
1780.  He  was  thus  invested  with  supreme  command,  from  Stony 
Point  to  Fishkill,  the  most  important  in  the  whole  country.  Upon 
a  fertile  plateau,  high  above  the  river,  opposite  West  Point,  at  the 
country-seat  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  who  was  a  confrere  with 
Major  Andre  in  this  secret,  he  established  his  quarters. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Clinton's  suspicions  that  his  correspondent 
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was  General  Arnold,  was  confirmed.  Unwilling  to  go  further  upon 
uncertainties,  Arnold  proposed  to  Sir  Henry,  to  send  some  trusty 
officer  to  confer  with  him  personally  Major  Andre  was  chosen  for 
this  delicate  and  dangerous  mission.  After  some  delays,  and  the 
frustration  of  attempts  to  bring  about  a  meeting,  it  was  accomplished, 
at  the  house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  about  halfway  between  Stony 
Point  and  the  village  of  Haverstraw.  They  first  met  by  starlight, 
near  the  river  shore,  and  then  went  to  Smith's  house.  There,  in 
perfect  secresy,  the  whole  plan  was  arranged.  It  was  simple,  yet, 
if  carried  out,  would  be  efficient,  Washington  had  gone  to  Hart- 
ford to  confer  with  the  French  officers.  The  treasonable  service 
might  be  performed  with  better  chances  of  success  when  the  vigi- 
lant and  ever-active  chief  was  away,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it 
should  be  executed  instantly.  Arnold  was  to  weaken  the  garrison 
at  West  Point,  by  dispersion,  and  Clinton  was  to  sail  up  the  river 
with  a  competent  force  and  take  possession.  This  accomplished, 
Arnold  was  to  be  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  British 
army,  and  receive  a  further  compensation  for  his  services,  in  a 
cash  payment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  whole  business  was  arranged  before  noon.  The  vessel  which 
brought  Andre  up  the  Hudson  had  been  compelled,  by  cannon-shot 
from  the  Americans,  to  fall  down  the  river,  and  was  now  out  of 
sight,  Andre,  fully  disguised  by  a  blue-surtout,  prepared  to  cross 
the  Hudson  at  King's  ferry,  and  return  to  New  York  by  land. 
Arnold  offered  him  full  statements  of  the  condition  of  West  Point, 
for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  commander, 
not  to  receive  a  single  paper  from  the  traitor,  Andre  took  them, 
placed  them  in  the  bottom  of  his  boots,  and  with  a  pass  from  Arnold, 
he  set  out  on  his  perilous  journey. 

On  the  day  after  his  departure,  Andre  had  reached  Tarrytown, 
little  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  Kingsbridge,  without  molesta- 
tion, and  was  riding  along  with  the  most  pleasant  anticipations  of 
complete  success,  and  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  bright  honors  that 
awaited  him,  when  suddenly  three  young  militiamen,  who  had  been 
playing  at  cards  in  the  bushes  near  the  road,  stepped  out  and  de- 
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raanded  his  business  and  destination.  He  knew  not  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes,  and  his  brief  words  caused  them  to  suspect  all 
was  not  right.  He  was  ordered  to  dismount,  when,  having  dis- 
covered them  to  be  whigs,  he  showed  them  Arnold's  pass.  Still 
they  were  dissatisfied,  and  insisted  upon  searching  him.  They 
finally  ordered  him  to  pull  off  his  boots,  and  when  he  reluctantly 
obeyed,  they  found,  beneath  his  feet,  the  papers  that  had  been 
given  him  by  Arnold. 

Andre,  perceiving  his  peril,  for  he  was  menaced  with  the  death 
and  dishonor  of  a  spy,  offered  them  large  bribes  of  money  and  mer- 
chandise/if they  would  allow  him  to  pass  on.  But  their  patriotism 
was  too  dear  for  any  price  in  the  power  of  his  royal  master  to  give, 
and  those  inflexible  young  men  conducted  him  to  the  nearest  post, 
at  North  Castle,  and  delivered  him  to  the  commander,  Colonel 
Jameson.  That  officer,  with  most  extraordinary  obtuseness,  was 
about  to  send  him  to  General  Arnold !  when  Major  Tallmadge,  with 
quicker  perceptions  and  better  judgment,  induced  Jameson  to  send 
the  prisoner  to  Colonel  Sheldon's  quarters  at  North  Salem.  Jame- 
son could  not  suspect  his  commanding-general  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
before  he  had  sent  Andre  to  Sheldon,  under  the  charge  of  Tall- 
madge, he  actually  wrote  a  letter  to  Arnold,  to  inform  him,  that  "a 
Mr.  John  Anderson  [the  name  assumed  by  Andre,  and  so  written 
in  Arnold's  pass]  was  a  prisoner  in  his  hands." 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  the  very  day 
when  Clinton  was  to  have  ascended  the  Hudson  to  take  possession 
of  West  Point,  Washington  returned  from  Hartford.  It  was  two 
days  earlier  than  Arnold  expected  him.  The  chief  approached  by 
way  of  Fishkill,  and  when  within  a  mile  of  Arnold's  quarters,  at 
sunrise,  having  directed  Lafayette  and  Hamilton  to  ride  forward  and 
apprize  Mrs.  Arnold  (who  was  with  her  husband)  that  they  and  his 
excellency  would  breakfast  with  her,  he  rode  down  to  the  river 
bank  to  inspect  a  redoubt  there.  After  leaving  his  companions, 
Washington  changed  his  mind,  and  went  over  to  West  Point  in- 
stead of  going  to  Arnold's  quarters. 

Arnold  was  astounded  when  Lafayette  and  Hamilton  appeared, 
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but  adroitly  concealed  his  feelings.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  confined  to 
her  room  with  her  babe,  and  did  not  appear  at  the  breakfast-table. 
While  the  traitor  and  his  guests  were  partaking  of  the  meal,  the 
letter  of  Jameson  was  handed  to  Arnold.  He  turned  pale,  hurried 
to  his  wife's  room,  kissed  her  and  the  babe,  told  her  they  must  part, 
perhaps  for  ever,  fled  to  the  river,  threw  himself  into  his  barge,  and 
nerving  his  oarsmen  by  promises  of  large  reward,  escaped  to  the 
British  sloop-of-war,  Vulture  (which  bore  Andre  up  the  river),  then 
lying  nearly  opposite  Teller's  Point.  Soon  afterward  the  papers 
taken  from  Andre's  boot  arrived,  and  a  letter  from  that  officer  to 
Washington,  frankly  avowing  his  name  and  rank. 

"  Whom  can  we  trust  now  ?"  said  Washington,  sorrowfully,  as  he 
laid  all  these  evidences  of  Arnold's  treason  before  his  officers.  With 
bitterness  of  soul,  he  cast  a  suspicious  eye,  for  a  moment,  upon  near- 
ly all  around  him.  Yet  a  consciousness  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
many  true  hearts,  soon  dispelled  the  cloud  of  distrust  that  had 
suddenly  gathered,  and  then  his  human  sympathies  were  all  alive 
in  commiseration  of  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  whose  husband 
had  left  her  in  a  swoon.  But  one  year  a  mother,  and  not  two  a 
bride,  the  poor  young  creature  had  received  a  blow  of  the  most  ap- 
palling nature.  The  tenderest  care  was  bestowed  upon  her,  and 
she  was  soon  escorted  in  safety  to  her  friends  in  Philadelphia, 
Arnold's  family,  and  others,  have  sought  to  make  her  the  author  of 
the  traitor's  defection,  or,  at  least,  an  accomplice  in  his  guilt;  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  she  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  traitorous  designs  of  her  husband. 

When  Arnold's  guilt  was  fully  revealed,  he  was  too  far  away  to 
make  pursuit  availing.  He  had  four  hours  the  start.  Some  efforts 
were  made  to  intercept  him,  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  He 
reached  the  Vulture  in  safetj',  and  that  evening  he  had  an  interview 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  New  York.  The  design  against  West 
Point,  now  that  the  republicans  were  on  the  alert,  was  abandoned ; 
yet  Arnold  received  the  reward  of  his  treachery. 

The  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  lying  at  Old  Tappan, 
at  this  time,  thither  Major  Andre  was  conveyed  under  an  escort 
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led  by  Major  Tallmadge ;  and  in  a  stone  house,  a  short  distance 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  was  imprisoned 
under  a  strong  guard.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  a  court- 
martial  was  convened  in  the  Dutch  church  near  by,  to  try  him  on 
the  charge  of  being  a  spy.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  general  officers, 
and  John  Lawrence,  afterward  a  distinguished  legislator  and  jurist, 
was  judge-advocate.*  The  judgment  of  the  court,  after  a  patient 
investigation,  was,  that  Major  Andre  ought  to  suffer  death  as  a  spy 
Washington  approved  the  sentence,  and  signed  his  death-warrant. 
The  time  fixed  for  his  execution  was  the  first  of  October,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

While  every  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  regarded  the  sentence 
as  just,  there  was  a  universal  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortu- 
nate young  officer.  In  all  the  trying  scenes  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, his  deportment  was  noble  and  winning.  Death  appeared  to 
have  no  terrors  for  him,  but  he  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer.  He  disclaimed  all  intentions  to 
become  a  spy,  declaring  that  he  was  left  within  the  American  lines 
by  accident ;  and  upon  this  plea  some  have  predicated  a  severe 
judgment  concerning  the  part  taken  in  the  matter  by  Washington 
and  his  general  officers.  But  the  judgment  of  military  men,  and 
those  who  have  weighed  all  the  circumstances  dispassionately,  is, 
that  the  sentence  was  just,  and  its  execution  expedient.  Could  the 
members  of  the  court-martial,  with  due  regard  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  have  made  a  decision  in  consonance  with  their  feelings,  he 
would  not  have  suffered  death.  In  the  army  and  among  the  people, 
there  was  a  strong  desire  to  substitute  Arnold  for  Andre  ;  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  victim  of  a  villain's  wiles,  has  ever  been  a  predomi- 
nant feeling  in  the  breast  of  Americans  when  considering  the  treason 
of  Arnold.  That  sympathy  found  expression  a  few  years  ago,  when 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  young  officer  was 

*  These  were  Major-Generals  Greene,  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  Lafayette,  Howe,  and  Steuben ,  and 
Brigadiers  Parsons,  James  Clinton,  Knox,  Glover,  Paterson,  Hand,  Huntington,  and  Stark.  Gen- 
eral Greene  was  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Lawrence  the  advocate-general,  then  held  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  continental  array.  During  the  whole  of  President  Washington's  administration,  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  was  then  appointed  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  New  York.  He 
was  four  years  in  the  United  States  senate. 
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erected  upon  the  spot,  at  Tarrytown,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the 
three  republicans. 

The  execution  of  Andre  was  delayed  one  day,  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  asking  for  a  conference  between 
commissioners  on  the  subject,  to  be  held  at  Dobbs's  Ferry.  That 
conference  was  held,  but  nothing  to  change  the  decision  of  the 
court-martial  was  presented  by  the  friends  of  Andre ;  and  on  the 
second  day  of  October,  1780,  he  was  executed. 

An  effort  was  made  to  save  the  life  of  Andre  by  exchanging  him 
for  Arnold.  It  failed.  Gladly  would  Sir  Henry  Clinton  have  made 
the  exchange,  but  his  honor  forbade  it.  Finally  a  scheme  was  laid 
to  abduct  the  traitor,  take  him  to  the  American  camp,  and  execute 
him.  Spies  in  New  York  informed  the  American  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  traitor's  quarters,  his  habits,  his  hours  of  privacy,  and 
the  important  fact  that  he  walked  late  every  night  alone  in  a  gar- 
den, that  led  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Washington  sent 
for  Major  Henry  Lee,  a  man  in  whom  he  could  confide  implicitly, 
and  asked  his  aid  in  efforts  to  secure  the  traitor.  Lee  selected 
Sergeant  Champe,  of  his  legion,  for  the  enterprise,  who  deserted  by 
permission,  went  to  New  York,  enlisted  in  Arnold's  corps,  and 
matured  a  plan  for  his  abduction  on  some  occasion  when  he  should 
be  walking  in  the  garden.  Whale-boats  were  to  come  from  the 
Jersey  shore  at  a  certain  hour,  when  the  traitor  was  to  be  seized, 
gagged  and  bound,  and  carried  awa}'.  On  the  very  day  when  the 
scheme  was  to  be  executed,  Arnold  and  his  corps,  including  Sergeant 
Champe,  sailed  on  a  predatory  expedition  into  Virginia,  and  the 
plan  failed.  Some  months  afterward,  Champe  deserted  and  rejoined 
his  legion,  then  in  North  Carolina, 

The  captors  of  Andre  were  highly  applauded.  "Their  conduct/ 
wrote  Washington  to  the  president  of  Congress,  on  the  seventh  of 
October,  "  merits  our  warmest  esteem ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  that 
I  think  the  public  will  do  well  to  make  them  a  handsome  gratuity. 
They  have  prevented,  in  all  probability,  our  suffering  one  of  the 
severest  strokes,  that  could  have  been  meditated  against  us."  The 
Congress  acted  upon  these  suggestions,  and  awarded  to  each  a  silver 
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medal,  having  on  one  side  the  word  Fidelity,  and  on  the  other 
Vincit  Amor  Patrle — "the  love  of  country  conquers."  They  were 
also  voted  each  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars  during  their 
lives.  Their  names  were  John  Paulding,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and 
David  Williams.  The  remains  of  the  first  sleep  beneath  a  handsome 
white  marble  monument,  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
near  Peekskill ;  those  of  the  second  are  under  a  similar  monument 
in  the  Greenburg  churchyard,  near  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Neparan,  in  Westchester  county ;  and  those  of  the  last  lie  in  the 
churchyard  at  Livingstonville,  in  Schoharie  county. 

The  traitor  entered,  with  the  spirit  of  a  demon,  into  the  service 
of  his  royal  purchaser,  and  desolated  the  property  of  his  injured 
countrymen  with  fire  and  sword,  even  within  sight,  almost,  of  the 
roof  that  sheltered  him  in  infancy.  But  he  was  hated  and  despised 
by  his  new  companions-in-arms,  and  insulted  and  contemned  in 
public  places  after  the  war.  He  became  an  outcast.  Like  Esau,  he 
found  no  place  for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  diligently  with 
tears.  "  Arnold,"  wrote  Col.  Laurens  to  Washington,  concerning  the 
death  of  Andre,  "  must  undergo  a  punishment  comparatively  more 
severe,  in  the  permanent,  increasing  torment  of  a  mental  hell." 
Washington  dissented.  "  He  wants  feeling,"  he  replied.  "  He  seems 
to  have  been  so  hackneyed  in  villainy,  and  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
honor  and  shame,  that,  while  his  faculties  will  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue his  sordid  pursuits,  there  will  be  no  time  for  remorse."  Arnold 
did  suffer  intensely  at  times,  for  thirty  years,  and  died  in  obscurity 
in  London,  in  the  year  1801. 

The  unfortunate  wife  of  the  traitor,  whose  happiness  was  so  early 
blasted  by  the  foulness  of  his  name,  became  an  exile  from  her 
country,  and  shared,  in  a  degree,  the  coldness  of  public  feeling  abroad, 
toward  her  husband.  When  she  returned  to  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  of  his  treason,  she  resolved  to  separate  from  him  for  ever ;  but 
the  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  suspecting  her  of  com- 
plicity in  his  communications  with  Andre,  it  being  known  that  she 
had  corresponded  with  that  officer  before  her  marriage,  would  not 
consent,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  state  within  fourteen  days, 
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and  not  return  again  during  the  war.  She  joined  her  husband  in 
New  York,  and  went  with  him  to  Nova  Scotia  and  to  England.  Five 
years  after  her  exile,  she  visited  her  friends  in  Philadelphia,  but  the 
coldness  of  her  reception  made  her  stay  there  very  brief,  and  caused 
her  to  resolve  never  to  return  again. 

The  traitor  and  his  victim,  the  captors,  judges,  and  executioner 
have  all  gone  to  the  spirit-land,  whither  the  ken  of  the  historian 
and  moralist  may  not  follow.  Charity  would  counsel  in  regard  to 
each, 

"No  longer  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode; 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  father  and  his  God." 

Yet  it  is  well  occasionally  to  lift  the  veil  from  past  events,  though 
they  may  be  dark  and  forbidding  in  aspect ;  for  to  the  wise  and 
thoughtful  they  convey  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  to  the  foolish  and 
inconsiderate,  the  wayward  and  the  wicked,  they  may  speak  a  word 
of  warning  in  season,  to  crush  an  evil  spirit  and  promote  righteous- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER   LIU. 

effects  of  arnold's  treason other  officers  suspected west  point  and 

its  dependencies  strengthened greene  in  temporary  command  there 

greene  made  commander  of  the  southern  department steuben  left 

for  service  in  virginia extent  of  the  line  of  military  operations 

dangers  to   be  apprehended weakness   of  the    continental    army 

Washington's  unpleasant  forebodings  —  a  standing  army  resolved  upon 
by  congress officers  to  have  half-pay  for  life washington  en- 
couraged  and    disappointed inaction    of   the   army impatience    of 

lafayette his  scheme  for  attacking  british  outposts  approved the 

plan  foiled exploit  of  major  tallmadge the  american  and  french 

army  in  winter-quarters greene  at  the  head  of  the  southern  army 

cornwallis  invades  north  carolina battle  at  king's  mountain 

cornwallis  recedes  —  achievements  of  marion  and  other  partisans 

greene's  disposition  of  his  army relative  position  of  the  contending 

FORCES. 

The  treason  of  Arnold,  so  unexpected  and  appalling,  aroused,  for 
a  moment,  the  most  unjust  and  ungenerous  suspicions  against  many 
of  the  most  faithful  republicans  in  and  out  of  the  army.  The  old 
slanders  against  the  unfortunate  St.  Clair,  propagated  after  his  re- 
treat from  Ticonderoga  in  1777,  were  awakened  from  their  slumbers, 
and  these  assuming  a  new  shape,  were  put  into  active  circulation 
through  anonymous  letters  and  papers,  and  other  cowardly  means 
In  them  he  was  charged  with  direct  complicity  with  the  traitor. 

The  mind  of  Washington  was  disturbed,  yet  his  sense  of  justice 
would  not  allow  him  to  condemn  any  man,  even  by  his  own  im- 
pressions, without  ample  proof  of  guilt.  His  tenderness,  also,  would 
not  allow  him  to  accuse  without  a  solid  ground  for  belief  of  guilt, 
and  he  employed  the  trusty  Major  Henry  Lee,  then  stationed  upon 
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the  lines,  with  his  dragoons,  to  investigate  the  matter  secretly.  The 
result  was  a  full  conviction  of  St.  Clair's  innocence. 

Colonel  Richard  Varick  and  Major  Franks,  the  aids  of  Arnold, 
were  also  included  in  those  unjust  suspicions :  indeed,  almost  every 
hour  a  malicious  whisper  against  the  fidelity  of  the  best  men, 
reached  the  ear  of  the  commander-in-chief.  But,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  his  uneasiness  soon  gave  way  to  confidence  and 
serenity ;  and  the  treason  of  Arnold  served  to  make  the  true  friends 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  more  zealous  and  vigilant. 

Through  Arnold  the  enemy  were  now  well  informed  respecting 
West  Point  and  its  dependencies ;  and  Washington,  perceiving  the 
necessitj'  of  strengthening  them,  ordered  General  Greene  to  march 
to  the  Highlands  with  several  corps,  take  temporary  command 
there,  and  increase  the  power  of  the  military  works  by  additions 
and  strong  garrisons. 

But  Greene  was  soon  called  to  a  wider  and  more  responsible  field 
of  action,  and  the  Highland  posts  were  placed  in  the  command  of 
General  Heath.  On  the  fifth  of  October,  the  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion, requested  Washington  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Gates,  who  had  lost  his  army  at  Camden  in  August,  and  to  ap- 
point an  officer  to  take  his  place  as  commander  of  the  southern 
forces  until  that  inquiry  should  be  made.  Greene  was  immediately 
chosen ;  and  with  unlimited  confidence  in  that  officer's  judgment 
and  military  capacity,  Washington  gave  him  general  instructions 
on  the  twenty-second  of  that  month.  Greene  immediately  departed 
for  his  new  command,  accompanied  by  the  Baron  Steuben,  who 
was  to  preside  over  the  court  of  inquiry  appointed  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  misfortune  at  Camden,  it  being  thought  proper  to  have 
such  court  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  southern  army. 

Greene  made  observations  as  he  j>assed  through  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  to  ascertain  what  supplies  he  was  likely  to  ob- 
tain in  those  states;  and  leaving  Steuben  to  direct  the  defences  of 
Virginia,  and  to  raise  levies  and  stores  for  the  southern  army,  he 
nastened  to  Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  North 
Carolina.     After   remaining    there   a   few   days,  he    proceeded    to 
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Charlotte,  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  where  Gates  received  him 
with  great  cordiality.  On  the  clay  after  his  arrival  (the  third  of 
December)  he  took  formal  command  of  the  army,  and  commenced 
vigorous  measures  for  regaining  all  that  the  republicans  had  lost  in 
the  South. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  under  a  full  persuasion  that  the  re- 
sources at  his  command  for  carrying  on  the  war  over  such  an  ex- 
tended territory,  were  inadequate,  felt  painful  apprehensions  at 
times,  that  the  conflict  must  be  indefinitely  protracted.  It  now  had 
its  points  of  operations  over  a  line  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
in  extent.  On  the  extreme  north  was  Canada,  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  republicans,  and  nursing  in  its  bosom  and  by  its  influence  hordes 
of  Indians  and  tories,  ready  at  any  moment  to  sweep  over  all  northern 
New  York  with  destructive  force.  Incursions  from  Canada  had  al- 
ready commenced,  and  Governor  Clinton  had  taken  the  field  against 
the  invaders,  with  the  militia,  but  not  until  with  swift  foot,  they 
had  sped  along  the  Mohawk  and  destroyed  many  settlements. 

In  the  far  South,  Cornwallis  and  his  battalions,  were  in  a  degree, 
holding  every  republican  movement  in  check;  and  during  the 
autumn,  detachment  after  detachment  went  from  New  York  to 
the  Carolinas,  with  the  evident  intention  of  thoroughly  establish- 
ing royal  power  there. 

The  continental  army,  yet  based  upon  the  unwise  measure  of 
comparatively  short  enlistments,  was  so  inherently  weak,  that 
Washington  began  almost  to  despair  of  success;  and  he  was  wearied 
with  incessant  struggling  against  superior  numbers  and  discipline 
with  few  and  changing  troops,  and  utterly  inadequate  supplies.  Again 
he  urged  upon  the  Congress  the  necessity  of  reform ;  and  toward 
the  close  of  1780,  the  sixth  year  of  the  war,  the  supreme  legislature 
adopted  some  of  the  important  measures  which  Washington  had 
urged  as  necessary,  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  strife. 
Congress  decreed  that  all  troops,  thereafter  to  be  raised,  should  be 
enlisted  to  serve  during  the  war ;  and  that  all  the  officers  who  should 
continue  in  the  service  to  the  end  of  the  war,  should  be  entitled  to 
half-pay  for  life.     And  at  the  close  of  the  year,  at  the  urgent  solicit 
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tations  of  Washington,  the  Congress  determined  to  seek  for  more 
aid,  in  men  and  money,  in  Europe,  and  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Laurens,  special  minister  to  the  French  court,  to  ap- 
pty  for  such  aid.* 

These  measures  gave  Washington  much  hope,  and  in  a  letter  to 
General  Sullivan,  then  in  Congress,  on  the  twentieth  of  November, 
he  said,  "The  determination  of  Congress  to  raise  an  army  for  the 
war,  and  the  honorable  establishment  on  which  the  officers  are 
placed,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  productive  of  much  good.  Had 
the  first  measure  been  adopted  four,  or  even  three  years  ago,  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  in  my  mind  but  we  should  at  this  day  have 
been  sitting  under  our  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  and  independence ;  I  have  as  little  doubt,  that  the 
value  which,  I  trust,  officers  will  now  set  upon  their  commissions, 
will  prove  the  surest  basis  of  public  economy.  It  was  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  men  who  were  suffering  every  species  of  present  distress, 
with  the  prospect  of  inevitable  ruin  before  them,  could  bear  to 
have  the  cord  of  discipline  strained  to  its  proper  tone ;  and  where 
that  is  not  the  case,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
want  of  order,  or  to  convince  military  men  of  its  consequent  evils." 

But  Washington  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment,  The 
Congress  had  no  inherent  power  to  enforce  such  enlistments.  The 
respective  states  claimed  the  right  to  regulate  this  matter,  each  for 

*  Colonel  John  Laurens,  a  son  of  President  Laurens,  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  and  re- 
leased on  parole.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1781,  and  immediately  entered  ppon  the 
duties  of  his  mission  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature.  He  soon  became  impatient  of  the  delays  which 
he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  French  ministry.  In  earnestly  pressing  his  suit  with  Yergennes 
one  day,  that  adroit  diplomat  reminded  him  that  perhaps  he  had  forgotten  that  he  was  not  deliver- 
ing the  orders  of  his  commander-in-chief,  but  addressing  the  minister  of  a  monarch  who  had  everj 
disposition  to  favor  his  country.  Laurens  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  replied 
with  emphasis,  "  Favor,  sir!  The  respect  which  I  owe  to  my  country  will  not  admit  the  term.  Say 
that  the  obligation  is  mutual,  and  I  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  obligation.  But  as  the  last  argu- 
ment I  shall  offer  to  your  excellency,  the  sword  which  I  now  wear  in  defence  of  France,  as  well  as 
my  own  country,  unless  the  succor  I  solicit  is  immediately  accorded,  I  may  be  compelled  within  a 
short  time,  to  draw  against  France  as  a  British  subject.  I  must  now  inform  your  excellency  that 
my  next  memorial  will  be  presented  to  his  majesty  in  person."  This  bold  reply  bad  great  effect 
upon  Vergennes,  for  the  reconciliation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stairs  be  most  dreaded. 
True  to  his  promise,  Laurens  attended  at  the  audience-chamber  of  the  king  the  next  day,  and  pre- 
sented his  memorial  in  person  to  his  majesty.  It  was  handed  to  Count  Segur,  and  on  the  following 
day  Laurens  was  officially  informed  that  the  required  aid  should  be  given.  The  succor  came,  and 
in  the  autumn,  by  the  assistance  of  French  funds,  and  French  soldiers  and  seamen,  Cornwallis  was 
captured,  and  the  death-blow  of  British  power  in  America  was  given. 
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itself,  and  they  did  not  comply  with  the  requisition  of  Congress, 
assigning  as  a  reason,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  recruits 
at  all. 

Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  almost  entirely  inactive  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Only  one  enterprise  of  moment  was  attempted.  It 
was  a  general  attack  upon  Fort  Washington  and  other  posts  at  the 
north  end  of  York  island,  and  the  lower  portions  of  Westchester 
county,  which  had  been  conceived  by  Lafayette.  That  zealous 
young  officer,  who  was  now  in  command  of  a  fine  corps  of  infantry, 
partly  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  was  very  restive,  as  he  saw  the 
campaign  drawing  to  a  close  ingloriously.  He  was  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  brilliant  action — something  that  could  be  spoken 
of  with  advantage  at  the  French  court — for,  he  delicately  hinted 
to  Washington,  complaints  had  been  made  in  France  of  the  pre- 
vailing inactivity  in  America.  "  If  anything,"  he  said,  "  could  decide 
the  ministry  to  yield  us  the  succor  demanded,  it  would  be  our 
giving  the  nation  proof  that  we  are  ready." 

Washington  gave  the  urgent  marquis  a  short  homily  upon  cau- 
tion, expressed  his  regret  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Americans 
were  misunderstood  in  Europe,  and  affirmed  his  belief,  that  in  en- 
deavoring to  recover  their  reputation,  the  Americans  ought  to  take 
care  not  to  injure  it  more  by  rashness.  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
his  countenance  to  the  scheme,  and  ordered  a  general  reconnoitring 
of  the  enemy's  posts  in  the  direction  of  New  York,  without  inform- 
ing his  officers  of  the  ultimate  object  of  the  movement.  But  the 
sudden  appearance  of  British  armed  vessels  in  the  Hudson  frustrated 
the  designs  of  the  Americans,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 
General  Stark,  with  a  considerable  force,  had  made  quite  an  exten- 
sive sweep  over  a  portion  of  Westchester ;  and  Major  Tallmadge 
with  only  eighty  men,  had  crossed  from  Connecticut  to  Long  island 
in  whale-boats,  and  performed  a  most  gallant  exploit.  He  surprised 
Fort  George,  at  Coram,  captured  the  garrison  of  fifty  men,  dis- 
mantled the  fortress,  fired  the  forage  and  magazines,  and  retired  to 
Fairfield,  without  losing  a  man.     This  part  of  the    scheme  was 
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brilliantly  performed,  and    Congress  highly   eulogized    the    actors 
in  it. 

It  was  now  late  in  November.  Cold  weather  commenced  early, 
and  Washington  proceeded  to  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 
The  Pennsylvania  line  was  hutted  near  Morristown,  and  the  New 
Jersey  line  around  Pompton.  The  New  York  line  was  cantoned  at 
Albany,  to  guard  the  state  from  a  threatened  invasion  from  Canada, 
and  the  New  England  troops  were  placed  in  the  Hudson  Highlands. 
The  great  body  of  the  French  army  remained  at  Newport,  while 
the  legion  of  the  Duke  cle  Lauzun  was  cantoned  at  Lebanon,  in 
Connecticut.  Washington,  who  had  been  in  New  Jersey,  near  the 
Hudson,  since  early  in  October,  established  his  headquarters  at  New- 
Windsor,  on  the  eighth  of  December. 

The  presence  of  Greene  at  the  head  of  the  gathering  southern 
army,  inspired  the  republicans  there  with  great  hopes,  and  the 
wisdom,  energy,  and  skill  which  he  displayed  at  the  very  outset, 
convinced  the  soldiery  and  the  people,  that  Cornwall  is  would  find 
an  opponent  hard  to  cope  with.  The  earl,  confident  of  the  stability 
of  his  power  in  South  Carolina,  had  already  made  efforts  to  invade 
the  North  state.  Early  in  September,  he  had  penetrated  with  his 
army  as  far  as  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  while  detachments 
were  sent  out  in  various  directions  to  awe  the  republicans  and  en- 
courage the  loyalists.  His  chief  officer  in  this  business  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tarleton,  who,  with  his  legion,  swept  over  the  country  east 
of  the  Catawba;  while  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  another  active 
officer,  was  busy  among  the  mountains  west  of  the  Broad  river  in 
embodying  the  loyal  militia. 

Upon  these  auxiliary  aids  Cornwallis  made  great  dependence, 
and  especially  upon  Ferguson,  for  it  was  very  important  to  organize 
all  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  disaffected  toward  the  republicans, 
into  military  corps,  while  he  was  on  his  march  northward.  Many 
profligate  and  worthless  persons  joined  the  standard  of  Ferguson ; 
and  on  the  first  of  October,  he  crossed  the  Broad  river  at  the 
Cherokee  ford,  in  Yorkville  district,  with  full  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  encamped  among  the  high,  wooded,  gravelly  hills   of  King's 
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Mountain,  about  two  miles  below  the  line  that  divides  North  and 
South  Carolina. 

This  movement  aroused  the  whigs,  and  they  collected  in  con- 
siderable numbers  under  Colonels  Campbell,  Shelby,  Cleveland, 
Sevier,  Winston,  Williams,  and  M'Dowell,  to  oppose  Ferguson. 
These  united  in  one  army,  and  on  the  seventh  of  October,  they  fell 
upon  the  loyalist's  corps  on  King's  mountain.  A  very  severe  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  Ferguson  was  slain ;  three  hundred  of 
his  troops  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  eight  hundred  were  made 
prisoners.  It  was  a  most  signal  victory  for  the  Americans,  and  cost 
them  only  twenty  men.  The  spoils  were  fifteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  and  considerable  ammunition.  The  event  was  to  Cornwallis, 
what  the  affair  at  Bennington  was  to  Burgoyne,  and  greatly  in- 
spirited the  republicans. 

Meanwhile  the  patriots  nearer  the  seaboard,  in  South  Carolina, 
were  daily  gaining  strength  and  boldness.  Marion  and  his  famous 
"  brigade"  were  striking  the  banding  tories  here  and  there,  most 
alarming  blows,  and  continually  annoying  the  British  outposts. 
Colonels  Pickens  and  Clarke  were  hourly  augmenting  their  forces 
in  Georgia  and  southwestern  Carolina ;  and  Sumter  had  again  ap- 
peared in  the  field  between  the  Yadkin  and  Broad  rivers,  with 
other  republican  leaders. 

These  movements  alarmed  Cornwallis.  He  found  that  his  work 
of  subjugation  was  not  as  thorough  as  he  had  supposed,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  there  was  danger  of  losing  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  in  South  Carolina,  by  persisting  in  an  invasion  of  the  North 
state.  So  he  wisely  withdrew,  at  the  middle  of  October,  and  made 
his  headquarters  at  Winnsborough,  midway  between  the  Broad  and 
Catawba  rivers,  in  Fairfield  district. 

At  about  this  time,  Marion,  who  had  achieved  victory  after  victory 
in  forays  upon  the  British  and  tory  encampments,  made  a  bold  push 
against  the  enemy's  strong  post  at  Georgetown,  on  Winyaw  bay, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  means  of  supplies.  This  was  a  more 
serious  business  than  he  had  yet  undertaken.  He  found  the  garri- 
son on  the  alert,  and  after  a  severe  skirmish  with  a  large  party  of 
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British  and  tories,  near  the  town,  he  was  repulsed,  with  loss.  He 
then  marched  up  the  country  to  the  confluence  of  Lynch's  creek 
and  the  Pedee,  and  formed  a  stationary  camp  upon  Snow's  island, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  high-river  swamp,  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  heavy  forest  filled  with  game.  He  fortified  it  as  well  as  his  means 
would  allow ;  and  from  that  almost  inaccessible  retreat,  he  led  and 
sent  out  detachments,  as  circumstances  required,  for  many  weeks, 
which  accomplished  wonderful  results. 

The  British,  all  the  way  down  to  Charleston,  became  thoroughly 
alarmed,  for  the  leader  of  the  almost  mysterious  brigade,  seemed  to 
be  possessed  of  ubiquitous  powers,  his  blow\s  were  struck  at  differ- 
ent points,  in  such  rapid  succession.  To  them,  the  destruction  of 
Marion's  camp  became  an  object  of  vital  importance.  That  work 
was  accomplished  by  a  party  of  tories  in  the  spring  of  1781,  who, 
during  the  absence  of  the  partisan  and  his  men,  penetrated  to  the 
camp,  dispersed  the  little  garrison,  destroyed  the  provisions  and 
stores,  and  then  fled.  They  had  scarcely  departed  when  Marion 
returned.  He  pursued  the  marauders  for  some  distance  toward 
Camden,  and  then  wheeling  suddenly,  hastened  through  the  over- 
flowed swamps  to  confront  Colonel  Watson,  who,  as  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  fresh  troops,  was  in  motion  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pedee. 

Marion  was  joined  by  Lee  on  the  fourteenth  of  April.  This 
junction  alarmed  Watson.  He  cast  his  field-pieces  into  a  creek,  and 
fled  precipitately,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  Georgetown.  Soon  after 
this  we  find  Marion  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  Lord  Rawdon,  on  his 
retreat  from  the  Santee  toward  Charleston ;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  by  Greene,  he  was  often  with  Colo- 
nels Sumter  and  Washington,  watching  the  enemy's  movements 
near  the  Santee  and  Edisto,  and  cutting  off  supplies  and  intelligence 
from  Colonel  Cruger.  In  June,  he  took  possession  of  Georgetown, 
demolishing  the  fortifications,  and,  with  the  stores,  proceeded  to  his 
old  encampment  upon  Snow's  island.  Again,  from  that  retreat,  he 
sent  out  parties  to  smite  the  enemy,  and  to  strip  the  country  of 
every  means  for  their  support. 
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On  the  day  after  Greene's  arrival  at  Charlotte,  Gates  started  for 
the  North.  The  new  commander  of  the  southern  army,  with  his 
usual  energy,  prepared  to  fight,  or  pursue  the  enemy  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  He  divided  the  army,  which  was  now  quite 
rapidly  augmenting.  The  larger  division  he  proposed  to  station 
under  his  own  immediate  command,  near  Cheraw,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Pedee,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  right  of  Cornwallis,  then 
at  Winnsborough ;  and  the  other,  composed  of  about  one  thousand 
troops,  under  General  Morgan,  to  take  post  some  fifty  miles  to  the 
left  of  the  earl,  near  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Pacolet  rivers, 
in  Union  district. 

Cornwallis,  who  was  about  preparing  to  march  into  North  Caro- 
lina again,  when  Greene  made  this  disposition  of  his  army,  found 
himself  in  a  dangerous  position,  and  for  some  time  the  belligerant 
forces  lay  in  comparative  inaction.  At  the  same  time  the  British 
army  in  the  North  was  confined  to  York,  Long,  and  Staten  islands. 
Such  was  the  relative  positions  of  the  contending  military  forces,  at 

the  close  of  1780,  the  sixth  year  of  the  War  for  Independence. 
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CHAPTER   LIV. 

sufferings  of  the  american  troops their  bad  treatment causes  for 

complaint mutiny  of  the  pennsylvania  troops  at  morristown they 

resolve    to    visit    congress their    march    toward    philadelphia 

Wayne's  attempt  to  quell  the  insurrection — firmness  of  the  insur- 
gents  SIR  HENRY  CLINTON  ATTEMPTS  TO  SEDUCE  THEM THEIR  INDIGNA- 
TION   AND    PATRIOTISM HIS    EMISSARIES    SEIZED    AND    HANGED A  MUTINY  OF 

THE    NEAV    JERSEY    LINE    QUELLED    BY    HARSH    MEASURES CONGRESS    AND    THE 

PEOPLE  AROUSED  TO  ACTION LAURENS'S  MISSION   TO  FRANCE THE  ARTICLES 

OF  CONFEDERATION ARNOLD'S  INVASION  OF  VIRGINIA EFFORTS  TO  CAPTURE 

HIM HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  ESTABLISHED DIFFICULTY  BETWEEN  WASH- 
INGTON AND  HAMILTON THE  WAR  AT  THE    SOUTH BATTLE  OF  THE  COWPENS 

HONORS  TO  MORGAN    AND    HIS    OFFICERS CORNWALLIS  PURSUES  MORGAN 

MORGAN  JOINED  BY  GREENE GREENE'S  REMARKABLE  RETREAT   TO  VIRGINIA  — 

CORNWALLIS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA GREENE  RETURNS  TO  DRIVE   HIM  FROM  THE 

STATE BATTLE     AT     GUILFORD      COURTHOUSE POSITIONS     OF      GREENE      AND 

CORNWALLIS    AFTER    THE    BATTLE. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1781,  was  marked  by  one  of  the  noblest 
displays  of  patriotism  for  which  the  War  for  Independence  was  so 
remarkable ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  military  annals  of  any 
nation  can  furnish  a  parallel. 

The  Pennsylvania  troops,  as  we  have  observed,  were  hutted  at 
Morristown,  at  the  close  of  1780.  These  consisted  of  six  regiments 
(about  two  thousand  men),  who  were  exposed  to  every  privation. 
Indeed  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  culminating  point  in  their  privations. 
They  had  suffered  year  after  year  from  lack  of  money,  clothing, 
and  sometimes  food.  The  little  continental  money  which  they  had 
been  receiving  was  now  worthless,  and  hitherto  there  had  been  a 
continual  loss  upon  it  by  depreciation.     The  pay  of  officers  and 
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men  was  greatly  in  arrears*  The  frequent  promises  of  Congress 
had  been  as  frequently  unfulfilled  ;  and  now,  the  expression  in  their 
enlistment  agreement,  to  serve  "  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war," 
which  was  intended  for  less  than  three  years  if  the  war  should 
sooner  end,  was  ungenerously  interpreted  to  mean  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  if  it  should  last  longer.  This  interpretation  they  proper- 
ly regarded  as  chicanery,  and  they  felt  greatly  exasperated. 

The  three  years'  enlistment  of  most  of  the  Pennsylvanians  ex- 
pired on  the  first  of  January,  and  they  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  a  bounty  of  about  twenty-five  dollars  offered  to  raw  recruits, 
while  they,  the  veterans  of  three  years,  whose  wages  yet  remained 
unsettled,  were  offered  no  more.  All  of  these  grievances  combined 
made  a  serious  cause  for  complaint.  The  officers  had  murmured 
some,  and  the  common  soldiers,  encouraged  thereby,  spoke  out 
boldly.  They  appointed  a  sergeant-major  for  their  commander, 
and  called  him  major-general ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of 
January,  thirteen  hundred  of  them,  who  considered  their  terms  of 
enlistment  as  expired,  paraded  under  arms  without  officers ;  marched 
to  the  magazines  and  supplied  themselves  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition ;  seized  six  field-pieces,  and  horses  from  General  Wayne's 
stables,  to  drag  them,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  toward 
Philadelphia,  with  the  avowed  determination  to  make  a  personal  de- 
mand upon  Congress  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

General  Wayne  was  in  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  and 
was  greatly  beloved  by  them,  and  he  undertook  by  kindness  to 
quell  the  mutiny.  The  officers  of  the  line  collected  those  who  re- 
mained, and  with  these  endeavored  to  stop  the  march  of  the  in- 
surgents.    The  latter   fired  upon   their   opposers.     A  captain  was 

*  General  Wayne  has  left  on  record  a  graphic  picture  of  the  suffering  condition  of  the  army  at 
this  time.  He  says,  "Poorly  clothed,  badly  fed,  and  worse  paid,  some  of  them  not  having  received 
a  paper  dollar  for  nearly  twelve  months ;  exposed  to  winter's  piercing  cold,  to  drifting  snow,  and 
chilling  blasts,  with  no  protection  but  old  worn-out  coats,  tattered  linen  overalls,  and  but  one  blanket 
between  three  men.  The  officers  in  general,  as  well  as  myself,  find  it  necessary  to  stand  for  hours 
every  day,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  among  these  poor  naked  fellows,  while  they  are  working  at 
their  huts  and  redoubts,  often  assisting  with  our  own  hands,  in  order  to  procure  a  conviction  to  their 
minds,  that  we  share,  and  more  than  share,  every  vicissitude  in  common  with  them.  Sometimes 
asking  to  participate  in  their  bread  and  water.  The  good  effect  of  this  conduct  is  very  conspicuous, 
and  prevent  their  murmuring  in  public ;  but  the  delicate  mind  and  eye  of  humanity  are  hurt,  very 
much  hurt,  at  their  visible  distress  and  private  murmurings." 
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killed  and  several  others  were  wounded.  The  insurgents  then 
made  the  minority  join  them,  under  a  threat  of  instant  death  if 
they  should  refuse. 

Wayne  now  hastened  to  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  Finding 
them  heedless  of  his  kind  words,  he  cocked  his  pistols,  when  they 
presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying,  "We  respect  and 
love  you ;  often  have  you  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are 
no  longer  under  your  command  ;  we  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard  ; 
if  you  fire  your  pistol,  or  attempt  to  enforce  your  commands  we 
shall  put  you  to  death  instantly."  They  were  in  earnest ;  and 
Wajne,  changing  his  tone  from  command  to  entreaty,  appealed  to 
their  patriotism.  They  pointed  to  the  impositions  of  Congress.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  strength  their  conduct  would  give  to  the 
enemy ;  they  exhibited  their  tattered  garments  and  emaciated 
forms.  They  avowed  their  willingness  to  support  the  cause  of  their 
country  (for  it  was  dear  to  their  hearts)  if  adequate  provision  could 
be  made  for  their  comfort,  if  not,  they  should  march  on  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Wayne  again  changed  his  tactics.  He  supplied  them  with  pro- 
visions, and  with  Colonels  Butler  and  Stewart,  whom  they  greatly 
esteemed,  marched  with  them,  at  the  same  time  sending  two  officers 
express  to  Philadelphia  to  warn  Congress  of  their  approach.  The 
mutineers  halted  at  Princeton,  and  there  presented  Wayne  with  a 
written  programme  of  their  demands.  It  was  reasonable.  It  was 
sent  to  Congress,  and  that  body  immediately  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  insurgents. 

Meanwhile,  the  patriotism  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  troops.  Information  of  the  meeting  reached  Wash- 
ington and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  same  time,  the  former  being 
at  New  Windsor,  and  the  latter  in  New  York.  Washington  had 
great  confidence  in  Wayne  ;  and  willing  to  have  the  half-insensate 
Congress  aroused  to  action,  was  quite  ready  to  see  them  stirred  up 
by  speaking  bayonets.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  mis- 
taking the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  hoped  to  turn  the  event  to  his 
advantage.     He  despatched  two  emissaries  to  the  insurgents,  with 
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a  written  promise,  that  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  join 
his  army  in  New  York,  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  and 
the  amount  of  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  currency  in  their 
possession,  in  hard  cash.  He  also  made  other  tempting  offers  to 
them,  not  doubting  that  their  mutinous  spirit  was  engendered 
chiefly  by  disaffection  to  the  republican  cause. 

IIow  little  did  that  baronet  understand  the  character  of  the 
Americans !  These  soldiers  were  not  mercenaries ;  they  were 
fighting  for  a  holy  cause ;  they  only  wanted  justice  from  their  coun- 
try. Clinton's  proposal,  therefore,  was  rejected  with  disdain.  "  See, 
comrades,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  leaders,  "  he  takes  us  for  traitors ! 
Let  us  show  him  that  the  American  army  can  furnish  but  one 
Arnold,  and  that  America  has  no  truer  friends  than  we."  They 
seized  the  emissaries,  and  delivered  them,  with  their  papers,  into 
the  hands  of  Wayne.  They  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
as  spies. 

Nor  did  the  patriotism  of  these  soldiers  end  here.  When  the  re- 
ward of  fifty  guineas  each,  that  had  been  offered  by  Wayne  for  the 
apprehension  of  these  emissaries  was  proffered  to  the  two  sergeants 
who  brought  them  to  the  commander,  they  refused  it,  saying, 
"  Necessity  wrung  from  us  the  act  of  demanding  justice  from  Con- 
gress, but  we  desire  no  reward  for  doing  our  duty  to  our  adopted 
country !" 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  the  New  Jersey  troops  at  Pompton, 
encouraged  by  the  tender  mercies  exhibited  toward  their  brethern 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  imitated  their  example.  On  hearing  of  the 
mutiny  at  Morristown,  Washington  had  put  one  thousand  troops 
under  marching  orders.  These  were  now  sent  under  General 
Eobert  Howe,  to  quell  the  mutiny  at  Pompton.  Howe  was  directed 
not  to  temporize  with  them.  His  detachment  was  well  armed,  and 
he  ordered  the  mutineers  to  parade  without  muskets,  in  front  of 
their  huts  within  five  minutes.  They  reluctantly  obeyed.  Two  of 
the  ringleaders  were  then  tried  and  executed  upon  the  spot,  and 
the  remainder  became  perfectly  docile. 

These   events  had  a  salutary  effect.     Justice  in  one  case,  and 
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punishment,  terrible  and  quick,  in  (lie  other,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  army ;  and  the  Congress  and  the  people  were  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  more  efficient  measures  for  the  support  of  the 
troops.  Taxes  were  levied  and  cheerfully  paid,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  soldiers  had  little  to  complain  off,  considering  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  country. 

We  have  observed  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Laurens  as  special 
envoy  to  France,  to  procure  substantial  aid  for  the  Americans  from 
that  government,  in  the  form  of  a  loan.  This  measure  was  con- 
ceived by  Washington,  and  brought  about  chiefly  by  his  efforts. 
Time  after  time  he  had  urged  it  upon  the  Congress,  as  a  measure  of 
vital  importance,  the  resources  of  the  states  being  totally  inadequate. 
At  last,  as  we  have  seen,  his  recommendations  were  acted  upon ; 
and  so  much  did  the  Congress  confide  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  feel  that  the  weight  of  his  name  would  be 
essential  to  the  success  of  Laurens,  that  they  requested  him  to  fur- 
nish the  envoy  with  instructions.  Washington  embodied  them  in 
a  letter  to  Laurens,  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  ability  in  setting  forth  facts  and  arguments  in  support 
of  the  application  of  Congress.  This  letter  was  laid  before  the 
French  king  and  ministry,  by  Doctor  Franklin,  and  its  influence 
was  potential. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  the  Congress,  as  the  civil  head  of  the 
nation,  had  been  a  cause  for  much  thought  and  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  Washington,  and  he  had  frequently  urged  the  necessity  of  the 
formation  of  a  firmer  bond  of  union  by  the  states,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, delegating  to  the  Congress  strong  executive,  as  well  as  legis- 
lative  powers.  This,  too,  was  accomplished  at  about  this  time.  As 
early  as  1775,  Doctor  Franklin  had  submitted  a  plan  of  union  to 
the  Congress,  and  it  occupied  the  attention  of  that  body  from  time 
to  time,  until  November,  1777,  when  thirteen  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  adopted,  and  submitted  to  the  several  states  for  ratification* 

*  The  substance  of  these  articles  was,  that  the  thirteen  confederated  states  should  be  known  as 
the  United  States  of  America;  that  all  engage  in  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship, 
for  mutual  advantage,  each  to  assist  the  other  when  help  should  be  needed  ;  that  each  state  should 
have  the  right  to  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs;  that  no  state  should  separately  send  or  receive 
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That  measure  was  long  delayed,  but  finally,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1781,  it  was  consummated,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
cause.  In  this  consummation,  Washington  saw  great  hope  for  the 
future. 

The  chief  theatre  of  military  operations  during  the  year  1781, 
was  in  the  southern  states.  The  drama  was  opened  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  year,  by  the  arch-traitor  Arnold,  at  the  time  when 
half-starved,  half-naked  republican  troops  were  making  such  noble 
displays  of  patriotism  amid  the  deep  snows  of  New  Jersey.  Arnold, 
as  we  have  observed,  left  New  York  soon  after  he  had  joined  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  in  a  predatory  excursion  to  Virginia.  He 
departed  with  nearly  fifty  small  vessels,  and  about  sixteen  hundred 
troops,  composed  principally  of  loyalists ;  and  declared,  with  a  de- 
moniac spirit,  that  he  would  "  shake  the  continent."  Storms  scat- 
tered his  fleet,  and  he  lost  half  of  his  cavalry  horses  and  many  heavy 
guns  before  he  reached  Hampton  roads,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Decem- 
ber. Like  a  buccaneer,  he  then  went  ravaging  up  the  James 
river,  and  on  the  fourth  of  January  landed  at  Westover,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Byrd  family,  twenty-five  miles  below  Richmond. 

From  Westover  Arnold  pushed  forward  toward  Richmond,  hoping 
to  capture  Governor  Jefferson.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed ;  and 
after  destroying  a  great  quantity  of  public  and  private  property  at 
Richmond  and  vicinity,  he  went  down  the  James  river,  plundering 
on  his  way,  and  established  his  headquarters  at  Portsmouth,  oppo- 
site Norfolk,  on  the  Elizabeth  river.  He  was  pursued  by  Steuben 
and  a  few  followers,  but  without   effect.     That   officer  had  lately 

embassies,  begin  any  negotiations,  contract  engagements  or  alliances,  or  conclude  treaties  with  any- 
foreign  powers,  without  the  consent  of  the  general  Congress  ;  that  no  public  officer  should  be  allowed 
to  accept  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  from  any  foreign  power;  and  that  neither  Congress 
nor  state  governments  should  possess  the  power  to  confer  any  title  of  nobility  ;  that  none  of  the  states 
should  have  the  right  to  form  alliances  among  themselves,  without  the  consent  of  Congress ;  that  they 
should  not  have  the  power  to  levy  duties  contrary  to  the  enactments  of  Congress  ;  that  no  state  should 
keep  up  a  standing  army  or  ships-of-war,  in  time  of  peace,  beyond  the  amount  stipulated  by  Con- 
gress ;  that  when  any  of  the  states  should  raise  troops  for  the  common  defence,  all  the  officers  of  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  under,  should  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  the  superior  offi- 
cers by  Congress;  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury;  that 
Congress  alone  should  have  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  that  Canada  might  at  any  time  be  admit- 
ted to  the  confederacy  when  she  felt  disposed.  The  last  clauses  were  explanatory  of  the  power  of 
certain  governmental  operations,  and  contained  details  of  the  same.  Such  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  existed  as  the  basis  of  our  republic,  for  almost  twelve  years. 
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sent  off  quite  a  large  force  of  recruits  for  the  southern  army,  and 
Virginia  was  almost  defenceless. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Americans  to  seize  and  punish 
the  traitor.  The  Virginia  militia  were  called  out  for  the  purpose, 
and  Governor  Jefferson  offered  a  reward  of  five  thousand  guineas 
for  his  capture.  And  as  soon  as  Washington  was  advised  of  the 
traitor's  depredations  there,  he  sent  Lafayette  with  twelve  hundred 
men,  to  assist  in  driving  him  from  the  state.  A  portion  of  the 
French  fleet  was  also  sent  from  Newport  to  blockade  him  in  the 
Elizabeth  river,  but  all  efforts  failed.  He  was  brave  and  vigilant, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  fierce  resentment  of  his  countrymen, 
made  him  exceedingly  cautious.  He  remained  in  security  at  Ports- 
mouth, until  joined  by  Major-General  Phillips  with  more  than  two 
thousand  men,  toward  the  close  of  March.  The  latter  then  took  the 
general  command.  Up  to  that  time  Arnold  had  shared  neither  the 
honors  nor  booty  won  by  his  marauding  exploits  in  Virginia. 

For  a  long  time  Washington  had  deprecated  the  manner  in  which 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Congress,  such  as  they  were,  were  per- 
formed, namely,  by  committees  or  boards.  In  his  communications 
to  that  body,  he  had  repeatedly  urged  the  importance  of  having 
heads  of  departments,  who  should  be  vested  with  the  power  of  gen- 
eral supervision  in  their  respective  spheres  of  duty,  under  proper 
restrictions.  He  attributed  many  of  the  disasters  of  the  war  to  the 
delays  and  lack  of  secrecy,  incident  to  the  tardy  operations  of  these 
committees.  This  was  now  changed,  and  in  a  letter  to  General 
Sullivan,  in  Congress,  who  had  mentioned  the  change,  and  proposed 
Colonel  Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the  treasury ,*  Washington  wrote 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  misunderstanding  occurred  between  Washii^ton  and  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, which  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  from  the  military  family  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
According  to  Hamilton's  account,  the  rupture  was  caused  by  his  being  charged  with  disrespect  by 
Washington.  He  was  passing  Washington  on  the  stairs,  when  the  general  told  Colonel  Hamilton 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  The  latter  answered  that  he  would  wait  upon  him  immediately. 
He  went  below,  delivered  a  message  to  one  of  the  aids,  and  stopped  a  minute  on  his  way  back,  to 
converse  with  Lafayette  on  matters  of  business.  The  general  nut  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  said,  "  Colonel  Hamilton,  you  have  kept  me  waiting  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  these  ten  minutes, 
i  must  tell  you,  sir,  you  treat  me  with  disrespect."  Hamilton  replied,  "I  am  not  conscious  of  it, 
sir,  but  since  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  me  so,  we  part."  Washington  replied,  "Very 
well,  sir,  if  it  be  your  choice."  In  less  than  an  hour  afterward,  one  of  Washington's  aids  waited 
upon  Hamilton  with  a  tender  of  reconciliation.     This,  the  offended  young  gentleman  would  not  ac- 
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on  the  fourth  of  February,  "  I  am  clearly  in  sentiment  with  you,  that 
our  cause  became  distressed,  and  apparently  desperate,  only  from 
an  improper  management  of  it;  and  that  errors  once  discovered  are 
more  than  half  mended.  I  have  no  doubt  of  our  abilities  or  re- 
sources, but  we  must  not  sleep  nor  slumber ;  they  never  will  be 
drawn  forth  if  we  do;  nor  will  violent  exertions  which  subside  with 
the  occasion,  answer  our  purposes.  It  is  a  provident  foresight,  a 
propter  arrangement  of  business,  system  and  order  in  the  execution, 
that  are  to  be  productive  of  that  economy,  which  is  to  defeat 
the  efforts  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  am  happy,  thrice  happy,  on 
private  as  well  as  public  account,  to  find  that  these  are  in  train, 
for  it  will  ease  my  shoulders  of  an  immense  burden,  which  the  de- 
ranged and  perplexed  situation  of  our  affairs,  and  the  distresses  of 
every  department  of  the  army,  had  placed  upon  them." 

The  campaign,  as  we  have  seen,  opened  early  in  the  South.  The 
marauding  expedition  of  Arnold,  greatly  alarmed  the  Virginians. 
But  far  more  important  were  the  military  operations  then  in  pro- 
gress below  the  Roanoke,  and  Washington  conjured  Governor  Jef- 
ferson not  to  be  so  thoughtful  of  evils  at  his  own  door,  as  to  neglect 
efforts  to  reinforce  the  southern  army.  "  The  evils  you  have  to 
apprehend  from  these  predatory  incursions,"  he  said,  "  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  injury  to  the  common  cause,  and  with  the 
danger  to  your  state  in  particular,  from  the  conquest  of  the  states 
to  the  southward  of  you." 

Cornwallis,  as  we  have  seen,  was  unwilling  to  march  into  North 
Carolina,  and  leave  Morgan  in  his  rear,  so  he  sent  Tarleton  with  his 
dragoons  to  capture  or  disperse  his  command.  Tarleton  started  in 
search  of  Morgan  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  with  about  eleven 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  Morgan 
was  then  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Pacolet,  and  after  several  days 
hard  marching,  Tarleton  discovered  traces  of  him.     Morgan  moved 

cept.  He  seems,  by  his  letter  of  explanation  to  General  Schuyler,  to  have  been  anxious  to  leave  his 
position  in  Washington's  family,  and  have  the  command  of  a  regiment.  In  that  letter,  lie  says,  "  I 
was  always  determined,  if  there  should  ever  happen  a  breach  between  us,  never  to  consent  to  an  ac- 
commodation." This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  The  affront,  of  itself,  was  too  slight  to  have 
caused  the  rupture. 
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northward,  and  Tarleton  pursued.  This  movement  continued  until 
the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  when  Morgan,  at  a  place  among 
the  Thicketty  mountains,  in  Spartanburg  district,  called  the  Cowpens, 
changed  front  and  prepared  for  battle.  This  rather  disconcerted 
Tarleton,  for  he  expected  to  fall  upon  the  republicans  while  they 
were  on  the  wring;  yet,  feeling  confident  of  success,  he,  too,  pre- 
pared to  fight. 

The  Americans  were  posted  upon  a  height,  with  unprotected 
flanks,  and  the  Broad  river  flowing  in  a  curve  in  their  rear,  by  which 
a  retreat  would  have  been  cut  off 

This,  to  the  eye  of  a  military  tactician,  was  a  most  ill-chosen 
place,  but  Morgan,  in  his  rough  way,  vindicated  his  judgment  in 
after  years,  saying,  "  I  would  not  have  had  a  swamp  in  view  of  my 
militia  on  any  consideration;  they  would  have  made  for  it  and 
nothing  could  have  detained  them  from  it.  As  to  covering  my 
wings.  I  knew  my  adversary,  and  was  perfectly  sure  I  should  have 
nothing  but  downright  fighting.  As  to  retreat,  it  was  the  very 
thing  I  wished  to  cut  off  all  hope  of.  I  would  have  thanked  Tarle- 
ton had  he  surrounded  me  with  his  cavalry.  It  would  have  been 
better  than  placing  my  own  men  in  the  rear  to  shoot  down  those 
who  broke  from  the  ranks.  When  men  are  forced  to  fight,  they 
will  sell  their  lives  dearly ;  and  I  knew  that  the  dread  of  Tarleton's 
cavalry  would  give  due  weight  to  the  protection  of  my  bayonets, 
and  keep  my  troops  from  breaking,  as  Buford's  regiment  did. 
Had  I  crossed  the  river,  one-half  of  the  militia  would  have  aban- 
doned me." 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  the  battle 
commenced,  and  for  more  than  two  hours  a  desperate  conflict 
raged,  in  which  both  sides  displayed  great  skill  and  bravery.  The 
British  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  almost  three  hundred  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  five  hundred  made  prisoners,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  about  seventy  men,  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  only  twelve 
were  killed.  It  was  considered  a  brilliant  victory,  and  the  whole 
country  rang  with  the  praises  of  Morgan  and  his  gallant  officers. 
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Of  the  latter,  Colonels  Howard,  Washington,  and  Pickens,  were  par- 
ticularly noticed,  and  shared  with  the  commander,  in  special  honors 
awarded  by  the  Congress.  To  Morgan  a  gold  medal  was  given ;  to 
Colonels  John  Eager  Howard  and  William  Washington,  a  silver 
medal  each ;  -and  to  Colonel  Andrew  Pickens,  a  sword. 

When  the  battle  was  ended,  Morgan  pushed  northward  with  his 
prisoners,  intending  to  cross  the  river  and  make  his  way  with  them 
toward  Virginia.  Cornwallis,  who  had  already  moved  northward, 
on  hearing  of  Tarleton's  defeat,  started  in  pursuit  of  Morgan  with 
his  whole  army,  after  destroying  his  heavy  baggage.  He  expected 
to  overtake  him  before  he  could  cross  the  Catawba,  but  failed.  He 
did  not  reach  that  river  until  evening,  when  the  Americans  had 
crossed  two  hours  previously.  Feeling  confident  of  his  prey,  as  he 
had  been  at  Trenton  more  than  four  years  before,  he  deferred  his 
passage  of  the  stream  until  morning.  A  heavy  rain  during  the 
nis:ht  filled  the  river  to  the  brim  ;  and  while  the  British  were  de- 
tained  by  the  flood,  Morgan  had  nearly  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Yadkin,  and  been  joined  by  General  Greene,  who  came  with  an 
escort  of  clrasfoons. 

And  now,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  military  movements  on 
record  occurred.  It  was  the  retreat  of  the  American  army  under 
Greene,  from  the  Catawba,  through  North  Carolina  into  Virginia,  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  closely  pursued  by  Cornwallis. 
Greene  had  left  his  division  on  the  Pedee  with  General  Huger,  with 
orders  to  make  forced  marches  toward  Salisbury  to  check  Corn- 
wall's invasion  of  North  Carolina ;  and  then,  with  a  small  escort, 
he  rode  with  express  speed  toward  Morgan's  camp.  He  found  him, 
as  we  have  seen,  between  the  Catawba  and  the  Yadkin. 

Believing  at  first,  the  intention  of  Cornwallis  to  be  a  junction 
with  other  British  forces,  on  the  Cape  Fear,  Greene  sent  word  to 
Huger  to  hasten  forward  and -join  the  forces  of  Morgan.  He  was 
soon  undeceived,  and  resolved  to  entice  Cornwallis  far  toward  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  hope  of  having  him  attacked  by  the  rising  patriots 
in  his  rear.  He  therefore  directed  Morgan  to  move  forward.  Corn- 
wallis pursued,  and  on  the  third  of  February  he  reached  the  western 
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bank  of  the  Yadkin,  soon  after  the  Americans  had  crossed  it.  He 
again  halted  long  enough  for  heavy  rains  to  fill  that  river  to  the 
brim,  and  by  the  time  he  was  able  to  cross  it,  the  Americans  were 
far  on  their  way. 

At  Guilford  courthouse,  then  the  capitol  of  Guilford  count)', 
Greene  was  joined  on  the  ninth  by  his  own  division  of  the  army 
under  Huger  and  Williams.  He  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
fight  with  any  chance  of  success,  for  Cornwallis  had  a  force  of  near- 
ly three  thousand  men,  so  he  pushed  forward,  with  his  enemy  in 
close  pursuit.  His  great  object  now  was  to  get  across  the  Dan, 
into  the  fertile  and  friendly  county  of  Halifax,  in  Virginia.  After 
many  hardships  and  narrow  escapes,  he  and  his  troops  reached  the 
Dan  on  the  thirteenth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  all  crossed 
that  stream  in  safety. 

Cornwallis,  mortified  and  disheartened,  gave  up  the  chase,  and 
moving  sullenly  southward,  through  North  Carolina,  he  halted  at 
Hillsborough,  established  a  camp  there,  raised  the  roj-al  standard, 
and  by  a  proclamation,  invited  all  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  to  rally 
under  it.  But  that  manifesto  had  very  little  effect.  "  Hundreds," 
wrote  Tarleton,  "  rode  into  the  camp  to  talk  over  the  proclamation, 
inquire  the  news  of  the  day,  and  take  a  view  of  the  king's  troops. 
Some  of  the  more  zealous  promised  to  raise  companies,  and  even 
regiments,  but  their  followers  and  dependents  were  slow  to  enlist." 

Greene  remained  in  Virginia  only  long  enough  to  refresh  his 
troops  and  receive  recruits;  then  he  recrossed  the  Dan,  for  word 
came  that  the  tories  of  North  Carolina,  emboldened  by  the  presence 
of  Cornwallis,  and  the  promises  of  his  proclamation,  were  forming 
into  military  corps  in  great  numbers.  Colonels  Lee  and  Pickens 
were  sent  forward  to  scour  the  country  between  the  Haw  and 
Deep  rivers,  where  Tarleton  was  operating,  and  by  force  and  strat- 
agem they  foiled  that  active  officer.  Cornwallis  was  disconcerted. 
He  found  himself,  as  he  said,  "  among  timid  friends,  and  adjoining 
to  inveterate  rebels ;"  and  he  soon  left  Hillsborough  and  took  post 
near  the  Allamance. 

Greene,  meanwhile,  advanced    cautiously,  and   on   the   first  of 
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March  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  almost  five  thousand  troops. 
He  now  felt  strong  enough  to  cope  with  Cornwallis.  Hitherto  the 
fluctuations,  in  numbers,  of  his  little  army,  caused  by  the  instability 
of  the  militia,  who  were  chiefly  volunteers,  and  who,  Greene  said, 
"  after  every  little  skirmish,  went  home  to  tell  the  news,"  had  caused 
him  to  be  exceedingly  circumspect,  and  to  employ  the  Fabian  policy 
which  he  had  learned  from  Washington  ;  but  now  he  had  substan- 
tial reinforcements  in  regular  recruits  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  He,  therefore,  desired  an  engagement  with  Cornwallis, 
and  earnestly  sought  one,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  March  they  met 
in  fierce  combat  at  Guilford  courthouse. 

That  battle,  which  lasted  almost  two  hours,  was  one  of  the  severest 
of  the  war.  Although  the  Americans  were  repulsed,  and  the  British 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  the  conflict  was  quite  as  disastrous  to 
Cornwallis  as  to  Greene.  The  British  army  was  too  much  shattered 
by  the  shock  to  follow  up  its  victory.  The  soldiers,  as  usual,  had 
fought  with  great  bravery ;  and,  as  Marshall  justly  observes,  "  no 
battle  in  the  course  of  the  war  reflects  more  honor  on  the  courage 
of  the  British  troops  than  that  of  Guilford."  Greene  had  a  much 
superior  force,  in  numbers,  and  was  advantageously  posted,  but  the 
breaking  of  some  militia  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  dis- 
concerted the  other  movements,  and  overbalanced  every  advantage 
of  numbers  and  position. 

The  British  claimed  the  victory  at  Guilford,  but  it  was  won  at  a 
fearful  cost.  "  Another  such  victory,"  said  Charles  James  Fox,  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  "  will  ruin  the  British  army." 

The  Americans  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  bank  of  the  Reedy 
fork,  a  small  stream  in  their  rear,  and  Cornwallis,  thoroughly  dis- 
pirited, resolved  to  abandon  western  Carolina.  He  moved  on  the 
nineteenth,  with  his  whole  army,  toward  Wilmington,  near  the  sea- 
board. Greene,  perceiving  this,  rallied  his  forces  and  pursued  the 
British  as  far  as  the  Deep  river,  in  Chatham  county.  There  he  re- 
linquished the  chase,  and  prepared  to  re-enter  South  Carolina,  to 
confront  Lord  Rawdon  at  Camden. 
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CHAPTER   LV. 

general  greene  marches  against  lord  rawdon  at  camden he  encamps 

on  hobkiriv's  hill  —  is  attacked  by  the  british americans  defeated  — 

Greene's  good  retreat  —  he  takes  a  strong  position  —  rawdon  burns 
camden    and    flees    to  the   santee  —  greene   marches   to  attack   fort 

ninety-six capture  of  british  posts cornwallis  invades  virginia 

he  retreats  before  lafayette,  "wayne,  and  steuben battue  at  james- 
town  cornwallis  proceeds  to  portsmouth washington's  army  inac- 
tive  its  weakness  and  lack  of  supplies conference  between  wash- 
ington and  rochambeau  at  weathersfieud summer  campaign  partially 

arranged designs  upon  new  york reconnoisance  of  british  posts  on 

york  island expedition  to  virginia sir  henry  clinton  deceived  — 

march  of  the  allies  southward arnold's  maraud  in  connecticut  — 

its  failure  to  divert  washington  from  his  purpose. 

Lord  Rawdon  was  one  of  Cornwallis's  most  efficient  officers,  and 
was  in  command  of  a  considerable  British  force  at  the  important 
post  of  Camden,  in  the  spring  of  1781.  General  Greene  having 
resolved  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  for  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina, 
broke  up  his  encampment  on  the  Deep  river  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
and  marched  directly  upon  Camden.  On  the  nineteenth  he  en- 
camped upon  Hobkirk's  hill,  within  a  mile  of  Rawdon's  entrench- 
ments, and  sent  out  detachments  in  various  directions,  to  attack 
British  posts  upon  the  Congaree  and  Santee  rivers. 

Rawdon's  force  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Greene's,  but  beintr 
strongly  intrenched,  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  any  peril  in  presence 
of  his  foe.  Greene  perceived  that  his  own  little  army  was  unequal 
to  the  task  of  carrying  the  British  works  by  storm,  and  he  resolved 
to  wait  for  expected  reinforcements. 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  a  deserter  from 
Greene's  army  made  his  way  into  Rawdon's  camp,  and  informed 
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him  of  the  weakness  of  the  republican  forces.  Eawdon  resolved  to 
attack  Greene  at  once,  before  he  should  become  stronger,  for  his 
own  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  his  supporting  outposts 
were  menaced.  Before  daylight  his  troops  were  in  marching 
order,  and  at  dawn  they  pushed  silently  on  toward  Greene's  camp 
by  a  circuitous  way,  under  the  shelter  of  a  swamp  forest.  The  re- 
publicans were  utterly  unsuspicious  of  any  such  movement,  and 
when  the  British  vanguard  appeared,  some  were  leisurely  breakfast- 
ing, others  were  washing  their  clothes,  and  others  were  cleaning 
their  muskets. 

The  Americans  Hew  to  arms,  and  formed  in  battle  order  with 
great  celerity.  The  British  rushed  forward,  and  a  battle  ensued 
which  lasted  several  hours.  The  Americans  were  finallv  defeated, 
and  fled  toward  Saunders's  creek,  having  lost  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  British  loss  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  Americans  had  only  eighteen  killed, 
and  the  British  thirty-eight.  Greene  retreated  in  good  order,  car- 
rying away  all  of  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  fifty  British  prison- 
ers, and  encamped  that  night  on  the  north  side  of  Saunders's  creek. 
Kawdon  retired  within  his  works  at  Camden. 

This  defeat  was  unexpected  to  Greene,  and  for  a  moment  discon- 
certed him,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Watson, 
below,  by  Marion  and  Lee,  he  knew  not  how  his  partisan  corps  were 
proceeding.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  paralyzed  by  disaster. 
On  the  morning  after  the  battle  he  retired  as  far  as  Rugeley's  mills, 
and  then  crossing  the  Wateree,  took  a  strong  position  for  offensive 
and  defensive  operations. 

The  two  armies  were  now  about  equal  in  numbers,  and  Greene's 
began  to  increase.  RcA^don  was  informed  of  this,  and,  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  his  posts  in  the  lower  country,  he  set  fire  to  Camden 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  and  retreated  to  Nelson's  ferry,  on  the  Santee. 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  LieutenantrColonel  Cruger  to  abandon 
Ninety-Six  and  join  Brown  at  Augusta,  and  directed  Maxwell,  the 
commander  of  Fort  Granby,  near  the  present  city  of  Columbia,  to 
leave  that  place  and  retire  to  Orangeburg,  on  the  North  Edisto. 
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But  Rawdon's  order  and  movements  were  made  too  late.  Within 
the  space  of  a  week  Orangeburg,  Fort  Motte,  Nelson's  ferry,  and 
Fort  Granby  —  four  important  posts — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publicans, and  by  the  middle  of  May,  Greene  was  making  rapid 
marches  toward  Ninety-Six. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  Carolinas,  Cornwallis 
was  making  his  way  into  Virginia.  He  had  arrived  at  Wilmington 
on  the  eighth  of  April,  where  he  remained  long  enough  to  refresh 
and  recruit  his  shattered  army.  When  apprized  of  Greene's  march 
upon  Camden,  he  started  for  Virginia,  hoping,  by  that  movement, 
to  draw  the  American  general  away  from  Lord  Rawclon.  He  joined 
Arnold  and  Phillips  at  Petersburg,  on  the  twentieth  of  May ;  those 
two  commanders  having  recently  ascended  the  James  river,  driven 
the  Baron  Steuben  and  his  little  army  of  a  thousand  militia,  across 
the  Appomattox,  and  committed  depredations  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond,  and  at  Manchester,  opposite  that  town.  With  these 
forces  Cornwallis  resolved  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  state. 
Lafayette  was  then  in  Virginia,  but  his  force  was  quite  inadequate 
to  resist  the  invaders,  and  the  state,  for  a  time,  seemed  doomed  to 
British  rule. 

Cornwallis  felt  so  sure  of  success  against  the  young  marquis,  that 
he  wrote  from  Petersburg  to  the  British  ministry,  saying,  "  The  boy 
can  not  escape  me,"  and  then  proceeded  to  prostrate  Virginia 
at  his  feet.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  marquis  into  action, 
or  to  awe  the  inhabitants  into  submission,  he  penetrated  the 
country  beyond  Richmond,  and  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of 
property.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  out  detachments  under  Tarle- 
ton,  Simcoe,  and  others,  to  distress  the  inhabitants ;  and  for  several 
weeks  the  whole  state  was  kept  in  great  alarm.  A  part  of  Tarleton's 
corps  came  very  near  capturing  Governor  Jefferson,  at  his  seat  at 
Monticello  ;  and  they  actually  seized  several  members  of  the  Virginia 
legislature,  and  other  influential  inhabitants  at  Charlottesville. 

Lafayette  had  retreated  slowly  before  the  earl  toward  the  Rappa- 
hanock,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Steuben;  and  a  little  later  Wayne 
came  marching  from  the  North  with  a  considerable  reinforcement 
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Now  the  Americans  changed  front,  and  Cornwallis  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  toward  the  seashore.  He  retreated  to  Richmond, 
and  then  down  the  peninsula,  across  the  Chickahominy,  to  Williams- 
burg, where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth  he  received  orders  from  General  Clinton  to  take  post 
near  the  sea,  that  he  might,  if  necessary,  hasten  by  water  to  New 
York,  to  assist  the  British  commander-in-chief  in  the  defence  of  that 
city,  then  menaced  by  Washington. 

Cornwallis  reached  the  James  river,  at  old  Jamestown,  on  the 
ninth  of  July,  where  he  was  severely  attacked  by  Wayne,  before 
he  could  embark  his  troops.  Wayne  struck  a  quick  and  powerful 
blow,  and  then  as  quickly  and  skilfully  retreated  to  the  main  army 
under  Lafayette,  which  was  lying  nearly  two  miles  distant.  His 
loss  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  attack  seriously  damaged  the  British. 
Cornwallis  did  not  pursue  Wayne,  but  calling  in  all  of  his  detach- 
ments, crossed  over  to  Jamestown  island  during  the  evening. 
Three  days  afterward  he  crossed  the  James  river  and  proceeded 
leisurely  by  land  to  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  with  a  larger  por- 
tion of  his  troops,  while  the  remainder,  pursuant  to  a  requisition 
from  Clinton,  embarked  in  transports  and  sailed  for  New  York. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress  at  the  South,  Washing- 
ton was  compelled  to  remain  comparatively  inactive,  so  far  as  mili- 
tary movements  were  concerned,  because  of  the  weakness  of  his 
army.  According  to  the  resolves  of  Congress,  there  was  to  have 
been  a  little  more  than  thirty-seven  thousand  men  under  arms  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year :  in  May,  Washington's  whole  force  in  camp, 
on  the  Hudson,  amounted  to  only  a  little  more  than  four  thousand 
effective  men !  At  that  time  clouds  of  danger  appeared  upon  the 
northern  frontier,  and  among  the  Six  Nations ;  and  Colonel  Delancey 
and  other  tory  leaders  were  making  fierce  forays  upon  American 
outposts  in  Westchester  county.  In  one  of  these  Colonel  Christo- 
pher Greene,  the  heroic  follower  of  Arnold  through  the  wilderness, 
the  brave  soldier  at  Quebec,  the  admirable  defender  of  Fort  Mercer, 
on  the  Delaware,  and  the  humane  friend  of  his  opponent,  the  dying 
Count  Donop,  was  barbarously  murdered,  with  several  of  his  com- 
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rades,  by  a  portion  of  Delancey's  corps.  Colonel  Greene  was  be- 
loved by  Washington,  and  this  cowardly  assassination  aroused  the 
chief's  hottest  indignation.  Greene  was  carried  to  headquarters 
and  buried  with  military  honors ;  and  Washington  would  have 
sent  sufficient  force  to  chastise  the  Westchester  marauders,  had  not 
his  attention,  at  this  time,  been  called  to  more  important  concerns. 

In  May  a  French  frigate  arrived  in  Boston,  bringing  the  Count 
de  Barras,  who  came  to  succeed  the  deceased  De  Ternay,  in  the 
command  of  the  French  fleet.  He  brought  intelligence  that  a  larsce 
naval  armament,  with  land-forces,  had  probably  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  and  that  twelve  of  the  ships 
might  be  expected  to  relieve  the  squadron,  then  blockaded  at  New- 
port, in  July  or  August.  This  intelligence,  with  despatches  which 
Rochambeau  received  from  the  court  of  France,  caused  him  to  re- 
quest a  personal  interview  with  Washington.  The  latter  suggested 
Weathersfield,  in  Connecticut,  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
twenty-second  of  May  as  the  time.  Washington  accordingly  set 
out  with  Generals  Knox  and  Du  Portail  from  headquarters,  at  New 
Windsor,  on  the  eighteenth,  and  met  Rochambeau  and  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux  at  the  appointed  time.  The  appearance  of  a  British 
fleet  off  Block  island,  prevented  De  Barras  being  a  member  of  the 
conference. 

At  that  interview  the  propriety  of  a  joint  expedition  to  the 
Carolinas  was  discussed,  they  not  having  yet  heard  of  the  invasion 
of  Virginia  by  Cornwallis.  The  difficulties  of  such  an  expedition, 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  were  fully  considered,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  an  effective  blow  might  be  made  by  the  combined 
armies,  for  the  recovery  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  would,  at 
the  same  time,  relieve  the  southern  states.  It  was  finally  agreed, 
as  a  preliminary  step  toward  opening  the  campaign,  that  the  whole 
French  land-force,  except  about  two  hundred,  who  were  to  be  left 
as  a  guard  over  their  heavy  baggage  at  Providence,  should  march 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  form  a  junction  with  Washington  upon  the 
Hudson  river,  both  armies,  as  one,  to  move  toward  New  York  at  a 
proper  time. 
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Washington  immediately  sent  letters  to  Governor  Livingston,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  executive  authorities  of  the  New  England 
states,  urging  them  to  provide,  at  once,  their  voted  quotas  of  men 
and  supplies.  Eochambeau  sent  a  messenger  to  acquaint  De  Grasse 
with  the  intended  attack  upon  New  York,  and  to  request  his  co- 
operation. 

When,  at  the  close  of  June,  the  French  troops  were  in  western 
Connecticut,  on  their  march  toward  the  Hudson,  Washington  pre- 
pared for  spirited  movements  against  the  enemy  on  York  island. 
He  planned  a  joint  expedition  against  Delancey's  loyalists  at  Mor- 
risiana,  and  the  military  works  on  the  upper  end  of  York  island ; 
the  former  to  be  conducted  by  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  and  his  fine 
legion  of  cavalry,  and  the  latter  by  General  Lincoln,  with  detach- 
ments from  the  main  army.  But  they  found  the  enemy  on  the  alert. 
When  Lincoln,  with  eight  hundred  men,  went  down  from  the  camp 
at  Peekskill  on  the  first  of  July,  in  boats  propelled  by  muffled  oars 
(followed  on  land  by  Washington  with  the  main  army,  without  bag- 
gage), and,  with  one  or  two  officers  crossed  to  Fort  Lee  to  recon- 
noitre Fort  Washington  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Palisades,  he  discover- 
ed a  British  encampment  on  the  north  end  of  York  island,  and  a 
British  ship-of-war  lying  in  the  Hudson,  off  Spvt  den  Duivel  creek. 
He  perceived  at  once,  that  a  surprisal  of  the  forts  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and,  landing  his  troops,  he  took  possession  of  the  high 
grounds  northeast  of  Harlem  river,  with  the  design  of  aiding  Lauzun. 
There  he  was  attacked  by  a  foraging  party  fifteen  hundred  strong. 
An  irregular  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  firing  brought  forward  Lauzun. 
who  had  just  arrived  at  Eastchester.  Washington  also  advanced, 
and  the  British,  believing  the  whole  American  army  to  be  approach- 
ing, fled  to  their  boats,  and  hastened  back  to  their  camp.  The  sur- 
prise of  Delancey's  corps  being  an  improbability,  Washington  with- 
drew to  Dobbs's  ferry,  where  he  was  joined  by  Rochambeau  on  the 
sixth  of  July. 

The  allied  armies  now  encamped  among  the  delightful  Green- 
burg  hills.  The  Americans  lay  in  two  lines,  their  right  resting  on 
the  Hudson  at  Dobbs's  ferry,  and  extending  eastward  toward  the 
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Neparan  or  Sawmill  river;  and  the  French  in  a  single  line  upon  the 
hills  further  eastward,  and  reaching  to  the  Bronx  river.  In  that 
position  they  lay  between  three  and  four  weeks,  before  they  made 
any  important  movement.  Meanwhile  the  invasion  of  Virginia  by 
Cornwallis  had  spread  alarm  over  that  and  the  neighboring  states, 
and  Washington  received  urgent  letters,  imploring  him  to  march 
thither  with  a  large  force,  and  drive  out  the  earl  and  his  followers. 
But  the  time  for  such  an  expedition  had  not  yet  arrived. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  July,  Washington,  accompanied  by  Rocham- 
beau  and  other  French  officers,  proceeded  to  the  summit  of  the 
Palisades  to  reconnoitre  the  British  posts  on  the  north  end  of  York 
island.  The  next  day  they  reconnoitred  those  of  Kingsbridge,  and 
it  wras  determined  that  five  thousand  troops,  French  and  Americans, 
under  Generals  Lincoln  and  De  Chastellux,  should  occupy  a  line 
across  Westchester  from  the  Hudson  to  the  East  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  an  extended  reconnoissance,  breaking  up  the  tory 
quarters,  and  confining  Delancey's  corps  within  the  British  lines. 

This  important  movement  was  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-first,  wTith  great  secresy,  in  three  separate  columns,  all  moving 
toward  York  island  simultaneously,  while  the  fields  between  the 
lines  of  march  were  scoured  by  infantry.  Before  dawn  the  whole 
line  confronted  the  enemy  on  the  upper  end  of  York  island.  The 
first  intimation  that  the  British  had  of  the  movement,  was  the  flash- 
ing of  the  arms  of  the  allies  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  British  were  thus  held  in  check  while  Washington  and 
Rochambeau,  with  attendants,  made  a  complete  scientific  recon- 
noissance from  the  Hudson  to  the  Sound  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
American  light  troops,  and  Lauzun's  lancers,  broke  up  every  loyalist 
and  refugee  post.  Having  completed  the  reconnoissance,  the  troops 
retired  to  their  respective  encampments  among  the  Greenburg 
hills. 

This  movement  alarmed  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  he  despatched  a 
message  to  Cornwallis,  directing  him  to  order  three  regiments  in 
South  Carolina  to  hasten  to  New  York,  and  to  hold  a  part  of  his 
own  troops  in  readiness  for  the  same  destination.     This  requisition 
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called  from  Washington  the  following  comment,  in  a  letter  to  La- 
fayette, on  the  thirtieth  of  July:  "I  think  we  have  already  effected 
one  part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  settled  at  Weathersfield,  that 
is,  giving  a  substantial  relief  to  the  southern  states,  by  obliging  the 
enemy  to  recall  a  considerable  part  of  their  forces  from  thence." 

Washington  now  waited  anxiously  and  somewhat  impatiently,  for 
the  recruits  and  supplies  which  state  legislatures  had  voted.  But 
they  came  not;  and  again,  on  the  second  of  August,  he  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  governments  of  the  eastern  states,  earnestly 
urging  them  to  be  prompt  and  generous  in  sending  the  needed  aid, 
for  without  it  the  enemy  must  triumph,  and  the  allies  be  disap- 
pointed and  disgusted.  "It  will  be  no  small  degree  of  triumph  to 
our  enemies,"  he  said,  "  and  will  have  a  very  pernicious  influence 
upon  our  friends  in  Europe,  should  they  find  such  a  failure  of  re- 
source, or  such  a  want  of  energy  to  draw  it  out,  that  our  boasted 
and  expensive  preparation  end  only  in  idle  parade." 

At  this  time  came  intelligence  from  Lafayette,  that  "  thirty 
transport-ships,  full  of  troops,  most  of  them  red-coats,  and  eight  or 
ten  brigs  with  cavalry  on  board,"  were  in  Hampton  roads ;  and  from 
admiral,  the  Count  de  Grasse,  that  he  expected  to  sail  from  St. 
Domingo  on  the  third  of  August,  with  nearly  thirty  ships-of-the-line, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  land  troops,  directly  for  Chesapeake 
bay. 

Washington  now  changed  his  plans.  He  determined  to  postpone 
the  attack  upon  New  York,  and  proceed  with  the  allied  armies  to 
Virginia.  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier,  and  Richard  Peters, 
the  active  secretary-of-war,  were  at  headquarters  at  the  time.  After 
informing  them  of  his  resolution,  Washington  turned  to  Peters,  and 
asked,  "What  can  you  do  for  me  in  aid  of  this  expedition?" — "I 
may  want,"  he  continued,  "  a  month's  pay  in  advance  for  some  of 
the  troops." — "With  money,  everything  —  without  it,  nothing," 
quickly  replied  Peters,  at  the  same  time  casting  a  significant  glance 
at  Robert  Morris.  The  financier  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
that  look,  and  said,  "  Let  me  know  the  sum  you  desire."  Washing- 
ton  soon   completed   his  estimates,  and   when   the   troops  passed 
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through  Philadelphia,  not  long  afterward,  Morris,  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, borrowed  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  specie  from  Roch- 
ambeau,  promising  to  replace  it  by  the  first  of  October.  With  as- 
surance of  aid,  the  commander-in-chief  at  once  prepared  for  the 
southward  march. 

Every  preparation  for  the  new  enterprise  was  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  secresy,  while  other  open  preparations  were  made,  as  if  for 
an  attack  upon  New  York.  Washington  employed  various  measures 
to  deceive  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He  wrote  misleading  letters,  which 
lie  intended  should  be  intercepted ;  had  a  large  encampment  mark- 
ed out  in  New  Jersey,  near  Ambo}^,  built  ovens  there,  and  collected 
fuel  to  use  in  them ;  and  pioneers  were  sent  to  clear  the  woods  to- 
ward Kingsbridge,  as  if  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made  upon  the 
posts  just  reconnoitred.  All  this  time  his  own  officers  were  igno- 
rant of  his  real  designs,  and  wrere  much  perplexed  when  he  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  ordered  his  whole  army  to  march  up  the  Hudson 
toward  King's  ferry  at  Verplanck's  Point. 

The  French  army  followed  the  Americans.  They  both  crossed 
the  Hudson  at  King's  ferry,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August, 
leaving  General  Heath  in  command  of  a  sufficient  guard  for  the 
Highland  posts,  they  commenced  their  march  toward  the  Delaware 
by  different  routes,  under  the  general  charge  of  Lincoln.  They 
were  far  on  their  way  toward  Philadelphia,  in  rapid  march,  before 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  suspected  their  destination  to  be  other  than 
Staten  island  and  New  York.  Nor  did  Washington's  own  army 
sooner  perceive  his  true  intent.  Seven  years  later  he  wrote  to 
Noah  Webster,  after  admitting  the  finesse  use  to  u  misguide  and 
bewilder  Sir  Henry,"  saying,  "  Nor  were  less  pains  taken  to  deceive 
our  own  army,  for  I  had  always  conceived  when  the  imposition  does 
not  completely  take  place  at  home,  it  would  never  sufficiently  suc- 
ceed abroad."* 

Clinton  perceived  that  Washington  had  completely  outgeneralled 
him,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  pursuit  with  any  prospect 
of  success;  therefore,  with  the  hope  of  drawing  off  a  part  of  Wash- 

*  Letter  to  Noah  Webster,  thirty-first  July,  1788.     Sparks,  ix.  404. 
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ington's  forces,  he  sent  a  ravaging  expedition  under  Benedict 
Arnold,  to  the  shores  of  Connecticut.  That  villain  went  up  the 
Thames  early  in  September,  and  burned  New  London,  a  town  al- 
most in  sight  of  his  own  birth-place,  at  Norwich ;  while  a  detach- 
ment from  his  forces  marched  up  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  at 
Fort  Griswold,  opposite  New  London,  perpetrated  a  fierce  massacre. 
The  garrison,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  had  surrendered ;  and 
when  Colonel  Ledyard,  the  commander,  delivered  his  sword  to 
Major  Bromfield,  the  leader  of  the  victors,  that  monster  thrust  it 
through  the  body  of  the  captive.  His  followers  then  fell  upon  and 
massacred  seventy  of  the  defenseless  garrison,  and  badly  maimed 
thirty-five  others. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  act  were  mostly  tories  and  Hessians, 
Bromfield  himself  being  a  New  Jersey  loyalist.  The  whole  expedi- 
tion, in  its  spirit  and  execution,  was  unworthy  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
but  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  traitor  who  com- 
manded it.  It  was  the  last  military  service,  of  any  consequence,  in 
which  Arnold  was  engaged ;  and  it  served  to  deepen  the  blackness 
with  which  his  treason  had  covered  his  name.  It  utterly  failed  in 
its  object,  for  Washington  was  not  checked  a  moment  by  these  out- 
rages, but  pushed  on  toward  Virginia  with  the  whole  combined 
army. 
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CHAPTER   LVI. 

SIR    HENRY    CLINTON,  REINFORCED,  FEELS    STRONG CORNWALLIS   TAKES    POST   At 

YORKTOWN THE  ALLIED  ARMIES  ON  THEIR    MARCH    SOUTHWARD DE  GRASSE 

ARRIVES    IN    CHESAPEAKE    BAY THE    ALLIES    HALT    AT    THE    HEAD    OF    ELK 

WASHINGTON    VISITS    MOUNT    VERNON CORNWALLIS    ALARMED,    CONTEMPLATES 

FLIGHT IS    PREVENTED,    AND    PREPARES    FOR    A    SIEGE LAFAYETTE'S    HONOR 

AND  GENEROSITY NAVAL  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  FLEETS 

INTERVIEW  BETWEEN    WASHINGTON    AND    DE    GRASSE ARRIVAL  OF   THE  AL- 
LIED    ARMIES     AT     WILLIAMSBURG DISPOSITION     OF      CORNWALLIS'S      ARMY 

MARCH  OF  THE  ALLIES    AGAINST    HIM SIEGE    OF    YORKTOWN PATRIOTISM    OF 

GOVERNOR    NELSON CORNWALLIS    AGAIN    ATTEMPTS    TO  ESCAPE SURRENDER 

OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY GREAT  REJOICINGS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SURRENDER 

COMMANDING  OFFICERS    HONORED    BY    CONGRESS  —  FINISHING  BLOW  TO  BRITISH 
POWER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  END  OF  THE  WAR. 

On  the  eleventh  of  August,  nearly  three  thousand  troops,  British 
and  Hessians,  arrived  at  New  York.  Strengthened  by  these  rein- 
forcements, Clinton  countermanded  his  orders  for  Cornwallis  to  send 
some  of  his  southern  troops  northward,  and  directed  him  to  take 
some  strong  position  on  Chesapeake  bay,  and  fortify  it,  in  order  to 
carry  on  a  harassing  warfare  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  earl 
accordingly  sent  engineers  to  explore  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capes  of  Virginia,  and  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
report,  he  prepared  to  take  his  position  at  Yorktown,  on  the  penin- 
sula south  side  of  the  York  river.  A  part  of  his  army  went  up  the 
York  river  in  boats  and  transports,  and  landed  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  twenty-second,  his  whole  army,  about  seven  thou- 
sand strong,  was  concentrated  at  Yorktown,  and  at  Gloucester 
Point  opposite,  and  proceeded  to  construct  lines  of  defensive  fortifi- 
cations. 
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At  Philadelphia  Washington  received  information  from  Lafayette 
of  the  destination  of  Cornwallis's  flotilla  seen  in  Hampton  roads, 
with  assurances  that  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  weave  a  strong 
military  web  around  the  earl.  As  yet  no  tidings  had  been  received 
of  De  Grasse,  and  Washington  felt  much  anxiety  on  that  account. 
Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  move  forward.  He  left  Philadelphia  for 
the  Head  of  Elk,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  and  before  evening,  was 
met  by  a  courier,  bringing  the  glad  tidings  that  De  Grasse  was  in 
the  Chesapeake  with  twenty-eight  ships-of-the-line,  and  that  three 
thousand  troops  had  been  landed,  under  the  Marquis  St.  Simon, 
who  had  opened  a  communication  with  Lafayette.  When  the  fact 
was  made  known  to  the  allied  armies,  thousands  of  voices  were 
heard  in  prolonged  shouts.  The  news  reached  Philadelphia  while 
many  of  the  republicans  were  yet  lingering  at  the  banquet-table  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Luzerne,  the  French  minister.  That  banquet 
ended  in  an  excess  of  joy,  and  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  rang  that 
night  with  the  names  of  Washington,  Rochambeau,  and  King  Louis 
the  Sixteenth. 

Washington  reached  the  Head  of  Elk  (the  narrow  upper  end  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  being  called  the  Elk  river)  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixth,  intending  to  embark  the  troops,  ordnance,  and  stores,  at  that 
point.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  vessels  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
troops  were  brought  to  a  halt.  Washington,  with  Rochambeau, 
rode  on  to  Baltimore,  where  they  arrived  on  the  eighth,  and  were 
greeted  with  a  public  address,  and  honored  by  bonfires  and  illumin- 
ations in  the  evening. 

Early  the  next  morning  Washington  set  out  for  Mount  Vernon 
with  a  single  aid  (Colonel  Humphreys),  with  the  determination  of 
reaching  his  home  that  night,  for  it  was  more  than  six  years  since 
he  had  been  beneath  its  roof.  The  journey  was  accomplished,  and 
great  was  the  joy  at  Mount  Vernon  when  the  news  spread  over  the 
estate  that  the  master  had  come  home.  The  servants  flocked  in 
from  the  fields  to  see  him,  and  among  them  came  Bishop,  the 
venerable  body-servant,  who  had  lived  with  Washington  since  the 
bloody  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  twenty-six  years  before,  but  who 
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was  now,  at  the  age  of  almost  fourscore,  too  decrepid  to  follow  his 
master  to  the  field. 

On  the  following  day  Rochambeau,  De  Chastellux,  and  other  offi- 
cers, arrived  at  Mount  Vernon ;  and  on  the  eleventh,  the  last  day 
that  the  commander-in-chief  lingered  at  his  beloved  home,  he  met 
many  friends  from  the  surrounding  country,  as  guests  at  his  hos- 
pitable table  once  more.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  he,  with 
his  whole  suite  departed,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Washington's  son, 
John  Parke  Custis,  who  now  went  to  the  field  of  battle  for  the  first 
time,  as  the  aid  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  arrival  of  De  Grasse  and  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies, 
awoke  Cornwallis  to  a  sense  of  his  perilous  situation.  His  usual 
confidence  in  his  own  strength,  gave  way  to  the  most  fearful  appre- 
hensions, and  he  resolved  to  flee  into  North  Carolina,  But  he  had 
taken  that  resolution  too  late.  Lafayette  had  made  such  a  judicious 
disposition  of  his  troops,  that  every  avenue  to  escape  was  closed, 
and  the  earl  was  compelled  to  remain.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  his  works,  and  sent  several  expresses  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  imploring  his  aid. 

Lafayette  was  posted  at  Williamsburg,  twelve  miles  from  York- 
town.  De  Grasse  and  St.  Simon  urti;ed  him  to  make  an  immediate 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  secure  a  victory  for  the  republicans, 
and  imperishable  glory  for  himself.  But  the  humane  and  generous 
Lafayette  saw  that  much  loss  of  blood  would  follow  such  an  attempt. 
He  perceived  also,  that  a  victory  now  would  probably  be  a  stroke 
that  would  finish  the  contest.  Yet  he  nobly  resolved  to  leave  that 
victory  to  be  achieved  and  all  honors  to  be  won  by  Washington ! 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  Admiral  Graves,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched from  New  York  with  nineteen  sail-of-the-line,  appeared  off 
the  capes  of  Virginia  to  attack  what  he  supr>osed  to  be  a  small 
squadron  from  De  Grasse's  fleet.  De  Grasse  then  lay  just  within 
Lynn  Haven  bay.  He  prepared  for  action  and  went  out  to  fight 
the  British  admiral.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  partial  ac- 
tion commenced,  which  continued  until  sunset,  when  neither  com- 
mander could  claim  a  victory.     For  five  consecutive  days  the  hostile 
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fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  neither  party  seeming  desirous  to 
renew  the  combat.  De  Grasse  then  sailed  into  the  Chesapeake, 
where  he  found  De  Barras  with  his  squadron.  Graves  looked  in, 
and  seeing  the  increased  strength  of  his  enemy,  bore  away  and  re- 
turned to  New  York,  for  he  feared  the  equinoctial  gales,  that  might 
be  daily  expected,  more  than  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
lost  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  this  action,  and  the  English 
three  hundred  and  thirty.  De  Barras,  at  the  request  of  Lafayette, 
now  despatched  transports  up  the  Chesapeake  to  bring  down  the 
allied  troops  from  Annapolis  and  the  Head  of  Elk. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  Washington  and  Rochambeau, 
with  their  respective  suites,  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  Lafayette,  at 
Williamsburg ;  and  on  the  seventeenth,  the  commander-in-chief, 
accompanied  by  Rochambeau,  Chastellux,  Generals  Knox  and 
Du  Portail,  sailed  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  for  the  Ville  de  Paris,  the 
magnificent  flag-ship  of  De  Grasse,  then  lying  in  Lynn  Haven  bay. 
They  were  received  on  board  at  noon  the  next  day,  when  the  ad- 
miral, a  tall,  fine  looking  man,  heartily  embraced  Washington,  with 
the  exclamation  in  broken  English,  " My  dear  little  general!"  This 
adjective  applied  to  the  stalwart  form  of  Washington,  was  quite 
ludicrous,  and  while  the  polite  Frenchmen  concealed  their  feelings, 
the  fat  sides  of  jolly  Knox,  it  is  said,  shook  with  his  laughter.  Satis- 
factory arrangements  were  made  for  an  immediate  attack  upon 
Cornwallis,  on  the  arrival  of  the  allied  army,  and  Washington  and 
his  companions  returned  to  Williamsburg. 

The  last  division  of  the  allies  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  a  siege.  Corn- 
wallis, with  his  main  divison,  occupied  Yorktown,  and  across  Glou- 
cester Point  strong  intrenchments  had  been  cast  up,  and  some  field- 
works  had  been  erected. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  combined  armies,  about  twelve  thou- 
sand strong,  left  Williamsburg  for  Yorktown  by  different  roads. 
General  de  Choise,  with  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  and  his  legion,  the 
marines  from  De  Barras's  fleet,  and  a  brigade  of  Virginia  militia, 
under  General  Weedon,  proceeded  to  invest  Gloucester,  and  the 
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main  allied  forces  moved  upon  Yorktown.  On  their  approach  the 
British  left  their  field-works,  and  these  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  American  light-infantry  and  a  body  of  French  troops,  who 
served  as  a  covering  party  for  the  soldiers  when  engaged  in  digging 
the  trenches. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  Yorktown  was  completely  invested 
by  the  allies.  Cornwallis  had  received  notice  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  that  Admiral  Digby  had  arrived  with  twenty-three  .ships, 
and  that  relief  would  be  speedily  sent,  The  earl  had  vauntingly 
replied:  "I  have  ventured,  these  last  two  days,  to  look  General 
Washington's  whole  force  in  the  face  in  the  position  on  the  outside 
of  my  works,  and  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  your  excellency  that 
there  is  but  one  wish  throughout  the  army,  which  is,  that  the  enemy 

would  advance I  shall  retreat  this  night  within  the  works, 

and  have  no  doubt,  if  relief  arrives  in  any  reasonable  time,  York 
and  Gloucester  will  be  both  in  possession  of  his  majesty's  troops." 
It  was  on  that  night  that  he  abandoned  his  outworks,  and  drew  his 
troops  within  the  town. 

The  allies  occupied  a  semi-circular  line,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing  resting  upon  the  York 
river.  The  French  troops  occupied  the  left,  the  Americans  the 
right,  while  Count  de  Grasse,  with  his  fleet,  remained  in  Lynn 
Haven  bay,  below,  to  beat  off  any  naval  force  that  might  come  to 
the  aid  of  Cornwallis.  The  French  artillery,  and  the  quarters  of 
Washington  and  Rochambeau,  occupied  the  centre.  On  the  right, 
across  a  marsh,  were  the  American  artillery,  under  General  Knox, 
assisted  by  Colonel  Lamb  and  other  skilful  officers.  The  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  troops  were  under  the  Baron  Steuben  ; 
the  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey  troops,  with  sappers 
and  miners,  were  under  General  James  Clinton.  The  light-infantry 
were  commanded  by  Lafayette,  and  the  Virginia  militia  by  Gov- 
ernor Nelson. 

From  the  first  to  the  sixth  of  October  the  besieging  armies  were 
employed  in  bringing  up  heavy  ordnance  and  making  other  prep- 
arations.    On  the  evening  of  the  sixth,  under  cover  of  a  very  dark 
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night,  the  first  parallel  was  commenced,  within  six  hundred  yards 
of  Cornwallis's  works,  under  the  direction  of  General  Lincoln.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  several  batteries  and  redoubts  were  com- 
pleted, and  a  general  discharge  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four  pounders 
was  commenced  upon  the  British  works  by  the  Americans.  Doctor 
Thacher,  who  was  present,  says,  that  "  General  Washington  put  the 
match  to  the  first  gun."  This  cannonade  was  kept  up  all  night, 
and  early  the  next  morning  the  French  opened  three  batteries  upon 
the  enemy.  From  that  time,  during  a  period  of  eight  hours,  there 
was  an  incessant  roar  of  great  guns ;  and  hundreds  of  bomb-shells 
and  round-shot  were  hurled  upon  the  British  works.  The  assault  was 
so  tremendous,  that  very  soon  the  cannon  of  the  besieged  were  al- 
most silenced. 

At  night  red-hot  balls  were  sent  by  the  French  on  destructive 
errands  to  some  British  vessels  in  the  river.  One  of  the  two  larger 
vessels,  and  three  large  transports  were  burned.  All  night  long  the 
allies  kept  up  their  cannonade ;  and  the  next  morning  another 
British  vessel  was  set  on  fire  by  a  glowing  ball,  and  was  consumed. 

From  the  ninth  until  the  sixteenth,  the  siege  went  on,  and  La- 
fayette, Hamilton,  Laurens,  Ogden,  Gibbs,  Stevens,  Carrington,  and 
other  American  officers,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery, 
Every  day  Cornwallis  became  weaker  and  weaker.  His  works 
were  hourly  crumbling  under  the  terrible  storm  that  was  beating 
upon  them,  and  he  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  escape. 
His  plan  was  to  cross  the  York  river  in  boats,  cut  up  or  disperse 
the  troops  of  De  Choise  at  Gloucester,  and  by  rapid  marches,  with- 
out sick  or  baggage,  cross  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers, 
and  forcing  his  way  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey,  form  a  junction  with  the  army  in  New  York. 

Preparations  for  the  flight  were  secretly  made,  and  the  embarca- 
tion  of  the  troops  had  commenced.  The  first  body  of  soldiers  had 
scarcely  reached  Gloucester,  when  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  as 
fierce  as  a  summer  tornado,  made  the  passage  of  the  river  too 
hazardous  to  be  again  attempted.  All  night  that  storm  raged  upon 
the  York,  and  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  design. 
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At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  several  new 
batteries  in  the  second  parallel  were  opened,  and  a  more  terrible 
tempest  of  shell  and  round-shot  was  poured  upon  the  town,  than 
had  yet  been  sent.  Governor  Nelson  commanded  the  first  battery 
that  was  opened,  and  on  that  occasion  made  a  most  noble  display 
of  disinterested  patriotism.  His  own  fine  house,  the  best  in  the 
place,  was  in  full  view.  All  the  others  had  become  so  shattered, 
that  they  were  untenable.  It  was,  therefore  concluded,  that  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  officers  were  at  Governor  Nelson's  house, 
and  that  Cornwallis  and  others  were  there.  With  this  impression, 
Governor  Nelson  directed  the  gunners  and  bombardiers  to  play 
upon  his  house,  in  order  to  dislodge  them,  not  for  a  moment  re- 
garding the  destruction  of  his  mansion  as  of  any  account.  It  is 
even  asserted,  that  he  pointed  some  of  the  cannon  upon  his 
house  with  his  own  hands.  That  house  yet  stands,  battered  and 
scarred  by  the  iron  hail  that  fell  upon  it  on  that  day ;  and  in  the 
yard,  near  the  front  door,  a  few  years  ago,  was  an  unexploded  bomb- 
shell which  had  lain  there  since  it  fell  on  the  memorable  seventeenth 
of  October,  1781. 

Before  ten  o'clock  Cornwallis  beat  a  parley,  and  proposed  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  In  hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  naval 
force  from  New  York,  he  wished  to  gain  time,  and  sent  a  Hag  to 
Washington,  requesting  a  suspension  of  battle  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  latter  was  unwilling  to  waste  precious  moments  in  negotiations, 
for  he,  too,  had  information  of  the  expected  arrival  of  succor  for  Corn- 
wallis, and  he  was  afraid  his  prey  might  escape.  Instead  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  gave  the  earl  two  hours  for  preparing  proposals  for 
a  capitulation.  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  within 
the  stipulated  time  he  sent  a  rough  draft  of  a  general  basis  of  his 
proposals.  Washington,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to  Cornwallis  a 
statement  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  should  expect  a  surrender. 
Commissioners  were  immediately  appointed  to  make  a  definite  ar- 
rangement, and  hostilities  were  suspended  for  the  night,* 

*  The  American  commissioners  were  Colonel  John  Laurens  and  Viscount  de  Noailles,  the  latter 
Lafayette's  brother-in-law.  The  British  commissioners  were  Colonel  Ross  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dundas. 
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The  commissioners  met  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth.  They 
could  not  fully  agree,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  negotiations. 
Washington  would  not  permit  any  further  delay,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  he  sent  a  fair  transcript  of  rough  arti- 
cles to  Cornwallis,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  he 
should  expect  them  to  be  signed  by  eleven  o'clock  that  day,  and 
that  the  garrison  would  march  out  to  surrender  by  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  To  this  the  earl  was  compelled  to  agree.  The  arti- 
cles were  signed,  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  garrisons  at  York 
and  Gloucester,  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  all  the  ordnance, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  belonging  to  the  British  at  Yorktown,  were 
surrendered  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  days* 

The  scene  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender  must  have  been  very 
imposing.  Intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  expected  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  had  spread  all  over  the  adjacent  region,  and  the  inhabit- 

*  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation :  I.  The  garrisons  at  York  and 
Gloucester  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners-of-war;  the  land-troops  to  remain  prisoners  to  the 
United  States  —  the  naval  forces  to  the  naval  army  of  the  French  king.  II.  The  artillery,  munitions, 
stores,  etc.,  to  be  delivered  to  proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  them.  III.  The  two  redoubts 
captured  on  the  sixteenth  to  be  surrendered,  one  to  the  Americans,  the  other  to  the  French  troops. 
The  garrison  at  York,  to  march  out  at  two  o'clock,  with  shouldered  arms,  colors  cased,  and  drums 
beating ;  there  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  encampment.  The  works  on  the  Glou- 
cester side  to  be  delivered  to  the  Americans  and  French ;  the  garrison  to  lay  down  their  arms  at 
three  o'clock.  IV.  The  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms,  papers,  and  private  property.  Also,  the 
property  of  loyalists  found  in  the  garrison  to  be  retained.  V.  The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  subsisted  by  the  Americans.  British,  Anspach,  and  Hessian 
officers  allowed  to  be  quartered  near  them,  and  supply  them  with  clothing  and  necessities.  VI.  The 
officers  allowed  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  part  of  the  American  confederacy ;  proper 
vessels  to  be  granted  by  Count  de  Grasse  to  convey  them,  un>ler  flags  of  truce,  to  New  York,  within 
ten  days,  if  they  choose.  Passports  to  be  granted  to  those  who  go  by  land.  VII.  Officers  allowed 
to  keep  soldiers  as  servants,  and  servants,  not  soldiers,  not  to  be  considered  prisoners.  VIII.  The 
Bonetta  to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  Cornwallis,  to  go  to  New  York  with  despatches,  and  then 
to  be  delivered  to  Count  de  Grasse.  IX.  Traders  not  considered  close  prisoners-of-war  but  on 
parole,  and  allowed  three  months  to  dispose  of  their  property,  or  remove  it.  X.  Loyalists  not  to  be 
punished  on  account  of  having  joined  the  British  army.  Considering  this  matter  to  be  of  a  civil 
character,  Washington  would  not  assent  to  the  article.  XI.  Proper  hospitals  to  be  furnished  for  the 
aick  and  wounded,  they  to  be  attended  by  the  British  surgeons.  XII.  Wagons  to  be  furnished  if 
possible,  for  carrying  the  baggage  of  officers  attending  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  hospital  surgeons 
when  travelling  on  account  of  the  sick.  XIII.  The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  two  harbors,  with  all 
their  appendages,  arms,  and  stores,  to  be  delivered  up,  unimpaired,  after  the  private  property  was 
unloaded.  XIV.  No  article  of  the  capitulation  to  be  infringed  on  pretext  of  reprisal ;  and  a  fair  in- 
terpretation to  be  given,  according  to  the  common  meaning  and  acceptation  of  words.  These  arti- 
cles were  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  by  Thomas  Symonds,  the  naval 
commander  in  York  river ;  on  the  part  of  the  allied  armies,  by  Washington,  Rochambeau,  Barras, 
and  De  Grasse. 
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ants  flocked  to  the  camp  of  the  allies  by  hundreds.  It  was  esti 
mated  by  an  eye-witness  (Doctor  Thacher)  that  the  spectators  were 
equal  in  number  to  the  military  to  be  humiliated. 

Washington  appointed  General  Lincoln  to  conduct  the  surrender, 
upon  the  same  terms  prescribed  to  that  officer  the  previous  year,  at 
Charleston.  It  must  have  been  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  Lincoln, 
to  be  instrumental  in  this  humiliation  of  those  who  had  made  him 
pass  under  the  yoke. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  allied  armies  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  the  American  and  French  separately.  These  extended  along 
each  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Yorktown  to  Hampton,  for  more 
than  a  mile.  Washington  on  a  white  charger,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
American  column,  and  Eochambeau  on  a  splendid  bay  horse,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  French  column.  Universal  silence  prevailed,  as 
the  vanquished  troops  slowly  marched  out  of  their  entrenchments, 
with  their  colors  cased,  and  their  drums  beating  a  British  tune, 
and  passed  between  the  columns  of  the  combined  armies. 

The  citizens  and  soldiers  gazed  eagerly  upon  that  procession,  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  Cornwallis,  the  terror  of  the  South,  now  in  the 
hour  of  his  adversity.*  They  were  disappointed.  The  earl,  humili- 
ated and  desponding,  pleaded  indisposition,  and  sent  General  OHara 
to  deliver  up  his  sword  to  Washington,  and  to  lead  the  vanquished 
army  to  the  field  of  surrender.  That  officer  advanced  toward  Wash- 
ington to  give  him  the  sword  of  his  chief,  when  he  was  directed 
to  General  Lincoln.  The  latter  took  Cornwallis's  sword  from 
O'Hara,  and  then  politely  gave  it  back,  to  be  returned  to  the  earl. 

Next  came  the  ceremony  of  surrendering  the  twenty-eight  regi- 
mental flags.  Twenty-eight  captains  were  drawn  up  in  line,  each 
carrying  a  folded  flag;  and  opposite  these  were  placed,  at  a  distance 

*  The  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis  daring  his  march  of  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  through  the 
southern  states  was  often  disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  He  suffered  dwelling-houses  to  be 
plundered  of  everything  that  could  be  carried  off;  and  it  was  well  known  that  his  lordship's  table 
was  furnished  witli  plate  thus  obtained  from  private  families.  His  march  was  more  frequently  that 
of  a  marauder  than  an  honorable  general.  It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  alone  lost,  during  Corn- 
wallis's attempt  to  reduce  it,  thirty  thousand  slaves.  It  was  also  estimated,  at  the  time,  from  the 
very  best  information  that  could  be  obtained,  that,  during  the  six  months  previous  to  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  the  whole  devastation  of  his  army  amounted  in  value  to  about  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars.— Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  ii.  318. 
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of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  sergeants  to  receive  them. 
They  were  taken  one  by  one  from  the  captains,  by  an  ensign,  and 
handed  to  the  sergeants,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  British 
officers,  who  did  not  like  to  surrender  their  colors  to  non-commis 
sioned  officers.  This  accomplished,  the  whole  army  laid  down  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  after  which  they  were  conducted  back 
to  their  lines  under  a  sufficient  guard.  Soon  afterward  they  were 
marched  into  the  interior  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  await  orders 
for  their  exchange.* 

In  general  orders,  on  the  twentieth,  Washington  expressed  his 
great  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  both  armies,  and  made  par- 
ticular mention  of  several  officers.  Among  these  were  Knox  and 
Du  Portail,  of  the  artillery,  who  were  each  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general.  He  also  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Governor 
Nelson  for  his  essential  aid ;  and  that  every  one  should  participate 
in  the  general  joy  and  rejoicing,  he  ordered  all  offenders  under  ar- 
rest to  be  set  at  liberty.  The  following  day  being  the  Sabbath,  he 
closed  his  order  with  a  notice,  that  divine  service  would  be  held  on 
the  morrow  in  the  several  brigades  and  divisions;  and  earnestly 
recommended,  that  the  troops,  not  on  duty,  should  universally  at- 
tend, "  with  that  seriousness  of  deportment  and  gratitude  of  heart 
which  the  recognition  of  such  reiterated  and  astonishing  interposi- 
tions of  Providence  demanded  of  them." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Tilghman  was  sent  express  to  Philadelphia 
with  Washington's  despatches  to  the  Congress,  and  as  he  spread  in- 
telligence of  the  great  event  on  his  way,  the  country  became  vocal 
with  rejoicings.  It  was  midnight  when  he  entered  Philadelphia. 
He  made  his  way  directly  to  the  house  of  President  M'Kean,  and 

*  The  total  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion,  including  two  thousand  sailors,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  negroes,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  tories,  was  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  eight 
hundred.  The  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  five  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  re- 
mainder were  prisoners.  The  allied  army  employed  in  the  siege,  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand 
regular  American  troops,  more  than  five  thousand  French  troops,  and  four  thousand  militia,  making 
a  total  of  sixteen  thousand.  Their  loss  during  the  siege,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  only  about 
three  hundred.  The  artillery,  and  military  stores  and  provision  surrendered,  were  very  consider- 
able. There  were  seventy-five  brass,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  iron  cannon;  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-four  muskets ;  twenty-eight  regimental  standards  (ten  of  them  English, 
and  eighteen  German)  ;  a  large  quantity  of  cannon  and  musket-balls;  bombs,  carriages,  etc.,  etc.  The 
military  chest  contained  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  specie. 
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delivered  his  despatches.  Soon  afterward  the  whole  city  was  in 
commotion.  The  watchmen  everywhere  in  proclaiming  the  hour, 
added,  in  loud  voices,  "  and  Cornwallis  is  taken  !"  That  annunci- 
ation ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  night-air,  aroused  thousands  from 
their  beds.  Lights  were  soon  seen  moving  in  every  house ;  and 
before  daylight  the  streets  were  thronged  with  people.  Anxiously 
they  had  waited  for  this  hoped-for  intelligence  from  Yorktown,  and 
now  their  joy  was  complete.  The  old  statehouse  bell  rang  out  its 
notes  of  gladness,  and  the  first  blush  of  the  morning  was  greeted 
with  the  roar  of  cannon. 

The  Congress  assembled  at  an  early  hour,  and  those  grave  sena- 
tors were  quickened  with  excitement  when  Secretary  Thomson 
read  Washington's  despatches.  They  could  hardly  repress  huzzas 
while  it  was  being  read,  and  at  its  conclusion,  they  resolved  to  go 
in  procession  at  two  o'clock  that  day  (October  24th),  "and  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning  the  allied  armies  of  the 
United  States  and  France  with  success."  The  thanks  of  Congress 
were  presented  to  Washington,  Rochambeau,  and  De  Grasse,  and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  under  their  respective  commands.  They  also 
resolved  that  two  stand  of  colors  taken  from  Cornwallis,  should  be 
presented  to  Washington,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States;  that 
two  pieces  of  the  field-ordnance  captured  at  York,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  French  commanders,  Rochambeau  and  De 
Grasse;  that  a  horse  should  be  presented  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tilghman,  by  the  board  of  war,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event. 

The  Congress  also  appointed  the  thirtieth  of  December  for  a  gen- 
eral thanksgiving  and  prayer  throughout  the  confederacy.  Con- 
gratulatory addresses  were  presented  to  the  commanding  generals 
from  legislative  bodies,  executive  councils,  city  corporations,  and 
many  private  societies;  and  from  almost  every  church  in  the  land 
went  up  to  the  Most  High  God,  voices  of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
for  the  great  deliverance. 

The  event  justified  the  general  joy,  for  it  was  really  the  finishing 
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blow  to  British  rule  in  the  United  States.  From  the  hour  when 
Cornwallis  surrendered,  the  clouds  which  for  many  years  had  brood- 
ed over  the  embryo  republic,  began  to  break,  and  the  bright  beams 
of  Peace  flecked  all  the  land  with  light  and  beauty.  But  armies 
were  not  disbanded,  nor  was  vigilance  abated  because  of  that  event, 
and  some  blood  flowed  afterward. 

The  enemy  held  important  posts  in  the  southern  states,  and 
Washington  resolved  to  profit  by  the  advantages  he  now  possessed, 
by  capturing  or  dispersing  the  royal  garrisons  at  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah.  He  asked  the  Count  de  Grasse  to  co- 
operate with  him,  but  that  commander,  with  sufficient  reason,  de- 
clined, and  the  American  army  (except  a  body  of  men  under  St. 
Clair,  who  marched  southward  to  reinforce  Greene)  departed  for  the 
North,  leaving  Rochambeau  and  his  French  troops  in  Virginia. 

Yet  the  War  for  Independence  was  in  effect  finished.  Such  was 
the  immediate  and  universal  impression  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, wherever  intelligence  of  events  at  Yorktown  was  received ; 
and  subsequent  movements  in  war  and  diplomacy  were  based  upon 
that  impression. 

In  England  the  effect  of  the  news  was  powerful.  The  king  and 
his  ministers  were  perplexed.  Parliament  assembled  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  November.  Its  first  business  was  a  consideration  of 
American  affairs.  Intelligence  of  the  disasters  at  Yorktown  had 
reached  the  ministry  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fifth,  at  noon.  Wraxall 
says,  he  asked  Lord  George  Germain  how  Lord  North  "  took  the 
communication." — "As  he  would  have  taken  a  cannon-ball  in  his 
breast,"  Lord  George  replied;  "for  he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming 
wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  for  a  few  minutes, 
'0  God!  it  is  all  over;'  words  which  he  repeated  many  times, 
under  emotions  of  the  deepest  consternation  and  distress." 

On  Monday,  violent  debates  upon  the  subject  ensued  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  Charles  James  Fox  even  went  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  that  North  was  in  the  pay  of  the  French.  The  minister 
repelled  the  insinuation  with  scorn,  and  foolishly  attempted  to 
justify  the  war  on  the  ground  of  its  justice,  and  the  proper  main- 
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tenance  of  British  rights.  For  this  lie  was  most  violently  assailed 
by  Burke  and  the  younger  Pitt ;  and  yet,  when  a  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject was  taken,  the  ministry  were  sustained. 

Every  day  the  war  became  more  and  more  unpopular  in  England, 
and  finally,  a  resolution  offered  in  Parliament  by  General  Conway, 
in  February,  which  was  preliminary  to  an  act  for  commanding  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  was  lost  by  only  one  vote.  Thus  encouraged, 
the  opposition  pressed  the  subject  warmly,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
March  [1782],  Conway  moved,  "That  the  house  would  consider  as 
enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  country,  all  those  who  should  ad- 
vise, or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive 
war  on  the  continent  of  America."  This  resolution  was  carried 
without  a  division,  and  the  next  day  the  attorney-general  intro- 
duced a  plan  for  a  truce  with  the  Americans.  Lord  North  resigned 
the  seals  of  office,  after  an  administration  of  twelve  years.  Orders 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  speedily  went  forth  to  the  British  com- 
manders, and  preparations  were  soon  made  for  evacuating  the  cities 
of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

Soon  after  this  the  more  important  portion  of  Washington's  life 
was  begun.  We  have  followed  him  through  his  military  life,  and 
observed  him  as  one  eminently  the  "  first  in  war."  With  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Struggle  for  Independence,  his  military  career  was 
closed ;  and  thereafter,  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  he  displayed 
those  pre-eminent  abilities  in  civil  employments  which  made  him 
equally  the  "  first  in  peace."  To  the  record  of  the  events  of  that 
later  life,  the  next  volume  will  be  devoted. 
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